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Foreword 


I was given the opportunity to address the scholarly conference on “The Qur’an in 
Its Historical Context” at the University of Notre Dame as a guest speaker, and to 
contribute a rejoinder and a postscript to Dr Nasr Abu Zayd’s opening speech. He 
spoke about the possibility of a Qur’anic worldview. I highlighted the fact that 
ambiguity is intrinsic to language, including the language of the Qur’an, and said 
that there is a need for constantly ridding the Qur’anic worldview of its 
ambiguities. 

Over the course of the three-day conference, the speakers, who were all senior 
researchers in their own fields, opened up before us the record of Qur’ anic studies 
to date and placed the Qur’an “in its historical context.” There was a discussion 
about the way in which “a” or “aleph” was written in the earliest manuscripts of 
the Qur’an (nearly 1,200 years ago) and the problems that this creates in reading 
some of the Verses (e.g., la uqsimu [“I do not swear”] versus la-uqsimu [“I do 
swear”], and la a 'bad [“I do not worship”] versus la-a 'bad [“I do worship”]). The 
Qur’an’s similarities and dissimilarities with the Torah and the Gospel in terms of 
discourse, the narration of stories, and the way in which they chastise disbelievers 
were also discussed, as was the importance of diacritics, opening letters of some 
Suras, and the dots above and below various letters that would lead to new read¬ 
ings (following Liiling, the German scholar). 

Some of the conference participants were Muslims, like myself; such as Nasr 
Abu Zayd, Munther Younes, Suleiman Mourad, Hani Hayajneh, Waleed Ahmed, 
Emran Bedawi and Shawkat toorawa. I thought to myself what a shame it is that 
conferences of this kind are not held in Islamic countries, and are unlikely to be for 
the foreseeable future, because they would not be welcomed by Muslims. I recalled 
a seminar that I attended many years ago in Istanbul, Turkey, which was convened 
to examine the ideas and works of Professor Fazlur Rahman, the Pakistani Islam- 
ologist who taught at the University of Chicago. The seminar’s director highlighted 
a noteworthy point: that it would be impossible to hold a seminar of this kind in any 
Islamic country other than Turkey. And this is despite the fact that Fazlur Rahman 
had not said anything particularly “blasphemous” about the Qur’an. It occurred to 
me at the time that not even one of his books had been translated into Persian. But 
I did not lose hope, because some of Dr Nasr Abu Zayd’s works have been trans¬ 
lated and published in Persian. As I reflected on the causes (or reasons) for this, I 
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realized that political systems are less to blame than religious systems. Even if 
politicians authorized conferences of this kind, believers would not tolerate them, 
because they find it difficult to accept that discussions of this kind can benefit their 
creed. Regrettably, the level of intolerance is still very high in Islamic countries 
and their religious leaders are more to blame than their political leaders. 

A few years ago, thanks to UNESCO’s efforts, a. seminar on Al-Ghazall was 
held in Iran. At first, it was meant to be held in Khorasan, in north-east Iran, where 
Al-Ghazall was bom and where he was laid to rest But believers and religious 
leaders in Khorasan were outraged and did not allow the seminar to go ahead, 
because they considered Al-GhazalT, a Sunni, to be anti-Shi 'ite. In the end, the 
seminar had to be moved to Tehran. 

The Qur’an is more important than Fazlur Rahman, Al-Ghazall, and other 
scholars and thinkers of course. And it goes without saying that believers do not 
like to hear and are not prepared to allow any discussion of the Qur’ an’s whys and 
wherefores. It is not difficult to see the reason for this. Fred Dormer, too, touched 
on this subject at the Notre Dame conference. He tried to explain the relationship 
between “the believer” and “the historian,” and to rid believers of any apprehen¬ 
sions they may have about historians of the Qur’an and religion. 

It is not that believers (and, here, I mean learned believers) consider Orientalists 
and non-Muslims who study the Qur’an to be malicious or ignorant; but they 
think.that Orientalists’ approach averts faith or, at least, is unacquainted with it. 

In order to remove all ambiguity, let us replace “approach” with “presupposi¬ 
tions,” which is effectively what it means. Believers are of the view that, because 
of the presuppositions that Orientalists have (or do not have), they ultimately 
arrive at conclusions that conflict with believers’ “beliefs.” Moreover, they think 
that this outcome was foreseen by the Qur’an, which states that God guides a 
people with the Qur’an and leads another people astray. (“Thereby He leads many 
astray, and thereby He guides many” al-Baqara [2] 26). And that the Qur’an is 
healing for some and a loss to others. (“And We send down, of the Qur’an, that 
which is healing and a mercy to the believers; and the unbelievers it increases not, 
except in loss” al-Isra ’ [17] 82). The Orientalists are - in the eyes of believers - 
the people who go astray, who lose out, and who have not been apportioned 
anything but a repudiation of the Qur’an. (“What, do you hold this discourse in 
disdain, and do you make it your living to cry lies?” al-Waqi 'a [56] 81-82]). 

Jalaleddin Rumi conveys this same notion in a beautiful, poetic form by likening 
the Qur’an to a rope (an analogy derived from the Qur’an itself): “Many are they 
who have been misled by the Qur’an / Many are they who followed this rope to 
the bottom of the well / But the rope is not to blame, O misguided one! / It is you 
who lacked the aspiration to ascend” ( Mathnawl, Book III). 

Rumi argued that the “aspiration to ascend” precedes and is superior to exegesis, 
and that the exegete’s understanding follows from his intention and purpose. 
Rumi asks, what can the Book possibly do for an exegete who does not have the 
intention and the aspiration to be guided and to emerge from the well? 

Of course non-Muslims who study the Qur’an believe that their work is objec¬ 
tive, impartial and scientific, and they do not accept any of the charges that are 
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leveled at them. They can even appeal to modem epistemology’s findings, which 
hold that knowledge is fundamentally a collective and ongoing affair that cannot 
be summed up in this or that individual’s opinion, and that although any researcher 
may have his or her own particular predispositions and myopias, the convoy of 
learning, as a whole, is led by rational argumentation; so, the strongest arguments 
always win the day. All the same, this defensive statement does not convince 
Muslim believers. They argue, for their part, that objectiveness and impartiality 
are little more than myths and that no researcher is immune to interference by 
non-epistemic factors. Researchers are not angels who are totally devoid of desires 
and dogmas and abide unswervingly by rational argumentation and abstract 
reasoning. In other words, the adherence to dogma, of which believers stand 
accused, also exists in different ways among non-Muslim scholars who boast of 
impartiality. And this is precisely why the goods that the “Orientalists” have to 
offer seem so suspect (and even abhorrent) to believers. 

In short — the argument goes - what we have here is one set of dogmas versus 
another set of dogmas, and one faith versus another faith; not dogma versus objec¬ 
tivity, not attachment versus detachment, not obscurantism versus science. And 
this being the case, why should we abide by non-believers’ dogmas and under¬ 
value and abandon our own religious attachments and dogmas? 

Simply saying that “the Qur’an is far too important to be left to lovers alone” 
will not lead us to the conclusion that the analysis should be left to non-lovers 
(with their claims of impartiality), since, although these “non-lovers” are not in 
love with the Qur’an, they are in love with other ideas and schools of thought. 
And this is enough to undermine their robustness and impartiality. 

Thomas Kuhn, through his theory of paradigms, and Michel Foucault, through 
his idea of Epistemes, have shown that “empirical science” is itself an ideology, 
with all the dimensions and corollaries that this entails. So, what grounds can 
there be for any claims of impartiality, especially in areas, such as Qur’anic 
studies, where it is not at all a question of the mathematical precision of the natural 
sciences, but a question of tentative historical conjectures? 

Bear in mind, too, that Orientalists - like biologists who dissect a dead corpse 
- seek to unravel the genesis of the Qur’an, its relationship with pre-Islamic times 
and the Arabian environment, and the means whereby it was compiled, and to 
study the different manuscripts, examine in excruciating detail some of its unusual 
terms, expose any contradictions, compare it with other holy books, discover what 
it derived from earlier sources and authorities, and so on and so forth. Meanwhile 
believers - who are more like the guests of a friend who is very much alive - seek 
to discover the meaning of the Friend’s talk and to enjoy it, to act on the Friend’s 
prescriptions and proscriptions, to delve deep into the secrets and beauties of His 
discourse, to read it, to share in the Prophet’s transcendental experience, and so on 
and so forth. Does this not make it clear that these two sets of people, with their 
two differing approaches, are seeking two different goals? Does it not make it 
clear that not viewing the Qur’an as revelation opens the way to conclusions that 
viewing it as revelation forecloses, and vice versa? And if the first approach bars 
the way to the second, why should we not sacrifice the second? 
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If we were to leave things here, we could conclude that Muslim researchers’ 
disregard for Orientalists’ achievements is justified and thus feel no urge to esteem 
Orientalists’ endeavors. But the truth of the matter is that the stand-off between 
the two sides’ arguments hides something from view which we must now bring to 
light and explain. 

The tale of the impact of presuppositions on understanding and interpreting 
empirical findings is a well-known and well-supported one. And, of course, there 
is no disputing it. But the thing that remains hidden and unsaid in all this is the tale 
of the impact that empirical findings can have on presuppositions. The dialectic 
between facts and presuppositions is what we should bear in mind and heed here. 
We must not remain endlessly confident and complacent that, thanks to our 
presuppositions, everything will always succumb to our views and fall in line with 
our intentions. For how, in'the midst of such complacency, would we critically 
assess our presuppositions? Are they immune to criticism and change? This is 
undoubtedly not the case. Presuppositions (which are generally non-empirical) 
can be subjected to critical assessment by two means: first, with other presupposi¬ 
tions and, secondly, with findings and facts. And this is exactly how the achieve¬ 
ments of the two groups of scholars - believers and non-believers - can come to 
one another’s assistance. A critically-assessed active understanding is much more 
mature than a simple, passive understanding. And a critically-assessed under¬ 
standing becomes possible in the light of a critical assessment of presuppositions. 
We must value the critical assessment of presuppositions and borrow things from 
“the others." If we accept this, then, we must amend the earlier phrase in the 
following way: “The Qur’an is far too important to leave its critical assessment to 
lovers alone,” because lovers do not criticize and revise; they worship. The lovers 
must be told that the beloved Book may well appear more beautiful and authentic 
to them after being revised. But let it also be added that the Qur’an is not a book 
that can be understood via critical assessments alone. The eyes of believers can 
see beauty and perfection therein that are invisible to non-believers’ eyes. And 
this is a ruling that holds true for all the classical works of religion, mysticism and 
literature. The two different ways of looking at them are complementary. 

What I have proposed esteems both the work of non-Muslim researchers and 
their fair-minded; “non-believing” explorations, and the work-of-Muslim exegetes- 
who seek guidance in the Qur’an, see it as a gift from God that contains transcen¬ 
dental secrets, and turn to it in order to find felicity, not to dissect it. 

Far from forcing each other off the road, these two approaches can open up new 
avenues for each other, as long as they do not fall into the trap of pious dogmatism 
or academic exclusivity and snobbery. Perhaps the following verses (al-Rahman 
[55], 19-22) are the ideal words with which to conclude this foreword: “He 
let forth the two seas that meet together, between them a barrier they do not 
overpass ... From them come forth the pearl and the coral.” 


Abdolkarim Soroush 
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Introduction 

The golden age of Quranic studies ? 1 

Gabriel Said Reynolds 


On the afternoon of Monday July 5,2010, as I was working on a draft of the present 
introduction, I received the terrible news that Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd had died earlier 
that day in Cairo. Professor Abu Zayd, the keynote speaker of the 2009 Notre Dame 
Qur’an conference on which this book is based, was a revered teacher of Muslims 
and non-Muslims alike. His Arabic works on Islamic thought were translated into 
Turkish, Persian, Indonesian, and many European languages. His “humanistic herme¬ 
neutic” (see his contribution to the present volume), a method of Qur’an interpreta¬ 
tion developed during his work in exile towards the end of his life, garnered significant 
interest in the West and in the Islamic world. 2 Accordingly Prof. Abu Zayd was often 
asked to give major speeches, and to him the keynote speech at our conference could 
hardly have been an extraordinary event. Yet to the community of students and 
scholars of the Qur’an who gathered at Notre Dame it certainly was. And so the 
present book is dedicated to his memory, in gratitude for his presence among us in 
April 2009, and in gratitude for the wisdom he has shared with many throughout the 
years. 

The April 2009 Notre Dame Qur’an conference was preceded by a conference in 
2005, the papers of which were published under the title The Qur 'an in Its Historical 
Context (Routledge, 2008). In that book’s introduction, subtitled “Qur’anic Studies 
and Its Controversies,” I describe the mysteries surrounding the supposed destruction 
of the Qur’an manuscript films collected by Gotthelf Bergstrasser (d. 1933) and Otto 
Pretzl (d.-1941) and the early Qur’an manuscripts discovered in 1972 in the Great 
Mosque of San'a’, Yemen. I focus, however, on the works of those authors who have 
challenged traditional ideas about the Qur’an in recent decades. The works of these 
authors, I argue, have fomented methodological confusion in Qur’anic studies: 
“Their theories, besides their basic precept, actually have very little in common. This 
sub-culture, therefore, has not developed a methodology, much less a school, that 
poses an organized challenge to the current paradigm.” 3 

1 In preparing the present introduction I benefited greatly from the process of reading and editing the 
works of the contributors to this volume. I would like to express my gratitude to them, and to 
Prof. Michael Pregill, who offered constructive observations on an earlier version of this introduction. 

2 To this end see the PhD dissertation of Yusuf Rahman (McGill University, 2001): The Hermeneutical 
Theory of Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd: An Analytical Study ofHis Method ofInterpretation. 

3 G.S. Reynolds, “Introduction: Quranic Studies and Its Controversies,” QHC, (1-25) 8. 
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In the introduction to the present book I will focus not on particular controver¬ 
sies, but rather on the remarkable increase of work in Qur’anic studies generally. 
Indeed if such things were to be evaluated by the level of activity alone, then it 
would seem that the golden age of Qur’anic studies has arrived. In order to illus¬ 
trate this scholarly activity I will present the state of Qur’anic studies today in the 
light of earlier assessments of the field. Thereafter I will ask whether this activity 
is indeed the sign of a golden age. 

Three assessments of Qur’anic studies 

In the “Present Status of Qur’anic Studies,” published in 1957, Arthur Jeffery empha¬ 
sizes the failure of scholars to produce critical work on the text of the Qur’an. 4 5 While 
noting numerous studies (including his own) on non-canonical (mushgff and canon¬ 
ical (gird ‘at) variants to the Qur’ an, 6 Jeffery laments the failure of the project that he 
had begun with Bergstrasser and Pretzl to produce a critical edition of the Qur’an. 7 
He notes that the 1342/1924 edition of Cairo had increasingly become something 
approaching the textus receptus of the Qur’ an, even among western scholars. Yet this 
edition, he adds, is an imperfect reproduction of the Haf§ (d. 180/796) 'an 'Asim 
(d. 127/745) tradition and hardly a critical text. 8 As for the ever increasing number 
of translations of the Qur’an in his day, Jeffery finds them largely redundant: “Trans¬ 
lations, however, in both European and Oriental languages, continue to appear, but 
with few exceptions, they make no real contribution to Qur’anic studies.” 9 

4 See A. Jeffery, “The present status of Qur’anic studies,” Middle East Institute: Report of Current 
Research, Spring 1957, 1-16. 

5 G. Bergstrasser, “Die Koranlesung des Hasan von Basra,” lslamica 2, 1926, 11-57; idem, 
Nichtkanonishe Koranlesarten im Muhtasab des Ibn Ginni, Munich: Sitzungsberichte der 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1933; Ibn Halawaihs Sammlung niclitkanonischer 
Koranlesarten, Istanbul: Bibliotheca lslamica, 1934; A. Jeffery, Materials for the History of the 
Quran: The Old Codices, Leiden: Brill, 1937; idem, “The Qur'anreadings ofZaid b. AIT,” Revista 
degliStudi Orientalt 16, 1936,49-89; idem, “The Qur’an readings of Ibn Miqsam,” Ignace Goldzilter 
Memorial Volume, Budapest: n.p., 1948, 1-38. 

6 A. Jeffery, Two Muqaddimas to Qur 'anic Sciences: The Muqaddima to the 'Kitab al-MabanV and the 
Muqaddima of Ibn ‘A(iyya to His TafsTr, Cairo: Brothers Khaniji, 1954; O. Pretzl, “Die Wissenschaft 
der Koranlesung," lslamica 6,1934,1-47,230-46,290-331; E. Beck, “Der 'utmanische Kodex in der 
Koranlesung des zweiten Jahrhunderts,” Orientalia 14, 1945, 355-73; idem, “Die Kodizesvarianten 
der Amsar,” Orientalia 16, 1947,353-76; idem, “Studien zur Geschichte der Kufischen Koranlesung 
in den beiden ersten Jahrhunderten I,” Orientalia 17,1948,326-54; idem, “Studien zur Geschichte der 
KQfischen Koranlesung in den beiden ersten Jahrhunderten II,” Oiientalia 19, 1950, 328-50; idem, 
“Studien zur Geschichte der Kufischen Koranlesung in den beiden ersten Jahrhunderten Ill,” Orientalia 
20, 1951, 316-28; idem, “Studien zur Geschichte der Kufischen Koranlesung in den beiden ersten 
Jahrhunderten IV," Orientalia 22, 1953, 59-78; idem, “Die Zuverkissigkeit der Oberlieferung von 
ausser'utmanischen Varianten bei al-Farra’,” Orientalia 23,1954,412-35. 

7 On which see G.S. Reynolds, “Introduction: Qur’anic studies and its controversies,” 3-7. 

8 “As Bergstrasser pointed out in his Koranlesung in Kairo,’ in Der Islam 20,1932 this edition does not 
succeed in giving an entirely satisfactory text of the Hafs tradition, largely because its editors relied on 
relatively modem writers instead of going back to the older and more reliable sources.” Jeffery, “The 
present status of Qur’anic studies," 2. 

9 Ibid., 3-4. 
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Regarding “higher (or literary)” studies of the Qur’an, Jeffery is hardly more 
enthusiastic. He notes with appreciation the appearance of Regis Blachere’s Intro¬ 
duction au Coran,' 0 and the posthumous publication of Richard Bell’s Introduc¬ 
tion to the Qur'an," but he concludes that neither surpasses Noldeke (et al.)’s 
Geschichte des Qorans. To this Jeffery adds: ‘There has been no recent system¬ 
atic investigation” of the grammar and syntax of the Qur’ an, and “we still have no 
comprehensive work on the theology of the Qur’an.” 12 He similarly laments the 
absence of a comprehensive work on the literary and religious sources of the 
Qur’an (commenting, “we are still using the rather antiquated works of Geiger... 
and St. Clair Tisdall” 13 ). He does, however, acknowledge the appearance of a 
considerable number of studies focused on either Jewish or Christian antecedents 
to the Qur’an. To this end Jeffery recognizes in particular the exceptional value of 
Heinrich Speyer’s Die biblischen Erzdhlungen im Koran.''' 

Angelika Neuwirth opens her 1983 analysis of Qur’anic studies with the 
remark, “Die westliche Koranforschung ... steckt - gemessen an vergleich- 
baren Forschungsgebieten - noch immer in den Kinderschuhen.” 15 Like 
Jeffery twenty-six years earlier, Neuwirth finds that the field of Qur’anic 
studies still lacked the sort of resources that are taken for granted in other 
fields, such as a dictionary of Qur’anic Arabic, a comprehensive evaluation 
of Qur’anic grammar, and a commentary arranged by subject. 16 Neuwirth 
describes most recent works in the field as studies of minor, isolated matters, 
achieved “ohne besonderes MethodenbewuBtsein.” 17 Otherwise Neuwirth 
objects to the manner in which certain scholars (namely Bell, Blachere, and 
Wansbrough) had argued against the conventional notion that the Sura was the 
original organizing unit of the Qur’an. 18 In a similar tone she notes how John 
Burton and John Wansbrough both challenged the notion of the 'Uthmanic 


10 Paris: Maisonneuve, 1947. NB: Also The Qur'an: An Encyclopedia, ed. O. Leaman, London: 
Routledge, 2006 

11 Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1953. 

12 Jeffery, “The present status of Qur'anic studies,” 6. 

13 Ibid., 8. 

14 After noting his wish that the articles of David KUnstlinger would be gathered together and repub¬ 
lished, Jeffery adds that it would be “a still greater service if there could be issued in this country 
[i.e. the United States] Speyer’s Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Koran (Breslau 1937), all but a 
few copies of which were destroyed during the anti-Jewish troubles in centra! Europe.” Ibid., 9. 
Speyer’s work was in fact later republished in Germany: Hildesheim: Olms, 1961. 

15 “Qur’anic studies in the West, when measured against comparable fields of study, is still in 
its infancy.” A. Neuwirth, “Zum neueren Stand der Koranforschung,” in F. Steppat (ed.), XXI. 
Deuisclier Orientalistentag, vom 24 bis 29 Marz 1980 in Berlin, Supplement 5, Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1983, (183-89) 183. For a second assessment of the field from roughly the same 
period see A.T. Welch, “Qur’anic studies - problems and prospects,” Journal of the American 
Academy of Religion Thematic Studies 47:4S, 1979, 620-34. 

16 Neuwirth, “Zum neueren Stand der Koranforschung," 183. 

17 “with no particular consciousness of methodology.” Ibid. 

18 Ibid., 183-84. 
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codex, although in quite different (and indeed contradictory) ways. 19 Neuwith 
dedicates most of her survey to a refutation of their works. 20 

Fred Donner's 2008 assessment of Qur’ anic studies in The Qur 'an in Its Histor¬ 
ical Context is notably different. 21 Donner is not concerned by a lack of scholarly 
work on the Qur' an, but rather by conflicts among scholars working on the Qur’an. 
Donner opens his article with the remark. “Qur’ anic studies, as a field of academic 
research, appears today to be in a state of disarray.” 22 Thereafter he identifies five 
questions regarding the Qur’an on which no scholarly consensus exists: 

1 The existence of an “Ur-Qur’an.” 

2 The character of the “Ur-Qur’ an” (among those who accept its existence). 

3 The original language and script of the Qur’an. 

4 The transmission of the “Ur-Qur’an”. 

5 The codification and canonization of the Qur’an. 

Donner illustrates how recent critical studies of the Qur’an have addressed these 
matters, but in such different ways that no clear picture of the Qur’ an’s origins has 
emerged. Liiling, for example, argues that behind the Qur’ an lies the hymnal of an 
Arabic Christian community, while Wansbrough proposes that the Qur’an is the 
product of scattered “prophetical logia.” In a more recent publication Christoph 
Luxenberg contends that the original language of the Qur’an was heavily influ¬ 
enced by the vocabulary and syntax of Syriac (a language that the Muslim scholars 
who later established the scriptio plena of the Qur’an did not understand). 23 On 
the question of the transmission of the Qur’an, Donner notes the conventional 
view that an ancient oral tradition accompanied the transmission of the scriptio 
defectiva text, and recent research that seems to contradict this view. On the 
problem of the codification of the Qur’an, he comments: “The available evidence 


19 J. Burton, The Collection of the Qur’an, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977; 
J. Wansbrough, Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural Interpretation, Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1977 (reprint: Amherst, NY: Prometheus, 2004). See A. Neuwirth, “Zum 
neueren Stand der Koranforschung,” 184-87. 

20 “Es scheint daran festzuhalten zu sein, daB nicht nur der Koran bei der frilhen Gemeinde ein ‘wohl- 
bewahrtes Buch’ war, sondem auch die Nachrichten fiber seine Sammlung ein wohlbewahrtes 
Kapitel in der Gesohichte ihres SelbstverstUndnisses.” Ibid., 189 

21 F. Donner, “The Qur'an in recent scholarship: Challenges and desiderata,” QHC, 29-50. Donner 
addresses a larger range of scholarship than Neuwirth, in part because Neuwirth’s article is inten¬ 
tionally focused on certain questions, and in part due to the works that had appeared -in the 
intervening years (or, in the case of Liiling, works that were available to Neuwirth but which she 
does not discuss). See G. Liiling, Ober den Ur-Qur 'an: Ansatze zur Rekonstruktion vorislamischer 
christlidler Strophenlieder im Qur’an, Erlangen: Liiling, 1974; translated and expanded as 
A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, Delhi: Molital Banarsidass, 2003; idem, Der christliche 
Knit an der vorislantischen Kaaba, Erlangen: Liiling, 1977; idem, Die Wiederentdeckung des 
Propheten Muhammad: eine Kritilcam “christlichen" Abendland, Erlangen: Liiling, 1981. 

22 Donner, “The Qur'an in recent scholarship,” 29. 

23 C. Luxenberg, Die syro-aramaische Lesarl des Koran, Berlin: Das arabische Buch, 2000 
(2nd edition: Berlin: Schiler, 2002; 3rd edition, 2007; English trans.: Berlin, Schiler, 2007). 
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on the Qur’an’s codification, similarly, seems to provide support for both the 
early-codification and the late-codification hypotheses.” 24 

By the end of Donner’s article readers might expect a gloomy assessment of 
Qur’anic studies. Instead, Donner finds the field to be markedly improved: “I do 
not want to imply, however, that this current disarray is necessarily a bad thing. 
Quite the contrary, it is far preferable to the earlier stage of ‘false consensus,’ 
which really concealed a failure or refusal to address some burning questions in a 
critical way (perhaps for fear of antagonizing believers).” 25 

Current developments in Qur’anic studies 

But the rise of interest in the critical questions of Islamic origins is not the only 
positive development in Qur’anic studies. Research on the Qur’an generally has 
continued to increase, and today many of the desiderata named by Jeffery and 
Neuwirth have been achieved. The following brief survey of recent critical work 
in Qur’anic studies might illustrate this trend, although it hardly represents a 
comprehensive catalog of such work. 

Perhaps the most significant development in Qur’anic studies is the appearance 
of new scholarly reference works. Two Arabic-English dictionaries of the Qur’an 
have recently been published: A Concise Dictionary of Koranic Arabic (2004) by 
Arne A. Ambros and Stephan Prochazka (supplemented in 2006 by The Nouns of 
Koranic Arabic Arranged by Topics: A Companion Volume to the Concise 
Dictionary ofKoranic Arabic), 26 and The Arabic-English Dictionary of Qur 'anic 
Usage by Elsaid Badawi and Muhammad Abdel Haleem (2008). 27 Moreover, 
another lexical resource can now be found in Martin Zammit’s A Comparative 
Lexical Study of Qur 'anic Arabic (2002), 28 a work that provides cognate terms in 
a number of Semitic languages (although not, unfortunately, Christian Palestinian 
Aramaic) for Qur’anic vocabulary. 

The most significant new publication in terms of breadth is the Encyclopaedia 
of the Qur’an (2001-6), which covers a wide range of topics, including many of 
those which Jeffery felt were in need of scholarly treatment, such as the grammar, 
syntax, and theology of the Qur’an. The 2007 publication of the Dictionnaire du 
Coran (not a lexicon but a one-volume reference work), a dense volume with 


24 Donner, “The Qur’an in recent scholarship,” 42. 

25 Ibid., 43. 

26 Wiesbaden: Reichert, 2004,2006. 

27 Leiden: Brill, 2008. However this work, it seems to me, does not substantially surpass the 1873 
dictionary of John Penrice: A Dictionary and Glossary of the Kor-an with Copious Grammatical 
References and Explanation of the Text, London: King and Co., 1873. For a more detailed consid¬ 
eration of these and other dictionaries of the Qur’an see Andrew Rippin’s contribution to the 
present volume: “Studies in Qur’anic vocabulary: The problem of the dictionary.” 

28 Leiden: Brill, 2002. 
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contributions from a wide range of francophone scholars, is likewise a noteworthy 
development in Qur’anic studies. 29 

Whereas Jeffery noted the absence of a critical edition of the Qur’an, this task 
has now been taken up by a research team of the Freie Universitat in Berlin. 30 The 
significance of this task, however, is still unclear. The defective script of the early 
Qur’an manuscripts renders the very definition of a critical edition problematic. If 
the goal of such an edition is to represent the earliest pronunciation of the Qur’an, 
the ancient manuscripts themselves will hardly be sufficient, since they represent 
only a shorthand of the consonantal text. Scholars might then turn to the reports 
found in later Islamic literature on the readings (qira ’at) of the Qur’an to infer the 
shape of the complete text. But in that case the task achieved would not be funda¬ 
mentally different from the work of the committee, led by Muhammad b. 'All 
al-HusaynT al-Haddad, that established the Cairo version of the Qur’an on the 
basis of literary reports of the Hafs (d. 180/796) 'an 'A§im (d. 127/745) reading. 31 
Of course, a critical edition could provide a wider range of qira ’at in some sort of 
apparatus - or perhaps with a digitalized hypertext - and scholars could attempt 
methodically to decide in each case which reading is more ancient. But then indi¬ 
vidual scholars can already use a work such as Mu'jam al-qira'at al-qur’anlyya 
(1983) to make their own decisions on these matters. 32 In any case scholars might 
remember that Otto Pretzl himself apparently gave up the task of a critical edition 
of the Qur’ an towards the end of his life, having grown convinced that the Islamic 
tradition of qira ’at was essentially exegetical. 33 With similar logic Donner himself 


29 Ed. M.A. Amir-Moezzi, Paris: Laffont, 2007. 

30 The research project Corpus Coranicum: Edition und Kommentar des Korans (the name 
corpus coranicum coming from Pretzl’s description of the initial project; see: O. Pretzl, Die 
Fortfiilirung des Apparatus Crilicus zum Koran. Sitzungsbericlite der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften 1934 (Heft 5), Munich: Verlag der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1934, 12) is described by M. Marx, “Ein Koran-Forschungsprojekt in der Tradition der Wissen-. 
schaft des Judentums: Zur Programmatik des Akademienvorhabens Corpus Coranicum,” in D. 
Hartwig, W. Homolka, M. Marx, and A. Neuwirth (eds), lm vollen Licht der Geschichle: Die 
Wissenschaft des Judentums und die Anfange der kritischen Koranforschung, WOrzburg: Ergon, 
2008,41-53. 

31 G. Bergstriisser, “Koranlesung in Kairo,” Der Islam 20,1932, (1-42), 3-4. 

32 Mu jam al-qira'at al-qur'aniyya, ed. ‘Abd al-'Al Mukanam and Ahmad 'Umar, Kuwait: Dhat 
al-Salasil, 1403/1983. 

33 In 1948 August Fischer wrote: “Von den ‘Koran-Lesarten,’ die m.E. groDenteils weiter nichts sind als 
Emendationsexperiments philologisch geschulter Koran-Forscher an schwierigeren Stellen des 
'otmanischen Koran-Textes, ist in den letzten zwei Jahrzehnten unter dem Einflusse Bergstrasser’s, 
seines Schillers und Mitarbeiters Pretzl und Jeffery’s wohl zu viel Aufhebens gemacht worden. 
Pretzl war, wie ich in wiederholten mit ihm in Kairo ilber diese Dinge gefuhrten GesprSchen 
feststeiien konnte, in den letzten Jahren seines - leider wie das seines Lehrers zu frOh tragisch 
abgeschlossenen - Lebens von der generellen hohen Bewertung der Koran-Handschriften und 
Koran-Lesarten, wie er sie zunachst von seinem Lehrer iibemommen hatte, stark zuriickgekommen.” A. 
Fischer, “Grammatisch schwierige Schwur- und Beschworungsformeln,” Der Islam 28,1948, (1-105) 
5, n. 4. Anton Spitaler, Pretzl’s successor, testifies to the same in his obituary for Pretzl, ZDMG 96, 
1942, 163-4. Whether Spitaler himself chose not to work on a critical edition on the same grounds is 
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argues that, in light of our current state of knowledge, any project to establish a 
critical edition of the Qur’an will likely be flawed. 34 

Alternatively, of course, the goal of a critical edition could be to represent the 
most ancient orthography of the text. But in this case a critical edition of the 
Qur’an would be effectively illegible, since it would not include the diacritical 
marks that appear in later manuscripts to fill out the skeletal script of the early 
manuscripts. Such a critical edition would not be much more useful than the 
facsimile reproduction of the early manuscripts themselves. And indeed the most 
ancient manuscripts are increasingly available to scholars. Sergio Noja Noseda 
and Francois Deroche have in recent years published clear and large-scale facsim¬ 
iles of Ms. arabe 328 from the Bibliotheque nationale de France (1998), 33 and the 
first half of Ms. Or. 2165 of the British Library (2001). 36 Moreover, an increasing 
number of hijazT manuscripts are available through digital representations online, 
including Mingana-Islamic Arabic 1572, 37 and twenty-seven of the Qur’an frag¬ 
ments discovered in 1972 in the Great Mosque of San’a’, Yemen. 38 

In general the increase in online resources for the study of the Qur’an is notable. 39 
Mehdi Azaiez manages an extremely useful website (<http://mehdi-azaiez.org>; in 
French) with information on conferences and publications in Qur’anic studies. 
Meanwhile, the number of websites that offer a variety of Qur’an translations for 


34 “There can be no doubt that the most cherished dream of everyone who works with the Qur'an 
- whether academic specialist or believing Muslim (not, of course, exclusive categories) - would 
be the preparation of a truly critical edition of the text: that is, an edition that, working from the 
evidence provided by the earliest manuscript sources, comes as close as scientifically possible to 
the exact wording and vocalization of the original text - the Ur-Qur’an. But no sooner do we 
make this statement than, in light of what we have just discussed, we realize how problematic it 
is. For, the implication of many of the preceding reflections on recent scholarship on the Qur’an 
is that we face daunting problems of analysis and interpretation - orthographic, linguistic, and 
historical - that must be resolved before we could prepare such an ‘Urtext’ edition with any 
confidence. To attempt such an undertaking before we have attained greater clarity on at least the 
more pressing of these problems, it seems to me, would be to risk making many false starts and 
possibly calamitous failure of the enterprise, as laboriously-edited parts of the text were shown to 
be incorrect by new discoveries.” Donner, ‘The Qur'an in recent scholarship: Challenges and 
desiderata,” 43-44. 

35 Sources de la transmission manuscrite du texle coranique, I. Les manuscrits de style higazi, le 
manuscrit arabe 328, ed. F. Deroche and S.N. Noseda, Lesa, Italy: Fondazione F. Noja Noseda, 
1998. Regarding this manuscript scholars might also now benefit from the exceptionally detailed 
study of F. Deroche: La transmission ecrite du coran dans les debuts de i'isiam: Le codex 
parisino-petropolitanus, Leiden: Brill, 2009. 

36 Sources de la transmission manuscrite du texle coranique. I. Les manuscrits de style liigazT, Le 
manuscrit Or. 2165 (f. 1 a 61), ed. F. Deroche and S.N. Noseda, Lesa, Italy: Fondazione F. Noja 
Noseda, 2001. 

37 See <http://vmr.bham.ac.uk/Collections/Mingana/lslamic_Arabic_1572/table/>. As of January 
28,2011 the website incorrectly labels the script “kufic.” 

38 See <http://www.unesco-ci.org/photos/showgallery.php/cat/837> (accessed May 17,2011). 

39 On this topic generally see A. Rippin, “Tools for the scholarly study of the Qur’an,” EQ, 
5:294-300. 
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comparison continues to increase, 40 while the site “Project Root List” (<http:// 
www.studyquran.co.uk/PRLonline.htm>) allows students to search through a 
virtually complete list of Arabic consonantal roots in the Qur’an. Each entry 
includes a list of the various lexemes in the Qur’an from that root with an English 
translation, Qur’anic chapter/verse references, and relevant grammatical informa¬ 
tion, along with a link to a PDF of the corresponding entry in Lane’s Lexicon. The 
site http://cl.haifa.ac.il/projects/quran/ allows users to search a transliterated text of 
the Qur’an on the level of morphemes. No less impressive among online resources 
is “The Qur’an Arabic Corpus” (<http://corpus.quran.com>), a site based at the 
University of Leeds that provides students with a detailed word by word analysis 
of the Cairo Qur’an’s vocabulary, morphology, and syntax, along with various 
syntactical charts (similar to those commonly used in grammars of New Testament 
Greek), and a detailed dictionary of the Qur’an. 41 

In addition, a remarkable number of new critical scholarly studies of the Qur’an 
have appeared since the publication of The Qur'an in Its Historical Context. In 
2010 the Qur’an research team centered at the Freie Universitat Berlin (led by 
Angelika Neuwirth, Nicolai Sinai, and Michel Marx) published The Qur'an in 
Context: Historical and Literary Investigations in the Qur 'anic Milieu* 2 a diverse 
work with twenty-eight contributions that emerged from a 2004 symposium. 43 A 
second center of critical Qur’anic Studies in Germany has also appeared in recent 
years with the title: Inaralr. Institut zur Erforschung der ffiihen Islamgeschichte 
und des Koran. Led by scholars at Die Universitat des Saarlandes (including Karl- 
Heinz Ohlig and Gerd-R. Puin), the Inarah Institute published four collected 
volumes of critical studies on the Qur’an and Islamic origins - volumes in 
part marked by radical historical revisionism - between 2005 and 2009 (and 
subsequently published two additional volumes). 44 

40 The website <http://www.quranbrowser.com> includes ten Qur’an translations (divided by orthodox 
Muslim, non-Muslim, and heterodox Muslim translators) into English that can be compared in an 
interlinear fashion. The page <http://www.altafsir.com/Languages.asp?LanguageID=2> includes (as 
of February S, 2011) links to translations of the Qur’an in 25 languages (including eight English 
translations). The “Online Quran Project” at <http://al-quran.info> aims at producing a comprehen¬ 
sive online library of Quran translations (all websites accessed February 5,2011). 

41 Also of note is <www.altafsir.com> (accessed January 28,2011), run by the “Royal Aal al-Bayt 
Institute for Islamic Thought,” a center founded by the Jordanian government that is also connected 
with the Common Word project. In addition to a selection of classical commentaries (in Arabic and 
English translation), their website includes a searchable database of qira ’at. 

42 Brill: Leiden, 2010. 

43 “Historische Sondierung und methodische Reflexionen zur Koranexegese - Wege zur 
Rekonstruktion des vorkanonischen Koran.” Berlin, January 21-25,2004. 

44 Die drnklen Anjange: Neue Forschungen zur Entslehung und frilhen GescliiclUe des Islam, Ed. K.-H. 
Ohlig and G.-R. Puin, Berlin: Hans Schiler, 2005; English trans.: The Hidden Origins of Islam, 
Amherst, NY: Prometheus, 2010; Der frtthe Islam, ed. K.-H. Ohlig, Berlin: Schiler, 2007; 
Scldaglichter: Die bieden ersten islamischen Jahrhunderte, ed. K.-H. Ohlig and M. GroB, Berlin: 
Schiler, 2008; Vom Koran zum Islam, ed. M. GroB and K.-H. Ohlig, Berlin: Schiler, 2009. The theme 
of illumination is apparent in two of these titles, and in the name inara itself (“enlightenment”). 

Of particular note in these contributions is the two-part article of Elizabeth Puin: “Ein frtlher 
Koranpalimpsest aus §an'a' (DAM 01—27.1),” Schlaglichter, 461 93, and Vom Koran zum Islam, 
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Similarly a substantial number of individual critical studies of the Qur’ an have 
appeared in recent years, 45 some of which are marked by idiosyncratic theories. In 
Le messie et son prophete: Aux origines de l ’islam (2005), 46 Edouard Gallez 
argues that Judaeo-Christianity (i.e. the ideas of Jewish Christians) lies behind 
much of the Qur’an. A similar, though more sober, argument is found in the work 
of Joachim Gnilka, Die Nazarener und der Koran, Eine Spurensuche (2007). 47 
These two works might be contrasted with the rhetorical study of Michel Cuypers 
in his Le festin: Une lecture de la sourate al-Ma 'ida (2007). Cuypers analyzes 
closely the Qur’an’s fifth chapter in order to uncover the logic of its rhetorical 
strategies and its use of Biblical traditions 48 


523-81. Puin analyzes several folios of a palimpsest Qur’an manuscript found in the great mosque 
of §an‘ a’ in 1972. In her analysis she details the orthographic variations between the rasm of the 
scriplio inferior and the scriplio superior and compares both texts to the standard (“King Fu’ad”) 
1924 Cairo edition. The implication, evidently, is that an appreciation of the San'a' manuscript can 
help produce a more ancient Qur’anic rasm than that achieved through the qira 'at traditions that 
shape the texlus receptus. 

A telling comparison can be made between her article and that of Behnam Sadeghi (assisted by 
Uwe Bergmann): “The codex of the companion of the Prophet and the Qur’an of the Prophet,” 
Arabica 57, 2010, 343-436. Sadeghi seems to have worked with a folio of the same manuscript. 
Whereas Puin identifies her manuscript as 01-27.1 of D3r al-Makh(u(at in San'a’, Sadeghi names 
the folio he examined only as “Stanford [20]07” and the manuscript to which it belongs only as 
“San'a’ 1.” However, he reports (p. 355) that his folio, which was purchased at auction at 
Sotheby’s in 1993, belongs to the same manuscript of a folio purchased on auction at Christie’s in 
2008. For her part Puin comments (p. 461, n. 1) that this latter folio seems to have been taken from 
the same manuscript with which she worked. Unfortunately Sadeghi seems to have been unaware 
of Puin’s work and makes no mention of it 

In his article Sadeghi similarly analyzes the variants found between the scriplio inferior and the 
scriplio superior of the palimpsest. However, his principal concern is to compare both layers with 
medieval Islamic traditions on the ma$alfif. Ultimately he argues that the scriplio superior (which 
Sadeghi labels “‘Uthmanic” and argues is a reflection of the Prophet’s own reading) of his manu¬ 
script is more ancient than the scriplio inferior, which he attributes to a “companion” (although it 
does not match the traditional descriptions of any one companion mu$haf). Thus Sadeghi concludes 
that the traditional account of the Qur'an’s codification is vindicated by his analysis. This conclu¬ 
sion, he explains, was predictable: “If anybody had the resources to ensure that a reliable version 
be chosen, it would have been the caliph; and if anybody had more to lose by botching up the task, 
again that would have been 'Uthman.” (Sadeghi, 414). 

45 In the following section I describe only scholarly monographs, in deference to space. Still it 
behooves me to mention, at least, the rigorous articles published in recent years by F. de Blois and 
P. Crone, both of whom approach the Qur’an in its historical context. See F. de Blois, “Nafrani 
and Ifariif: Studies on the religious vocabulary of Christianity and Islam,” BSOAS 65,2002,1-30; 
idem, “Elchasai - Manes - Muhammad: Manichaismus und Islam in religionshistorischcn 
Vergleichs,” Der Islam 81,2004,31-48; P. Crone, “How did the Qur'anic pagans make a living?” 
BSOAS 68,2005,87-99; and most recently eadem, “The religion of the Qur' anic pagans," Arabica 
57,2010, 151-200. 

46 Versailles: Editions de Paris, 2005. 

47 Freiburg: Herder, 2007. 

48 Paris: Lethellieux, 2007; English trans.: The Banquet: A Reading of the Fifth Sura of the Qur "an, 
Miami: Convivium Press, 2009. Also noteworthy is the work of M. Cuypers and G. Gobillet, 
Le Coran: Idies refues, Paris: Le cavalier blue, 2007. 
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A different approach is taken by David Powers in Muhammad is Not the Father 
of Any of Your Men: The Making of the Last Prophet (2009). 49 Powers, who 
presents physical evidence that the consonantal skeleton of Q. 4:12b was revised, 
argues that the stories of Muhammad’s biological son Ibrahim and his adopted son 
Zayd b. Haritha are narrative tropes more than recorded history. 50 In Muhammad 
and the Believers (2010) Fred Dormer looks to the Qur’an in order better to under¬ 
stand early Islamic history (the reverse of how things are conventionally done in 
western scholarship). 51 The Qur'an, Donner argues (in a manner much more 
subtle and sophisticated than can be summarized briefly), reflects an interconfes¬ 
sional movement of monotheistic believers; the definitive demarcation of Islam 
from Judaism and Christianity is a later development. 52 

For his part Tilman Nagel, in his introduction to Der Koran und sein religioses 
und kulterelles Umfeld (2010), 53 notes the remarkably intimate correspondence 
between the Qur’an and Syriac literature of the time. In my own work, The Qur 'an 
and Its Biblical Subtext (2010), 54 1 likewise emphasize this point, arguing that what 
seems to be idiosyncratic Biblical material in the Qur’an (often a cause for scholars 
to speculate that Muhammad was influenced by a heterodox Jewish or Christian 
sect) can be better understood when the Qur’an’s relationship with the tradition of 
Syriac homilies is appreciated. Furthermore I contend that Islamic exegetical litera¬ 
ture (including accounts of asbab al-nuziil) is best appreciated when read as the 
creative product of later Islamic intellectual culture, and not as an imperfect record 
of historical events. 

These sorts of arguments are based on a reasoned analysis of the Qur’an’s rela¬ 
tionship to earlier literature. In this they differ profoundly from the old tradition of 
Orientalism, by which research usually begins not with the Qur’an but rather with 
a reading (often polemical or hyperbolic) of the Prophet’s biography. In this 
regard it is noteworthy that Michel Cuypers’ work, in its English translation, won 
the 2009 “World Prize for Book qf the Year,” awarded by the Ministry of Culture 
and Islamic Guidance of the Republic of Iran. This award helps to undermine the 
fallacy that believing Muslims will neither welcome nor tolerate serious critical 
research on the Qur’an. Indeed it would be ironic if scholars in the West today 
would refrain from such research - concerned that they might offend Muslims 
thereby - when Muslims in the Islamic world are increasingly interested in it. 

49 Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2009. 

50 Powers argues (pp. 155ff.) that kalala (in Q 4:12b) is a later correction of kalla in the ms. Bibli- 
otheque nationale 328a, and that the second appearance in the Qur’an of kalala (in Q 4.176) is a 
later addition meant to explain the new meaning of Q 4.12b. This redaction. Powers contends, 
reflects changes in inheritance law related to the abolition of adoption in Q 33:4-5. 

51 Cambridge, MA: Belknap, 2010 

52 In this regard Todd Lawson’s The Crucifixion in the Qur'an: A Study in the History of Muslim 
Thought (Oxford: Oneworld, 2009) is noteworthy. After a detailed examination of the material 
relevant to the death of Jesus in the Qur'an, Lawson shows how the traditional Islamic teaching on 
this question reflects later doctrinal and historical developments. 

53 ed. T. Nagel, Oldenbourg: Schriften des Historischen Kollegs, 2010. This work is a collection of 
papers from a 2006 colloquium on the Qur’an. 

54 London: Routledge, 2010. 
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Qur’anic studies and the translation of the Qur’an 

Yet the principal question at hand is not whether critical research in Qur’anic 
studies is increasingly prevalent, but whether this research is contributing to a 
more precise understanding of the Qur’an. In order to address this latter question 
we might look briefly at recent translations of the Qur’an. Translators, after all, 
must deal with what the Qur’an means, and their work might be thought of as the 
place where advances in our understanding of the Qur’an first become evident. 

A growing number of translations of the Qur’an into European languages have 
appeared in recent years, no doubt due in part to the increased market for all things 
Islamic since September 11, 2001. Here I will examine briefly six recent transla¬ 
tions of the Qur’an, four of them English: Abdel Haleem, Jones, Khalidi, and the 
Monotheist Group; one French: Abu-Sahlieh; and one German: Bobzin. 55 With 
one exception (the Monotheist Group), all of these translations are meant to be 
grounded in sober academic principles and unaffected by religious commitments. 
Still, and as we will see, they form a diverse group. 

In the introduction to his translation (published 2004), Abdel Haleem explains 
that in translating he always takes into account the occasion in the Prophet’s life 
when individual passages of the Qur’an were revealed. 56 Tarif Khalidi (translation 
published 2008), on the contrary, contends that by emphasizing traditions on the 
“occasions of revelation” translators risk limiting the meaning of the text: “But the 
very allusiveness of the text, its impersonality, its-meta-historical tone, seem 
almostdeliberately to de-emphasize context, and to address its audience or readers 
in a grammatical tense that I have elsewhere called ‘the eternal present tense.’ ” 57 


55 The list of recently published translations of the Qur'an is in fact much longer. Translations into 
English since 2005 include as well: The Koran Handbook: An Annotated Translation, trans. 
Nicholas Starkovsky, New York: Algora, 2005; The Qur'an with Annotated Interpretation in 
Modern English, trans. Ali Unal, Somerset, NJ: The Light, 2006; The Korana of Mother Goddess: 
A Women's Feminist Koran, trans. JoAnne Marie, n.c.: Lulu, 2007; The Qur'an: A Reformist 
Translation, trans. Edip Yflksel, Layth Saleh Al-Shaiban, and Martha Schulte-Nafeh, no city: 
Brainbow, 2007; The Sublime Quran, trans. Laleh Baklitiar, Chicago: Kazi, 2007; The Qur'an, 
trans. Wahiduddin Khan, New Delhi: Goodword, 2009. Uri Rubin’s scholarly recent scholarly 
translation of the Qur’an into modem Hebrew is also noteworthy: Ha-gor 'an. Tirgem me- 'Aravit 
ye-hosifhe 'arot, nispallim u-mafteah, Tel Aviv: University of Tel Aviv Press, 2005. 

56 The Qur'an, trans. M.A.S. Abdel Haleem, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004, xxx. Abdel 
Haleem introduces his translation with traditional accounts of the biography of Muhammad, the 
revelation of the Qur’an, and the compilation of the Qur'an. He continues with an account of the 
Qur’an’s structure (Suras and verses), and of the traditional division of the Qur'an into Meccan 
and Medinan periods. Thereafter Abdel Haleem discusses the style of the Qur’ an, Islamic interpre¬ 
tation (here he is concerned almost exclusively with a defense of the Qur’an’s material on war and 
the status of women), and the history of English translations of the Qur'an. Generally his account 
reflects a concern with religious apology: “By the end of the Prophet’s life (632 CE) the entire 
Qur’an was written down in the form of uncollated pieces” (p. xvi); “[the companions of the 
Prophet who collated the Qur'an] belonged to a cultural background that had a long-standing tradi¬ 
tion of memorizing literature, history, and genealogy” (p. xvi). 

57 The Qur'an: A New Translation. London: Penguin Classics, 2008, xii. The reference is to 
T. Khalidi, The Muslim Jesus, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2001, 10. Khalidi 
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For his part Jones (translation published 2007) contends that Islamic traditions 
on pre-Islamic Arabia might help the translator better understand the Qur’an’s 
rhetoric, which he explains as an integration of “the clipped, gnomic style” of 
soothsayers, the “admonitory, exhortative and argumentative style” of scribes, the 
“narrative techniques” of the story-tellers and the “dramatic style” of some poetry. 58 
Different concerns are raised in the introduction to the translation (published 2008) 
of the Monotheist Group. 59 The anonymous translators (affiliated with the site 
<http://free-minds.org>) are “Quranists” (Ar. qur'aniyyun ) and focus therein on 
the importance of understanding the Qur’an independently from Islamic tradition 
and exegesis (which they contend is a sectarian distortion of the scripture) and 
structures of Islamic authority today. 60 

The French translation of Sami Awad Aldeeb Abu-Sahlieh (published 2008), 61 
which includes the Arabic text of the Qur ’ an in a separate column, 62 is unusual even 

divides his translation into paragraphs, in light of his conviction (which he shares with Suyutl) that 
the Qur’an is ordered according to “bursts” of revelation; he marks verse numbers only with a 
marginal note at the end of each paragraph. Khalidi also distinguishes between genres of Qur’anic 
material in his formatting so that the reader might make better sense of the Qur’an as a literary 
work (“Where it is in any sense ‘dramatic’, I have arranged the lines in a vertical ‘poetic’ fashion.” 
Ibid., xxi.). In his introduction Khalidi also emphasizes the challenges a translator of the Qur’an is 
faced with: “But here too I cannot claim to have done anything other than to highlight a problem 
of translation and offer a tentative solution to it.” Ibid., xxi. 

58 Alan Jones begins his translation with an introduction to the Prophet’s life, including a brief introduc¬ 
tion to the geography and demography of pre-Islamic Arabia, along with a traditional account of the 
religion and culture of pre-Islamic Arabs. When it comes to introducing the structure of the Qur’an, 
Jones warns the reader that traditions dating individual passages to certain moments in the Prophet’s 
life are unreliable: “But while it is true that with some of the Medinan siiras there is quite a good case 
for relating material they contain to historical events, there is a large number of suras whose dating 
remains highly doubtful.” The Qur 'an, trans. Alan Jones, Exeter: Gibb Memorial Trust, 2007,11-12. 
He adds that the western chronology of the Siiras established by Niildeke is no less so: “Yet it must 
be said that it is no real advance on the traditional Muslim dating.” Ibid., 11. Jones accordingly rejects 
the traditional notion that Qur’anic material moved from “terse and abrupt" to “diffuse” during the 
career of the Prophet, maintaining that a proper evaluation of the text shows that “there is relatively 
little change of style during the period of the Qur'an’s revelation.” Ibid, 16. 

59 The Message: A Pure and Literal Translation of the Qur an, no city: Brainbow Press, 2008. 

(50 To this end they include, in the introduction, images of early Qur’an manuscripts meant to show that 
the basmallah should be understood as part of the revelation (whereas later Islamic tradition made 
it an introductory formula). So too on the basis of manuscript evidence they do not include any titles 
of the Suras in their translation. In the opinion of the translators their independence from Islamic 
tradition and authority has allowed them to achieve, as the subtitle of their volume puts it, “a pure 
and literal Translation of the Qur'an.” However, in order to maintain a connection with the conven¬ 
tional chaptenverse numbering, they do not number the basmallah as a verse in their translation. 

The translators conclude the introduction with the admonition: “You now should have tire neces¬ 
sary tools to educate yourself to the Scripture’s system and method for deriving meanings and laws 
... Try to make it a habit of seeking the answers for yourself through the guidance of God... Do 
not be quick to ask ‘others’ what God says regarding this or that.” The Message, xix. 

61 Vivey: L’Aire, 2008. 

62 In the first edition of his translation (Le Coran, trans. R. Blachere, Pans: Maisonneuve, 1949), 
Regis Blachere similarly arranges the Qur’an according to a chronological ordering of its Suras. 
Whereas Blachere, however, develops his own chronology, Abu-Sahlieh relies on that established 
by al-Azhar. 
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in its form. Abu-Sahlieh arranges the Suras according to a supposed chronological 
order, beginning with al- 'Alaq (Q 96) and ending with al-Na$r (Q 110). 63 For his 
part Harmut Bobzin does not rearrange the Suras in his German translation 
(published 2010), but he does include the traditional Islamic header which makes 
certain Suras Meccan and others Medinan. 64 Regarding the translation itself, Bobzin 
explains that he has attempted to preserve the abrupt quality, and even the rhyme, of 
terse material in the Qur’an, and something of die rhythmic nature of the entire text. 

Evidently the translations presented here differ both in regard to the formal 
representation of the text and the usefulness of Islamic tradition in interpreting it. 
Our concern, however, is to what extent these translations have benefited from 
recent critical scholarship on the Qur’an. In order to address this question I turn 
now to their rendering of two passages which have presented difficulties to earlier 
interpreters. The first, Al ‘Imran (3) 3-4, is concerned with Biblical material: 

Nazzala 'alayka al-kitaba bi-l-haqqi musaddiqan li-ma bayna yadayhi 
wa-anzala l-tawrata wa-injil * min qablu hudan li-l-nasi wa-anzala l-furqana 
inna lladhma Icafaru bi-ayati Llahi lahttm ‘adhabun shadidun wa-Llahu 
‘azTzun dhu intiqam 

Abdel Haleem - Step by step. He has sent the Scripture down to you [Prophet] 
with the Truth, confirming what went before: He sent down the Torah and the 
Gospel * earlier as a guide for people and he has sent down the distinction 
[between right and wrong]. Those who deny God’s revelations will suffer 
severe torment. God is almighty and capable of retribution. 

Jones - He has sent down to you 8 [the superscript “s”=singular] the Scripture 
in truth, confirming what came before it. And He sent down the Torah and the 
Gospel, * Previously, as a guidance for the people; and He sent down the 
Salvation. * [4a] Those who do not believe in the signs of God will have 
painful torment. God is Mighty and Able to take revenge. 

Khalidi - He sent down to you the Book with the Truth, 

Confirming His previous Scriptures. 


63 Abu-Sahlieh also includes extensive footnotes with indications of variants ( qira’at ), relevant 
Biblical (or Talmudic/midrashic) references, notes on verses considered abrogated by traditional 
Islamic jurisprudence, and citations of earlier French translations that differ from his own rendering. 

64 Der Koran. Munich: Beck, 2010. At the end of the volume Bobzin includes 170 pages of comments, 
made up above all of brief explanations of the Arabic that underlies the words, syntax, and punc¬ 
tuation he has chosen in the translation. The comments are arranged with chapter/verse references, 
i.e they are not endnotes. In other words, readers will find no mark in the translation itself to indi¬ 
cate that a comment exists at the end of the volume. Thereby Bobzin no doubt meant to preserve 
something of the visual simplicity that is found in the standard Arabic Qur’an. Yet the very length 
of his explanatory comments illustrates how much of the Qur’an’s meaning is uncertain, and the 
format of his text might give readers precisely the opposite impression. 
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And He sent down the Torah and the Evangel, beforehand: 

A guidance to mankind. . 

And He sent down the Criterion. 

Those who blaspheme against the revelations of God shall meet with 
terrible torment. 

God is Almighty, Vengeful. 

Monotheist Group - He sent down to you the Scripture with truth, authenti¬ 
cating what is present with it; and He sent down the Torah and the Injeel. * 
From before as a guidance for the people, and He sent down the Criterion. 
Those who rejected God’s revelations, they will have a painful retribution, 
and God is Noble, extracting in Revenge. 

Abu-Sahlieh - II a fait descendre sur toi le livre avec la verite, confirmant ce 
qui est devant lui. II a fait descendre la Torah et l’Evangile * auparavant, 
comme direction pour les humains. Et il a fait descendre la delivrance. Ceux 
qui ont mecru aux signes de Dieu aurOnt un chatiment fort! Dieu est fier 
et vengeur. 

Bobzin - Herabgesandt hat er auf dich das Buch mit der Wahrheit, bestati- 
gend, was vor ihm war. Herabgesandt hat er Tora und Evangelium * schon 
vorher - fur die Menschen als Geleit. Und die Entscheidung hat er herabge¬ 
sandt. Siehe denen die nicht an Gottes Zeichen glauben, ist strenge Strafe 
bestimmt. Gott ist machtig, Herr der Vergeltung. 

In analysing these translations one might first notice certain peculiar features. 
Abdel Haleem adds the phrase “step by step” to his description of revelation. This 
may reflect his notion of “occasions of revelation,” but it does not seem to corre¬ 
spond with any phrase in the verse. He also indicates between brackets that the 
pronoun (which in Arabic has no precedent) “you” (i.e. the recipient of revelation) 
is the Prophet. His translation “capable of retribution” seems to soften consider¬ 
ably the Arabic dim l-intiqam ; others translate: “Able to take revenge;” “Vengeful;” 
“extracting in Revenge” (I assume “exacting” is meant here); “vengeur” or “Herr 
der Vergeltung” (in a comment Bobzin suggests “Herr der Rache” as another 
rendering). Kafaru is rendered with different terms and different tenses but (with 
the exception of Khalidi, who translates “blaspheme”) all of the translators seem 
to agree that it means something like “deny” or “disbelieve.” 

All of the translators likewise agree that the term kitab in the opening line means 
“book” or “scripture.” They all capitalize their translation of kitab - except for Abu- 
Sahlieh (in German, of course, nouns are anyway capitalized) - suggesting that they 
have a specific book in mind. They are less clear about the phrase li-rnd bayna 
yadayhi, which some translate as “that which is before him” (Abu-Sahlieh, Bobzin) 
or “before it” (Monotheist Group), and others as “what went before” (Abdel Haleem) 
or “what came before it” (Jones) or “beforehand” (Khalidi). These latter translators 
may mean thereby that the kitab is the Qur’an itself (which confirms earlier books). 
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but then Bobzin at least suggests in a comment that the Qur’an is intended instead 
by a term in the next verse: furqan (regarding which see below). 65 

All of the translators simply render tawrdt as Torah, but with injil confusion 
appears. The Monotheist Group transliterates the Arabic word into English letters 
(Injeel); Abdel Haleem, Jones, Abu-Sahlieh, and Bobzin translate the term as 
“Gospel” (Jones puts Gospel in italics). Khalidi uses “Evangel” (perhaps because 
it means “gospel” but sounds like injil). All of the translators capitalize this term, 
suggesting that the Qur’an means a specific book. But none of them explains what 
injil refers to (The Christian New Testament? Only one of the Gospels? An oral 
message? A Muslim book?). 

Perhaps the most salient difference between the translations is the rendering of 
furqan, a term understood in Islamic exegetical tradition in light of the Arabic root 
f.r.q. (~‘to differ”), but which in western scholarship is often connected to the 
Aramaic root p.r.q. (~‘to redeem”). 66 Abdel Haleem follows tradition, translating, 
“the distinction [between right and wrong];” Jones translates “the Salvation”, but 
then adds in a footnote: “or ‘the Criterion;’ ” Khalidi translates, “the Criterion;” 
as does the Monotheist Group. The capital “C” in these translations implies that 
the translators think the Criterion is nothing other than the Qur’an. Abu-Sahlieh 
translates “la delivrance,” while Bobzin opts for the traditional meaning: “die 
Entscheidung” (although in a comment he adds, “oder: ‘die Rettung’ ”). 

Similar confusion is found in the translations of al-tin (95), a passage concerned 
in part with eschatology: 

Wa-l-tin wa-l-zaytiin * wa-furi siriin * wa-hadhd l-baladi l-amin * la-qad 
khalaqna l-insanaft ahsani taqwim * thumma radadnahu asfala safilin * ilia 
lladhina amanu wa- 'amilu l-?dlihati fa-lahum ajrun ghayru mamnun *fa-ma 
yukadhdhibuka ba 'du bi-l-din * a-laysa Lla.hu bi-ahlcami l-hakimin 

Abdel Haleem - By the fig, by the olive, * by Mount Sinai, * by this safe 
town, * We create man in the finest state * then reduce him to the lowest of 
the low, * except those who believe and do good deeds - * they will have an 
unfailing reward. After this, what makes you [man] deny the Judgement? * Is 
God not the most decisive of judges? 

Jones - By the figs and olives, * By Mount Sinai, * By this secure territory, * 
We have created man in the fairest stature; * When We have rendered him the 
lowest of the low, * Except for those who believe and do righteous deeds - 
they will have an unbroken reward. * What will henceforth declare you" false 
concerning the judgement? * Is not God the most discerning of judges? 


65 Bobzin, 629, ad Q 3:4. 

66 Thus Jeffery {FV [2007], 225-29); cf. the theory of F. Donner that in certain cases furqan corre¬ 
sponds instead to Syriac puqdana (“command” or “commandment”): “Qur'anic furqan," JSS 52, 
2007,279-300. 
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Khalidi - By the fig and the olive, 

And by Mount Sinai, 

And this city, secure! 

We created man in fairest proportion, 

Then reduced him to the lowest of the low. 

Save them who believe and do righteous deeds - 
To them belongs a wage, unstinted. 

What then can lead you to deny the Judgement? 

Is God not the fairest of judges? 

Monotheist Group - By the fig and the olive. * And the mount of ages. * And 
this town of peace. * We have created mankind in the best form. * Then We 
returned him to the lowest of the low. * Except those who have believed and 
done good work, they will have a reward of thanks. * So what would make 
you deny the system after that? * Is God not the wisest of the wise? 

Abu-Sahlieh - Par le figuier et l’olivier! * Par le Mont Sinai! * Par cette contree 
sure! * Nous avons cree l’humain dans la meilleure forme. * Ensuite, nous 
l’avons ramene au plus bas des plus bas. * Sauf ceux qui ont era et ont fait les 
oeuvres vertueuses. Ils auront un salaire non reproche. * Apres [cela], qui te fait 
dementir le [jour du] jugement? * Dieu n’est-il pas le plus sage des juges? 

Bobzin - Bei den FeigenbSumen! Bei den Olivenbaumen! * Beim Berge 
Sinai! * Bei diesem sichem Ort! * Wir erschufen den Menschen in vollend- 
eter Gestalt, * alsdann machten wir ihn zum Niedrigsten der Niedrigen - * 
aufier denen, die glauben und gute Werke tun, denen wird Lohn zuteil, nicht 
unverdient - * was last dich also das Gericht noch leugnen? * 1st Gott denn 
nicht der weiseste der Richter? 

The translators agree that the opening verse of this chapter is a type of oath on 
fig(s) and olive(s) (or fig and olive trees). They likewise agree that the second 
verse is an oath on tur sinin; which five of the translations render as Mount Sinai. 
The Monotheist Group, however, translates fur sinin as “the mount of ages.” Now 
elsewhere (Q 23:20) the Qur’an refers to Mount Sinai as tur sayna’ (although 
sum ’ might better reflect the ancient pronunciation), but Islamic tradition gener¬ 
ally (and with good reason) 67 considers sTnfn to be a secondary form of the same 
term. 68 The Monotheist Group rejects this tradition, understanding sinin as the 
plural of sanna, “year,” (although siriin is the typical Quranic plural) and trans¬ 
lating “mount of ages.” 


67 As Jeffery (FV [2007], 183-84) notes, the form slum responds to the wn/fn rhyme of this Sura. 

68 Abu-Sahlieh in fact notes sayna ’ (and sina ) as a traditional variant reading for Q 95:2. 
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The difference among the translations in the third verse is more subtle but still 
significant. Jones and Abu-Sahlieh understand balad to be a reference to a region 
(“territory,” “contree”) but the other translations understand it to be a town or a 
city. Behind this lies the traditional idea (no doubt encouraged by the demonstra¬ 
tive article hadha, “this”) that the Qur’an intends here “Mecca.” Abdel Haleem 
says as much in a footnote; in his commentary Bobzin explains that by balad the 
Qur’an means more specifically the Ka'ba, which even the pre-Islamic pagans 
considered an inviolable site. 

Finally it is worth noting the differences to be found in the penultimate verse 
( fa-ma yukadhdhibuka ba 'du fi-l-din). Five of the translators understand md to 
refer to a thing (e.g. Abdel Haleem: “what makes you [man] deny ...”) but Abu- 
Sahlieh understands it as a person (“qui te fait dementir...”). The translators also 
disagree over the meaning and object of yukadhdhibuka. Five of the translations 
suggest that God is here speaking to “man” (n.b. Abdel Haleem’s insertion) in a 
general sense, and asking what (or who) could make him (i.e. anyone) deny the 
din (which, according to the Monotheist Group, means “system,” but according to 
the others is short for yawrn al-din [n.b. Abu-Sahlieh’s insertion] and means “the 
Day of Judgement”). Jones, however, understands that God is speaking to 
Muhammad, and asking rhetorically how anyone could now reject his teaching on 
God’s power to judge all humans and send them to heaven or hell. 69 

Evidently, there is no little disagreement among translators over the meaning of 
these two passages, which are not among those (such as, say, al-Nisa ’ [4] 157-9 
or al-Kawthar [108]) traditionally considered to be especially opaque. If critical 
scholarship had provided a convincing explanation of their meaning we would 
have found, presumably, less confusion among the translators. 

Tellingly, all of the translators - even the Monotheist Group - turn frequently to 
traditional Islamic lexicography and exegesis for solutions. For this reason they all 
seem to believe that al-tawrat and al-injil were books; they understand (with two 
exceptions) Jurqan to mean something like Criterion; and they suggest (with two 
exceptions) that balad is a reference to Mecca. Now the Islamic lexicographical and 
exegetical tradition, of course, cannot be dismissed lightly. By relying on it the 
translators presumably do arrive quite often at the ancient meaning of the Qur’an. 

For other problems, however, help is found outside of this tradition. Only by 
turning to Syro-Aramaic, for example, do Jones and Abu Sahlieh arrive at the 
compelling translation of furqan as “salvation” or “la delivrance.” 70 And for still 
other problems, such as the meaning and object of yukadhdhibuka, Syro-Aramaic 
is of no help. The problem for such cases is that the Qur'an is short on proper 


I? 69 Abdel Haleem mentions this latter interpretation, acknowledging that it is found with Fakbr al-DTn 

;y al-RazI. 

Ik 70 Muslim exegetes and lexicographers were of course extremely interested in the question of foreign 

te words ( al-kalimat al-dakhlla) in the Qur'an. Such interest, however, did not regularly lead to the 

}-' study and application of foreign languages in their exegesis. On the idiosyncratic nature of reports 

' on non r Arabic languages in traditional Islamic exegesis see A. Jeffery, FV (2007), 1-42; A. Rippin, 

“Syriac in the Qur'an,” QHC, 249-61. 

ite- 
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names and details of context and long on allusions and references. And since 
translators have no contemporaneous or earlier Arabic literature to work with, 71 
the only place to find explicit explanations of these allusions and references is 
medieval Muslim literature. But this literature itself is filled with debates over the 
Qur’an’s meaning (along with occasional confessions of complete uncertainty). 
Thus we arrive at the curious yet common phenomenon whereby the differences 
in modem translations of the Qur’an are often distant - and yet evident - 
reflections of the very same differences to be found centuries earlier among 
traditional Islamic authorities. 

In this light it would hardly seem correct to describe the current moment as a 
golden age of Qur’anic studies. Scholars of the Qur’an have not yet approached, 
let alone agreed upon, a basic understanding of the ancient meaning of the text. 
Thus the recent multiplication of translations of the Qur’an seems more ironic 
than a propos. 

Now the recourse of translators of the Qur’an to medieval Islamic literature 
is understandable. Their task might be compared to the translation of the Old 
Testament/Hebrew Bible. For their part, translators of the Old Testament/Hebrew 
Bible do not look to traditional literature such as Philo, Origen, the Babylonian 
Talmud, the Midrash Rabbah, or Martin Luther to discover the ancient meaning 
of the text. Instead they look to the study of Akkadian and North-West Semitic 
languages and literature, of paleography, of archaeology/epigraphy, etc. to do so. 
But this is only possible because of the immense archeological, epigraphical, and 
philological work that has been done in the fields of Assyriology and Judaic 
Studies, work that allows translators to understand their text in the light of the 
historical context in which it was composed. 

In comparison, scholars of the Qur’an still have a lot of work to do, and it is to 
this work that the Notre Dame conferences on the Qur’ an are dedicated. The studies 
presented here are dedicated to furthering our understanding of the Qur’an’s place 
in its historical context; in other words, they are meant to help students follow the 
Qur’an’s own references to the religion, literature, and society of the Late Antique 
Near East. This work alone will hardly resolve all of the methodological problems 
that are evident in recent studies and translations of the Qur’ an. However, it offers 
further resources for students of the Qur’an to discover the surprisingly profound 
ways in which the Qur’an is in conversation with its context. Moreover, it offers 
an example of how Muslim and non-Muslim scholars alike can express their 
appreciation for the Qur’an through the critical study of its contents. 

Regarding the contributions to the present volume 

New Perspectives on the Qur ‘an: The Qur ‘an in Its Historical Context 2 is divided 
into five parts, the first of which is “Method in Qur’anic studies.” Therein Fred 


71 On the troubles with using Jahill poetry in this manner see Reynolds, The Qur 'an and Its Biblical 
Subtext, 30-33. 
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Donner, in “The historian, the believer, and the Qur’an,” argues that critical schol¬ 
arship on the Qur’ an, properly understood, can neither prove nor disprove Islamic 
claims of faith. Accordingly he concludes that scholars have no need to shape 
their research according to Islamic apology, and no warrant to frame their research 
in polemical terms. Thereafter Andrew Rippin examines in detail the efforts of 
western scholars to develop a useful dictionary of the Qur’an, and notes the 
importance of etymological research to that task. Finally, Nasr Abu Zayd intro¬ 
duces the reader to the principal methodologies for the interpretation of the Qur’an 
associated with different Islamic sciences, and to the compelling story of his life¬ 
time of engagement with the Qur’ an and Islamic studies. Ultimately he argues that 
critical studies of the Qur’ an’s ancient meaning can help Muslims contemplate the 
Qur’an’s meaning (or better, significance) today: “The contextual socio-cultural 
meaning, that which was addressed to the first Arab recipients, should not be 
ignored or simplified. This meaning is a vital indication of the direction of the 
Qur’an’s message, i.e. its significance for the future generations of Muslims.” 72 

The second part of the present book, “The Qur’an and material evidence,” 
opens with Robert Hoyland’s examination of those early Arabic inscriptions, in 
the Hijaz which seem to have been written by Jews, or which seem to refer to Jews 
or Judaism. Thereby he illustrates how an appreciation of epigraphy can play an 
important role in our study of the Qur’an’s historical context. Hoyland’s chapter 
is complemented by that of Hani Hayajneh, who analyzes in detail Ancient South 
Arabian inscriptions that anticipate Qur’anic vocabulary. Through this analysis 
Hayajneh develops compelling new interpretations of ten Qur’anic passages. The 
final article in this section is that of Gerd Puin, who offers an exacting examina¬ 
tion of the Qur’anic rasm based on the evidence of the earliest manuscripts. Puin 
illustrates the substantial changes that have been made to Qur’anic orthography in 
the medieval and modem period (including with the 1924 Cairo Qur’an), and 
offers critical insights into the ancient shape of the Qur’anic text. 

The articles of the third part of the present volume, “Qur’anic vocabulary,” are 
focused on the nature of the Qur’an’s lexicon and the meaning of poorly under¬ 
stood Qur’anic terms. Shawkat Toorawa offers an exhaustive presentation and 
careful categorization of Qur’anic hapax legomena, and uses the results to caution 
scholars who hasten to emend such terms to match more common vocabulary. 
Manfred Kropp focuses in particular on al-Ikhlas (Q 112). He both proposes an 
emendation of this Sura and argues that a proper understanding of its development 
allows us to identify three phases in the development of the entire text of the 
Qur’an. Munther Younes, for his part, makes a compelling argument for an 
emended reading of al-Nazi 'at (Q 79), in his chapter, “Angels, stars, death, the 
soul, horses, bows - or women? The opening verses of Qur’an 79.” Finally, 
Christoph Luxenberg, applying the insights of Syriac vocabulary and grammar, 
offers a profoundly new reading of al-Najm (Q 53). 


72 Abu Zayd, “Towards understanding the Qur’an’s worldview: An autobiographical reflection,” this 
volume, p. 47-87. 
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In the fourth part, “The Qur’an and its religious context,” the authors illustrate 
how a careful appreciation of the religious context of the Late Antique Near East 
can help us understand aspects of the Qur’an that have long troubled interpreters. 
In the first chapter therein Sidney Griffith presents an exhaustive study 
of the Qur’anic term nasara in the light of the use of cognate Greek and Syriac 
terms in earlier Christian literature. Through this presentation the Qur’an’s logic 
for using an unusual term for Christians becomes evident, and the idea that 
this term reflects the influence of a heterodox sect is refuted. Devin Stewart 
reviews both traditional Islamic and western scholarship on poorly understood 
Qur’anic formulae (such as ma adraka, qul, and rabb [+definite noun]) and the 
disconnected (or “mysterious”) letters that open twenty-nine Suras. He then shows 
how an appreciation of earlier oracular texts, both Babylonian and Greek, can help 
us better to understand both features of the Qur’an. 

For his part Suleiman Mourad, by calling attention to various Qur’ anic passages 
that are often read in isolation, argues persuasively that the Qur’an does not deny 
the death of Jesus. His chapter is followed by that of Clare Wilde, who examines 
quotations of the Qur’an in early Christian Arabic literature, and investigates 
whether these quotations (many of which date to the early ' Abbasid period) might 
indicate something of a pre-orthodox Islamic approach to the Qur’an, if not a pre- 
canonical form of the Qur’an. Thereafter Gerald Hawting addresses the ambiguity 
between human and angelic messengers in the Qur’an. Noting that later Islamic 
exegesis attempted to draw distinct boundaries between the two, Hawting argues 
that this ambiguity reflects earlier Judaeo-Christian prophetology and angelology. 

The fifth and final part of the present volume is “The Qur’an and Biblical liter¬ 
ature,” by which is meant the Qur’an’s conversation not only with the canonical 
Bible, but also apocryphal and exegetical literature, including Talmudic, 
midrashic, and homiletic works. Therein Reuven Firestone first introduces the 
reader to the idea of the divine election of a people or a community in the Hebrew 
Bible and the New Testament. He then shows how the Qur’an both insists that 
only individuals, not communities, merit election (usually in the context of anti- 
Jewish or Christian polemic), and also emphasizes that merit is to be won by 
obeying the Prophet and being included in God’s chosen community. Waleed 
Ahmed addresses the Qur’anic passages (Q 11:78-79; 15:71) on Lot’s offer of 
his daughters to his hostile townspeople (cf. Genesis 19), illuminating both the 
intertextual nature of this material and its interpretation in traditional Islamic 
exegesis. 

Joseph Witztum, in “Joseph among the Ishmaelites: Q 12 in light of Syriac 
sources,” provides a detailed analysis of the Qur’an’s place in the larger exeget¬ 
ical tradition on the Joseph tale of Genesis. While western scholars have generally 
assumed that the Qur’anic Joseph account is related to Jewish midrash, Witztum 
illustrates the Qur’an’s close conversation on this point with a largely neglected 
corpus of Syriac literature. Emran El-Badawi also provides new insight on the 
Qur’an in the light of Syriac, with a case study on the language of condemnation. 
Through this study he argues that the Qur’ an is better compared to the Syriac, and 
not the Greek, New Testament. Finally Adam Silverstein analyzes the term sarh. 
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the name given to the structure that the Qur’ anic Pharaoh orders to be constructed, 
and examines the distinctive characteristics of the Pharaoh of the Bible, the 
Qur’an, and later Islamic tradition. Thereby he uncovers the close relationship of 
the Pharaoh of the Qur’an and the Pharaoh of Islamic tradition with (different 
currents of) Mesopotamian traditions. Thus the Qur’an’s intimate relationship 
with its Near Eastern religious context emerges. 

The present volume, of course, is not the only work in Qur’anic studies that 
explores this relationship. Indeed, much of this introduction is devoted to the 
general increase in scholarly activity on the Qur’an. This introduction has also 
shown that recent scholarly activity has not succeeded in illuminating the ancient 
meaning of the Qur’an. Still it seems to me that recent research in Qur’anic studies 
is marked by two auspicious trends. First, an increasing number of Muslim 
scholars - in the West and the Islamic world - are becoming involved in critical 
research on the Qur’an; many of these scholars have made a persuasive case that 
such research can play a positive role in religious reflection on the text. Second, 
and certain exceptions notwithstanding, recent critical scholarship on the Qur’an 
has been largely shaped by a sympathetic response to the text of the Qur’an itself. 
Instead of polemic, scholars involved in this movement are generally motivated 
by intellectual appreciation, even fascination, with the Qur’an. If the present work 
might contribute positively to either of these trends, then - in my estimation at 
least - it might be judged a success. 
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the Qur an 1 

Fred M. Dormer 


we understand the Qur an without knowing its historical context? The answer 
is, probably, no - but we have to try, because so far there is no alternative: the 
at least from the perspective of Western historians, has yet be placed 
convincingly in a secure historical context. There is still no definite consensus on 
what the text originally was, what its original social setting and role may have 
been, how and when and where it came together, or even whether the Qur’an that 
existed for at least twelve centuries originated as a unitary document or 
whether it is, rather, a compilation of once separate materials coming, perhaps, 
different communities. 

Given this grave uncertainty over the Qur’an’s context, scholars must reverse 
the usual procedure when studying a text: rather than using the context to illumi¬ 
nate the meaning of the text, we must start with the Qur’an text itself, and try to 
deduce from hints inside it what a plausible historical context (or several contexts, 
case it is not a unitary text) might be. 

The Qur’an, unfortunately, offers few decisive clues that suggest anything 
precise about its original context. The very fact that it is'written in Arabic - or 
least, mostly in Arabic - gives us only a general idea of where and when the 
may have emerged. (When, because we know that Arabic was barely written 
the sixth century CE and only emerged as a literary idiom in the seventh.) 
There may be a more meaningful set of clues to be found in the Qur’an’s frequent 
to “Biblical” material - that is, to characters and stories well known 
from the older Judaeo-Christian literary traditions of the Near East. But, given this 
obvious fact, what historical setting could have produced such a text? The Qur’an’s 
materials have attracted the attention of scholars since the beginning of 
studies of the Qur’an in the West, and the hope remains strong that close 
study of these passages may help us to establish at least the Qur’an’s literary 
context, that is, its affiliation with other texts of the Judaeo-Christian tradition. We 
have more to say about this below, but for the moment we can note that 
efforts to pin down just which earlier literary materials may have the closest rela- 
to the Qur’an have so far been inconclusive. In any case, even if we were 
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able to determine more clearly the Qur’an’s literary context, doing so would not 
necessarily tell us exactly what its historical context was. 

Muslim tradition, of course, provides great detail on the presumed historical 
context in which the Qur’an appeared: the now-familiar story of the prophet 
Muhammad, Meccan paganism, God’s revelations to the prophet, Muhammad’s 
founding of a community in Medina, his struggles with his opponents, and the 
codification of the Qur’ an during the era of conquests that followed Muhammad’s 
death. This traditional Islamic “origins story,” as I like to call it, has the virtue of 
a compelling plot-line, but it is deemed wanting by most Western scholars for at 
least two reasons. One is because it is a literary tradition of later - sometimes 
much later - date, and hence likely contains much anachronistic and idealizing 
material. This is a problem now familiar to almost everyone and I need not belabor 
it further here. The second reason the traditional origins story has been problem¬ 
atic for Western scholars is because of the way it presents Muhammad’s, and the 
Qur’an’s, relationship to Judaism and Christianity. For, in the traditional origins 
narrative, Jews are presented as hostile to Muhammad, certainly not a source of 
inspiration to him, and Christians are entirely absent from the context in which 
Muhammad lived and worked. One gets the sense that the tradition is not 
presenting us with an accurate picture of Muhammad’s relations with the earlier 
monotheisms, a feeling that is very strong today, when numerous recent studies 
have brought convincing evidence that Syriac Christianity and the Syriac language 
were in some still undefined way an important part of the Qur’an’s Sitz im Leben 
and had a significant influence on the text, or at least on parts of it. 

It is striking, then, that despite the manifest inadequacies of the traditional 
Islamic origins narrative as a contextualization for the Qur’an, most Western 
scholars have nonetheless based their understanding of the Qur’an’s context on 
that very origins narrative, accepting with lesser or greater modifications the 
framework provided by the Sira. In particular, they have generally followed the 
classification of the Qur’an’s contents into Meccan and Medinan passages. This 
basic division, and the identification of three phases in the Meccan revelations, 
was a system first advanced in the West by Gustav Weil in 1844, and has been 
generally adopted by later scholars, albeit with many attempts to further refine the 
system (e.g. by Noldeke and Schwally, Bell, Blachere, Nagel). 

Perhaps most Western scholars adopted the basic framework provided by the 
Sira simply because there is no real alternative: we lack almost entirely docu¬ 
ments and contemporary sources for Islam’s origins. Whatever the reason, we find 
that much Western scholarship - even as it pours criticism on the reliability of the 
traditions it broadly designates as the Sira literature - tacitly or explicitly accepts 
at least the basic outlines of the traditional origins narrative when attempting to 
analyze the Qur’an, this includes those many scholars who were particularly 
interested in establishing the nature of the relationship between Muhammad and 
the Jews (and, possibly, Christians) of Arabia, such as Abraham Geiger, Charles 
C. Torrey, and Richard Bell. It includes also those who portrayed the life of the 
prophet Muhammad in a relatively conservative or traditional way, such as Aloys 
Sprenger, William Muir, Maurice Gaudefroy-Demombynes, William M. Watt, 
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Maxime Rodinson, and, relatively recently, Francis E. Peters. It includes some 
who have attempted a more radical re-evaluation of the traditional material in 
some way, such as Gunter Liiling and Jacqueline Chabbi. It also underlies some 
studies devoted to the form of the Qur’an text, such as that of Angelika Neuwirth. 

We might say, then, that the mainstream of Western scholarship has historically 
been much more willing to challenge or reject the Islamic tradition’s views on the 
nature of the Qur’an itself, than it has been to criticize the tradition’s view of the 
Qur’an’s historical context. 

In recent years, several scholars have broken from this mould and have 
attempted to study the Qur’an, or to depict the origins of Islam, in a manner that 
dispenses entirely with the contextual framework provided by the Sira. John 
Wansbrough’s Quranic Studies (1977) and The Sectarian Milieu (1978) seem to 
have begun the process; 2 in both works Wansbrough adopted a frankly agnostic 
attitude toward the origins period, refusing to speculate about the history of the 
prophet on the grounds that the reports about him in Muslim tradition tell us only 
about his later image, not about the historical Muhtammad. Wansbrough further 
asserted that the Qur’an actually came together not in Arabia but rather in a mono¬ 
theistic “sectarian milieu” somewhere in Mesopotamia or Syria, although he 
remained vague on exactly where. He also argued that the Qur’ an text crystallized 
as scripture gradually and much later than Muslim tradition says, claiming that 
it did not attain the status of scriptural canon until as much as 200 years after 
the time of Muhammad. Wansbrough’s hypothesis that the Qur’an originated in 
an extra-Arabian monotheistic environment was further developed by Gerald 
Hawting. 3 Patricia Crone and Michael Cook had also proposed, at the same time 
Wansbrough was publishing his ideas (1977), that the Qur’an may have been a 
product of a north-Arabian or southern Syrian environment rather than of Mecca. 4 

Even more radical are those scholars who argue that the Prophet did not even 
exist, but is merely a literary construct assembled by Muslims of the eighth and 
later centuries CE in order to provide a heroic founder-figure for their new 
religion and state. The archaeologist Yehuda Nevo, inspired by Wansbrough’s 
work and his own archaeological findings in the Negev, argued that a Byzantine 
withdrawal from Syria in the seventh century resulted in the rise of local Arab 
chieftains who consolidated their power to form the Umayyad state. In Nevo’s 
view, both what is usually termed the “Islamic conquest” or “Arab conquest” and 
the figure of the Prophet Muhammad (as well as Muhammad’s supposedly pagan 


2 J. Wansbrough, Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural Interpretation. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1977; idem.. The Sectarian Milieu: Content and Composition of Islamic 
Salvation History , Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1978, 

3 G.R. Hawting, The Idea ofIdolatry and the Emergence of Islam , Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
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environment in Mecca) were literary fictions. 5 Volker Popp, in a long essay 
relying in part on numismatic evidence, also alleged that the Prophet never existed 
except as a literary fiction. 6 In his view, the Byzantines were forced out of Syria jjy 
by resurgent Nestorian Christian tribesmen from Iraq, formerly part of the ‘ , 
Sasanian army, who made common cause with the Monophysites of Syria, Egypt, 
and elsewhere in the Near East to drive out the hated Orthodox. Having done so, 
these Iraqi Nestorians (according to Popp) established themselves as rulers in | 
Syria - we know them as the Umayyads. Popp’s theory is supported by an essay . 
by Christoph Luxenberg in the same volume, in which he analyzes' Abd al-Malik’s g 

inscriptions in the Dome of the Rock, arguing that they represent a non-Trinitarian 
form of Christianity (the references to Muhammad rasul Allah, Luxenberg claims, |. 

are allusions to Jesus, “God’s highly-praised messenger”). 7 | 

While independence of thought is certainly a virtue, I must admit that I find ; 
unconvincing these efforts to reconstruct Islam’s origins and to explain the histor¬ 
ical context of the Qur’an in a manner that rejects completely the framework 
provided by Muslim tradition. To list quickly some of the obvious objections to | ■ 

the main skeptical hypotheses. ' 

Non-existence of Prophet theory This willfully chooses to ignore early non-Muslim ; 

sources like the Doctrina Jacobi and the fragment from Matthew the Presbyter, as _ 
well as relatively early chronicles like those of Sebeos and John Bar Penkaye, all : 

sources known for many years (and used by more responsible revisionist authors like 
Crone and Cook). And, to go a bit beyond the time of the Prophet, the assertion of 
Nevo and Popp, for example, that the early caliphs are also fictions, ignores the 
evidence of Chinese annals (which mention the murder of ‘Uthman) 8 and the recent 
discovery of an inscription/graffito that mentions ’Umar. 9 Nevo’s assertion that the 
Byzantines withdrew from Syria intentionally (and even, in his view, encouraged the 
emergence of sectarian forms of Christianity as they did so) strikes one as, shall we 
say, out of character for the emperors in Constantinople. Popp’s and Luxenberg’s 
assertion that the Umayyads were Christians is also hard to accept. Popp’s claim that 
the Nestorian tribesmen whom we later come to know as the Umayyads would have 
found such ready support among the Monophysites of Syria and elsewhere seems ' 


5 Y. D. Nevo and J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam. The Origins of the Arab Religion and the Arab State, 
Amherst, NY: Prometheus Books, 2003. 

6 V. Popp, “Die frilhe Islamgeschichte nach inschriftlichen und numismalischen Zeugnissen,” in Karl- 
Heinz Ohlig and Gerd-R. Puin (eds), Die dunkler Anfange. Neue Forschungen zur Entstehung un 
friihen Geschichte des Islam, n.p.: Verlag Hans Schiler, 2005,16-123. 

7 C. Luxenberg, “Neudeutung der arabischen Inschrift im Felsendom zu Jerusalem,” in K.-H. Ohlig 
and G.-R. Puin (eds), Die dunlden Anfdnge, 124-47. 

8 This and several other of the early sources mentioned above are collected in R. Hoyland, Seeing 
Islam as Others Saw It: A Survey and Evaluation of Christian, Jewish, and Zoroastrian Writings on 
Early Islam, Princeton: Darwin Press, 1997. 

9 M. Kawatoko, “Archaeological Survey ofNajran and Madlnah 2002,” Allot 18,1426/2005 (45-59) 

52, and Plate8.12.C. 
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far-fetched, in view of the fact that Monophysites and Nestorians had spent the 
previous century or so pouring polemical vitriol on each other (and not only on the 
Chalcedonians) for heresy. One also does not understand how these supposedly 
Nestorian tribesmen, formerly of the Sasanian army, made the theological shift to a 
non-trinitarian outlook on their way to becoming the Umayyads, as Luxenberg 
suggests, since the Nestorians certainly did not reject the notion of the Trinity. 

Late crystallization theory This is demonstrably wrong; for one thing, the 
Qur’an lacks the kinds of anachronisms that would have been inescapable had the 
text not stabilized before the first civil war (fitna) in 34/656 to 40/661. 10 Moreover, 
recent work with some of the oldest extant Qur’an manuscripts seems to confirm 
that the text was already established as scripture no later than the end of the first 
century AH. 11 On the other hand, the traditional view that the whole Qur’an was 
the subject of secure oral recitation from the time of the Prophet must also be 
wrong, because recent work has shown that some parts of the text, at least, could 
only have been transmitted in written form, without the benefit of a controlling 
tradition of recitation. 12 So, while the basic rasm text must have been written 
down fairly early, its antecedents may have included both oral materials and 
written materials, some of which may go back to the Prophet or may even antedate 
the Prophet. And they may (or may not) be diverse in origin. 

Sectarian milieu theory (That the Qur’an crystallized in an environment of 
monotheistic debate, not in a pagan environment) This seems to be true. 13 But the 
location of this monotheistic sectarian milieu is still far from clear; which bring 
us to the: 

Extra-Arabian origins theory 

This seems unlikely; there are some hints in the Qur’an that the text, or parts of it, 
may indeed have coalesced in Arabia, 14 and there is little, if any, positive evidence 
pointing to a likely venue outside Arabia. 15 But we still don’t know exactly where 
in Arabia, and it would have to have been in a monotheistic setting in Arabia 


10 F.M. Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins: the Beginnings of Islamic Historical Writing, 
Princeton: Darwin Press, 1998, ch. 1, “The Date of the Qur’anic Text,” 35-63. 

11 F. Deroche, “Manuscripts of the Qur'an," EQ, 3:255-73. 

12 On this, see J.A. Bellamy, “Some proposed emendations to the text of the Koran,” JAOS 113, 
1993, 562-73; idem, “More proposed emendations to the text of the Koran,” JAOS 116, 1996, 
196-204; F.M. Donner, "Qui Me furqan," JSS 52,2007,279-300. 

13 Hawting, The Idea of Idolatry, has made a convincing case for this, although his insistence that the 
location of this sectarian milieu must be outside Arabia is not convincing. 

14 Donner, Narratives, ch. 1. 

15 Hawting’s failure to provide any evidence for an extra-Arabian venue for the Qur’an in his The 
Idea of Idolatry is quite striking, since this assertion is one of the main points of his book; evidently 
the evidence does not exist 
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about which the tradition is silent; here perhaps the views of Lflling, who argued 
that the Qur’an contained reworked liturgical materials of a hypothesized Meccan 
or HijazT Christian community, may bear further consideration. 16 So even if 
Arabia does turn out to have been the historical context of the Qur’an, as seems 
likely to this author, it may be an Arabian environment vastly different from 
anything with which we are familiar from the Sira's picture of Muhammad’s 
Mecca and Medina. As sheer speculation, for example, we might propose that 
different parts of the text hailed from different monotheistic communities in 
different parts of Arabia, and were pieced together in the early decades of the 
seventh century; but other possible speculative reconstructions might prove just as 
fruitful in explaining the limited evidence available. 

Clearly, the Sira’s vision, as a historical reconstruction of Islam’s origins, has 
grave weaknesses. Moreover, a recent study of the fall of the Sasanians by 
Parvaneh Pourshariati on the basis of coins, seals, and a re-analysis of the Arabic 
sources suggests that there may be serious problems with the chronology of the 
traditional Muslim conquest narratives and, consequently, of the prophetic biog¬ 
raphy that is usually placed immediately, before the conquest. 17 But at this point, it 
seems likely that some aspects of the traditional Sira framework may, in the end, 
emerge as historically sound. My own sense is that the tradition’s presentation of 
the period following the hijra is more credible than it is for the period before the 
hijra, reports about which seem overwhelmingly legendary in character. Further¬ 
more, in the process of reworking and redaction, to which early reports may have 
been subjected, the elements that would most likely have been subjected to the 
greatest modification (in order to bring them in line with later realities and needs) 
would be matters relating to theological doctrines and communal orientations - 
precisely those dimensions of the historical record that would be most crucial to 
understanding the historical context of the Qur’an. 

The Qur’an between historians and believers 

There is another issue to be addressed, however, when considering revisionist 
work on Islam’s origins, besides its impact on the work of scholars who wish to 
understand the Qur’an for scientific reasons. That other issue is, of course, the 
impact such work has on believing Muslims, and on the way they view the work 
of historians. Even the most heedless of historians among us must know that our 
investigations into Islam’s origins, in particular into the context, origins, and 
history of the Qur’an text, will be of the greatest interest to believers. Many 
believers may turn to the work of historians in the hope of securing a better 


16 G. Lining, Dcr christliclie Kull an der vorislamischen Kaaba, Erlangen: H. LUling, 1977; idem, 
Qber den Ur-Qur ’an: Ansatze zur Rekonstruktion vorislamischer christlicher Slroplienlieder im 
Qur'an, Erlangen: H. Lfiling, 1974. 

17 P. Pourshariati, The Decline and Fall ofthe Sasanian Empire. The Sasanian-Parlhian Confederacy 
and the Arab Conquest of Iran, London and New York: I. B. Tauris, 2008, 166-73 and 281-85. 
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understanding of the Qur’an and of the life of the Prophet who was, in their view, 
the vehicle'of the Qur’an’s delivery to humankind. Although revisionist theories 
may be unsettling even to some historians - those who are loath to abandon the 
comfortable sense of mastery they long enjoyed over the traditional narrative 
material, or who have staked their reputations closely on a more traditional vision 
of Islam’s origins - they are sure to be even more disturbing to believers, for 
whom the Qur’an is nothing less than God’s eternal word as revealed to His 
Prophet Muhammad, their wellspring of guidance in this life, and their roadmap 
to eternal salvation in the life to come. 

It may seem inappropriate even to raise this issue in a piece addressed to historians 
and critically-minded students of the Qur’an as text. My goal in doing so, however, 
is twofold. On the one hand, I want to make clear that as historians and scholars we 
must pursue our researches wherever they lead us, even if the results of our explora¬ 
tions seem unsettling to some - whether they be fellow scholars or believing Muslims. 
On the other hand, I hope to show that the apparent clash between historians and 
believers over fundamentals of Muslims’ faith is just that; apparent, and not real. 

Most of you, I am sure, have already noted my allusion to the title of the classic 
book by Van Harvey, The Historian and the Believer, published in 1966. 18 In this 
work Harvey, a historian of religion who before his retirement taught at Stanford 
University, made the point that a true believer in the doctrines of a revealed religion 
cannot also claim to be a historian of the crucial events of that religion, because the 
nature of the historian’s craft requires that he or she remain intellectually free to 
challenge, to doubt, and if necessary to reject, the validity of any historical source, 
without exception. Harvey was concerned particularly with those professing 
Christians who have attempted to write the history of the origins of Christianity, as 
the subtitle of his book makes clear: The Morality of Historical Knowledge and 
Christian Belief. He therefore focuses on showing that someone who is a sincere 
Christian, which involves a pre-commitment to certain gospel narratives as abso¬ 
lutely true, cannot also claim to be a historian studying those same gospel narratives, 
because his religious pre-commitments prevent him or her from subjecting those 
sources to the critical scrutiny that is the first obligation of the historian. But Harvey’s 
analysis and his conclusions are just as relevant to those of us who wish to study 
Islam’s origins, or, for that matter, the sensitive foundation-stories of any revealed 
religion. The most obvious implications for us would be that no believing Muslim 
- that is, someone who accepts Muhammad as Prophet and the Qur’an as God’s 
revealed word - can also truly be a historian of Islam’s origins. We might rephrase 
Harvey’s insight in the following way: the believer in a revealed religion cannot also 
act as a historian of that religion’s origins because the discipline of history is itself a 
kind of faith-system - a rival faith-system, if you will - in that history also requires 
absolute fidelity to certain basic assumptions. The historian’s assumptions, however, 
are rooted in the use of reason rather than in reliance on received knowledge. 


18 V. Harvey, The Historian and the Believer: The Morality of Historical Knowledge and Christian 
Belief, New York: Macmillan, 1966. 
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We could, with Harvey, stop here and simply acknowledge the stark reality of 
an unbridgeable gulf separating the historian and the believer. But I think there is 
some benefit in following this line of thought a step or two further. To do so, 
however, requires us to consider a bit more fully the nature of the science or craft 
of historical study. 

As we just noted, the historian, no less than the believer in a revealed religion, 
operates within a kind of faith-system - a system of assumptions that he or she 
takes as binding and absolute. I see in particular three such assumptions on the part 
of historians. The first is a belief in the power of human reason and logical analysis, 
and a commitment to using logic and reasoning to solve intellectual problems - 
including the problems inherent in reconstructing and interpreting the past, which 
is what historians normally do. Historians base their explorations of the past on 
reasoned analysis, even when they recognize that there are limits to what reasoned 
analysis can achieve in the reconstruction of the past. If, for example, the evidence 
for a particular historical phenomenon is very limited, the historian may only be 
able to make educated guesses based on such parallels as exist from other historical 
phenomena that seem comparable. The result of such an operation is not historical 
certainty, but rather a kind of approximation or, better, a tentative hypothesis about 
what might have happened in this particular case. Indeed, the historian’s deduc¬ 
tions about the past are always in some measure hypotheses, subject to amendment 
or even total rejection if new, contrary evidence comes to light. As a general rule, 
of course, deductions about historical phenomena for which very rich and diverse 
evidence exists are likely to be more “solid,” that is, more or less unassailable in 
their main lines and only subject to revision in matters of detail or nuance. But 
even in the best-documented eras of history, the historian encounters gaps in the 
evidence that leave him or her essentially unable to interpret it. We know, for 
example, a great deal about the events of the end of World War II and the dropping 
of atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, but historians are not agreed on why 
President Truman decided to bomb Japan with these weapons. Was it to make the 
cost of continued resistance clear to the Japanese and so to persuade them to 
surrender, thus saving thousands of lives (American and Japanese) that would have 
been lost had American forces needed to fight their way through the Japanese 
islands in pursuit of victory? Or was it to demonstrate that America already had the 
bomb and would use it if necessary, thus signaling to Josef Stalin not to advance 
his Soviet troops too far westward in Europe? Or were both considerations at play 
in Truman’s mind, along possibly with others? Despite all we know about this era 
in history, we do not have the decisive evidence that could provide the historian 
with an unequivocal conclusion on Truman’s motivations. 

It is this fact - the almost inevitable contingency of all historical deductions - 
that makes the pursuit of history profoundly different from the “truths” embraced 
by a believer, even though both the historian and the believer might be said to 
be adherents of faith-systems. We now see that the faith-systems of believers 
and historians are of different kinds. Whereas the believer accepts without ques¬ 
tion a certain vision of the past, the historian accepts without question nothing 
about the past; his “faith” is an absolute faith in his methods, not in the results 
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of his analysis, even though he may be able to defend his deductions with compel¬ 
ling logical argument, for he realizes that his results remain contingent pending 
the discovery of new relevant evidence, or the cogent re-evaluation of existing 
evidence. 

The second tenet of faith of the historian is a belief in what we might call the 
essential humanness of humanity across time and space. In other words, the 
his-torian believes that people of other times, other places, and even other 
cultures share with those of us alive today essential human qualities - emotions, 
needs, desires; for if they did not, we could not hope to understand them and 
their motivations. In the faith-system of the historian, people of past times are not 
an alien breed; they are human like us and so can be understood by us. The 
historian must, of course, make great efforts to understand the different cultural 
systems in which people of the past lived, because cultures shape profoundly how 
people act or react in a given situation. But it is generally agreed that this is 
possible, so that the actions of people in the past can be understood and evaluated 
by a process akin to metaphor linking “us” with “them.” And, indeed, it is often 
this quasi-metaphorical connection between “us” and “them” that makes their past 
relevant and meaningful to us, the very reason we wish to study their past in the 
first place and make it part of our own history. 

Historians also make a third assumption, or have a third article of faith, if you 
will, beyond their belief in reason and in the innate humanness of peoples of all 
eras: and that is a belief in the immutability of the laws of nature. It is not merely 
the people of earlier eras that resemble people today; the physical world in which 
those earlier people lived also operated according to the same principles we can 
see in operation around us. Since the historian explains events of the past by a 
kind of metaphor with the present, his efforts would be futile if the universe or 
physical environment did not always operate according to the same rules - for 
example, if the laws of gravity did not apply always and everywhere, or if a single 
physical object (or person) could be in two different places at the same time. 

It is precisely here that the historian and the believer in a revealed religion come 
most acutely into the conflict described by Harvey. For revealed religions always 
involve the supernatural. That is, they describe events in which the divine, which 
transcends nature, interferes in some way with the normal processes of the natural 
world, whether it is God parting the Red Sea to save Moses and the Children 
of Israel, or God resurrecting the crucified Jesus from the dead, or God down¬ 
loading installments of His word into the prostrate, perspiring person of 
the Prophet Muhammad. Such events are outside the realm of the natural, beyond 
the normal functioning of the physical world as we know it. That is, indeed, 
precisely why they are remembered and celebrated by believers: it is their 
supernatural character that makes them special, miraculous, and the focus of 
commemoration and faith. 

The supernatural, however, is by definition beyond the competence of the his¬ 
torian. For the historian, as we have seen, can only evaluate reports on the assump¬ 
tion that the normal laws of nature apply at all times. Events of a supernatural kind 
exist on a different plane, so to speak, than historical events, a plane that the 
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historian cannot access. Confronted with a report that describes a supernatural 
event, the historian can evaluate the validity of the report only as far as what we 
might call the external trappings of that supernatural event. So, for instance, if he 
had sufficient other sources, he might be able to confirm that Moses and the 
Israelites marched from the Nile valley on a certain day, that Pharaoh’s army left 
in pursuit some time thereafter, and that somehow the Israelites show up at a later 
time in the Sinai, and that Pharoah’s army never returns. He could say something 
like, “The story seems to be true to this extent, that it fits other known facts of who 
was where and when, etc.” But the parting of the waters - the actual supernatural 
event that, according to the story, was God’s act of salvation for the Israelites - this 
the historian simply cannot evaluate. He might be tempted to say that the parting 
of the waters is a pious legend, that is a fabrication, inserted into an otherwise 
plausible scenario (“historicized” as I like to say); 19 but as a historian, he simply 
cannot affirm that it is true. By the same token, however, the historian also cannot 
prove that the parting of the waters as reported in the narrative is false; as a secular- 
minded person, that is, as a historian, he can say that he doesn’t believe the story, 
but because it involves an event that is explicitly represented as supernatural, it is 
simply beyond his competence as a historian to evaluate its supernatural content. 

The implications of this fact are, I think, far from trivial. Since the faith-claims 
of revealed religions reside above all in supernatural events, and since the his¬ 
torian and historical analysis are unable to evaluate these supernatural events, the 
work of the historian cannot threaten, or call into question, the faith-claims of 
such religions. By examining the traditional narratives that describe the circum¬ 
stances in which the supernatural events occur, the historian may be able to 
debunk (or confirm) many aspects of those stories, but by doing so he does not, 
and cannot, discredit the faith-claims themselves. This fact should be of some 
comfort to believers in revealed religions who find the work of historians on their 
sacred traditions unsettling. 

The fact that the work of historical analysis and the faith-elaims of revealed 
religions exist on different planes that do not intersect has another important 
implication - in a sense, the inverse of the first just noted. Just as historical analysis 
is incapable of invalidating supematurally-based faith-claims, we can say also 
that historical narrations cannot validate faith-claims, either. This realization will 
not bother the historian at all, but it may come as a surprise to many believers who 
have come to revere the origins narratives that revealed religions use to explain 
the supernatural events surrounding their beginnings - whether these stories be 
the gospel narratives of Jesus’s resurrection, or the Hebrew Bible’s account of 
Moses receiving the law, or the Sira's depiction of how Muhammad received the 
Qur’an. The basic fact, however, is that the purveyors of these stories were 
attempting to do that which cannot be done by implying, or asserting outright, that 
the narratives they related confirmed the validity of the supernatural events and 
the faith-claim rooted in them. They may well have believed that this was possible 


19 On historicization’ in this sense, see Donner, Narratives, 209-14. 
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for them. But, as we have seen, the supernatural is simply beyond the capacity of 
historical discourse to engage. Believers must believe what they believe, in short, 
on faith (as we say), not because a story “proves” the truth of their religious beliefs 
- for no narrative that can be historically verified can actually do this. Those 
believers who are convinced of the truth of a religion’s faith-claims merely 
because of the cogency of its origins narratives - and they are many - are leaning 
on a weak reed indeed; and if their faith cannot survive without the crutch of such 
narratives, then we might say that they are not endowed with a very robust faith. 
But, by the same token, no historian can pretend to be able to disprove such faith- 
claims themselves. 

Where, then, does all this leave us in relation to the study of the Qur’an and its 
historical context? Islamic tradition presents the revelation of the Qur’ an as resem¬ 
bling what might be called a “nervous crisis” on the part of the Prophet: that is, 
when he was receiving the divine word, Muhammad is said to have fallen to the 
ground, oblivious to the world around him, trembling and perspiring heavily; then, 
after he recovered, he found that a new piece of revelation was burned indelibly 
into his memory so that he could recite it. 20 There are also numerous reports about 
how the revelation assumed written form, and how it was edited together to form 
the mu$haf or Quranic vulgate, the uniformity of which is in any case unclear 
given the existence of numerous widely-accepted “canonical variants.” 21 Let us 
suppose that serious historical research proves that these accounts about the 
manner of revelation cannot be true; does that prove that the Qur’an is not divine 
word? Or let us take matters a step further, and imagine, for the sake of our discus¬ 
sion, that somehow we discovered a videotape of Muhammad working privately 
in his study, composing passages of the Qur’an while referring to older religious 
texts from his personal library, such as the Hebrew Bible, various Syriac lection- 
aries, and other writings from the late antique Judaeo-Christian tradition. Would 
this discovery prove that the Qur’an was not divine revelation, but merely 
Muhammad’s own creation? The answer, of course, even in this preposterous 
case, is no - for the simple reason that no one can claim with any certainty or 
authority to know how a transcendent God would choose to communicate with a 
prophet. Perhaps God’s chosen method, at least in this case, was to select a person 
to be His prophet, then to put in the path of that person a variety of suggestive 


20 A selection of reports on this is found in Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat (ed. Sachau), 1/1,131-32. 

21 On the traditional reports about the collection ofthe Qur'an, see EP, “al-Kur’an," section 3.a, ‘The 
‘collection’ of the Kur’an” (A.T. Welch); GdQ2, Zweiter Teil: Die Sammlung des Qorans by 
F. Schwally; J. Burton, The Collection of the Qur'an, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1977, 117-240; H. Motzki, ‘The collection of the Qur’an. A reconsideration of Western views in 
light of recent methodological developments,” Der Islam 78,2001,1-34; J. Burton, “The Collection 
ofthe Qur’an,” EQ 1:351-61. On the canonical variants, see for an introductions/ 2 , “al-Kur’an,” 
section 3.b, “Variant readings and Companion codices” (A.T. Welch); also E. Beck, “Der 
‘uthmanische Kodex in der Koranlesung des zweiten Jahrhunderts,” Orientalia 14, 1945, 355-73; 
idem, “'Arabiyya, Sunnaund ‘amma in der Koranlesung des zweiten Jahrhunderts,” Orientalia 15, 
1946, 180-224; idem, “Die Kodizesvarianten der Amsar,” Orientalia 16, 1947,353-76. 
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texts, and finally to inspire the prophet to assemble the revelation from them. Such 
an assumption is no less plausible than the idea that prophecy takes the form of a 
“nervous crisis.” Even if the historian were to discover that the Qur’an, or some 
other “revealed” text, was actually a pastiche of phrases taken from earlier texts, 
that discovery would say nothing about the status of the text itself as divine word. 
The fact that long-standing tradition in the Near East viewed prophecy as a process 
that resembled a nervous crisis is really irrelevant to the question of the Qur’an’s 
status as divine word, which is a matter of faith for the believer to decide for him 
or herself. A convincing story in this genre does not confirm the divine status of 
the text, nor does proving such a story false disconfirm the divine status of the text. 

I raise these points because, as I survey recent scholarly discussion about the 
Qur’an, I sometimes see evidence of two trends that threaten to interfere with the 
scientific pursuit of the historical truth, and therefore do not belong in our discourse. 
The first trend is a tendency of some conservative and doctrinaire Muslims to criti¬ 
cize those historians who engage in critical scrutiny of the traditions of Islam's 
origins on the grounds that, by doing so, they undermine the faith of Muslims. Such 
critics sometimes also imply or state explicitly, as a corollary, that the historians 
who are engaged in this nefarious work must be motivated by religious polemic or 
personal animus against Islam. As we have seen, however, the first part of this 
accusation is simply unfounded: historical research cannot touch the faith-claims of 
believers, which exist independent of the realm and tools of the historian. It is true 
that the historian’s discoveries may require believers to change their view of cher¬ 
ished origins narratives, requiring them to see them now as symbolic or allegorical 
stories used to articulate their faith-claims, rather than as literal records of the past, 
but the transcendent theological propositions attached to those narratives carry the 
same potency either way. The implication for those of us who wish to engage in 
such historical research is that we should go full speed ahead and not trim our sails 
to placate irate believers. We should, to be sure, try to explain to believers (and to 
everyone else) exactly why our work is not in any way a threat to their faith, perhaps 
along the lines suggested above, and make it clear to them that we do not dispute 
their right to believe as they wish; ideally, we should have believers as allies in our 
researches, not as adversaries. But since this cannot always be, we should not allow 
ourselves to be deterred from our work by the misguided ire of those who fail to 
understand the radical discontinuity that separates belief from history. 

The second trend that seems to me sometimes manifest in studies of the Qur’an 
and its historical context is almost the direct opposite of the preceding one, but it 
is nonetheless relevant to the question of the historian and the believer. Many 
early Western studies of Islam’s origins were polemical, carried out by scholars 
who did, in fact, have a religious agenda. Even some highly learned works, such 
as C.C. Torrey’s The Jewish Foundation of Islam 22 or R. Bell’s The Origin of 
Islam in its Christian Environment , 23 seem to me to fall in this category. Often 


22 C.C.Torrey, The Jewish Foundation of Islam, New York: Jewish Institute of Religion, 1933. 

23 R. Bell, The Origin of Islam in its Christian Environment, London: Macmillan, 1926. 
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such works used crass reductionism in an effort, or with the hope, to demonstrate 
that, in some way, Islam was derivative and therefore inauthentic, “false,” because 
some key components of it could be traced to another (usually their favored) tradi¬ 
tion, notably Judaism or Christianity. 

The reductionist strategem, however, although often satisfying as polemic, is 
superficial as a tool in the history of ideas. The bare fact that some story, concept, 
phrase, or concern was “borrowed” from another, older tradition does tell us 
something, maybe even something of interest, but such borrowing qualifies as a 
routine fact of history, not the foundation for a far-reaching value judgment. For 
the polemicist who engages in reductionist argument usually fails to ask other 
questions that are equally important, or even more important, than the question of 
what was borrowed. One must also ask, for example, what was not borrowed from 
the older tradition. And why were some things borrowed and others not? What 
purpose did the thing borrowed serve in the original tradition, and what role did it 
play in the new one? Does the borrowed item undergo a transformation of meaning 
in its passage into the new tradition? These and other questions make it clear that 
an act of borrowing, far from merely showing the dependence of one tradition on 
another, actually qualifies as a creative act, for the setting in which the “borrowed” 
item appears is often entirely different from its old setting, and is sometimes 
imbued with completely new meaning. 

I have made this little detour into earlier studies of the Qur’an and the problem 
of reductionism because I think that the problem persists even today. I am convinced 
that most of the scholars who work on the Qur’an and its historical context today 
are motivated by a desire to discover the historical truth about how the text came to 
be and how it assumed the form in which we now have it. But I sometimes get the 
uneasy feeling, as I read recent work on the Qur’an, that some of it is a little too 
^enthusiastic about finding simplistic textual parallels, without bothering to ask 
about all the other dimensions of cultural transmission: the omissions, selectivity, 
transformations, etc. 24 This satisfaction with superficial “borrowings” smacks of 
the kind of reductionist approach described above (now focused more on Christian 
parallels, rather than the Jewish parallels that were more popular in the early twen¬ 
tieth century), and the unseemly enthusiasm that is sometimes palpable in such 
writings suggests that these authors are motivated on some deep, personal level not 
so much by the historian’s desire to understand Islam and the Qur’an, as by the 
■ polemicist’s desire to diminish, discredit, or refute Islam. As historians, we must 
continue our critical work, all the while being careful to hold at arm’s length both 
Muslim apologists who would have us blunt our critical weapons, and scholars 
who would abuse those same critical weapons for polemical purposes. For the 
historian - including the historian who wishes to know the Qur’an’s historical 
context - must always strive to understand the past, an undertaking for which 
polemical critique, no less than apologetic advocacy, can only stand as an obstacle. 


24 As an example, one might cite the work by G. Sawma, The Qur 'an Misinterpreted, Mistranslates 
and Misread\ The Aramaic Language of the Qur * an, Plainsboro, N. J.: G. Sawma, 2006. 
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The beginning of the twenty-first century has seen a flurry of publications which 
have significantly enriched lexicographical resources for the study of the Qur’an. 
These include The Arabic-English Dictionary of Quranic Usage by Elsaid 
Badawi and Muhammad Abdel Haleem published in 2008, a book that emerged 
shortly after the publication of Arne A. Ambros and Stephan Prochazka’s 
A Concise Dictionary of Koranic Arabic, which arrived in 2004, and their The 
Nouns of Koranic Arabic Arranged by Topics: A Companion Volume to the 
“Concise Dictionary of Koranic Arabic ,” from 2006. In 2002 Martin R. Zammit’s 
A Comparative Lexical Study of Qur'anic Arabic appeared. Over the years a 
quantity of works has also appeared from India and Pakistan, and, more recently, 
from the Arab world; a Google search under “dictionary Holy Quran” reveals 
several impressive works available for immediate download as well as a signifi¬ 
cant number available for purchase. 1 These works do not have the scholarly 
“cachet” of the newly produced works, are frequently directly derived from trans¬ 
lations, and are commonly mediated through a number of languages (Arabic to 
Urdu to English being a common pattern). Overall, however, it would be accurate 
to say that it appears that we are enjoying an embarrassment of riches when it 
comes to the development of lexicographical resources on the Qur’an. This 
exciting development of the availability of so many research tools, something I 
have long felt that the field needed, 2 has, however, led me to reflect critically upon 
the nature of dictionaries and our goals in constructing them. 

European-language dictionaries of Qur’anic Arabic first appeared in the late 
nineteenth century with names of significant scholars attached to some early efforts 


1 For example: A.K. Parekh, Complete Easy Dictionary Of The Qur'an, Kuala Lumpur: A.S. Noordeen, 
2003 (follows the order of the text and provides single-word glosses; similar versions are available on 
the Internet); A.M. Omar, The Dictionary Of The Holy Qur'an, Hockessin, DE: Noor Foundation, 
2005 (3rd ed.); M.G. Farid, Dictionary of the Holy Qur'an with References and Explanation of the 
Text. London: Islam International Publications, 2006, under the auspices of the Ahmadiyya (available 
online: <http://www.alislam.org/quran/dictionary/dictionary_quran.pdf>). See also online <http:// 
www.quran-st.net/index of the vocabulary of the holy quran-I.htm>7. Far more sophisticated and 
functional is <http://corpus.quran.com> (all websites accessed January 31,2011). 

2 See my entry “Tools for the scholarly study of the Qur’an”, EQ, 5:294-300. 
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- F.H. Dieterici in 1881 3 and C.A. Nallino in 1893, 4 for example. The otherwise 
unknown John Penrice produced the most lasting and often reprinted work, A 
Dictionary and Glossary of the Kor-an with copious grammatical references and 
explanation of the text in 1873. 5 Based primarily on the commentary of al-BaydawT 
(d. c. 1291), Penrice’s work is terse but certainly not unhelpful. There have been 
no major non-English dictionaries specifically on the Qur’an to appear in recent 
years, as far as I am aware. But, overall, there remains the question of what has 
really been accomplished by the new works that have appeared in the past decade. 

Badawi and Abdel Haleem’s work provides an example of a fully developed 
dictionary that serves as a suitable basis for consideration of the genre. The work 
highlights contextual meaning within the Qur’an, conveyed by the quotation (in 
Arabic script and with English translation) of illustrative passages from the Qur’ anic 
' source text. The definitions of the words are derived from classical commentaries 
on the Qur’an and standard classical dictionaries, although no indication is given of 
the source of any specific meaning. Entries are structured by root, with the general 
Arabic meaning of the stem provided (i.e. they are not limited to Qur’ anic meaning), 
followed by a list of the derivatives of the root and the frequency with which each 
derivative is used in the Qur’an. The body of the entry then provides an explanation 
of the grammatical category of each derivative and its meaning, followed by one 
illustration (more when idioms are involved) from the Qur’an of each sense of the 
word. The order in which the derivatives are presented follows that of ‘Abd 
al-Baql’s standard concordance. 6 The translations of the Qur’anic passages are 
primarily derived from Abdel Haleem’s recent version, 7 modified as needed by the 
demands of the dictionary; however, a recent review of the work by Michel Lagarde 8 
points out the inconsistencies within the work, focusing on where the translation of 
a proof text varies under different head words, suggesting that the authors divided 
up their work but seemingly did not correlate their results. 

Bilingual dictionaries exist for different reasons and have different goals in mind, 
all of them quite appropriate. A dictionary can be constructed for translation (and 
learning) purposes where connotations of target language at the current time - in our 
case, the twenty-first century - must be taken into account as a primary factor. This 
can apply to monolingual dictionaries as well, in the sense of “updating” the 
language of a classical text. A dictionary can also be constructed on a historical basis, 

, trying to put the meaning of individual words into the context of its time and place to 
the extent that is possible. Of course, that too must be done with attention to how the 


3 F.H. Dieterici, Arabisch-deutsches HandwSrterbuch sum Koran und Tier und Mensch vor dem 
Konigder Genien, Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1881. 

. 4 C.A. Nallino, Clirestomathia Qorani Arabica, Leipzig: Sumptibus W. Gerhard, 1893. 

5 London: Henry S. King and Co, 1873. The work has been reprinted many times and is available at 
Google Books in full. 

6 Al-Mu 'jam al-mufahras li-aljaz al-Qur an al-karim, Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-Mi§riyya, 1945. 

7 The Qur 'an: A New Translation, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004. 

8 Review of E. Badawi, M. Abdel Haleem, Arabic-English Dictionary of Qur 'anic Usage, in 
Islamochristiana 24,2008,296-98. 
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proposed meanings of the source words are used today, so the difference between 
these two goals is certainly not an absolute one and is probably more one of emphasis 
rather than absolutes. The historical dictionary may be felt to be more attuned to 
scholarly purposes but the functionality of basic dictionaries cannot be denied either. 

There are many complexities that go into making a dictionary, which compilers 
must consider. By reflecting upon the choices that recent compilers have made, I 
hope to provide some insights into the merits of individual works, as well as 
thoughts about the direction of future work that will meet scholarly needs and goals. 

It must be observed at the outset that Qur’anic vocabulary is quite limited in 
scope and a high proportion of words are used only occasionally. 9 Robert Brunsch- 
vig’s 1956 article on the scope of common Arabic words that are not found in the 
Qur’an remains a significant reminder of this fact. 10 In a similar manner, other 
resources such as word frequency lists and thematically organized analyses of 
vocabulary such as those compiled by Ambros 11 and, before him, Allard 12 can be 
helpful. Such semantic classifications allow insight into the character of the 
vocabulary that is employed (and not employed) in the Qur’an. The extent to 
which a dictionary can engage in such reflections is open to debate but it certainly 
can (and must) provide the basic source material for such investigations. 

Dictionaries are conveyers of ideological information as well, and compilers as 
well as users need to be aware of such positioning. 13 To illustrate this one may 
usefully look at the way a controversial word is treated. In Badawi and Abdel 
Haleem the entry under the root d-r-b, for example, cites the oft-disputed Q 4:34, 
dealing with discipline of wives, as an illustration of the meaning “to hit/strike” for 
daraba. Another ten senses of the root are provided: to beat; to make a clanging 
sound, to stamp; to travel about, to hit the road; to cut through; to set forth (a parable); 
to compare, contrast; to secure, tighten; to seal; to raise, to erect; to brand, to stamp. 
A modernist apologetic sense is omitted here but certainly may be found in other 
works of a popular character, where meanings such as “chastise” 14 are to be found. 


9 See Shawkat Toorawa’s contribution to this volume. 

10 R. Brunschvig, “Simples remarques negatives sur le vocabulaire du Coran,” Studia Islamica , 5, 
1956, 19-32; English trans.: “Simple negative remarks on the vocabulary of the Qur’an” in 
A. Rippin (ed.) The Qur'an: style and contents, Aldershot: Ashgate Variorum, 2001, 285-96; 
G.U. Yule, The Statistics of Literary Style, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1944,45-47 
(cited in F.E. Greenspan, Hapax Legomena in Biblical Hebrew. A Study of the Phenomenon and 
Its Treatment since Antiquity with Special Reference to Verbal Forms, Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 
1984, 31, n. 3) points out that frequency tables of vocabulary usage are misleading because they 
ignore the largest group, words not used at all. 

11 A.A. Ambros, “Eine Lexikostatistik des Verbs im Koran,” Wiener Zeitschrift Jlir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes 77, 1987, 9-36; idem, “Gestaltung und Funktionen der Biosphaere im Koran,” 
ZDMG 140,1990,290-325. A development of this work is, of course, A.A. Ambros, S. Prochazka, 
The Nouns of Koranic Arabic Arranged by Topics: A Companion Volume to the "Concise 
Dictionary of Koranic Arabic ", Wiesbaden: Reichert Verlag, 2006. 

12 M. Allard, Analyse conceptuelle du Coran sur cartesperforees, Paris: Mouton,1963. 

13 Debates over the inclusion of “slang” or “swear” words illustrate the basic point. 

14 See, e.g., <http://www.alislam.org/quran/dictionary/dictionary_quran.pdC>, 503. 
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The treatment of d-r-b provides an interesting instance with which to compare 
the work of Ambros in terms of the general goals of a dictionary. For the root, 
Ambros lists four main senses - to strike or beat; to make (a way); to coin 
(a parable); to describe or characterize allegorically - with attention paid to the way 
the meanings are formed with prepositions, and with an extensive analysis of how 
the verb is used with the word mathal, “parable.” This difference between the two 
dictionaries suggests some differentiation in goals: Badawi and Abdel Haleem’s 
emphasis falls on semantics, while Ambros combines that with grammatical 
analysis. Ambros’s approach has provoked the objection from a reviewer that it is 
“more like a philologist’s collection of words as curiosities than an attempt to 
explain their meaning or connect them together in any way” and “cryptic, condensed 
and difficult to read.” 15 The lack of clarity of what any given dictionary is supposed 
to accomplish and how it should go about its task is thereby well illustrated. 

The place of contemporary scholarly reflection is also of some interest, especially 
given the proliferation of works which emerge from outside scholarly circles. For 
example, in Badawi and Abdel Haleem’s work the word al-famad, which has been 
considered extensively in scholarly literature, 16 is simply glossed as the divine attribute 
“Eternal, Dependable.” Ambros provides the traditional gloss but adds “more prob. 
‘compact, massive’, hence ‘undivided’ ” with reference to his own article on the topic. 

How foreign words, proper names and other words that do not fit the root struc¬ 
ture are to be treated is another critical question that every author of a dictionary 
must face. Badawi and Abdel Haleem make note of words that are considered to be 
' foreign loans (it is hard for a lexicographer not to, given the problem of integrating 
some of the words into a root-based structure), but they quote approvingly 17 C.H.M. 
Versteegh’s statement, “It is much more difficult to understand how the assump¬ 
tion of a foreign origin for obscure Qur’anic words can contribute to their under¬ 
standing” (although Yersteegh was referring to classical Arab treatments of the 
subject 18 and not to the contemporary lexicographer’s task). Proper names always 
prove problematic in this respect. In Badawi and Abdel Haleem most names are 
placed alphabetically and not analysed by root, although Isa, for example, is found 
under the root ‘-y-s, “camels of good stock.” While that entry acknowledges that 
most philologists do understand Jesus’s name as a borrowing from “Hebrew or 
Syriac,” the authors also affirm that some wish to see it as derived from the meaning 
of the root. The criterion used to establish which words should be entertained as 


15 H.B. Haleem, Review of A. A. Ambros, S. Prochdzka, A Concise Dictionary of Koranic Arabic and 
The Nouns of Koranic Arabic Arranged by Topics: A Companion Volume to the "Concise 
Dictionary of Koranic Arabic," in The Journal of Islamic Studies 19, 2008, 400-02. Haleem is 
thanked in the preface to Badawi and Abdel Haleem's dictionary for assistance in “undertaking 
numerous revisions” (along with several other people) as well as in Abdel Haleem, The Qur'an: 
A New Translation, xxxvi. 

16 E.g., A.A. Ambros, “Die Analyse von Sure 112 - Kritiken, Synthesen, neue Ansaetze,” Der Islam, 
63,1986,219-47. 

17 Badawi and Abdel Haleem, xxi. 

18 The quote is from his Arabic Grammar and Qur anic Exegesis in Early Islam, Leiden: Brill, 1993,89. 
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foreign is not clear: no mention is made of a foreign influence on the meaning of 
the words furqan or din, for example. Ambros, it should be noted, solves the lexi¬ 
cographical problem of proper names by placing them in a separate section of the 
dictionary (as he also does with pronouns and particles - items which are given 
extensive treatment in their alphabetic position in Badawi and Abdel Haleem). 

Such observations lead us immediately to consideration of the controversial 
role of etymology in establishing meaning. Walid Saleh has recently written very 
critically about the use of etymology by scholars dealing with the Qur’an. 19 At 
times Saleh seems to go so far as to wish to reject all notions of etymology, or at 
least those that are outside the realm of Arabic usage. However, if we understand 
etymology to be the history of a word’s usage and not the determination (and the 
implied limitation) of its meaning, it certainly is of some historical interest. 
Etymology cannot determine, dictate or limit meaning, but it is a tool. In this 
regard it must be commented that Zammit’s A Comparative Lexical Study of 
Qur 'anic Arabic is not a dictionary as such, nor even a resource for etymological 
investigation (although it may be useful that way) but an attempt to define the 
relationship of a defined corpus of Arabic in relationship to other Semitic languages 
and thus to determine the historical stability of cognate words. The results show 
that one-third of roots have no parallel across languages. Words are also analysed 
according to semantic category versus other languages, with the result that 
commonalities are found extending across the range of semantic categories. The 
final result indicates a close link between Arabic and both North-West and South 
Arabian Semitic languages while at the same time recognizing the extensive 
independence of Arabic itself (given the one-third of words that have no parallel). 

While the above comments by no means cover all of the complexities that 
compilers of dictionaries face (and may indeed be thought to be a rather random 
collection of reflections), they do provide some ideas that may help refine what it 
is that dictionaries could helpfully accomplish in order to meet scholarly needs. In 
order to clarify this further, two sample instances of minor but problematic words 
from the Qur’an will be of some assistance. 

The first example deals with an instance in which contextual usage in the text 
of the Qur’an does not provide sufficient data to determine a meaning beyond 
something extremely general. The question then becomes one of where else to 
turn for information. One place is in later usage of a word, often even in a modem 
context, because of an underlying suggestion that vocabulary in the Qur’an 
preserves and maintains a deep sense of continuity and is not just a usage that is 
reflective of an isolated Qur’anic usage. The exegetical tradition is also drawn 
upon as a reserve of medieval understandings. 

Talk is commonly defined in dictionaries as either acacia or banana, two mean¬ 
ings that certainly have a common element (trees providing shade) but are clearly 


19 “The etymological fallacy and Qur’anic studies: Muhammad, paradise, and late antiquity,” in 
A. Neuwirth et al. (eds). The Qur'an in Context, Leiden: Brill, 2009,649-98. Available online at: 
<http://www.safarmer.com/lndo-Eurasian/Walid_Saleh.pdf> (accessed January 31,2011) 
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quite different. 20 The debate between these two meanings is, on one level, clear. 
Talk today means a specific land of Acacia tree found in Africa and Arabia. But 
to what extent can we extrapolate backwards in this way? To what extent has the 
modem usage been affected by the tradition of lexicography connected to the 
Qur’ an? 21 Would it ever be possible to determine so specifically what Muhammad 
and his compatriots might have meant by this word? While modem meanings 
cannot simply be declared to be irrelevant, the pitfalls must be acknowledged. 

What can history tell us? The word could be bananas; that fruit was known and 
cultivated in the Mediterranean around the time of the rise of Islam. Even if one 
thought this a good meaning, it is worthy of note that Penrice says the meaning is 
.“bananas or plantain”, which draws attention to the fact that we still might wish to 
determine what kind of banana talft is. 22 

These meanings are deduced from the context of the Qur ’ anic passage in which 
the word is used through a speculative method. 

The Companions of the Right (O Companions of the Right!), mid thornless 
lote-trees ( sidr makhclud) and serried acacias (falh manclud) and spreading 
shade ( zill mamdud). 

1 (Q 56:27-30, Arberry translation) 

Heaven is the reward for the “companions of the right” and the surroundings are 
conceived to be appropriate. The word mandud which comes after falh is understood 
as a description meaning “neatly stacked or piled on top of one another” (although 
that word itself is hardly transparent, given its only other usage is in Qur’ an 11:82, 
where it follows the much-discussed term sijill, often understood as a reference to 
clay tablets), taken to refer to the leaves of what is understood to be a tree in conjunc- 
_tion with the preceding sidr, lote-tree, that is described as being “without thorns,” 
makhdud. Heaven being a place with shade that is provided by trees seems to be 
confirmed by the final phrase zill mamdud, “spreading shade.” Here we face contex¬ 
tual meaning derived through an imaginative rendering combined with a notion of 
the historical usage of Arabic that is muddied with contemporary usage. 

Some of these sorts of issues might be solved by drawing on a greater range of 
lexicographical resources. F. Quinsat 23 has drawn attention to the need to draw 


20 See M.I.H. Farooqi, Plants of the Qur'an, Lucknow: Sidrah Publishers, 1992,124—27, on “Acacia 
or banana;” also see L.J. Musselman, Figs, Dates, Laurel, and Myrrh. Plants of the Bible and the 
Qur ’an, Portland, OR: Timber Press, 2007,38-41, on Acacia. 

21 See L. Kopf, Studies in Arabic and Hebrew Lexicography, Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, 1976, 
esp. 19-45. 

22 See Andrew M. Watson, Agricultural Innovation in the early Islamic World. The Diffusion of 
> Crops and Farming Techniques, 700-1100, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983, 

Chapter 8 on the banana and plantain. 

. 23 F. Quinsat, “Le Coran et la lexicographie historique de 1’arabe,” in M.S. Kropp (ed.). Results of 
Contemporary Research on the Qur ’an. The Question of a Historico-critical Text of the Qur 'an, 
Beirut: Ergon Verlag Wtlrzburg in Kommission, 2007, 175-91, and “Le fichier historique du 
lexique arabe (FHILA),” Fondation Max van Berchem Bulletin 22, December 2008, 1-3. 
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upon the inventory of poetry, inscriptions, papyri, coins (obviously a limited 
range of vocabulary but potentially still significant) and Epigraphical South 
Arabian in producing a true resource for the study of Qur’anic vocabulary. Addi¬ 
tionally, however, it could be that looking to a Jewish and/or Christian back¬ 
ground for some words and images might be helpful. 

The second example I wish to draw attention to suggests that even then such an 
approach does not answer all the questions by any means. The example is that of 
abras, leprosy, used in Qur’an 3:49 and 5:110. 

And He will teach him the Book, the Wisdom, the Torah, the Gospel, to be a 
. Messenger to the Children of Israel saying, “I have come to you with a sign 
from your Lord. I will create for you out of clay as the likeness of a bird; then 
I will breathe into it, and it will be a bird, by the leave of God, I will also heal 
the blind and the leper, and bring to life the dead, by the leave of God. I will 
inform you too of what things you eat, and what you treasure up in your 
houses. Surely in that is a sign for you, if you are believers.” 

(Q 3:48-49, Arberry translation) 

When God said, “Jesus Son of Mary, remember My blessing upon thee and 
upon thy mother, when I confirmed thee with the Holy Spirit, to speak to men 
in the cradle, and of age; and when I taught thee the Book, the Wisdom, the 
Torah, the Gospel; and when thou createst out of clay, by My leave, as the 
likeness of a bird, and thou breathest into it, and it is a bird, by My leave; and 
thou healest the blind and the leper by My leave, and thou bringest the dead 
forth by My leave; and when restrained from thee the Children of Israel when 
thou earnest unto them with the clear signs, and the unbelievers among them 
said, ‘This is nothing but sorcery manifest.’ ” 

(Q 5:110, Arberry translation) 

The English word “leprosy” is used to translate Hebrew ?ara 'at in the Hebrew 
Bible (esp. Leviticus 13-14) and Greek lepra in the New Testament (Matthew 
8:2-4; Luke 17:13-17), although those original words are generally thought not to 
correspond to what we call today “leprosy” in its technical sense, that is, Hansen’s 
disease caused by the bacillus Mycobacterium leprae.™ Certainly all the words 
refer to skin diseases of some sort. In the New Testament, the word that is trans¬ 
lated as “leprosy” refers to what was understood to be a ritually unclean skin 
disease; contagion and isolation are associated with it. Such senses continue in 
Muslim texts. In hadith literature, for example, Muhammad is quoted as saying, 
“A Muslim should flee from the leper as he would flee from the lion.” 25 Usually 


24 For a good summary see D.P. Wright, R.N. Jones, “Leprosy,” in D.N. Freedman, ed.. The Anchor 
Bible Dictionary, New York: Doubleday, 1992,4:277-82. 

25 E.g. Bukhari, Saiuh, 76, “Kitab al-Tibb,” (“Book of Medicine”) 19, Beirut Dar al-Kutub 
al-Tlmiyya, 1420/1999,4:20. 
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the word judhdm is used in such passages, that word having a root sense of being 
cut off or mutilated. What that usage does suggest is that a notion of leprosy 
(understood as a curse resulting from immorality) did exist in pre-Islamic times 
(a fact verified by modem medical examination upon bodies found with evidence 
p of it). It appears that both abras and judhdm are used to refer to same affliction, 26 
in the sense that the connotations are the same — contagion, isolation, disfigure- 
- : ment - and both are understood to be ritually impure skin diseases. 

In Badawi and Abdel Haleem’s dictionary under b-r-s it is stated that the word 
means “one who is afflicted with vitiligo (disorder causing loss of skin pigmenta- 
tion), the word is also taken, against good evidence to the contrary, to mean leper.” 
Now, both of the Qur’anic instances occur in the context of Jesus’s healing. It is 
clear that previous translators have taken the New Testament context as their 
guide to how the word should be rendered in English, with “heal the sick, restore 
sight to the blind, cure lepers, raise the dead” being virtually an idiom in English 
; with reference to Jesus. The root of the problem may well be that the underlying 
Greek word is, rendered by the English cognate “leper” while the technical 
meaning of the word has shifted in English, because it is now thought that what 
is described in the Bible is not what we mean today by leprosy. We are faced 
here with a difficult situation for a translator or dictionary maker. However that 
may be, it is also clear that to translate the Arabic word as “vitiligo” is to lose the 
^ resonances of the English Bible translation tradition. 

; It would be reasonable in this situation to ask about how the word has been 
understood in post-Qur’anic times and what word is used in post-Islamic times to 
refer to leprosy. This may clarify whether this is a particular issue of translation 
into English (and other European languages?) or if, in fact, the word in Arabic has 
come to mean leprosy in the technical sense. If the latter, then the issue becomes 
a historical one: did the word mean leprosy at the time of Muhammad or not? Or, 
i is this an issue of the difficulty of translation: to what extent does the translator (or 
K the bilingual dictionary maker - the two are clearly accomplishing the same goal) 
take into account the culture of the target language and its associations? Or should 
the source language drive all meaning? Intelligibility versus accuracy may be one 
way of framing this dilemma. 

The example of abras takes us back to the issue of the necessity of defining the 
J goals of a dictionary. What does it mean for Badawi and Abdel Haleem to suggest 
a rejection of “leprosy” as a meaning? On one level, this may be thought to be a 
(misguided) attempt at “scientific” accuracy. As Michael Dols suggests, this is “a 
too rigorous application ... of the modem medical and archaeological under¬ 
standings of leprosy to the ancient and medieval literary evidence.” 27 The fact is 
that the disease referred to in the New Testament by the words now rendered in 
English as “leper” is unclear in medical terms. Thus Badawi and Abdel Haleem’s 


26 M.W. Dots, “The Leper 

27 M.W. Dots, “Leprosy 

: 36,1979,318. 
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suggestion could also be taken to be an assertion of the Qur’an’s independence 
from the New Testament tradition and thus those English resonances of Jesus 
healing the blind, deaf and the leprous are eliminated, once again likely in a 
“scientific” mode, reflecting popular currents of Muslim thinking regarding the 
value of “scientific” information in the Qur’an. 

One might object that such very specific meanings of words do not really matter. 
That is, we may be setting ourselves an impossible goal if we wish to define words 
too closely on the basis of little evidence. But more importantly, it does seem, as 
illustrated by the case of fall?, that we cannot escape from some sense of the 
Muslim tradition in determining meaning in some, if not many, instances. That 
then means that the role of scholarly investigation and etymology has to be a 
check on that heritage in order to understand where dogma or pure speculation 
comes into play. We may not be able to clarify every meaning on the basis of the 
resources available to us from outside the tradition of exegesis but we can become 
much clearer about which meanings are secure and which are not. To accomplish 
this goal would require a different dictionary than those we currently have. We 
would need specific studies of each word, considering the basis upon which the 
meaning is established. 28 As both of the case studies suggest here, there can be 
complex structures behind some of the most innocent words, which remain buried 
within the tradition of interpretation. And it is certainly true that there would be no 
way, nor any reason, to escape from that storehouse of knowledge. What we 
would know, however, is the basis upon which such meanings were established. 
Of course, a dictionary such as that would not be the final word of Qur anic 
studies: individual words have contextual connotations well beyond what a 
dictionary can reasonably record, but it would be a major resource that we do not 
currently have available, even given the current influx of lexicographical resources. 


8 ShawkatToorawa's list ofhapax legomena in I 
with a third of them in rhyme position) is a placi 
Elmaz, “Die Interpretationsgeschichte der kor; 
2008 (my thanks to S. Toorawa for drawing my 



3 Towards understanding the 
Qur’an’s worldview 

An autobiographical reflection 

NasrAbu Zayd 1 


Introduction 

I have been wondering for some time now why the companions of Muhammad, 
upon producing the official mitfhaf known as the ‘Uthman codex, decided to have 
the mushaf arranged by the chapter-length order rather than the historical chrono¬ 
logical order, an order that would have saved Qur’an scholars a lot of trouble. The 
question is still valid even when we accept the traditional claim that Gabriel 
authored this arrangement during Muhammad’s lifetime. Trying to figure out the 
impression which the chronological order would have created, I imagine that the 
Qur’an would have been very much similar to the Old Testament narrative form 
of “history of salvation.” The Qur’an, however, presents itself as a continuation 
of earlier scripture, beginning with “the sheets” of Abraham and Moses {suhuf 
Ibrahim wa-Musa; Q 87:19). It distinguishes itself from earlier scriptures as the 
dominant ( muhaymin ), and the most accurate ( al-haqq ; Q 5:48). Such a distinc- 
i- tion must have consequences for both form and content. If arranged according to 
: :its chronological order (tarfib al-nuziil), the Qur’an would have been a book of 
the history of Muhammad’s mission and of the early Muslim community; it might 
have appeared like a historical document rather than a divine message. 

!:■ : I suppose that the companions were aware of this possibility, so they empha¬ 
sized the distinction by making such a choice. A similar distinction on which they 
insisted is that of naming the volume which contained the Qur’ an. Although it took 
the form of a book after being codified, the companions chose to call the Qur’an a 
muy/to/'instead of a “book” ( kitab ), the name that the Qur’an uses often to identify 
itself. It never refers to itself as inushaf, which is, in fact, a borrowed word of 


1 Editor’s note: Dr Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd passed away on July 5, 2010, in his native Egypt. The 
present article thus represents one of the last products of his intellectual career. Dr Abu Zayd 
submitted it to me soon after his keynote lecture at the April 2009 Notre Dame Qur’ln conference. 

‘th him on revisions through the following year, and sent the latest 
Due to the illness that led to his tragic passing, Dr Abu Zayd was 
'hus the present paper is shaped substantially by my own editing, 
jonsibility. 
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Ethiopian origin. 2 $uyutl quotes Ibn Ashta’s Kitab al-Masahif, in which it is related 
that the companions had to make a choice between two names, sijr or mushaf and 
they preferred the second. 3 Such a choice suggests the companions’ intention to 
draw a line of demarcation between their scripture and the earlier scriptures of the 
people of the book, ahl al-kitdb, which were known as asjar (pi of sijr). 4 

Whatever the reason, the mushaf’s order became the textus receptus, the source 
of all kinds of knowledge for Muslims. Whatever issue emerges in the life of 
Muslim communities, the Qur’an is the first source to be consulted for a solution. 
This might explain the difference in Qur’anic studies between Muslim and non- 
Muslim scholars: Muslim scholars pay all their attention to the issue of “meaning” 
while non-Muslim scholars focus more on issues concerning its genesis, order, 
form, or structure. 5 This does not mean that Muslim scholars disregard the issues 
of form and structure or that the non-Muslim scholars disregard the issue of 
meaning. Still, this latter group focuses more on content than on the meaning of the 
content, especially in their assessments of the chronological order of the Qur’an’s 
chapters. As for Muslim scholars, meaning is the focal concern of scholarship. The 
classical Western approach was to concentrate on the “genesis” of the Qur’an, 
especially its connection to the Bible and the post-Biblical tradition. This approach 
has recently become broader and now includes the pre-Biblical tradition. But a 
literary approach has triumphed over the philological approach, meaning that 
“intertextuality” has become an important analytical device. In contrast with 
Western scholars, Muslim scholars are concerned with the historical context for 
the purpose of situating the Qur’an’s message within the context of its emergence 
in the seventh century, in order to facilitate the decoding of its meaning in the 
modem context. 6 

The question of whether the Qur’an contains a specific worldview - the topic 
of the present chapter - calls for research that navigates beyond the existing 
approaches, East and West. It must take the present order of the mushaf as a given 
fact without undermining the importance of the chronological order. I mean the 
question is not “either/or.” The present order of the Qur’an has been realized 
through the history of exegesis. This history shows that the mushaf order, starting 
from Chapter 1 ( al-Fatiha ) and ending with Chapter 114 ( al-Nas ), was empha¬ 
sized, but the chronological order was not neglected. Especially in the everyday 
life of Muslims the Qur’an functions according to the mushaf order rather than the 
chronological order. 7 It seems that the chronological order served only in the field 
of legal investigation (fiqh) in order to decide between conflicting legal rulings by 

2 J. Burton, “Mushaf,” EP, 7:968-69. 

3 al-ltqanfl 'uliim al-Qur’an, ed. Sa'ld al-Mandub, Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1996, genre 17. 

4 Ibid., genre 18. 

5 See, for example, The Qur 'an as Text, ed. S. Wild, Leiden: Brill, 1996; The Cambridge Companion 
of the Qur'an, ed. J.D. McAuliffe, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006; Seif-Referentiality 
in the Qur ’an, ed. S. Wild, Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2006; The Qur ’an in its Historical Context, ed. 
G.S. Reynolds, London: Routledge, 2008. 

6 Cf. R. Wielandt, “Exegesis of the Qur'an: Early, modem and contemporary," EQ, 2:124-40. 

' 7 See the author’s “Everyday life: Qur'an in”, EQ, 2:80-97. 
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identifying which one is earlier and which is later, and thus to apply the legal 
l apparatus of abrogation (naskh). 

In regard to issues of conflict, contradiction, and/or tension, it should be pointed 
out that such phenomena presented a real critical dilemma to classical scholars 
and still do to modem Muslim scholars. The dilemma is not limited to the domain 
of legal rales, but it encompasses almost all the constitutive elements of the 
Qur’an’s worldview, such as the nature of God, His attributes, the nature of 
.humans, their pitfalls and their positive possibilities, including issues like free 
will, predestination and determination, and eschatological issues, such as resur¬ 
rection, reward and punishment, etc. 

. Such contradictions are caused by and reflected in the mushaf order. The chron¬ 
ological order might help explain them partially, if not solve them. It could 
/explain, for example, the turn in the attitude of the Qur’ an concerning the “others,” 
namely the people of Mecca, the Jews of Medina, and the Christians. But it is not 
/likely to explain and solve the more serious theological issues which the theolo¬ 
gians of the classical era tried painfully to taclde. 

The tremendous scholarly material offered in the Encyclopedia of the Qur ’an, 
/ which presents variable explanations and a diversity of approaches for almost 
/every Qur’anic topic, makes it evident that neither the historical approach based 
on the chronological order nor the holistic approach are able to provide a satisfac¬ 
tory explanation for this contradiction, conflict, or, better, “tension.” 

: This problem of conflict/contradiction was further complicated by the way each 
discipline of classical Islamic culture interpreted the Qur’an’s worldview: the 
philosophers took over the ontological/epistemological or metaphysical dimen¬ 
sion; the theologians took over the questions pertaining to God’s existence, His 
attributes, His actions, human duties and responsibilities, etc.; the jurists took over 
the legal dimension, while the mystics occupied themselves with the spiritual and 
ethical dimensions. The Qur’anic worldview was thus fragmented and never fully 
\ articulated, despite the fact that all the above-mentioned dimensions are interwoven 
:in every passage of the Qur’an, regardless of the explicit theme of the passage. 

. . So far, we have pointed out a certain degree of tension between the chrono¬ 
logical order of the Qur’an and that of the mushaf order, a tension which has long 
been the subject of scholarly attention. In the present chapter I will propose a 
■middle way between the mushaf order and the chronological order, namely to deal 
with the Qur’an as a collection of discourses, each with a certain degree of inde¬ 
pendence. Together collected in the mushaf these discourses became inter¬ 
dependent, and through them the Qur’an formulated its worldview. Is it possible 
to uncover the interwoven dimensions of this worldview by re-emphasizing the 
Qur’an’s unity? This chapter does claim that this end is achievable, and I hope to 
/■make a contribution toward achieving this end in a future study. This chapter’s 
aim is to present the worlds of the Qur’ an as suggested by the classical disciplines: 
the legal, the theological, the philosophical and the mystical. This attempt is, 
■ however, presented through the academic-personal experience of the author, 
which entails different phases of encounter with the Qur’an. I will try to follow 
the chronological development of my career, but every episode will be presented 
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from the perspective of later developments. In other words, hermeneutics is 
working on what the memory grasps from the past. To start with, the early personal 
encounter with the Qur’an is characterized as an encounter with ambiguity, uncer¬ 
tainty and questioning. 

Life experience: ambiguity and uncertainty 

As a child in the laittab (the traditional elementary school) the curricula included, 
besides reading, writing and reckoning, training in Quranic recitation with a 
professional recognized qari In order to help children attain a minimum under¬ 
standing of what they recite, the simple theological dogma of tawfiTd was taught: 
Allah is not begotten, neither does He beget (Q 112); He does not sleep, neither 
does He eat; His Throne encompasses the heavens and the earth all together (Q 
2:255). 

As far as I can remember, this was puzzling not only for me but for some other 
children as well. When the inspector of the ministry of education visited the laittab 
for evaluation, i.e. to decide whether the ministry would continue its financial 
subsidiary to the laittab, he asked this tricky question: What does Allah eat? 
Children answered without hesitation: He eats the best food (some specific kinds 
of food, considered the best from the villager’s perspective, were mentioned, such 
as kebab, chicken, rice and pasta in addition to baklava as dessert.) 

Even more puzzling to me was the phrase “neither begets nor begotten.” Later 
on, as a scholar, the theological claim of God as al- ‘illatu al-ula (the First Cause) 
to avoid an endless series of reasoning was not convincing at all. My child-mind 
could not stop searching for the genesis (the father and the mother) of Allah. 

Later I came to understand why the people of Mecca insisted on considering the 
angels as Allah’s daughters and further insisted on keeping Allah far away from 
their daily affairs; He is the creator of heaven and earth. He administers the daily 
affairs to the angels, His daughters. Although the Qur’an rebukes the Meccans’ 
belief in angels as the daughters of Allah, it still teaches that the angels act as 
Allah’s agents who bring His amr, command, from heaven to earth (Q 16:2,97:4). 
The Qur’an’s protest over the idea of Allah’s daughters was because the Arabs 
considered female children inferior to male children, to the extent of committing 
female infanticide (Q 17:31). Thus the Qur’an exclaims, a-lakumu l-dhakaru 
wa-lahu al-untha, tilka idhan qismatun diza (Q 53:21-22). Shall I infer now that 
the Qur’anic worldview is, as Muslims think, absolutely independent of the 
pre-Qur’anic worldview of the pagan Arab? 

I was able to memorize the entire Qur’an with the capacity of reciting it 
—according to the norms of tajwid ’ when Lwas eight years old, an event celebrated 
in the grand mosque of my village where I had to be tested by the well-known 
shaykhs of the village with the attendance of my family and relatives. It was a 
very harsh test: one shaykh would recite a verse of the Qur’an and order me to 
continue; some minutes later, another shaykh would interrupt and recite another 
verse from another chapter and so on. Hours passed before I was addressed as 
shaykh qari ’ by my own laittab, Shaykh Mahmud al-NamlsT. My father was ready 
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to present a gift of wool quftan to each shaykh and my mother was ready at home 
preparing a big feast. 8 

As the Qur'an was easily memorized, it was easily forgotten when I was trans¬ 
ferred from the kuttab to a secular school. But forgetting did not affect the inti¬ 
mate personal connection with the Qur’an which became an essential component 
of my identity; my memory could easily recall a passage of the Qur’an when 
evoked by a single word. Later on, as a scholar, this intimacy became problematic 
to the extent I had to consult an English translation of the Qur’ an in order to estab¬ 
lish a space of‘otherness’ and proceed with a scholarly analysis. 9 

My father’s dream was that I would become an imam 'alim like Muhammad 
' Abduh (d. 1905), but he realized later that this was a long path, so, because of his 
sickness and fear of early death - which happened shortly afterward - he decided 
that I would take the shortcut of secular-school education. My father’s dream 
never escaped my attention, although it went in another direction later on. This 
shortcut route allowed me to get a high school diploma as a technician which 
secured a job that allowed me to earn money and support my family after the death 
of my father. After eight years, I embarked for the university after attaining the 
high school certificate necessary for university admission. In the department of 
Arabic language and literature of the faculty of letters (Cairo University) there 
were two courses in Islamic Studies: 'ulum al-Qur'an and tafsir in the second 
year and ulum al-hadith in the third year. I decided after graduation to continue 
my postgraduate study in Qur’anic Studies, returning to my father’s dream, but 
my model example was not Muhammad 'Abduh, or Taha Husayn (d. 1973), but a 
combination of the two, Amin al-KhulI (d. 1967), the champion of the literary 
approach to the Qur’an. 

I should mention here that during the years between graduation from technical 
school in 1960 and matriculation to university in 1968,1 was able to read a lot; 
reading was my favorite, indeed my only, hobby. Driven by a dream to be a poet, 
a romance writer, a philosopher and a man of letters, I ended up in academia in 
Islamic Studies. My early readings turned out to be crucial in determining my 
destination. Among the many writers/thinkers who influenced my mode of 
thought, I only mention here the most influential names, the late well-known 1988 
Nobel Laureate Najlb Mahfu? (d. 2006), Taha Husayn, Amin al-KhulI, and Sayyid 
Qutb (executed 1966). 


8 “Shaykh Nasr” became my epithet in the village. As I was so proud of myself, my father feared that 
this pride would lead to arrogance and decided to teach me by several direct and indirect means to 
be modest; he used to ask me every morning to recite for him Qur’an 25:63-67, which describes tile 
pious habits of the believers, in addition to the wise sage Luqman’s admonition to his son in Qur’ an 
31:17-19, which begins: ya bimayya aqimi l-falata via-'amur bi-l-ma 'riifi w-anlia 'an al-munkari 
w-asbir 'ala ma afabaka (“O my young son, establish what is right and forbid what is wrong. Be 
patient with the things that afflict you!). 

9 An awareness of the distance between the text and interpreter is, among other requirements, a 
prerequisite for a hermeneutical approach. See, F. Kiimer, Revisionist Koran Hermeneutics in 
Contemporary Turkish University Theology, Rethinking Islam, WUrzburg: Ergon, 2005, 33. 
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Mahfuz’s writings introduced me to the world of literature very early in my life 
when he was not yet the well-known Mahfuz. Taha Husayn’s critical approach to 
the study of literature and history attracted my budding critical mind. It was, in 
fact, my father who first planted the seeds of criticism in my head. My relation 
with Amin al-Khuli was more intimate though I never met him. He was the chief 
editor of the monthly Majalat al-Adab (1956-67). I was surprised when I sent an 
article to him to find it published in the first issue afterward (vol. 9, issue 7, 
December 1964); this was my first published article, which was followed by many. 
As I was no one of importance, Amin al-Khuli represented for me the scholar who 
values the content of an article and not the name of its author. I became an unreg¬ 
istered member of his intellectual group called al-umana ’. Reading his books I 
encountered the real mujaddid in almost all fields of Arabic studies. His literary 
approach to the Qur'an fascinated me long before matriculation to university. 

I was first attracted to the literary critic Sayyid Qutb, who was the first to discover 
Mahfuz and introduced his writings. His literary treatment of certain Quranic 
topics such as Mashahid al-Qiyama fascinated me, as well as his early writing 
about Social Justice in Islam. It should be mentioned here that my childhood was 
influenced by the mottos of the Muslim Brothers; indeed every child in the village 
was. It was only in the late sixties when I started to realize the development of 
Qutb’s discourse into radicalism and began to dissociate myself from their discourse. 

Learning about the crisis which surrounded the publication of Taha Husayn’s 
book, FI al-shi V al-jahill (1926), and that of the PhD thesis of al-Khulf s student 
Khalfallah al-Fann al-qasasl ft l-Qur 'an al-Kartm (1947), I became aware of the 
problems inherent in any historical-critical and literary study of the Qur’an.I 0 
This, however, did not discourage me from pursuing my scholarly objective. 

My objective was to investigate how and why the Qur’an’s worldview could 
dramatically differ according to the many different methods of interpretation 
applied to the Qur’an. This objective was, in fact, motivated by the diversity of 
claims concerning Islam’s worldview in the public debate in Egypt, and elsewhere 
in the Arab and the Muslim world, since the abolishment of the Caliphate in the 
1924. The claim of the traditional paradigm of sharl'a as the most authentic 
Islamic worldview was held by the Muslim Brothers and voiced in the writings of 
Sayyid Qutb." Others claimed an open paradigm of Islam that encompassed 


10 For the details of both crises, see my “The dilemma of the literary approach to the Qur'an,” Alif, 
Journal of Comparative Poetics, The American University in Cairo, 23,2003,8-47. 

11 As in his KhafS 'if al-tafawwur al-islaml (“The Characteristics of the Islamic Worldview"), first 
published in Cairo in 1962, where the Islamic tafawwur (“worldview”) is: 1. divine ( rabbarii ); 2. 
fixed ( tliabit). Contrary to human conceptions, it is not subject to development but humanity is to be 
developed by adhering to it, because the founder of it is the same creator of humanity who knows 
what is best for its development by His omniscience. Although it is fixed (fhabit), it allows for move¬ 
ment around the fixed axis, which is not as the same as the human concept of evolution responsible 
for all the human pitfalls; 3. marked by comprehensiveness ( al-shumul ), exclusiveness, i.e. it is a 
system that governs all aspects of human life; 4. marked by equilibrium (al-tawazun), meaning that 
Islam always adopts the middle position between any two extremes; 5. characterized by optimistism 
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secular ideologies, such as rationalism, nationalism and socialism. 12 These two 
' claims, which peacefully existed for decades in Egypt, turned into a violent clash 
in the nineteen sixties and seventies. 

As a child of the 1952 military coup (called a revolution) and its claims of fighting 
corruption, of liberating Egypt from British occupation, and of establishing socio¬ 
economic justice, it was not difficult for me to identify all of these objectives with 
the Islamic worldview. As I matured, however, this identification became difficult 
to sustain without further investigation and self-reflection. And so my scholarship 
began as self-reflection; it continued in this way and hopefully will always be so. 
There was no one particular question at stake. The issue was instead the larger ques- 
;tion of Islam’s encounter with the entire worldview of modernity. The debate that 
started two centuries ago, and is still going on, is a question of worldview. 13 

I was attracted to Quranic studies, regardless of the problems I expected to 
encounter, because I was motivated by the puzzling question presented in the 
debate I have just mentioned. I believe academic scholarship ought to be the 
outcome of a genuine critical and dialectical communication with reality. Isolated 
from real life, academics could be isolated in an ivory tower of utopianism. Involve¬ 
ment in daily affairs, without critical insight, could pull academics into the other 
extreme of ideology. It has been my concern since I started my career to avoid 
ibeing either a utopian or an ideologist. Real life provides us with the questions; 
academic scholarship teaches us how to examine these questions and seek answers. 

The theologians’ approach to the Qur’an 

In 19721 received my BA with excellence ( imtiyaz ) and was appointed lecturer’s 
assistant, mu 'id, in the department. During the four years of my undergraduate 


(al-yabiyya) and; 6. realism { al-waqi ‘iyya), as opposed to idealism or utopianism; 7. a system of 
unification (tawhld), not only on a theological level but in all aspects of existence: metaphysical, 
physical, natural, and human. Qu(b claims this conception is basically and entirely Qur’anic, by 
which he means it is based on the immediate meaning of the Qur’an, not the meaning that depends 
on the corrupting influence of theology and philosophy, sciences that depend on Greek philosophy. 
For Qutb’s concept of the immediacy of his hermeneutics, see the second part of Khafa 'is published 
after his death and entitled Muqmvwimat al-tafamvur al-islami, ed. and introduced by his brother, 
Muhammad Qutb, Cairo: Dar al-Shuruq, 1986 (English trans.: Basic Principles of the Islamic World¬ 
view, trans. R. David, North Haledon, NJ: Islamic Publications International, 2006). From this 
perspective, Qutb laments the efforts made by such reformers as Abduh and Muhammad Iqbal of 
India (1877-1938) to reform Islam by reinterpreting the Qur’an in the light of modem rational values. 

12 Ironically, Qu(b could not help exclude himself from the heated debate in the Arab world about social 
justice in the 1940s. He contributed his al- 'Adala al-ijtima 'iyyaft l-Islam (“Social Justice in Islam”), 
Cairo: Maktabat Mi$r, 1949, in which he avoided using tire term ishtirakiyya, socialism, in favour of 
'adala Islamiyya. In doing so, however, he applied a certain non-immediate interpretation of the 
Qur’anic passages. The word ishtirakiyya was later used by the Muslim Brothers’ leader in Syria, 
Mustafa al-Siba'T, in the title of his Islitirakiyyat al-Islam (“The Socialism of Islam”), Cairo. 

13 See my monograph, Reformation of Islamic Thought: A Critical Historical Analysis, WRR- 
Verkenning 10, Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2006. Available online at <http://www. 
wrr.nI/english/content.jsp?objectid=3672> (accessed January 31,2011). 
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study (1968-72), Egypt went through difficult political, economic and social diffi¬ 
culties due to the consequences of the 1967 war with Israel. Such an unexpected 
defeat, with more Arab territories occupied by Israel - the Golan Heights of Syria, 
the West Bank from Jordan, Gaza and Sinai from Egypt) - created a cultural 
trauma which provoked all of Arab society into questioning and rethinking, espe¬ 
cially the notion of the Arabic and Islamic heritage ( al-turath).' A President 
Muljammad Anwar al-Sadat (1970-81), who followed Jamal *Abd al-Na$ir 
(1952-70), initiated in October 1970 what he claimed to be the corrective revolu¬ 
tion, thawrat al-tashTh. This revolution entailed releasing political prisoners, 
mainly Muslim Brothers, abolishing press censorship, abolishing the one-party 
political system and establishing a multi-party system. Along with this new era of 
liberty and democracy, an open-door economic policy was adopted, but at odds 
with it was an amendment to Article Two of the Constitution, which made “the 
principles of the shari'a the main source of legislation” instead of one of the 
sources. Such an amendment was interpreted as a signal for the beginning of a . 
policy of Islamization demanded since the thirties by the Muslim Brothers. It is 
very significant that Sadat acted and behaved publicly in a way that presented him 
to the eyes of the Egyptian people as the true believing president, al-ra’is 
al-mu ’min. It was his usual way to start his public speeches by the first part of the 
basmala, bismi Llah, and end by reciting the last verse of chapter two of the 
Qur’an, asking God’s forgiveness for any fault or forgetfulness. 

As every new ruler in the Third World tries at the beginning of his presidential 
career to create a different image of himself than that of his predecessor, Sadat was 
eager to combat Nadir’s charismatic image by claiming this new corrective revolu¬ 
tion of liberty, democracy and free-market economy versus Nasir’s regime of 
socialism, a one-party political system and constraints on freedom of expression. The 
image of Sadat was, however, a contradictory image; on the one hand, he used to 
present himself to the Western media as the follower of the great pharaohs of Egypt, 
hardly a positive image from the Islamic perspective. As for the domestic media, he 
sought to present the image of a pious leader whose inspiration comes directly from 
Islam, very much like the stereotype image of the ‘ Abbasid caliph Harun al-Rashld. 

The proponents of Islamization supported this free-market policy, and the 
discourse of social justice in Islam, or ishtrakiyyat al-Islam, was replaced by a 
discourse critical of Nasir’s regime, which had introduced the laws of land refor¬ 
mation, al-islab al-zira't, in 1954 and nationalization, al-ta'mim, beginning with 
the nationalization of the Suez Canal Company in 1956. Such laws were deemed 
to be against the shari'a, and there was a strong demand to abolish them. 


14 See for example, ZakT Najlb Mahmud, Tajdid al-fikr at- 'arabT (“Innovation of Arabic Thought”), 
Cairo: Dar al-Shuruq, 1971; Adunls (All Ahmad SaTd), Al-Thabit wa-l-mutahawwU: tiahth JT 
l-ittiba' wa-l-ibda' 'ind at-'Arab (“The Fixed and the Changeable: A Study of Imitation and 
Innovation in Arabic Thought”), Beirut: Daral-’Awda, in 3 volumes: 1 .AI-UfBl (1974); 2. Ta'ffi 
al-tiful (1977); 3. Sjadmat al-hadatha (1979); in the early eighties, Muhammad ‘Abid al-Jabin, 
Naltitu wa-l-turath , (“Our People and Heritage”), Beirut and Casablanca: al-Markaz al-Tliaqafi 
al-'ArabT, 1980, followed by a plethora of publications by Tayyib TTzTnT, Hasan BanafT, and others. 
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: In this context of political and economical change, of cultural questioning and 
: rethinking, as well as increasing ritualistic religiosity in Egyptian society, I started 
.my academic career. I was searching for answers to the existent debated issues 
regarding freedom, justice, equality, Islamic values, Arabic culture, and the 
meaning of religiosity in Islam. As the Qur’an and its meaning was always at the 
heart of debate about every issue, it was to my mind very important to carry these 
questions back to the roots, the history of Islamic culture and the history of 
Qur’anic exegesis. For my MA thesis, I decided to study the Mu’tazilites’ seem¬ 
ingly rational approach to the Qur’an, focusing on their concept of metaphor, 
which emerged as an instrumental linguistic tool of interpretation at the beginning 
(of the ninth century. 15 My choice was not free of bias; I was, and I think I still am, 
one of the Arab and Muslim adherents of “rationalism,” a “rationalism” which 
does not exclude or despise religion as a mere psychological phantom. 

In addition to my rational tendency, it was also my aim to reconnect Qur’anic 
(studies with literary studies, returning to Amin al-Khult’s method, which was 
abandoned after the university decided, in 1947, following the scandal of his 
student’s PhD thesis, that al-KhulI should not be allowed to teach or supervise 
Qur’anic studies any more. “The decision was based on the reason that al-KhulT 
was appointed to the chair of Egyptian Literature on October 6,1946, and thus he 
was not supposed to teach or supervise Qur’anic studies.” 16 Following this deci¬ 
sion, Islamic studies in general, and Qur’anic studies in particular, was left to 
whomever was willing to teach it; teaching Islamic and Qur’anic studies became 
a source for attaining baraka, divine blessing, rather than an academic field of 
• research. By choosing the concept of majaz, figurative expressions, as applied to 
Qur’anic exegesis by the Mu'tazlites, I took a step in the other direction, towards 
the literary study of the Qur’an. 

■ The Mu’tazilites are well known for their five principles, which are summarized 
in the two basic comprehensive pillars, namely Divine Justice and Divine Unity, 
al-'adl wa-l-tawhTd, to the extent that they call themselves ahl al- 'adl wa-l-tawhid, 
regardless of the different views each group holds concerning the details. My 
-basic source was the writings of al-Qadi 'Abd al-Jabbar al-Asadabadi (d. 415/1025), 
especially his magnum opus al-Mughrii Jt abwab al-tawhTd wa-l-'adl} 1 To 
summarize the Mu'tazilite worldview constructed from the Qur’an, one has to 
present a brief account of their ontology, epistemology, and their theory of language, 
(including their metaphoric interpretation. As for their ontology, the world is, for 
( the Mu'tazlites, a compound constructed of bodies; the bodies in their turn are 


15 The title of the thesis is Qadiyyat al-majaz JT l-Qur 'an 'ind al-Mu'tazila ; accepted in 1977 the 
grade of “excellent”. It was later published with minor changes as Al-Ittijali al-'aqlTJi 1-tafsTr: 
dirasaJi qadiyyat al-majaz 'inda al-Mu 'tazila (“The Rational Trend in Exegesis: A Study of the 

V Concept of Metaphor in the Mu'tazilites’ Thought”), Beirut and Casablanca: al-Markaz al-Thaqaft 
( al-'Arabt, 1982, followed by several reprints. 

16 See N. Abu-Zayd, “The Dilemma of the Literary Approach,” Alif, 23,2003, p. 32. 

17 Edited and published under the supervision of Jaha Busayn and Ibrahim Madkur, Cairo: Wizarat 
al-Thaqafa wa-l-Irshad al-QawmT, 1960-65. 
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small compounds constructed of atoms. The physical structure of the world presents 
for the human reason a series of signs, 'alamat, which gradually lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that such a perfect, well-organized world should have been created by a wise 
artisan, sani' hakim. This conclusion is based on investigating the physical evidence 
by intellectual procedure, syllogism or qiyas mantiql, which runs as follows: 

1 Every created action refers to an actor who created it, kullu fi'l muhdath 
yadullu 'ala wujiidfa 'il ahdathahu. 

2 The perfect action refers to a wise knowledgeable actor, al-fi 7 al-muhkam 
yadullu 'ala fa 'il 'alim hakim. 

3 The perfect structure of this seen physical world refers to a wise, knowledge¬ 
able creator. 

Clearly this ontological theo-physics is not separate from the Qur’anic presenta¬ 
tion of the entire universe as a series of signs, ayat, which refer to the Creator and 
indicate His omniscience and omnipotence. Reaching the conclusion of the exist¬ 
ence of the wise artisan who created this.physical world, it is logically deduced 
that the Creator does not belong to this world. Neither does He resemble wise 
human creators. This deduction is reached by way of analogy between this phys¬ 
ical world and the unseen world, qiyas al-gha 'ib 'ala al-shahid. 

By this method of qiyas, the human reason is able to attain knowledge of the 
divine attributes of God’s Essence such as life, power, knowledge and wisdom, as 
well as His attributes of action, such as hearing, seeing, speaking, etc. In order to 
establish the different intellectual methods to reach the basic two pillars of tawhld 
and adl, al-QadT 'Abd al-Jabbar distinguishes between three types of evidences 
(adilla ; sing, dalil) the first type of which produces a sound and necessary conclu¬ 
sion, mayadullu bi-l-siha wa-l-wujub, by which tawhld is established. The second 
type is that which concerns the intention of the actors, ma yadullu bi-l-dawaT 
wa-l-ikhtiyar, through which 'adl is established; God is in no need of acting 
unjustly, zulm, or of willing unseemly acts, iradat al-qablh, because He is in no 
way dependent on the world (ghaniy 'an al- 'Siam). The third type of evidence is 
the linguistic evidence of sharl'a, as will be explained soon. Such purely intel¬ 
lectual knowledge of God’s blessings establishes the human obligation to express 
gratitude to Him, wujiib shulcr al-mun’im. As this knowledge is attainable by 
reason alone, every human is obliged to develop his power of inference ( nazar ), 18 
and the attainment thereof is the intellectual expression of worship (' ibada ). 

What is the position and the function of “revelation” in this system? Here 
al-Qadl 'Abd al-Jabbar, quoting the early Mu'tazilites, advocates the concept of 


18 Translating the Arabic na?ar into the English “inference” is to show the strong connectivity 
between the physical and the metaphysical in the Islamic worldview in general and that of the 
Mu'tazilites in particular. It is through “seeing” the physical evidence that its meaning is uncov¬ 
ered, leading to contemplation, tafakkur or i 'tibar. The Qur’an employs these terms constantly to 
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God’s attention to humanity’s best welfare ri 'ayat al-aslah, which God obliges 
Himself to do. So, He sends messengers with revelations, shara 7' (sing, sharl’a), 
to help humans attain the ways of lawful worship {al- 'ibadat al-shar 'iyya) that 
are not attainable by reason alone. 

: So, shan'a is the divine grace, luff, revealed for the advantage of humans. This 
sharl'a is expressed in language; this is the first proposition. The second proposi¬ 
tion is about the way linguistic expressions produce knowledge as evidence. 
Linguistic expressions do not directly indicate their meanings; they refer through 
two conditions: the first is muwada 'a, the socio-cultural convention {ittifaq) 

■; which assigns certain significance to the vocabulary within the language; the rela¬ 
tionship between the signifier and the signified {al-dall wa-l-madlul) is not direct 
as in the intellectual evidence, al- 'aqliyyat versus al -sam 'iyyat. The second condi¬ 
tion for the productivity of the linguistic evidence is the priority to know the inten¬ 
tion (qa$d) of the speech’s producer {al-mutakallim). This second condition is to 
justify the Mu'tazilites’ view of the priority of intellectual knowledge before 
revealed knowledge of God’s attributes of justice and unity. In other words, the 
Qur’an, the foundational source of sharl'a, is not independent; it does not auto¬ 
matically produce sound knowledge. It has to be, first and most of all, checked by 
human reason to verify its divine source; it has, secondly, to be analysed according 
to the linguistic norms of the Arabic language. 

Responding to an imaginative opponent who claimed that the Qur’an provides 
all the needed knowledge about God and His attributes, 'Abd al-Jabbar would raise 
. the rhetorical question, “Since linguistic expressions cannot verify the honesty or 
veracity of a speaker, how do we know that the speaker of the Qur’an is the 
almighty God, a God who does not trick or lie, unless we establish such knowledge 
by reason?” The notion that language is the domain of meaning-possibilities 
is a very important concept in Islamic hermeneutics - not only in Mu'tazilite 
-hermeneutics. An essential distinction between intellectual rational evidence and 
linguistic evidence is that the latter contains figurative expressions {majaz) as well 
as direct expressions {haqlqa) while the former is free of such features. 19 

The issue of muhkam and mutashabih, the clear and the ambiguous, which is 
■attested in the Qur’an (3:7), plays the key element in the Mu'tazilites’ hermeneutics. 
Besides dealing intensively with the issue in his magnum opus, ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
devotes a book of two volumes to analysing and explaining all the pertinent 
aspects of the issue. 20 Firstly, the Mu'tazilites naturally support the reading of the 
verse which does not make a stop after wa-ma ya 'lamu ta 'wllaha ilia Allah 
(“none knows ‘the ambiguous’ interpretation but God”); they make al-rasihlcun 
...ft - 'ilm (“those who are firmly grounded in knowledge”) also know the interpreta- 
: tion of the ambiguous by considering the waw after Allah a conjunction ( atf), not 


19 This is a very brief account of the first chapter, al-ma 'rifa wa-l-dalala al-lughawiyya (“Knowledge 
and Linguistic Significance”) in al-Ittijah al- 'aqlt JT-l-tafsir, 45-90. 

20 Mutashabih al-Qur'an, ed. 'Adnan Muhammad Marzuq, Cairo: Dar al-Turath, 1966. 
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the commencement (isti naf ) of a new sentence. 21 Secondly, to explain the very 
existence of ambiguous passages, 'Abd al-Jabbar invokes the concept of God’s 
providing humans with their best welfare ( al-aslah ), explaining that the ambiguous 
is intended to stimulate human reason into action. 

This declaration of the Qur“ an - that it contains clear verses (aydt muhkamat ) 
that form the backbone of the Book (umm al-kitab), as well as ambiguous verses 
{aydt mutashabihat ) - is taken by 'Abd al-Jabbar to support the Mu'tazilites’s 
worldview briefly presented in this section. This worldview also has to be 
supported by the Qur'anic discourse. To this end, 'Abd al-Jabbar differentiates 
between three levels of the Qur’anic discourse: 

1 That which the discourse conveys by itself, independent from intellectual 
inference. These are the legal regulations, al-ahkam al-shar'iyya, which 
reason alone cannot attain; they are known only through the Qur’anic 
discourse, nafs al-khifab. 

2 That which both the Qur’anic discourse and the intellectual inference both 
equally convey. This is the level of signification related to the domain of 
promise and threat, al-wa d wa-l-wa 'id. 'Abd al-Jabbar includes in this level 
the issue of seeing God (ru 'yat Allah ) in the afterlife with the human eye, 
which the opponents of the Mu'tazilites sustain as one of God’s promises to 
the pious believers. The Mu' tazilites maintain that both the Qur’ anic discourse 
and rational evidence reject their opponents’ claim. 22 

3 The third level is the domain of the rational level where the Qur’ anic discourse 
alone cannot be properly understood. This is the domain of 'adl and tawhid, 
in which rational inference alone reaches this knowledge. 

So, dependent on rational inference and their explanation of the different aspects 
of the Qur’anic declaration in 3:7, the Mu'tazilites are able to tackle any apparent 
contradiction in the Qur’ anic discourse. It suffices now to present their solution of 
two seemingly contradictory cases in the Qur’an: one related to tawhid and the 
other related to 'adl. 

One, the presentation of God in the Qur’an: some passages of the Qur’an state 
that there is no resemblance between God and his creation/man, such as Chapter 
112 called al-Ikhlas (“The True Devotion”). This idea is also emphasized in Q 
2:255, known as the “Chair Verse.” But there are other passages in which God is 
presented with corporal features such as hands (38:10) and eyes (20:39), and even 
human qualities like hatred (9:47), love (5:54) and deception (8:30). 

Two, the issue of free will or, to be precise, the issue of khalq al-af'al, i.e. 
whether human actions are created by human power and free choice or by God: 
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again, the Qur’an provides two conflicting answers. The first is that God is the 
creator of all human actions (Q 22:14; 37:96), the creator of dalal (“leading 
astray”) and hudd (“guidance”) (Q 4:88; 6:125; 12:27; 14:4, 27; 16:93; 30:29; 
35:8; 74:31); the second is that humans are responsible for their choice of dalal or 
hudd (Q 5:105; 10:108; 17:15; 27:92). 

■ The Mu'tazilites first identified the Qur’anic passages expressing God’s tran¬ 
scendence as clear ( muhkam ) and the passages that express His anthropomorphic 
; features as ambiguous ( mutashdbih ). Likewise, the passages that underline free 
will are identified as clear and those that suggest predestination as ambiguous. 
Second, they employ the concept of figurative speech, majdz, to interpret 
the ambiguous verses in conformity with the clear verses; majdz provided a 
powerful instrument of ta 'wil, i.e. to interpret the text of the Qur’an beyond the 
'immediate meaning according to the Mu'tazilites’ transcendental theology. 23 The 
: opponents of the Mu'tazilites, the Hanbalites and later the Ash'arites, made use of 
the same method; they acknowledged the existence of muhkam-mutshabih, but 
they identified them differently. What the Mu'tazilites considered as clear they 
considered ambiguous, and vice versa. Thus the Qur’an became the battlefield 
of a fierce intellectual and political conflict. The dispute was not only about 
meaning but also entailed the structure of the text of the Qur’an, i.e. the identifica¬ 
tion of the parts which are clear and those which are ambiguous. Both the 
Mu'tazilites and their opponents agree on the principle, but they disagree about its 
implementation. 

In conclusion, one might infer that the Mutazilites’ worldview, although shaped 
by theological concerns, is more humanistic than that of their opponents. God acts 
: in accordance with certain ethical values He obliged Himself to follow. According 
to the Mu'tazilites’ worldview,. God is not a tyrant. The opponents of the 
Mu'tazilites emphasize the image of God as a king who forces his subjects to act 
this or that way and then judges and punishes whomever He wants and rewards 
whomever He likes. The image of God in the Mu'tazilite worldview is also that of 
king, but of a king who rules in accordance with the ethical constitution of a 
republic. 

The Softs’ approach to the Qur’an 

.Since this intellectual dispute concerning the structure and the meaning of the 
Qur’an between the Mu'tazilites and their opponents is, in fact, foremost an 
expression of socio-political conflict, I carried the question of the hermeneutics of 
the Qur’an to the context of Sufism, or mysticism - a movement supposedly 
Hyoid of political interests. This was the topic of my PhD thesis, on the Qur’anic 


23 For a detailed analysis of the concept of ta 'wil vis-a-vis lafsir, see my Mafhum an-Naf$: Dirasa fi 
'ulum 'l-Qur'an (“The Concept of the Text: study in the sciences of the Qur'an"), Beirut and 
Casablance: Al-Markaz al-Thaqafi T-'Arabi, 1st edition 1990, followed by many reprints, chapter 
V. five, 219-41. 
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hermeneutics of Muhyl al-DTn Ibn al-'ArabT (d. 638/1240). 24 This was in 1977, the 
year of intifadat al-khubz (“the bread revolt”), or al-intijada al-sha 'biyya (“the 
people’s revolt”), in Egypt (January 18-19), the riot which choked the political 
regime and terrified its leaders. This was caused by the consequences of the open- 
door economic policy, which made life difficult for the majority of the Egyptians, 
especially government civil servants, including university professors. Corruption 
became obvious and expressions like al-qitat al-siman (“fat cats”) formed the 
headlines of the daily press. This free-market economic policy, infitah, was criti¬ 
cized as sadah madah infitah (“uncontrolled by any legal norms”). On the personal 
level, I suffered like the majority of the Egyptians from the consequences of this 
economic policy; I was unable to have a private place, and I lived with my family 
in a tiny apartment in Giza. 25 

In 19781 was fortunate to obtain a scholarship at the University of Pennsylvania, 
USA, at the Department of Folklore; my aim was to become trained in fieldwork 
and folkloric studies methodologies. This was a way to find time to read Ibn 
al-'Arabl’s books. I kept reading and rereading the muqaddima of the Futuljat 
without being able to make any progress. In Philadelphia I found time to proceed in 
reading Ibn al-' Arab! besides my regular classes. I have to admit that the two years 
I spent in Pennsylvania were very productive. At that time structuralism was at its 
peak in sociology and anthropology, as well as in linguistics and literary theory. 

More important for Quranic studies was learning hermeneutics, which I 
discovered to be the closest English word for Arabic ta ’wf/. 26 It was through 
English translations that I was able to read Gadamer, Paul Ricoeur and others. It 
was Ibn al-'ArabT, however, who provided me with the fundamental questions 
that opened my mind to hermeneutics. This was a great debt that I expressed in 
the defense-ceremony of my thesis in 1981 in the auditorium of the Faculty of 
Letters in Cairo University. I wrote the first Arabic article about hermeneutics in 
which I Arabized hermeneutics as al-hirminyu\iqd\ it was published in 19,81. 27 


24 This became my second book, Falsafat al-ta 'ml, dirasafi la 'wil al-Qur ’an 'inda Muhyl al-DTn 
Ibn al-'ArabT (“Philosophy of Hermeneutics, a Study of MuljyT al-DTn Ibn al-'Arabl’s Herme¬ 
neutics of the Qur’an”), Beirut and Casablanca: at-Markaz al-Thaqafl al-'ArabT, 1983, followed by 
several reprints. For an early review of the book, see Michel Chossudovsky (untitled), Studio 
Islamica 60, 1984,177-80. 

25 If someone, a university assistant teacher at the age of 34, is unable to afford a rented apartment, 
the question of establishing a family is meaningless. A movie named intabihu ayyuha al-sada 
(“Attention Gentlemen!”) illustrated this situation. A garbage collector and a university professor 
proposes marriage to a beautiful educated lady - through the parents, as Arabic cultural norms 
dictate. The garbage collector win’s the family support and the lady’s heart because of his very 
high income compared to the professor’s fixed salary. 

26 My mentor and professor Hasan HanafT was the one who immediately gave me the term after 
having been confused by the diversity of suggestions provided by teachers in the department. 

27 Al-Hirminyufiqa wa-nm fiUat lafsTr al-nasf (“Hermeneutics and the Problem of Text Interpreta¬ 
tion”), in Fusul, Cairo: al-Hay’aal-Mi$riyyaal-'Ammali-l-Kitab 1 (April 1981)3,141-60. It was 
later included in my Ishkaliyyat al-qira 'a wa-aliyyat al-ta 'wil (“The Problem of Reading and the 
Dynamics of Hermeneutics”), Beirut and Casablanca: al-Markaz al-Thaqafi al-'ArabT, 2001, 
13-49. 
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^Hermeneutics deepened my understanding of Ibn al-'ArabT’s thought as much as 
| Ibn al-'ArabT’s thought fashioned my engagement with hermeneutics, 
r Bom in Spain, Ibn al-'ArabT’ wrote his greatest treatise, al-Futuhat al-Makkiyya 
(“The Meccan Revelations”) 28 in Mecca, and died in Syria. This Sufi encyclo¬ 
pedia, along with his other books, is presented not as his own work but rather as 
revelations given to him in different places and in different modes of divine 
visions. The Futuhat, for example, is the outcome of what God revealed to him 
. during his circumambulation around the ka 'ba. He claims that the arrangement of 
the book’s chapters and sections is also not his. He explains that the section on 
“The Science of Legal Principles” in the second volume of the Futuhat should 
have logically and thematically been included in section 66 of the first volume 
(On “The Knowledge of Apparent and Hidden Meanings of Shari'a"). God 
inspired it this way. 29 No wonder - the Qur’an is structured similarly. 

•. His other important book is his Fusus al-hikam (“Bezels of Wisdoms”), 30 which 
; Ibn al-' Arab! claims was not written by him but handed to him in a vision ( mabshara ) 
by the Prophet in order to publish it for the benefit of the people, so “I did,” Ibn 
al-'ArabT, says, “accomplish the prophetic wish with all sincerity and with all good 

■ intention as it was delivered without any interference.” 31 It was not until 1992 that I 
realized the significance of this claim by Ibn al-'ArabT. The context was a confer- 

. ence in Seville, Spain, sponsored by the Egyptian Islamic Institute in Madrid, enti¬ 
tled “Andalusia: The Crossroad of Three Worlds,” in which I presented a paper on 
“The Role of Andalusia in Formulating Ibn Arabl’s Mystical Philosophy.” In this 
. context, my paper focused on two phenomena in Ibn al-'ArabT’s writings. 

- The first phenomenon is the strong, intricate presence of Qur’anic quotations 
on every page of his books, to the extent that it is almost impossible to decide 
whether the Qur’anic quotations serve the theme or the theme explicates the 

■ meaning of the quoted verses. Sometimes, there exist interpretive efforts; most of 
the time, the Qur’ariic quotations simply support the theme. That explains why 
Ibn al-'ArabT is reluctant to apply the terms ta 'wil' or tafsir to his Qur’anic expla¬ 
nation and instead prefers to use the Sufi’s long-established concept of allusions 

(isharat). 12 


28 Printed in four volumes under the auspices of Prince 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza'iri, Dar al-iCutub 

i al-'Arabiyya al-Kubra, Cairo, 1329/1911. 

29 Ibid, 2:181. 

30 Ed. Abu l-'Ala 'Aflft, Cairo: ‘Isa al-BabT al-HalabT, 1946. 

31 Ibid., 47. 

32 So, W.C. Chittick is right in realizing that Ibn al-'ArabTi avoids employing the term ta ’wTl ’, but he 
is not right in criticizing others, such as H. Corbin and the author of this paper, for applying the 
term 'ta'wil in describing Ibn al-'ArabT’s method in dealing with the Qur'an. See Sufi Path of 
Knowledge: Ibn al-'Arabi's, Metaphysics of Imagination, State University of New York Press, 
1989, 199. Chittick makes such criticism without consulting the book, where there is a detailed 
discussion of Ibn al- ‘ ArabT’s terminologies; the author depended on M. Chossudovsky’s review of 
the book. A distinction is to be made, however, between doing ta 'wTl and denying doing it in the 

' context of the development of the negative connotation ascribed to the term long before Ibn 
al-'ArabT’s time. Ibn al-'ArabT is certainly deeply involved in doing ta wil. 
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The second phenomenon is a similarity between the structure of his writings and 
the structure of the Qur’an. First, as the Qur’an includes muhkamat and 
mutashabihat (3:7), Sufi writings in general, and his writings in particular, also 
play on the duality of veiling ( al-satr wa-l-ikhja ’) on the one hand, and unveiling 
( al-Icashf ), on the other. “God could have made explicit ( tan$i y) what the people of 
God have interpreted (to' awwulahu ); He did not do so, He inserted ( adraja ) these 
divine words, revealed in the language of the common people ( lisan al- ’amma) the 
kind of knowledge that is only accessible to His chosen servants by the capacity of 
understanding ( ‘ayn al-fahm) given to them by Him.” 33 But Ibn al-'ArabT does not 
reveal all that he has received; he follows the divine wisdom of unveiling 
what ought to be unveiled and veiling what ought to be veiled, as “Neither a 
book nor the universe as it exists now can contain this.” 34 Secondly, as the arrange¬ 
ment of the Qur’anic verses, passages and chapters does not follow a thematic 
order, the arrangement of passages and chapters in Ibn al-' Arabi’s books matches 
the Qur’an’s structure; they are divine revelation and Ibn al-'Arabl is only a 
transmitter. 

Ibn al-'Arabl never fails to emphasize the parallelism between three manifesta¬ 
tions of the divine kalam: 1. divine cosmological words {kalimat Allah) inscribed 
in the universe; 2. The word of God ( kalam Allah) in the mashaf{i.e. the Qur’an); 
and 3. The word of God inspired in the hearts of his chosen servants: “God dictates 
to hearts by inspiration ( bi-l-ilhdm ) all that is inscribed in the entire universe 
{al- 'Slam)-, the universe is a divine, inscribed book {kitab masfiir ilahT).” 35 Such a 
universe of wonders and allusions is a text, a cosmological text, the domain of 
God’s words, which cannot be recorded even if all the oceans were ink and all the 
trees of the world pens (Q 18:109; 31:27). 

Here Ibn al-'Arabl establishes a parallelism between the cosmological text 
{kalimat Allah al-maslur ft l-wujud) and the speech of God, the Qur’an, {kalam 
Allah al-masfur ft l-kitab) which, though limited in size, is unlimited in meaning. 
Only chosen servants of God can decipher the cosmological meaning of the 
Qur’an; they can encode that meaning in their own discourse, which is nothing but 
a divine, inspired discourse parallel to the divine, inscribed discourse in both the 
world and the book. At the very beginning of the Futuhat, he explicitly, though 
poetically, claims that he is the “Qur’an and al-sab ' al-matharii ,” 36 a claim which 
caused him trouble during his lifetime and his reputation trouble for centuries after 
his death. 37 

All of this makes the study of Ibn al-'ArabT’s hermeneutics a difficult task. The 
greatest difficulty is not only his ambiguous language and circular style, of which 

33 Tanazzul al-amlak min 'Siam al-arwa!) ‘la 'Slam al-qflak, ed. Tfflia Abd al-BaqT SurOr & ZakT 
'Atfyya, Beirut: Dar al-Fikr al-'Arabl, 1961,116. 

34 Fu$ii$, idem, p. 56. 

35 Futuhat, idem, 2:182. 

36 Ibid, 1:9. 

37 The Egyptian parliament decreed in 1979, under heavy pressure exerted by the representatives of 
the Muslim Brothers, that the publications of his writings in Egypt should be cancelled, and that 
what had been published should be burned because it reflected deviation from Islam. 
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all scholars of Ibn al-'Arabl complain, but rather the impossibility of distin- 
gjiishing between Ibn al-‘Arabl’s thought and his to 'wil of the Qur’an. It was not 
.easy for me to distinguish his to 'wil from his ontology and his epistemology. In 
other words, Ibn al-'Arabl’s system of thought is circular; in fact he is fond of 
constructing his thought in the form of “circles.” 38 

i : After my thesis had been approved by the defense committee, I became aware 
of the problem of the intricate relationship between Qur’anic ta'wll and Ibn 
al-'Arabi’s philosophical worldview. I approached my supervisor suggesting I 
should rewrite the thesis, moving all the details of his philosophical worldview 
to the footnotes, keeping in the body of the text that which is related to his herme- 
neutics. My professor’s comment was, “Ibn al-'Arabl is an ocean and I am very 
glad that you were able to swim back. No way, you have your life ahead of 
you; return to the ocean later but definitely not now.” How far did I fulfill my early 
dream of discerning Ibn al-'ArabT’s hermeneutics? I still think it is impossible 
due to the complication as well as the ambiguity of the §ufi worldview of 
Ibn al-'Arabl’s wahdat al-wujud, for which the term “pantheism” is not the 
appropriate translation. 

Now, I find it reasonable to present Ibn al-'Arabl as the greatest defender of 
^ambiguity or uncertainty as the true knowledge. In the Futuhat, he narrates three 
mysterious encounters with Ibn Rushd (or Averroes; d. 595/1198), the first of 
swhich occurred when Ibn al-‘ArabT was a teenager while Ibn Rushd was at the top 
; of his career and his fame. The second encounter seems to have happened in Ibn 
al-'Arabi’s imagination, in a vision according to which the philosophers are busy 
with worldly affairs, i.e. with themselves and their own thought. The third 
encounter was not with the living philosopher but after Ibn Rushd’s death. It was 
an encounter with his coffin when his remains were transferred from Morocco to 
Granada. 39 It is within the first encounter, which is explained and interpreted in 
different ways by different scholars of Ibn al-‘ArabT, that I would like to present 
Ibn al-'ArabT’s view of uncertainty, in opposition to what he thought to be the 
philosophical certainty of Ibn Rushd. 

This first meeting occurred when the philosopher heard that the young Ibn 
al-'ArabT had attained the highest spiritual knowledge without training or educa¬ 
tion but through seclusion ( khalwa ), and expressed his desire to meet him. 
.Through the mediation of Ibn al-'ArabT’s father, who was a friend of the philoso¬ 
pher, the meeting was arranged. When Ibn al-'Arabl arrived he was welcomed by 
the philosopher with a shining, joyful face. The philosopher said “Yes?” and Ibn 
al-'ArabT immediately answered “Yes.” Realizing the joy on the face of the 


38 See the circular presentation of Ibn al-'Arabl’s astrology in T. Burckhardt, Mystical Astrology 
According to Ibn 'Arabi, trans, from French by Bulent Rauf, Cheltenham: Beshara, 1977, pp. 13, 
v 19 and 32-33. An important small treatise by Ibn al-'Arabl called Insha ’ al-dawa'ir, (ed. 
H.S. Nyberg, with two other small treatises, Leiden: Brill, 1339/1919) shows clearly the circular 
' structure of Ibn 'Arabi’s thought. 
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philosopher, he continued, “and no.” The philosopher’s mode changed from joy 
to sadness to the extent that his body was trembling. Then Ibn Rushd raised the 
question, “How did you find the affair in divine unveiling and illumination? Is it 
(the same as) what we are given by reflection?” Ibn al-'Arabl elaborated, “It is 
‘yes’ and ‘no’; and between ‘yes’ and ‘no’ heads are cut off their necks.” 

Many efforts have been made to decode this enigmatic answer. 40 For our interest 
it suffices to acknowledge the uncertainty expressed; it is not a definite, clear 
“yes;” neither is it a clear “no.” This is an in-between position of the mysterious 
ambiguity of Truth. 

Ibn al-'Arabl’s ontology 

Ibn al-' ArabI developed an Islamic pantheistic system of thought, according to which 
the existence of this world is an imaginative one, parallel to dream-images; this world 
does exist in the Divine Imagination ( al-khayal al-mutlaq ; sometimes called al-khayal 
al-munfafd, al-barzakh al-lcabTr, al-barzakh al-haqlqi or barzakh al-barazikh ). 41 
Here we find an ontological interpretation of Q 55:19—20; the image of the two 
merged seas separated by a barzakh alludes to the impossibility of distinguishing 
between existence and non-existence as well as distinguishing between the absolute 
existence, al-wujud al-mutlaq, and conditional existence, al-wujud al-muqayyad. To 
our human perception the existence of the world is real. Only the Sufi, the 'arif, is 
aware of this ambiguous duality of haqq (“real”) and khalq (“unreal”). 

Ibn al-'Arabl thus aims to bypass both the theological concept of khalq min 
'adam (creation ex nihilo) and the Neo-Platonic philosophical concept of fayd or 
sudur (“emanation”); he applies the Quranic concept of tajalll (“theophany;” Q 
7:143), by which he tries to solve the theological conflict between the transcen¬ 
dental and the immanent image of God. He also bypasses the three grades of exist¬ 
ence propagated by the philosophers (excepting Ibn Rushd), namely: wajib al-wujud 
(“the necessary”), mumkin al-wujud (“the possible”) and rnuhal al-wujud (“the 
impossible”). 42 Ibn ah'Arab! explains the process of tajalli as a process of unveiling 
the veiled divine essence in a process of theophanies ( tajalliyyat ). These theopha- 
nies are not subject to space or time, nor do they have any causal relationship. 43 


40 See, for example S. Stelzer, “Decisive meeting: Ibn Rushd, Ibn ‘Arabi, and the matter of know¬ 
ledge" in Atij\ 6, 1996, 19-55; 'AIT Mabrflk, Al-Inkisar al-inurawwigh li-l-'aqaliyya: min Ibn 
Rushd ila Ibn Khaldun (“The Evasive Defeat of Rationalism: From Ibn Rush to Ibn Khaldun”), Alif 
16, 1996, 89-115. I offer a detailed treatment of this question in Hakadha takallama Ibn 'Arabi 
(“Thus Spoke Ibn Arabi”), Beirut and Casablanca: al-Markaz al-Thaqafi al-'Arabl 2004,163-73. 

41 See FutBljat, 1:304; 2:129,311-12; 3:518. 

42 He differentiates between three categories of existence within the Divine Imagination: 1. Condi¬ 
tioned existence ( al-wujud bi-sharf shay ); 2. U nconditioned existence ( al-wujud bi-sharf la shay ); 
and 3. Absolute unconditioned existence ( al-wujud la bi-shart shay'). On this, see ‘Uthman Yahya, 
“Nufiif tankhiyya kha$sa bi-nazariyyat al-tawljTd ji l-fikr al-islamT' (“Historical Texts Concerning 
the Theory of Unicity in Islamic Thought”), in Ibrahim BayyumT Madkur (ed.), al-Kilab al-tidlikari 
li-Muljylal-DTn Ibn ' ArabI, Cairo: Daral-Kitab al-'Arabl, 1969,238. 

43 See Futuljaf, 1:291. 
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In explaining this very ambiguous process, Ibn al-‘Arab! employs symbols such as 
the lightning flash 44 and a mirror’s reflection. 45 

Ibn al-'Arabl frequently quotes a divine ( qudsi ) hadith, not to be found in any 
of the canonical collections, to support his claim of theophanies: “I was a hidden 
treasure and I wanted [or desired], to be known. I therefore created humans so 
they knew Me through Me.” According to this divine hadith (i.e. a liadith in the 
voice of God), the ontological process has an epistemological end; the divine 
hidden essence wanted, desired to be known by knowledge other than the hidden 
self-knowledge. This desire is explained by Ibn al-'Arabl as an expression of the 
'divine love, the divine passion, which brought created order into appearance. 46 
iAnd because these theophanies are an ontological process, they have no end. 

: Human perplexity (labs) is caused by the fact that the entire universe from top 
to bottom is a shadowy existence, a reflective appearance, of Reality. This makes 
“uncertainty” the true knowledge. Does the universe exist? The answer is “ ‘yes’ 
and ‘no’.” It is “yes” if reality is perceived through its outer images, but it is “no” 
if the optic of the viewer is the human heart, the human inner self-reflection. 

: Again, the dream images exemplify the cosmological/ontological theophany; for 
the dreamer, the images he envisions are real; when awakened, they are images in 
need of translation, decoding, interpretation; or better, ta ’wil. Both the visual 
dream-images and the visual world are in need of ta ’wil' . 

With this ontology Ibn al-'Arabl solves various theological and philosophical 
problems, such as the pre-eternity of the world versus its creation in time, the 
multiple divine attributes versus the unity of the divine essence, and causality 
versus the divine free-will. He also applies his worldview to the Qur’ an. According 
to the theory of theophanies, the meaning of the Qur’anic verse, huwa al-amvalu 
wa-l-akhiru wa-l-zahiru wa-l-bafin (57:3), becomes an expression of the divine 
breath: huwa is phonetically explained as hawa ’, the divine passion to be known, 
from which all of the theophanies emanate. And since the theophanies have no 
beginning and no end, this passion is the beginning ( al-awwal ) and the end 
(al-akhir), the apparent ( al-zahir ) and the hidden (al-batin). 




m. 


Ibn al-‘Arabi’s epistemology 

Does the above explanation of the process of unfolding the latent imagery of 
the cosmos have an objective? Yes: it is the human being in whose formation the 
whole universe from top to bottom is reflected and presented. Though man is the 
( last manifested being, he is the first to be, because the first divine manifestation is 
an expression of the Divine’s desire to be known by a knower other than itself, 
j which is the very aim of theophany. Manifestations of different grades and levels 


44 Ibid, 1:703. 

45 Ibid, 2:468; see also. Fusils, 49. 

46 SeeFutuhat, idem, 2:310,329; 3:420. 
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are intended to reach that end which is man. In other words, the Real reflects His 
own image partially in different mirrors, but the perfect mirror which reflects the 
Divine Image in its totality is man. Man thus represents the whole universe, on the 
one hand, and is the perfect mirror to reflect the image of the Real, on the other 
hand. 47 His spirit reflects Godhead; his intellect reflects the First Intellect; his soul 
reflects the Universal Soul; his heart represents the Throne; and his body repre¬ 
sents the Universal Nature. Thus, the above-mentioned Qur’anic verse (57:3) 
alludes also to the human being as the first - in the divine intention - and the last 
- in appearance; he is apparent physically and hidden spiritually. 

Being the microcosm, the essential mission of man is to know God by knowing 
himself. When the Qur’an has God relate, “wa-ma khalaqtu l-jinna wa-l-insa ilia 
liya‘budun (lit., “We created Jinn and man that they might worship”) it means 
“We created Jinn and man that they might know ” (Q 5:56). 

Muhammad and mystical epistemology 

An essential idea in the pantheistic system of Ibn al-'ArabT is al-haqiqa 
al-muhammadiyya (the “Muhammadan Reality”) which is other than the historical 
Muhammad bom in Mecca around 570. The Muhammadan Reality is the inward 
hidden reality which is manifested in all the prophets from Adam until its final and 
complete manifestation in the historical Muhammad of Mecca. The Muhammadan 
Reality is the ontological parallel of Godhead; it is the ontological agent between Pure 
Absoluteness and the world of multiplicity. This image of Muhammad is the light 
from which creation emanates. Muhammad is thus the light of God manifested in all 
existing things, as well as the light of knowledge revealed to the hearts of the believers. 
The Muhammadan Reality is the logos-, both ontologically and epistemologically. 

Muhammad is also a model of the mystical experience. His ascent to heaven 
( al-mi 'raj) became to the §ufi the example of how cosmological elements are 
stripped away until only the real divine image is apparent. Only the believer who 
successfully accomplishes the ascent is able to decode the real meaning of revela¬ 
tion through ta ’wll. To uncover the meaning of the Qur’an one must first uncover 
the meaning of the cosmological text. 

This ambiguity/uncertainty in the cosmological text as well as in the Qur’an 
does not lead to agnosticism; on the contrary, it leads to an open space of belief, a 
space which accommodates all forms of creed as valid; thus Ibn al-‘ArabI makes 
a clear distinction between “religion” (din) and “creeds” ('aqa ’id). Religion is one 
because the Truth is one; creeds are many because they are related to communities 
in histories. But in Ibn al-‘ArabI’s “wafidat al-wujud" worldview, unity and 
multiplicity are the two sides of the same coin. Hence, his spirit/heart is able to 
accommodate all 'aqa ’id with no conflict: 


47 of. Fitsus, 48-49. 
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La qadkuntu qabla al-yawmi unkiru sahibi, idha lam yakun dim ila dinihi darii 
(“Before today, I used to disregard my companion, if my religion was not 
like his”) 

Fa-qad sara qalbi qabilan kttlla suratin fa-mar'un li-ghizlan wa-daynin 
li-ruhbani 

(“My heart has become capable of every form: it is a pasture for gazelles 
and a monastery for monks”) 

i; wa-baytun li-awthanin wa-ka'batu (a'fin wa-alwahu tawratin wa-mushafu 
qur’ani 

(“And a temple for idols and the pilgrim’s ICa’ba and the tables of Torah 
and the book of the Koran.”) 

adinu bi-dini al-hubbi anna tawajjahat ralca 'ibuhu fa-l-hubbu dint 
wa-Tmam 

(“I follow the religion of love: whatever way Love’s camels take, that is 
my religion and my faith.”) 48 

One cannot but recall the twelfth-century Andalusian context of a multi-ethnic, 
multi-religious and multi-lingual society where adherents to all the above- 
mentioned systems of faith lived together. Ibn al-’Arabl’s project presents an 
attempt to integrate into the Qur’an all the knowledge that had occurred up to his 
Time in order to formulate an Islamic open-ended worldview, one that can recon¬ 
cile itself to, and at the same time contain, Christianity, Judaism and all other reli¬ 
gions. It was to be “a religion of comprehensive love.” According to my view in 
1980, this was a utopian project; Ibn al-‘Arab! himself could not survive the trauma 
'of the Reconquista. He fled to the Eastern part of the Muslim world when he was 
27 years old and never returned to Andalusia. Although parts of the East were in 
the control of the Crusaders, it seems that Ibn al-’Arab! felt more at home there. 

But in my book Hakadha takallama Ibn 'Arabi, which was finished in June 
S2001,1 present a less critical view of him. The context of writing this book was 
the debate about Huntington’s theory of a “clash of civilizations.” Ibn 'Arabi, I 
argue in this book, is a great witness, with Ibn Rushd and other Muslim thinkers, 
against this theory; they all present examples of intercultural and inter-civilization 
communication. 

The critique of religious discourse 

After returning to Egypt from the United States and obtaining the title of “Doctor” 
in July 1981,1 become one of more than sixty university teachers and professors 


48 The Tarjuman al-Ashwaq: A Collection of Mystical Odes, trans. R.A. Nicholson, London: Royal 
:: Asiatic Society, 1911,67. 
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transferred to non-teaching positions in different ministries, in my case in the 
ministry of Social Affairs. 49 More than 1,500 others - intellectuals, writers, activists ( 
and politicians - were imprisoned with no legal indictment. The situation reversed 
the earlier policy of President Muhammad Anwar al-Sadat, and affected even his 
allies of the early seventies, the Muslim Brothers. One of the consequences of his : 
decrees of arrest and imprisonment (well known as qararat September) was his 
own assassination on October 6,1981, by members of a Jihad! group. 

During this time I taught a course on 'ulum al-Qur'an wa-l-tafsir (“The 
Sciences of the Qur’an and Its Exegesis”), in which I was engaged with students 
in weekly discussions. Because I was also teaching the course al-balagha ' 
al- 'Arabiyya (“Arabic Rhetoric”) I returned to the idea of the literary study of the 
Qur ’ an in the al-Khul! tradition, which had been almost forgotten after the scandal ■ 
of the PhD thesis of his student Khalafallah in 1947. Through the productive 
discussions in classes both in Cairo and al-Khartoum, Sudan, the basic idea of my 
book Majhum al-na$$ developed. The students, Egyptian as well as Sudanese, 
were generally influenced by the claim of the Islamists that the implantation of ( 
sharX'a, the divine law of God, would bring prosperity, justice and peace to 
Muslim societies. The slogan al-Islam huwa l-hal (“Islam is the solution”) was the 
conviction of the majority of the students. They reacted furiously to my critical 1 
approach to ulum al-Qur an, bringing to the class all the arguments propagated 
in the mosques and the Islamist media against mine. This gave me a golden oppor- ; 
(unity to react and to engage in free discussion with the Islamist claims; and free. ( 
discussion in the classroom in Arab universities, especially in matters religious, is 1 
not the norm. The students enjoyed this space of freedom, and this interaction (( 
enabled me to develop arguments against the spread of Islamist ideas. 

Meanwhile, the official religious discourse combated the Islamist’s weapon :( 
of takfir (charging Muslims with apostasy because their deeds violate Islamic ; 
norms) by talfir, Soon talfir became the weapon of the state against any opposi¬ 
tion. Accordingly I became critical of the Muslim Brothers’ discourse, the 
discourse of the religious official institutions, and the discourse of the regime. 

In 19851 was invitated to take up a position as visiting professor for a couple of ; 
years at Osaka University of Foreign Studies (Osaka Gaidai) in Japan. I accepted 
the offer with no hesitation. My colleagues counseled me to go instead to a Gulf 
country, but I felt it was time to learn about the Asian world. In fact, I stayed more 
than four years, during which time I made only one visit to Egypt. I was more at 
home in Japan than in the United States; Japanese culture in general has a lot of : 
similarities with my countryside upbringing and never did I feel homesickness as 
I did in the United States. 

During the midterms and summer vacations, I was able to make tourist visits 
to South Korea, Hong Kong, China, Thailand, Singapore and Malaysia. I was 
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(planning to go to the Soviet Union, India and Indonesia, but could not for lack of 
time. I confess that exposure to these cultures made me what I am, for better or for 
( worse. I wonder what I would have been without such travel experiences. 50 
: Japanese religious tradition, which is a complex structure of Indian Buddhism, 
Chinese Confucianism and traditional Japanese Shinto, attracted my attention due 
to its tolerance, tranquility, spirituality, and its carnival rituality. I was tempted to 
contrast it with my native dry, formalistic, politicized and spiritually void dominant 
religiosity. In my introduction to the book Bushido: the Spirit of Japan, written in 
(English by Inazo Nitobe (1862-1933), 51 1 compare the Japanese traditional culture 
and the dominant Arabic and Islamic Culture of Egypt and identify some reasons 
(behind the failure of modernity and the dominance of the radical religious discourse 
in the Arab world in general and in Egypt in particular. 52 Most of the insights 
( expressed in this introduction have been elaborated in my later writing, especially 
( in Naqd al-khitab al-dirii and Majhum al-na Both were written in Japan. 

The first two chapters of Naqd al-khifab al-dirii (‘The Critique of Religious 
.Discourse”) were written and published separately. The first, al-Khitab al-dirii, 
aliyatuhu wa-mun{aliqatuhu al-Jtkriyyah (“The Religious Discourse: Its Tools 
and Its Basic Propositions”), was published in 1989. 53 The second, al-Turath 
bayna al-ta'yvil wa-l-talwin: qira'a fi mashrii' al-yasar al-Islami (“Heritage 
between Interpretation and Ideology: A Reading of the Project of the Islamic 
Left”), was published in 1990. 54 Upon my return to Egypt, I delivered the Memo¬ 
rial Lecture of ‘ Abd al-'AzT? al-Ahwanr, FacultyufLettersr Cairo University; in— 
( March 1990. Entitled Qira'at al-nu$us al-diniyya: dirasa istihhafiyya li-anma( 
.al-dalala (“Reading Religious Texts: An Exploratory Study of Types of Signifi¬ 
cance”), it was included in the book as the third chapter. 55 
:(( The first chapter of the book is a critical analytical study of the Islamic discourse 
sin its three basic manifestations in Egypt: the extremist, the official considered as 
(moderate, and the political discourse of absolutism. Applying discourse analysis, the 


50 I also enjoyed teaching Japanese students and cooperating with Japanese colleagues of Arabic and 
Islamic Studies, including Professor Ogasawara, who was my classmate in Cairo University, and I 
had plenty of time to do research and publish, including three papers published in the Journal of 

;■'( Osaka University for Foreign Studies : “Al-Stra al-nabawiyya sTra sha'biyya” (“The Prophet’s 
biography as a folk epic”),” 71, 1986, 1-24; “Al-Ghazali’s theory of interpretation,” 72, 1986, 
1-24; and “The perfect man in the Qur’an: Textual analysis,” 73, 1988, 111-33. 

51 See Inazo Nitobe, Bushido: the Spirit of Japan, New York: PuntamSons, 1908. Al-Bushidu, Ruh 
: al-Yaban: al-mukawwinat al-taqlidiyya li-l-thaqafa al-yabaniyya (“Bushido, the Spirit of Japan: 

The Traditional Constituents of the Japanese Culture”) Baghdad: Da’irat al-Shu’un al-Thaqafiyya 
'.:.( al-'Amma, 1990 (2nd edition, Cairo: Dar Su’ad al-§abbah, 1993). 

52 For a detailed review of this introduction, see A. Roussilon, Identite et modernite: Les voyageurs 
egyptiens au Japan (XVC-XX'), Paris: Actes Sud Sindbad, 2005,204-15. 

(53 In Al-Islam al-siyasi: al-ufiil al-fikriyya wa-l-ahdaf al-siyasiyya (Political Islam: Intellectual 
Foundations and Practical Objectives), ed. Mahmud Amin al-‘Alim, Qadaya Fikriyya (Intellectual 
(:('■' issues) series, book 8, Cairo 1989,45-78. 

54 In Atif, 10, 1990,54-109. 

55 1 st edition Cairo: Dar SIna, 1992; 2nd edition enlarged with a longer introduction, Cairo: Maktabat 
Madbull, 1996; 3rd edition: Beirut and Casablanca: al-Markaz al-Thaqafi VArabT, 2007. 
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chapter shows that the difference between these three discourses is in the language 
employed rather than in the content; the three adhere to certain essential convictions: 
1. Islam as a comprehensive system that leaves nothing for human reason to add 
(human reason’s function is to implement God’s law); 2. Glorification of al-salaf 
al-salih (“pious ancestors”), who are above any criticism. The imams, the mufassirun, 
and the fuqaha ’ have explained everything. Ijtihad (“independent reasoning”) is 
limited to finding the suitable solution already provided by al-salaf al-falih. As for 
the Qur'an, no ijtihad is allowed. The traditional statement la ijtihadaftma jihina$s 
- which means properly “No independent reasoning is allowed when there is a very 
obvious clear statement” - is applied to the entire Qur’an. 

The second chapter is focused on an analysis of the writings of Hasan Hanafi, 
especially his five volumes of Min al-'aqida ila l-thawra: Tadat bind' 'ilm 
al- 'aqa 'id (“From Creed to Revolution: A Reconstruction of the Science of 
Creeds”). 56 Hanafi is the main representative of the Islamic left; in fact, he is the 
only one. He always connects himself to the reformist Islamic movement, starting 
from Jamal al-DTn al-AfghanT through Muhammad ‘Abduh, and surprisingly 
Hanafi includes among the reformists Hasan al-Banna and Sayyid Qutb (always 
with the epithet al-shahid, “the martyr”). He positions his thought between the 
two extremes, the radical Islamists and the radical secularists, a position which 
makes him a target of attack by both. The radical Islamists condemn him as an 
apostate, murtad; the radical secularists consider him an Islamist. 

I critique his approach to phenomenological hermeneutics, by which the reader 
is king. The ideology of the reader overshadows critical historical analysis, and 
ta 'wil turns to ideology ( talwin , lit. “coloring”). When I was his student, Hanafi, 
in a 1969-70 “Islamic Philosophy” course, encouraged me to be critical, not to 
take ideas for granted just because they are the ideas of the teachers. In fact, my 
critique of Hanafi’s ideas did not adversely affect our friendship. This was a great 
lesson I always try to transmit to my students. 

The third chapter offers a hermeneutical approach that avoids “semantic manip¬ 
ulation,” as presented in the first chapter, and the “ideological interpretation,” as 
presented in the second chapter. It is based on three propositions on three semantic 
domains of meaning in the Qur’an, as follows. 

One, the distinction between religious thought and foundational religious texts 
is essential; religious thought is the outcome of the human endeavor to under¬ 
stand, explain and interpret the foundational text in accordance with socio¬ 
political and cultural horizons. The sacredness which the community of believers 
attaches to the foundational text should not be attached to the human endeavor, 
which is to be subjected to criticism in order to develop further understanding of 
the foundational text. 

Two, the belief in the sacredness of the foundational texts should not prevent 
the believer from realizing the socio-political, historical and cultural context of 
these texts. This was realized and taken into consideration in classical Islamic 
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culture, e.g. issues such as asbdb al-nuziil and al-nasikh wa-l-mansukh, which 
clearly indicate the historicity of the religious texts, are to be elaborated in light of 
our modem scholarship without fear for one’s faith. 

- Three, the fact that the Qur’an is in Arabic clearly situates its semantic domain 
in the cultural context of its emergence in the seventh century. At the same time it 
produces and reproduces multiple levels of meaning dependent on the questions 
raised by different generations of believers. Modem linguistics teaches us that 
■every speech act, and definitely every unique text, though encoded in a certain 
language, develops its own parole, which is a sub-code within the language code, 
to communicate its own message. 57 Such textual characteristics were realized by 
classical Muslim thinkers in the Qur’an and by such an approach they developed 
the doctrine of i'jaz, inimitability. Modem hermeneutics, on the other hand, 
explains that this new meaning generated by the new question addressed to the 
■■'text is not entirely explicit in the text (otherwise the previous generations would 
have found it); neither does it entirely exist in the reader’s mind; it is the outcome 
of the text-reader encounter. The term shura (Q 42:38), for example, could not be 
■understood to allude to democracy before the nineteenth century. 

According to the above three propositions, I suggested three domains of mean¬ 
ings to be investigated in the Qur’an in our modem horizon. 

One: the domain of meaning related to the existence of certain supernatural beings 
and their power in affecting human life, such as angels, Jinn and demons. This is the 

■ domain of historical meaning which has no significance in our modem life. In this 
domain the Qur’an is addressing the Arab mentality of the seventh century. To take 
the Qur’anic mention of these beings as actual physical beings that are really and 

f actually able to affect and influence humans is to imprison the Qur’an in the seventh- 
centuiy cultural domain. To this historical domain of meaning belong the images of 
tlie divine kingdom, such as the divine throne (al-'arsh ) and the divine chair ( al-kursi ). 

Two: the domain of meaning subject to metaphorical understanding; this is the 
domain of anthropomorphic features ascribed to God’s attributes, such as face, 
hand, eye and leg as well as human emotions such as love and hate. Metaphorical 

■ interpretation, is justified, following the classical ta’wil theory of majaz but 
without adhering to the classical concept which opposes majaz to ftaqiqa categor¬ 
ically. 

f Third, the domain of meaning of ijtihad (“independent reasoning”), which should 
not be limited to the classical concept of qiyas (“analogical reasoning”). This domain 

■ is to be applied to legal stipulations addressed to the seventh-century context of the 
nascent Muslim community, which needed certain regulations after moving from 
Mecca, where Muslims were the minority group, to Medina, where they became the 
ruling group. Such contextualization goes far beyond the classical legal theory. 

■r An illustrative case of these ideas is the female inheritance share in the Qur’an. 
One of the objectives of Islam, deduced from the contextual reading, is “equality,” 
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which is alluded to as a goal to be pursued. Now the Qur’an, in the middle of its 
detailed exposition of inheritance, states “your fathers and your sons; you are not 
aware of whom is closer to your benefit” (Q 4:11). Regarding this we might 
observe, first, that the inheritance system in the Qur’an’s milieu is obviously 
based on blood kinship (' asabiyya ), a system the Qur’an means to contradict. 
Second, we might note that the Qur’ anic system of giving a female half of a man’s 
inheritance was a great forward step in a context in which inheritance was for 
males who are able to fight; male children and females were excluded. Third, the 
early community did appreciate the possibility of having children and women 
share in the deceased’s wealth. 58 In this light it seems that the Qur’an here is 
pointing to an ultimate goal of replacing the blood-kinship, inheritance system 
with a system sustained by the objective of equality in the Islamic worldview. 

In this way an appreciation of the context of seventh-century Arabia leads to the 
unearthing of the Qur’an’s original historical meaning, i.e. the meaning addressed 
to the early community. At this point we can discern the significance of the uncov¬ 
ered meaning in the context of our contemporary milieu, remembering that this 
significance might differ according to the particular socio-political and cultural 
context of various societies. 

The jurisprudents’ approach to the Qur’an 

So far, this chapter has presented the theological and the §ufi worldviews deduced 
from the Qur’an through different modes of hermeneutics. I mean thereby to 
connect the classical worldviews with the present dispute about the Islamic meaning 
of life in the modem world. The question of whether or not the principles of shari 'a 
should be the main source of legislation - an idea affirmed by most Muslim coun¬ 
tries’ constitutions - is at the heart of the dispute between the Islamists and the 
modernists. Usually, however, it is only in the domain of family law that sharl'a is 
applied. The Islamists seek to apply sharl'a to the entire legal code. The use of other 
laws, according to the Pakistani Abu al-A‘la al-Mawdudl and the Egyptian Sayyid 
Qutb, is tantamount to regression to jahiliyya, the pre-Islamic pagan way of life. 

There are three major issues through which the Qur’anic worldview according to 
the jurists (fuqaha ) can be scrutinized. The first is the theory of abrogation, according 
to which the Qur’an’s legal regulations changed during the lifetime of Muhammad. 
The second issue is Islamic legal theory (ufil al-fiqh) and the minor role that the 
Qur’an plays therein. The third issue is theory of the sharl'a’s objectives ( maqasid ). 

Abrogation 

The fuqaha' dealt with conflicting legal rules by applying the doctrine of abroga¬ 
tion ( naskh ), according to which the ruling revealed latest to Muhammad should 
be considered to replace earlier rulings. This doctrine reflects the idea that a 
divinely revealed text has no contradictions (cf. Q 4:82), and is based on two 

58 For these two points, see al-Tabari’s Jami ' al-bayan, 8:30-31. 
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Qur‘anic passages, namely 2:106. and 16:101. Needless to say, the application of 
gfsuch a method means investigating the chronological order of the Qur’anic 
^passages — a dimension not considered in either theology or Sufism. It has been 
argued recently that the basic motivation behind producing the ‘Uthmanic codex, 
mushafi was the need to articulate the legal impetus of the Qur’an. The theory of 
abrogation was, accordingly, the earliest Qur’anic science to be developed. 59 Such 
argumentation is reasonable since the early issues that emerged within the Muslim 
community, immediately after the death of the Prophet, were legalistic in nature. 
Theological issues emerged later. 

; According to the theory of abrogation, the Qur’ an is divided into four categories: 
- One, passages that are now entirely absent from the Qur’an, i.e. what was 
caused to be forgotten (Q 87:6-7) or what has been omitted by God’s decree (Q 
13:39; 17:68). According to this category, the mushaf which Muslims have since 
■ the production of ‘Uthman’s codex does not contain all of what was revealed to 
.Muhammad. 

Two, passages that no longer have legal force, but that still exist in the Qur’an 
to be recited ( naskh al-lmkm duna l-tilawa). This is the most prominent category 
of naskh. 

Three, passages that still have legal force but do not appear in the present text 
(naskh al-tilawa duna Ifiubti). To this category belongs the stoning penalty for 
adultery, which is believed to have been in the recited Qur’ an during the Prophet’s 
: lifetime but was not included in the mushaf. This category means that the prophetic 
tradition (sunna) can act as evidence for the legal authority (fiujjd) of the Qur’an 
when that authority is not in the text of the Qur’an itself. 

Four, passages not subject to abrogation. 60 
;V One might argue, and many Muslim thinkers now do, that if the legal rulings of 
the Qur’an changed through the two decades of Muhammad’s mission, Muslims 
might now apply similar methods to update the rulings of sharl'a in accordance 
:with the changing socio-political and cultural context. The immediate response the 
traditional 'ulama' provides for such argument is that only God and His Prophet 
' might update the sharl'a. They further maintain, since Islam is the last religion 
and the only accepted one, and since both the Qur’an and the sunna are the last 
revealed message, that any human interference is deviation from the path of Islam. 


The legal theory of Islam 

The process by which the fuqaha’ were able to build a legal system, sharl'a, out 
of the limited legal issues addressed in the Qur’an is known as uful al-fiqh. 6 ' Early 


59 Cf. W. Hallaq, “Law and the Qur'an” in EQ, 3:153-54. 

60 For a more detailed explanation of the history, the development and the types of naskh, see 
J. Burton, “Naskh,” EP, 7:109-12; idem, “Abrogation,” EQ, 1:11-19. 

. 61 According to al-Ghazall only 500 verses have legal material; others count only 150. Al-SuyutT 
explains, “If they mean the explicit rules, the Qur'anic verses are limited in number; however, 
- ’ many rules are deduced from the Qur'anic narratives and parables.” Itqan, genre 65. Wael Hallaq 
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Muslim jurists, fuqaha ’, tried their best to deduce the implicit out of the explicit in 
the Qur’an by developing certain concepts, such as maslaha (pi. masalih; “the 
community interest”), istihsan and istislah (“preference” or “advantage”). 62 But to 
build a legal theory they also turned to other legal sources, e.g. the prophetic tradition 
(surma), ijma' (consensus of the first Muslimgeneration, thesahaba, and the scholars 
of the following generations, the ulama'), as well as ijiihdd (“independent 
reasoning”). The first construction of the Islamic legal theory was accomplished by 
al-Shafi'T (d. 204/820) in his Risala wdKitab al-Umm. a Al-Shafi'T is believed to be 
the first jurist who systematically established qiyas (“analogical reasoning”) as the 
only methodological means by which ijtihad is to be performed; thus he limited the 
scope of ijtihad by excluding istihsan, istislah and ra 'y (“sound opinion”). 64 

Hence the sources of the legal theory are of two types: the Qur’ an and the sunna ! 
are the main textual sources, while ijma' and ijtihad are auxiliary, explanatory 
sources. Being the main textual sources, the Qur’an and the sunna are not imme¬ 
diately comprehended; linguistically, they are in need of explanation, elucidation 
and interpretation, which causes diverse conclusions ( ikhtilaj ). Ibn Rushd 
(d. 595/1198), with whose philosophical hermeneutics the next section deals, . 
summarizes the structure of sAarf a before indicating the cause of the legal 
diversity in his introduction to Biddyat al-mujtahid wa-nihayat al-muqta?id . es His 
summary, freely quoted and restructured, runs as follows: 

, The rules of shari'a, ahkam, are of five types in relation to the human subject, 
al-mukallaf. one, obligatory ( wajib ), wherein the command is decisive and an 
omission (to do the act) invokes punishment; two, recommended (mandub), 
wherein there is reward (thawab) for the act and no punishment for its omission; 
three, prohibited (haram), wherein the prohibition is decisive and the commission 
of the act invokes punishment; four, disapproved (mabiih), wherein there is a 
recommendation to abstain from the act and no punishment for its commission; 
and five, permitted (mubah or muhkayyar), where a choice is given between 
commission and omission. 


argues, however, that if we consider the repetitive character of the Qur' an outside the legal domain, 
and if we, further, consider the average length of the legal verse which “is twice or even thrice that 
of the average non-legal verse, it is not difficult to argue that the Qur'an contains no less legal i 
material than does the Torah which is commonly known as ‘The Law.’ Therefore, while Quranic 
law constitutes a relatively minor part of the shari'a, the Qur’an is no less legalistic than the 
Torah.” “Law and the Qur'an” in EQ, 3:150. The argument is obviously apologetical; the fact 
remains that the legal role of the Qur’an in shari'a is limited. 

62 See for the development of this concept, R. Paret, “Istihsan and Istislah,” in El 1 , 4:255-95. 

63 Al-Risala, ed. Ahmad Muhammad Shakir, Beirut: al-Maktaba al-Tlmiyya, n.d. References will be 
made in the text as (R, p.). As for al-Umm, Cairo: Dar al-Sha'b, 1321/1903. The same method will 
be followed (U, p.). 

64 Cf. my Al-Imam al-Shafi'l wa-ta'sls al-aydlyulujiyya al-wasafiyya (“Imam al-Shafi'T and the 
Establishment of the Middle Position Ideology”), 2nd edition: Cairo: Maktabat MadbulT, 1996, 
129-46. 

65 Translated into English as The Distinguished Jurist's Primer, trans. Imran Ahsan Khan Nyazee, 
Reading, UK: Centre for Muslim Contribution to Civilization, Garnet Publishing Limited, 1994. 
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, : Short a has reached us through different channels: one, textual channels, the 
Qur’an and the verbal sunna, the hadith, or the reported sayings of the prophet; 
two, the practical sunna based on the Prophet’s actions and approvals/ 
disapprovals ( al-afal wa-l-iqrdrdt); three, ijma' (“consensus”); and, four, ijtihad 
by applying qiyas. 

As for the first channel, the textual sources, i.e. the Qur’ an and the verbal sunna, 
Ibn Rushd divides its linguistic structure as follows: one, the form of wording 
; (siyaghat al-alfaz); two, the type of wording (asnaf al-alja?); and three, the levels 
of meaning and their relative ruling (a yan al-ahkam). 

As for the second channel, the Prophet’s actions and approvals/disapprovals, 
some jurists maintain that the reports of the Prophet’s actions do not indicate 
ahkam, as they do not have linguistic forms. Ibn Rushd is of the opinion that if the 
vactions occur as an explication of an obligatory Qur’anic enjoinment (mujmal), 
they indicate an obligation, and if they occur as an explication of a recommended 
enjoinment, they indicate recommendation. If they belong to the classification 
of permissible acts (mubah), they indicate permissibility. The approvals/ 
. 'disapprovals,however, can only indicate permissibility. 

As for the third channel, ijma', it has no independent authority; its authority is 
derived from one or more of the textual sources. Its role is, therefore, limited to 
strengthening the type of a ruling from zanni (“unclear” or “non-decisive”) to 
qaf ? (“definitive” and “decisive”). 

/ Fourth, and last, is ijtihad by applying qiyas, the domain in which shari’a is 
silent. Legitimate qiyas involves assigning an existing ruling to a legal issue about 
which the sources axe silent. As the incidents of life are unlimited while the 
sources, both textual and non-verbal (e.g. the Prophet’s acts and approvals/ 
disapprovals) are limited, ijtihad by applying qiyas is the only legitimate method 
to address our unlimited legal questions. Qiyas, therefore, has to be based either 
on the resemblance between the issue waiting for a ruling and that for which the 
law has provided the ruling (i.e. qiyas shabah) or on the existence of explicit 
or implicit cause in both the shari'a ruling and the issue under consideration 
(i.e. qiyas 'ilia). 

After providing this concise summary of the structure of shari'a, Ibn Rushd 
briefly but adequately explains that the reason behind difference (ikhtilaf) in legal 
matters is the linguistic structure of the textual sources. Ikhtilaf is even greater in 
hadith because of the way they have been transmitted and the greater possibility 
? of conflict (ta 'arud) between them. Moreover, conflict may also exist between 
( reported acts (af'al) or approvals/disapprovals (iqrardt). 

Lastly, conflict may occur between any one of the four channels of law and 
another. 


The third issue is the concept of the utmost objectives of shari'a (al-maqasid 
al-kulliyya li-l-shari 'a), proposed by GhazalT in the fifth/eleventh century and later 
developed and sophisticated by al-Shatibl (d. 790/1388). It is rightfully stated that 
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The doctrine of makasid al-shari'a has its roots in early Muslim attempts to 
rationalize both theology and law. In terms of theology, the ideas of the 
Mu'tazila undoubtedly influenced the emergence of the makasid doctrine. 
The Mu' tazilf doctrine that God’s decrees are subject to, rather than the origin 
of, the ideas of good and evil ( al-tahsin wa-l-takbih ) ultimately resulted in an 
assertion that God is compelled to act in the interests (perhaps the best inter¬ 
ests) of humankind. His law must be of benefit to his creation, for if it was 
riot, his qualities of justice and goodness would be compromised. 66 

AI-ShatibT declares, uncompromisingly, that the whole shari'a exists to promote 
the welfare of the believers. The benefits which are promoted and preserved when 
the shari'a is instituted are of three basic types: necessary ( daruriyyat ), needed 
(hajiyyat ) and improvement ( tahsTniyyat ). 

The five necessary objectives ( al-daruriyyat ) are: one, the preservation of life; 
two, the preservation of property; three, the preservation of progeny; four, the 
preservation of sanity; and five, the preservation of religion. The needed objectives 
{hajiyyat) make obedience to the shari'a less demanding, such as relieving the sick 
person from the obligatory fast if he provides one meal daily during the month 
of Ramadan for a poor person as compensation (Q 2:184). The improvement 
(tahsTniyyat) objectives relate to benefits already enjoyed by file believers, such as 
granting compensation for many sins in return for the freeing of a slave (see Q 4:92; 
5:89; and 58:3). 

This legal worldview of shari'a has been celebrated by modem reformers all 
over the Muslim world. Because it is based on ma$laha (“advantage”) and preser¬ 
vation, it provides them with a traditional basis to reform classical shari'a rules, 
especially in the domain of personal and family code, to be less discriminative, and 
to be closer to legal norms. But a deeper insight would reveal that these five objec¬ 
tives are deduced from the penal code of shari'a, called hudud, without taking into 
consideration the moral, ethical and spiritual components of the Qur’an’s world¬ 
view. The first objective, preservation of life, is deduced from the penalty for 
illegal killing; retaliation (al-qasaf), according to the Qur’an, is done to maintain 
life itself (Q 2:178-79). The second objective, preservation of progeny, is based on 
the penalty for committing adultery, whether it is the 100 lashes mentioned in the 
Qur’an (24:2) (explained later to be applied only for the unmarried) or the stoning 
penalty, which has no Qur’anic ground. 67 As for the third objective, preservation 
of property, it is obviously deduced from the theft penalty, cutting off the hands 
of a thief (Q 5:38). The fourth objective, preservation of sariity, is deduced 
from the prohibition on consuming alcohol, for which there is no penalty in 
the Qur’an (the penalty of 80 lashes was introduced by a companion - copying 


66 R.M. Gleave, “Makasid al- shari'a,” in El 2 , 12:569. 

67 This is an example, perhaps the only one, of abrogating the text but keeping its rule enact. The 
supposedly abrogated verse is “ wa-l-shayhku wa-l-shaykhalu idlta zatiaya fa-irjumuhuma albat- 
tata nikalan min Allah." The style does not seem to ma Qu'ranic. 
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the penalty for false accusation of fornication, qadhf, Q 24:4). The fifth objective, 
preservation of religion, is the later developed death penalty for apostasy (ridda). m 

To conclude, the legal worldview has concentrated on a very limited portion of 
the Qur’an, as has the theological worldview. In the modem Muslim world, where 
Theology, philosophy and mysticism have been marginalized for centuries, the 
shari'a paradigm has become the only representative of Islam. Thus two different 
terms, shari'a and Islam, have become synonymous. 

The philosopher’s approach to the Qur’an 

Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198) is well known as the Muslim philosopher who propa¬ 
gated the Aristotelian philosophical worldview against the Neo-Platonism that 
was imported and expounded by al-Farabl (d. 339/950) and Ibn Sina (370/980- 
428/1037). He is also well known as the strongest opponent of the Ash'arl 
theology presented by al-Ghazalt, who severely attacked the philosophers as infi- 
dels in his Incoherence of the Philosophers, to which Ibn Rushd responded with 
i the Incoherence of the Incoherence. In the West he is known as the great commen¬ 
tator on Aristotle. Not much is known about Ibn Rushd’s hermeneutics of the 
Qur’an except his support of the metaphoric interpretation for any Qur’anic state¬ 
ment in which the literal meaning contradicts philosophical evidence, something 
that was suggested before him by the Mu'tazilites. 

Yet a closer reading of his trilogy Fa$l al-maqalfi taqriri ma bayna al-shari'ati 
wa-al-hikmati min al-tifal , 69 al-Kashf 'an manahij al-adillafi 'aqa'id al-milla, 
and the Damima, in addition to his legal treatise on legal diversion, Fiqh al-ikhtilaf, 
Bidayat al-mujtahid wa-nihayat al-muqtafid, reveals that Ibn Rushd has devel¬ 
oped a more sophisticated detailed theory of interpretation than that introduced by 
the theologians, whether Mu'tazilite or Ash'arite. Within this hermeneutic, Ibn 
Rushd was able to indicate a direction towards a Qur’anic worldview. 

In Fa?l al-maqal, he starts by establishing through legal arguments that the study 
of philosophy is obligatory for those who are capable of attaining it and its prohibi¬ 
tion is tantamount to disobedience of shari'a. 10 By this introduction, he paves the 
ground for his hermeneutics via a philosophical syllogism, burhan. The first 
premise is that the Islamic message is meant for all humans with no discrimination: 
“The Prophet, peace be on him, was sent with a special mission to ‘the white man 
and the black man’ alike.” 71 The second premise is that humans are not on the same 
/educational/intellectual level in attaining knowledge and reaching assent. 


(68 No worldly punishment is mentioned in the Qur'an for those who turn their back on Islam after 
accepting it What is mentioned is a punishment in the afterlife (Q 3:90 and 4:137). 

: 69 English translation: On the Harmony of Religion and Philosophy, trans. G. Hourani, London: 
Luzac, 1967. 

70 Ibid., 45,48. -“-—--- 

■71 Ibid., 49. 
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For the natures of humans are on different levels with respect to [their paths 
to] assent. One comes to assent through demonstration; another comes to 
assent through dialectical arguments, just as firmly as the demonstrative man 
through demonstration, since his nature does not contain any greater capacity; 
while another comes to assent through rhetorical arguments, again just as 
firmly as the demonstrative man through demonstrative arguments. 72 

The conclusion is that the Qur'an provides every human with “the method of 
assent which his temperament and nature require.” 73 The Qur'an itself, Ibn Rushd 
explains, supports this philosophical syllogism; it “embraces all the methods of 
summons to God the Exalted. This is clearly expressed in the saying of God most 
Exalted (Q 16:125), ‘Summon to the way of your Lord by wisdom (the philo¬ 
sophical demonstration) and by good preaching (rhetorical discourse) and debate 
(dialectical argumentative discourse) with them in the most effective manner’ " 14 
Here, Ibn Rushd argues that the Qur’anic modes of discourse are the same 
as the Aristotelian modes of argument, namely demonstrative, dialectical and 
rhetorical. He even goes further, insisting that the Qur’an’s worldview by no 
means contradicts the universal rational worldview known to him through philos¬ 
ophy. In case of any apparent contradiction the Qur’anic discourse is to be inter¬ 
preted beyond its immediate literal meaning with metaphorical/allegorical 
interpretation. 

So we affirm definitely that whenever the conclusion of a demonstration is in 
conflict with the apparent meaning of Scripture, that apparent meaning admits 
of allegorical interpretation according to the rules for such interpretation in 
Arabic. This proposition is questioned by no Muslim and doubted by no 
believer. But its certainty is immensely increased for those who have had 
close dealings with this idea and put it to the test, and have made it their aim 
to reconcile the assertions of intellect and tradition. 75 

Ibn Rushd argues that philosophical demonstration leads to certainty. 76 Legal 
syllogism (qiyas shar 1) is based on opinion and leads to uncertainty. But this does 
not mean that those whose capacity is limited to apprehend either argumentatively 
or rhetorically are misled. The three modes of discourse, Ibn Rushd argues, 
complement and support each other. Therefore, metaphorical/allegorical interpre¬ 
tation, in Ibn Rushd’s view, is to be executed through careful consideration of the 
entire body of the scripture. In other words, contrary to the theological exegesis 
(where metaphor is applied only according to need), Ibn Rushd emphasizes a 


72 Ibid. 

73 Ibid. 

74 Ibid., 49. 

75 Ibid., 51. 

76 Ibid. 
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holistic approach. He sustains the validity of metaphorical interpretation of a 
certain statement by finding another statement whose immediate meaning supports 
the demonstrative (or rational) evidence: 

Indeed we may say that whenever a statement in Scripture conflicts in its 
apparent meaning with a conclusion of demonstration, if Scripture is consid- 
V ered carefully, and the rest of its contents searched page by page, there will 
% invariably be found among the expressions of Scripture something which in 
its apparent meaning bears witness to that allegorical interpretation or comes 
close to bearing witness. 77 

. The remarkable characteristics of Ibn Rushd’s application of his hermeneutics is 
that in every issue he embarks upon in discussing and debating, he quotes the 
Qur’an and the prophetic tradition, which corroborate demonstrative evidence by 
their immediate apparent meaning. He starts Fasl al-maqal, for example, by 
providing a wide range of Qur’anic quotations that encourage humans to observe, 
contemplate and think. He comments: 

Since reflection is nothing more than inference and drawing out of the unknown 
from the known, and since this is reasoning or at any rate done by reasoning, 
therefore we are under an obligation to carry on our study of beings by intel¬ 
lectual reasoning. It is further evident that this manner of study, to which the 
Qur’an summons and urges, is the most perfect kind of study using the most 
perfect kind of reasoning; and this is the kind called demonstration. 78 

Debating against al-Ghazall’s charge that philosophers are apostates for holding 
that the world is pre-eternal, Ibn Rushd argues that the immediate meaning of the 
Qur’anic passages ( zahir ) accommodates the philosophical view: 

Thus the words of God the Exalted, “He it is Who created the heavens and the 
earth in six days, and His throne was on the water” (Q 11:7), taken in then- 
apparent meaning imply that there was a being before this present being, 
namely the throne and the water, and a time before this time, i.e. the one 
which is joined to the form of this being, namely the number of the movement 
of the celestial sphere. And the words of the Exalted, “On the day when the 
earth shall be changed into other than earth, and the heavens as well” (Q 
14:48), also in their apparent meaning imply that there will be a second being 
after this being. And the words of the Exalted, “Then He directed Himself 
: . towards the sky, and it was smoke” (Q 41:11), in their apparent meaning 
V; imply that the heavens were created from something. Thus the theologians 
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too in their statements about the world do not conform to the apparent 
meaning of Scripture but interpret it allegorically. 79 

Here Ibn Rushd defends the immediate, apparent meaning against the theolo¬ 
gians’ to ’w/7. By the theologian’s view the opinion of the lay people, the 'amma, 
is false, even if it is Qur’anic. By Ibn Rushd’s view, the apparent meaning is valid, 
as long as it is does not contradict demonstrative evidence. When there is a contra¬ 
diction, to ml by metaphoric or allegorical interpretation is not only permissible 
but obligatory. Of course, there are certain issues about which scripture is silent, 
a point that is accounted for in Ibn Rushd’s hermeneutics and which also distin¬ 
guishes his approach from that of the theologians. 

The Rushdian principles of hermeneutics thus transcend the limits of the 
textual-inteipretation theory in which precepts that developed outside of the text 
dominate the text. His hermeneutics reflect the complex structure of the Qur’anic 
discourse and they seem to approach the Qur’an’s explicit worldview, which, 
generally speaking, is in harmony with the philosophical worldview. 

The principles of the Rushdian’s hermeneutics are to be summarized as follows: 

One, when scripture is silent concerning any element there is no problem what¬ 
soever. This view sustains explicitly that scriptures are not inclusive; there are 
areas of knowledge which fall entirely under the authority of reason. 

Two, when the explicit meaning of the scripture ( zahir ) is in harmony with the 
philosophical view neither metaphorical nor allegorical interpretation is allowed; 
to 'wil in such case is a grave error. This is the area of the fundamental elements of 
the creed, 

knowledge of which is provided by all the different methods of indication, so 
that knowledge of the matter in question is in this way possible for everyone. 
Examples are acknowledgement of God, Blessed and Exalted, of the prophetic 
missions, and of happiness and misery in the next life; for these three prin¬ 
ciples are attainable by the three classes of indication, by which everyone 
without exception can come to assent to what he is obliged to know: I mean 
the rhetorical, dialectical and demonstrative. 80 

Here the immediate meaning of scripture is as true as the philosophical. 

Three, when there is an apparent contradiction between the immediate meaning 
and philosophical understanding, to 'ml is unavoidable. This category has two 
subdivisions: 

a Texts ascribing corporal attributes to God, for which to 'wil is only attainable 
through demonstration, and regarding which diverse meanings are possible. 
Such to 'wil is not to be available for the common people, who attain assent 


79 Ibid., 56-57. 

80 Ibid., 58. 
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only through rhetorical evidences; “Of this class are the verse about God’s 
directing Himself and the Tradition about His descent. That is why the 
Prophet, peace on him, said in the case of the black woman, when she told 
him that God was in the sky, ‘Free her; for she is a believer.’ This was because 
she was not of the demonstrative class.” 81 
b Uncertain texts concerning resurrection, punishment and reward in the after- 
life, about which there is disagreement. 82 For this class of texts, the apparent 
meaning is the only meaning to be taught to the common people. Philosoph- 
ical interpretation of such texts has to be confined to books of philosophy 
accessible only to the learned. 

It is possible to summarize Ibn Rushd’s hermeneutics by using the metaphor of 
colors. First, there is the white area of issues about which the Qur’an is silent; 
these issues are left for rational investigation. It is obvious here that Ibn Rushd 
does not take the Qur’anic statement expressing the “inclusiveness" of the Qur’an, 
mafarrafna fi l-kitabi min shay ' (6:38; 16:89) to the letter, as the majority of 
Muslims do. Second, there is the green area, where the apparent meaning of the 
text accommodates the rationally demonstrative evidence; this is the area of the 
fundamental creeds. Third, there is, the gray area, where there is a conflict either 
between the apparent and the demonstrative or a conflict within the Qur’an itself. 
Fourth, there is the red area, involving issues pertinent to eschatology such as 
resurrection, reckoning, reward and punishment. Ibn Rushd distinguishes between 
&the general belief of happiness and misery in the life after, which is part of the 
green area, and the detailed knowledge of whether or not resurrection is physi¬ 
cal or only spiritual and whether or not reward and punishment are physical or 
spiritual. This latter discussion is to be carried out only by the philosophers and 
should not, by any means, be exposed to the public. 

So the area where the Qur’an is clearly explicit is very limited compared to the 
areas of uncertainty and ambiguity. The Qur’an’s worldview, therefore, is to be 
explicated by philosophy and rational investigation; thus the uncertain becomes 
certain and the ambiguous is disambiguated. 83 

In conclusion, it could be inferred that Ibn Rushd considers the philosophical 
worldview, as presented by demonstrative evidence, as absolutely clear and 


l Manahij al-adilla to clarifying the essential 
articulations as presented by al-Ghazalt He 
) earlier by citing the Qur' 8n and the prophetic 
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certain, whereas the Qur’an’s worldview is loaded with uncertainty because it 
addresses all levels of understanding. There is, therefore, a certain tension between 
the philosophical worldview and the Qur’anic worldview, a tension that can only 
be solved by ta 'wil. But again, if ta 'wil is not to be available for everyone, how 
can those who are deprived of such privilege attain appropriate knowledge of the 
Qur’an’s worldview? The solution for Ibn Rushd is that the conflict between the 
immediately apparent meaning and the demonstrative meaning is not intrinsic. 
When “scripture is considered carefully, and the rest of its contents searched page 
by page, there will invariably be found among the expressions of Scripture some¬ 
thing which in its apparent meaning bears witness to that allegorical interpretation 
or comes close to bearing witness.” 84 Shari'a and philosophy are, after all, breast¬ 
feeding sisters; there is no contradiction between the two modes of truth. Still, Ibn 
Rushd’s advice to search the content of Scripture page by page is waiting to be 
executed thoroughly. 

The Qur’an as text 

My first direct encounter with Qur’anic studies, after my study of Mu'tazilite 
hermeneutics in my MA and Ibn al-‘Arabl’s hermeneutics in my PhD, is presented 
in Mafhum al-na$$: dirasafi 'uliim al-Qur 'an (“The Concept of the Text; A Study 
in the Sciences of the Qur’an”), which I wrote while in Japan in 1987. At that 
time I was concerned about the ideological manipulative hermeneutics of the 
Qur’an practiced by the classical theologians as well as by the contemporary 
'ulama ', whether they belong to the official religious institutions or belong to 
the political Islamist movement. So, the question of the very concept of the Qur’an 
- what is the Qur’an? - directed me to investigate the classical ‘uliim al-Qur 'an. 
It will suffice here to present a very brief account of the basic argument of 
the book. 

The classical Qur’anic sciences, when read in the light of modem theories 
about textual analysis, reveal that the Qur’an, although recognized as a holy text, 
is a historically and culturally determined text. This historical text is the subject 
of understanding and interpretation, whereas God’s words exist in a sphere 
beyond any human knowledge. Therefore, socio-historical analysis is needed for 
its understanding and a modem linguistic methodology should be applied for 
its interpretation. The Qur’an is a message revealed from God to man through 
the Prophet Muhammad, the Messenger of God and a human. The Qur’an is 
very clear about that. A message represents a communicative link between a 
sender and a recipient through a code or a linguistic system. Because the sender 
in the case of the Qur’an cannot be the object of scientific study, the scientific 
introduction to the analysis of the text of the Qur’an can only take place through 
the study of the contextual reality and the cultural milieu of seventh-century 
Arabia. 


84 On the Harmony of Religion and Philosophy, 50. 
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The contextual reality refers to the totality of the socio-political conditions that 
formed the background for the actions of those who were addressed by the text. 
The cultural milieu refers to the world of conceptions that is embodied in the 
language, the same language in which the Qur’an is embodied. Therefore, the 
historicity of the Qur’ an must be the starting point of interpretation. The question 
of historicity makes it impossible to isolate the Qur’anic message, i.e. its world¬ 
view, from pre-Qur’anic cultures and traditions. Thus the Qur’an is na$s tarikhi 
wa-muntaj thaqafi (“a historical text and a cultural product,”). But the Qur’an is 
not only a muntaj thaqafi (“cultural product”). It has become a muntij thaqafi, a 
.producer of a new culture. In other words, the Qur’an emerged as a text from 
within a specific socio-cultural reality embodied in a specific linguistic system, 
Arabic, and a new culture gradually emerged out of it. 

Although embodied in the Arabic linguistic system, the text of the Qur’an has 
its own peculiarities. Being a unique text, the Qur’an employs special linguistic 
encoding dynamics in order to convey its specific message. The Arabic linguistic 
system is for the Qur’an the language ( al-lisan ) while the Qur’an is the speech. 
These peculiarities of Qur’anic speech are connected to the development of the 
doctrine of i'jaz (“inimitability”). 

It will always be necessary, however, to analyze and to interpret the Qur’an 
within the contextual background from which it originated. In other words: the 
message of the Qur’an could not have had any effect if the people who received it 
first could not have understood it; they must have understood it within their socio- 
. cultural context; and by their understanding and application of it their society 
changed. The understanding of the first Muslim generation and the generations 
that followed should not by any means be considered final or absolute. The partic- 
. ular linguistic encoding dynamics of Qur’anic speech allow for an endless process 
of decoding. 

, It was later, in the third chapter of Naqd al-khitab al-dirii, presented earlier in 
this chapter, that I explained the difference between the originally intended 
meaning ( al-ma'na ) of the Qur’an addressing the Arabs in the seventh century 
and the significance ( al-maghza ) implied in the intended original meaning. This is 
comparable but not similar to the distinction made by the jurists between the 
imantiiq, the immediate explicit meaning, and the mafhum, the implicit meaning. 
It is also comparable to the distinction made between the explicit apparent 
meaning of the discourse ( ma 'na al-khitab ) and its significance ifahwa al-khitab). 
The comparability between the concepts developed in modem hermeneutics and 
those produced in classical Qur’anic hermeneutics is intended to show the Muslim 
reader that modem concepts have certain roots in the classical theory. 

: Modem hermeneutics, however, applies its concepts to the entire structure of 
the text; classical hermeneutics is satisfied with the sentence or the passage as an 
independent speech unit. Thus in applying the distinction between “meaning” and 
^“significance” to modem Qur’anic hermeneutics, the contextual socio-cultural 
meaning, that which was addressed to the first Arab recipients, should not be 
ignored or simplified. This meaning is a vital indication of the direction of the 
Qur’an’s message, i.e. its significance for the future generations of Muslims. The 
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your lord?’ They said, ‘Indeed yes! We testify’; Test you should say on the day of § 
resurrection, We were unaware of this!’ ” (Q 7:172) The last sentence of the verse | 
makes it clear that what is at issue here is whether humans are innately morally J 
responsible. The answer is yes, they have committed themselves primordially to i 
obedience. 

Three, the ethical and moral dimension. Here the Qur’an maintains a certain 
tension between the possibility of human perfection and the reality of human 
moral deficiency. The complex divine image of God as merciful and mighty could | 
be understood as a parallel or reflection of human nature. Thus, the human nature I 
and the divine nature are not in tension; they are rather interwoven. % 

Four, society. Here the Qur’an deals with specific societal practical issues like | 
marriage, divorce and inheritance. On this level we find legal rulings interwoven | 
with ethics, as with divorce: “Divorce twice, then take back with ma ‘riif or release T 
with ihsan" (Q 2:229). Divorce as a dramatic event of separation between husband f 
and wife should be conducted with ethical common sense (ma 'riif, an important : Jf 
ethical ingredient in Qur’anic ethics), and with benevolence ( itisan). It is also % 
connected to matters of worship. For the hajj the blood and flesh of the sacrificed f 
animal (i.e. the ritual in itself) is not as important as its inner intended significance j 
of piety ( taqwa ; Q 22:37). | 

Five, punishment (hudiid). This level exists in the Qur’an but it does not belong if 
to the worldview of the Qur’an. It does not even belong to the category of “rules” ;J 
(level 4). Cutting off the hands of the thief, flogging an adulterer and those who J 
falsely accuse others of adultery ( qadhf) - not to mention stoning, rajm (which, 
as mentioned above, is not even found in the mushaf) - are not genuine Qur’anic \ 
rulings. These forms of punishment existed before the Qur’an, and the Qur’an : 
borrowed them in order to protect society against crimes. 

These levels — and there may be more - are all intrinsically interwoven in the fj 
Qur’an and the Qur’anic worldview could not be reconstructed without them. M 

Conclusion 3 

It could be inferred that the Qur’an either has no coherent worldview, or that the | 
Qur’an’s worldview includes an “uncertainty” that keeps it open to Muslim i 
communities in different historical, socio-political and cultural contexts who are | 
free to converse, communicate and interact with the text, developing a worldview ? 
that fits their reality. If the second choice is valid, as I have maintained, what 
keeps the developed worldview of different Muslim communities Qur’anic? From | 
this question emerges another: what is the role of the shared traditions of Muslims 'j 
in determining such a worldview? As Islamic tradition is not monolithic, who J 
decides what part of this tradition is to be adopted? Would this mission be confined ; J 
to the 'ulama'l What kind of 'ulama or which class of intellectuals are to be | 
identified in our modem world of pluralism, power-sharing, democracy, mass J 
media and communication? These questions and many others reflect the complex j 
of reality, a complex for which no scripture can alone provide a satisfactory and | 
comprehensive worldview. Scriptures provide only certain constituents of a | 
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worldview. These constituents are constructed and reconstructed, resulting in 
contradictions, conflicts and tensions. 

:But it could also be said that scriptures survive beyond their historical context 
jonly because of such contradictions, conflicts and tensions. If scriptures were as 
clear and certain as the majority of the believers consider them to be, their meaning 
would not carry any significance beyond the historical moment of their emer¬ 
gence. Wa-Allahu a ‘laml 







The Jews of the Hijaz in the 
Qur an and in their inscriptions 1 

Robert G. Hoyland 


are mentioned numerous times in the Qur’an, whether via the root hwd 
as “Children of Israel” (43 times), or subsumed under the category of 
of the Book” (32 times). This ensured that their history and place in 
Arabia would receive substantial attention in biographies of the 
and in commentaries on the Qur’an. And this in turn has filtered through 
a steady stream of secondary scholarship on the subject of “Muhammad and 
vs.” Yet outside of the blazing limelight of the Prophet’s lifetime we know 
nothing about the Jewish communities of northwest Arabia. The question 
the Jews came to be in this region did interest early Muslim historians to 
extent, and many of them took the time to sketch out some ideas on this 
Usually they speak of waves of Jewish refugees coming from the Levant 
Persian realm in the wake of Babylonian, Roman and Iranian conquests or 
utions. Sometimes they even attribute a priestly pedigree to the Jews of the 
going back to Aaron, brother of Moses, though more often they are said to 
from ancient Arab clans who converted to Judaism a long time ago. 
one has a sense that they are mostly speculating and do not have any 
information about the Jews of those distant times, and they are certainly not 
to bridge the gap between the Hijazi Jews’ putative origins and their sudden 
to prominence in the early seventh century. 2 
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Is there any evidence external to the Muslim tradition that we can use? The only; 
classical reference we have, in Josephus’s Jewish Antiquities (15:9:3), mentions 
that Herod dispatched 500 chosen men from his personal bodyguard to go with 
Aelius Gallus on his march through western Arabia to conquer the Yemen in ; 
26-24 BCE, but we know nothing of their fate or even if they were necessarily 
Jews (Herod had non-Jews among his bodyguard). The Palestinian and 
Babylonian Talmud make occasional allusions to Arabia. For example, there are 
a number of occasions when rabbis note that “in Arabia they call x y”, that is,; 
instead of the usual Hebrew word they use a different term. As has reasonably 
been argued, this is best explained by supposing “the settlement of a colony of ■ 
Jews in Arabia”. 3 Oddly, however, the proponent of this solution never for a 
moment considered where exactly might be meant by “Arabia.” Since these state¬ 
ments mostly originate with Palestinian authorities ( tannaim and amoraim) of the 
first to fourth centuries CE, we might suppose that they chiefly intend southern 
Palestine and the Transjordan, that is, the Nabataean heartlands and subsequently, 
after their annexation in 105/106 CE, the Roman province of Arabia. Thus when 
one sees that in support of Rabbi Levi’s assertion, “in Arabia they call a lamb 
yobla" (Berakot 9:1), the saying of Rabbi Aqiba of Jerusalem is quoted, “when I 
went to Arabia, they were calling a lamb yobla ” (Rosh ha-shanah 26a), one . 
suspects that that part of Arabia just across the Jordan from Jerusalem is meant 
rather than faraway Hijaz. 4 Yet it cannot be doubted that occasionally the southern¬ 
most reaches of Nabataea/Roman Arabia are intended. For example, in the third 
century CE the Galilean rabbis Hiyya the Great and Simeon ben Halafta consid¬ 
ered it worth their while making the journey to “Hegra of Arabia” (Mada’in Salih); 
in order to “learn again” the meaning of some Aramaic words that they had 
forgotten. 5 

There are also some scraps of pre-Islamic Arabic poetry composed by 
northwest Arabian Jews in the sixth and early seventh century. The most 
famous of these Jewish poets was Samuel b. 'Adiya’, a resident of the oasis 
of Tayma, to whom a whole corpus of poems is attributed and who helped the 
heroic Imru’ al-Qays (d. c. 550 CE), a prince of the ruling clan of Kinda, on 
his journey to Constantinople in pursuit of justice for his murdered father. But 
these, like those of more minor Jewish poets such as al-Rabl' b. Abl 1-Huqayq, 
Shuraylr b. 'Imr5n, Shu'ba b. GharTd, Abu Qays b. Rifa'a, Dirham b. Zayd and 


3 A. Cohen, “Arabisms in Rabbinic literature,” Jewish Quarterly Review 1912/13,224. See furthers. 
Krauss, “Talmudische Nachrichten Uber Axabien,” ZDMG 70, 1916, 321-53, and J. Retsb, The 
Arabs in Antiquity, London: Routledge, 2003, 526-32, which do consider the geographical 
implications. 

4 Certainly Josephus uses the term “Arabians” when he is talking about Herod's battles with his 
Nabataean neighbours, and it seems sure that St Paul had in mind the Nabataean kingdom when he 
wrote “I went off to Arabia and later I came back to Damascus” (Galatians 1:17). 

5 Midrash Rabbah 79.7, re: Genesis 33.19; ed. J. Theodor (revised edition by Ch. Albeck; Jerusalem: 

Wahrmann, 1965), 946; trans. H. Freedman (London: Soncino, 1951), 732-33 (who mistranslates 

Egra as Agora / “market”). 1 am grateful to Dr Oded Irshai for this reference. 
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Abu 1-Dhayyal, are comparable in sentiment and style to pre-Islamic Arabic 
poetry in general, and lack any specific historical detail or concrete religious 
expression. 6 

; Lastly there is the epigraphic record. This has produced quite rich and informa¬ 
tive results for the land of South Arabia during the fourth to sixth centuries, as has 
been ably demonstrated by Christian Robin. 7 Here I will try to do the same for the 
Jews of northwest Arabia. The inscriptions from this region have not received 
much attention. Only two are mentioned by Gordon Newby in his History of the 
Jews of Arabia , 8 and only three are cited in J-B. Frey’s Corpus Inscriptionum 
Iudaicarum (nos. 1421-23 = nos. 1-3 below). The record is somewhat meagre, it is 
hue, but in a situation where any evidence at all is hard to come by, it seems worth 
making the best of what we have got. I will first review the texts themselves, and 
then consider at the end what conclusions we might draw from them. Only no. 1 is 
by a self-confessed Jew; the rest rely on indicators that are regarded to be typical of 
Jewish identity: Jewish names, Jewish expressions and the Hebrew script; these are 
valuable indicators, but it goes without saying that they are not infallible. 9 

Texts by self-confessed Jews 

No. 1 

Place: Mada’in Salih (= ancient Hegra / al-Hijr) 

/Type: Tomb inscription 
Date: 42/43 CE 

. Script/Lang.: Nabataean Aramaic 

-iBibl.: Euting 1885,64; CIS 2.219; JS Nab4; Healey 1994, H4; Noja 1979,1 

Text: “This is the tomb which Shubaytu son of ‘Ali'u, the Jew {yhwdy ’),'° made 
for himself and for his children and for ‘Amirat, his wife. They may be buried in 


6 H.Gh. Mustafa, Religious Trends in Pre-Islamic Arabic Poetry, Bombay: Aligarh Muslim 
University, 1968, 119-24; Jawad. 'AIT, Al-Mufaffalftta 'rtkh al- 'arab qabl al-islam, Beirut: Dar 

: al-‘Ilm, 1976-78,9:768-91; Newby, History, 55-57. 

7 For example, see his “Le judaisme de Himyar,” Arabia. Revue de Sabeologie 1,2003,97-172, and 
his “Himyar et IsraSI,” Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Comptes rendus 2004, 

V 831-906. 

8 Newby, History, 40. 

9 For some useful general discussion on the problem of using names for historical reconstruction see 
M.C.A. Macdonald, “Some reflections on epigraphy and ethnicity in the Roman Near East," 
Mediterranean Archaeology 11,1998,177-90. As regards script, what is today called the “Hebrew 
script” is in fact the Aramaic script, which replaced the old Hebrew script as the main script of the 
Jews, but since common usage identifies the script in which Hebrew has been written since the 

. fourth/third century BCE as “Hebrew script" I will adhere to that for the sake of clarity. 

10 Professor Christian Robin has suggested to me that this term may, at this time, have signified 

. Judaean, i.e. native of Judaea, rather than member of a community sharing the same religious 

: convictions. 
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it by hereditary title. And no stranger has the right to be buried in it, and if any of 
the children of Shubaytu mentioned above or their legal heirs seeks to write for 
this tomb a deed of gift or any document, he will have no share in this tomb. 
And this was on the first day of Ab, the third year of King Maliku, King of the 
Nabataeans. ‘Abd 'ObodatsonofWahballahimadeit”(<*jAA/r , rf| ; 'bd ...) 

Possessors of two plausibly Jewish names 
No. 2 

Place: Mada’in Salih 

Type: Construction, on the base of a sundial 
Date: c. 1st century CE 11 
Script/Lang.: Nabataean Aramaic 
Bibl.: JS Nabl72bis; Noja 1979, II 

Text: “Manasse son of Natan, 12 greetings/farewell” (inns' br ntn slm) 

No. 3 

Place: al-Ula (= ancient Dedan) 

Type: Tomb inscription 
Date: 307 CE 

Script/Lang.: Nabataean Aramaic 

Bibl.: JS Nab386; Cantineau, Nabateen, 2.41; Noja 1979, IV; Gruendler 
1993, N18 

Text: “This is the stele which Yahya son of Simon has built for his father Simon 
who died in the month of STwan of the year 201” (dnh nps' dy bn yhy brsm 'wn 
7 sin 'wn ’byh dy myt b-yrh sywn snt mtyn w-’hdy). 

No. 4 

Place: Mada’in Salih 
Type: Graffito 

Date: c. 3rd to 5th century CE 


11 Thus J. Healey, “A Nabataean sundial from Mada’in Salih,” Syria 66, 1989, 333, though princi¬ 
pally because this is the floruit for Nabataean settlement at the site, which is of course not cogent 
(cf. text no. 6, dated 356 CE). 

12 The root ntn is common in names from quite different pre-Islamic Arabian backgrounds, and 
certainly need not be Jewish, but Manasse is very rare, and the two together make it likely that this 
is the name of a Jew. Note that he is probably the owner or commissioner of the sundial rather than 
the designer, astronomer or stonemason. 
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: Script/Lang.: Nabataean Aramaic 
. Bibl.: unedited 13 


;■ Text: “May Jacob son of Samuel be remembered well” ( dkyry 'qwb brsmw'l b-tb). 


Place: Tayma 
Type: Tomb inscription 
Date: 203 CE 

Script/Lang.: Nabataean Aramaic 
■ Bibl.: M. al-Najem and M.C.A. Macdonald, 2009 14 

Text: “This is the memorial of Isaiah Neballata son of Joseph, the headman of 
Tayma, which 'Imram and ‘Asmw, his brothers, erected for him in the month of 
} Iyar of the year 98 of the province” (d ’ nps '$ 'yh nblt' br ywsp r s tymy dy 'gym 
'Ihwy [sic] 'mrmw ‘smw 'hwhy b-yrh ‘yr snt 20+20+20+20+10+5+3 1-hprky ’). 

Possessors of one plausibly Jewish name 

: This is perhaps the most uncertain category, since it is possible for names to circu- 
- late outside of their original community. At the beginning of his entry on the 
; Jewish inscriptions of Palmyra, Frey observes that “it is important to note that, for 
a long time, there was an excessive propensity to regard as Jews all the Palmyrenes 
who bore the names of Simon, Zebedee and the like ... But these names were 
common at Palmyra and they were certainly borne by non-Jews.” 15 Having said 
that, we do not have any evidence that in northwest Arabia Biblical Jewish names 
had broken outside of the Jewish community, since, as can be seen from the small 
number of this corpus, they remained extremely rare in this region. 


Place: Mada’in Salih 
Type: Tomb inscription 
Date: 356/7 CE 

Script/Lang.: Nabataean Aramaic 

Bibl.: Altheim and Stiehl 1968,305-9; Stiehl 1970, 87-90; Noja 1979, HI 


of the Saudi-French survey of Mada’in Salih (on which se 
heologique de Mada’in Salih,” Arabian Archaeology and Epigraphy 11 
)t is late Nabataean (hence the date given of third to fifth century CE). 
scovered during building work in the centre of the oasis of Tayma. 
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Text: “This is the stele and tomb, which ‘Adyon son ofHaniy son of Samuel, the 
headman of Hegra, built for his wife Mawiyah, daughter of the headman of 
Tayma, ‘ Amr son of ‘Adyon son of Samuel, who died in the month of Ab in the 
year 251, aged 38 years” (dnh [rips' wj-qbr' dy ['bd] l-h / 'dy[wn] br hny br 
smw 7 ry[s] / hgr ' 7 mwyh 'th-h brt / 'amrw br 'dywn br Smw 7 /rys tym dy mytt 
b-yrh / 'b snt m 'tyn w-hmsn / w- ‘hdy brt snyn tltyn / w-tmny ). 16 

It would seem plausible to take the Samuel mentioned here to be a Jew, and even 
more so the Isaiah son of Joseph in no. 5. In this case, numbers 5 and 6 are very 
important texts for north Arabian Jewry, for they imply that some of them at 
least were members of the elite of this society. Since the texts are separated by 
more than 150 years, we can also assume some stability for this office. In their 
discussion of number 6, Altheim and Stiehl go further, linking the title of 
rys' 1 here with that found in a bilingual Aramaic/Greek inscription, dated 252 CE, 
designating the leader there as rs tdmwr / exa[rchos ton Palmyre]ndn. They 
conclude from this that the two inscriptions relate to the same phenomenon, part 
“of the same movement in Arab city states, which did not yet correspond to 
full independence from Rome, but advertised that intention.” However, it is 
perhaps more reasonable to equate the term rys here to ethnarch, meaning the head 
of a particular ethnic group under Roman authority, or simply to headman 
{primus), as appears in a recently discovered Latin inscription from Hegra. 18 This 
latter suggestion would mean that the office did not necessarily relate to a specific . 
ethnic group, but that Samuel was the headman and just happened to be a Jew. 
Nevertheless, the role of Jews in the government of these West Arabian communi¬ 
ties is noteworthy, and they would seem to have continued to play an important 
role in this sphere into the sixth century CE if we are to believe the Islamic reports 
of Samuel b. ‘Adiya’ possessing a fortress {qasr al-ablaq) and of his relations 
with the ruling families of the powerful tribes, of Kinda and Ghassan. 19 Sadly, 
though, we have insufficient information about the intervening two centuries to 
postulate a direct link. 


‘Adyon (‘Adyfin) and Mawiyah 
17 1 translate this as “headman,” b 
chief, principal etc., though it m 



18 The inscription records (Dh. al-Talhi and M. al-Daire, “Roman presence in the desert: a new 
inscription from Hegra," Chiron 35, 2005,205-17) how “the community of the Hegreni” (civitas 
Hegrenorum) restored the Nabataean covered market in the time of the emperor Marcus Aurelius 
(so 170s CE) under the supervision of ‘Amr son of Haian, “the headman of the community (primus 

19 In particular see the account of Abu I-Faraj al-I$fahanT, Kilab al-agham, Bulaq: al-Majba'a 
' ‘ -'yya, 1288/1868, 19:9" — 
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No. 7 

Place: Mada’in Salih 
Type: Graffito 

■ Date: c. 1st to 3rd century CE 20 
' Script: Nabataean Aramaic 
Bibl.: CIS 2.258; Noja 1979, VH 

Text: “Daniel” ( dny'l ). ZI 
No. 8 

Place: al-Ula 
Type: Graffito 

Date: c. 1st to 3rd century CE 
Script/Lang.: Nabataean Aramaic 
Bibl.: JS Nab387; Noja 1979, VIII 

/ Text: “Ablyu son of Salmu” ('byw bn slmw ) 

No. 9 

Place: Mada’in Salih 
Type: Graffito 

Date: c. 1st to 3rd century CE 
Script/Lang.: Nabataean Aramaic 
Bibl.: JS Nabl37; Noja 1979, DC 

Text: “May 'Ezer be remembered well” {dlcyr 'zr b-tb). 

No. 10 
Place: al-UIa 
Type: Graffito 

Date: c. 3rd to 1st century BCE 


20 It is difficult to give any narrow date range to these very short undated graffiti, which constitute 
’■ majority of these alleged Jewish texts. If a date is given by modem scholars, it is usually based 
. the period when the script in question is known to have flourished; e.g. dated Nabataean Aram 
texts in this region mostly belong to the first to third century CE. 
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Script/Lang.: Lihyanite (Dedanitic) 22 
Bibl.: JS Lihl07; Noja 1979, XVI 

Text: “ ‘Azaryah son of Asyah” ( 'zryh br asyh ) 

No. 11 
Place: al-Ula 
Type: Graffito 

Date: c. 3rd to 1st century BCE 
Script/Lang.: Lihyanite (Dedanitic) 

Bibl.: JS Lihl2; W. Caskel, Libyan undLihyanisch, Koln: Westdeutscher Verlag, 
1954, 103 (no. 58); Noja 1979, XVII 

Text: “By Ah’ab son of Simak the one buried [here]” or “By/for Ah’ab son of 
Simak is the tomb” (/- 'h'b bn smkhmqbr /hmtbr). 23 

No. 12 

Place: al-Ula 
Type: Graffito 

Date: c. 1st to 3rd century CE 

Script/Lang.: Nabataean Aramaic 

Bibl.: JS Nab262; Altheim and Stiehl 1968, 308 

Text: “Greetings/Farewell Joseph son of Awiyu” ( slmywsfbn 'wyw). 24 

No. 13 

Place: al-Ula 
Type: Graffito 

Date: c. 1st to 3rd century CE 


22 An exact floruit for the kingdom of Lihyan, whose name has traditionally been used to designate 
their script (a version of the South Arabian script), has not been determined, but they were influ¬ 
enced in their art by the Ptolemies of Egypt (305-31 BCE) and were ousted by the Nabataeans in 
the course of the first century BCE (see R.G. Hoyland, Arabia and the Arabs, London: Routledge, 
2001,66-68, for ftirther discussion and references). 

23 These are the different readings of JS Lihl2 and Noja 1979, XVII (following Caskel) respectively. 
Caskel considers Ah'ab a Jewish name, but one would of course expect it to be written with a lj 
rather than a h. Smk and Smk’l are relatively common in Safaitic. AH in all, then, the Jewish nature 
of this inscription is dubious. 

24 Jaussen and Savignac note regarding no. 12 (JS Nab262): “It is possible that the use of bn, attested 
in many other graffiti of the region, is due to the influence of the Jewish colony installed there” 
(cf. JS Nab240 and Nab 261). 


Bibl: Altheim and Stiehl 1968, p. 310; Noja 1979, XXII 
Text: “Levi” (Iwy) 

No. 14 

Place: Umm Judhayidh (near Tabulc) 

Type: Graffito 

Date: c. 1st century BCE to 1st century CE 
Script/Lang.: Nabataean Aramaic 
Bibl.: al-Theeb 2002, no. 159 

Text: “May Ghanam son of Yehuda be remembered” (dkyr ghnmw bryhwd'.. .) 25 
No. 15 

Place: Umm Judhayidh 
Typo: Graffito 

Date: c. 1st century BCE to 1st century CE 
Script/Lang.: Nabataean Aramaic 
Bibl.: al-Theeb 2002, no. 84 

Text: “May Joseph son of Ghanam be remembered well. Peace” (dkyr ywsf br 
ghnmw b-tb w-slm) 




No. 16 

Place: Mada’in Salih 
Type: Graffito 

Date: c. 3rd to 5th century CE 
Script/Lang.: Nabataean Aramaic 
Bibl.: unedited 26 

Text: “Indeed, may Simon son of Adiyu be remembered” (bly dkyr smwn br 
'dyw). 


Place: al-Ula 
Type: Graffito 

25 Al-Theeb notes yhwd as an option, bui favours njwd. However, the kink in the initial letter makes 
it pretty certain that it is a 'y' rather than an V. The final word in this text is uncertain. 

26 Found in the course of the Saudi-French survey of Mada'in Salih (see n. 13 above). 
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Date: c. 3rd to 5th century CE 
Script/Lang.: Nabataean Aramaic 
Bibl.: Nehme 2010, fig. 34. 27 

Text: “May Lahmu son of Yehuda be remembered well” (dkyr Ihnrw br yhwd' 
b-tb). 

No. 18 

Place: al-Mabiyyat (= ancient Qurh/Wadi l-Qura) 

Type: Tomb inscription 
Date: 280 CE 

Script/Lang.: Nabataean Aramaic 
Bibl.: Nehmd 2010, fig. 8. 

Text: “... Peace on the tomb of R{mn}h his wife, daughter of Joseph, son of 'Rr, 
who is from Qurayya, who died on the twenty-sixth day of April, year one hundred 
and seventy-five” (... slm 7 q[b]r r{mn}h 'ntth brtywsp br 'rr dy mn qry dy mytt 
ywm 'Siyn w-sth b'yr snt m'h w-sb 'yn w-hms). 

The stone on which this inscription was incised was found reused in the course of 
The second season of excavations at the site of al-Mabiyyat, which is about 
40 kilometres south of al-Ula. The exact provenance of the stone is unknown, but 
if it is originally from al-Mabiyyat, and was not brought there from another loca¬ 
tion, then al-Mabiyyat is not an early Islamic foundation as had been thought (e.g. 
D. Whitcomb, “Urbanism in Arabia,” Arabian Archaeology and Epigraphy 7, 
1996,40), but much older. 

Texts in Hebrew script 
No. 19 
Place: al-Ula 
Type: Graffito 
Date: uncertain 28 

Script/Lang.: Hebrew/Aramaic (note br rather than bn for son of) 

Bibl.: JS Nab223; Winnet and Reed ARNA, 163 (by J. Milik); Noja 1979, XIX 

Text: “This is Abisalo(m?) son of Susannah” (dh 'byslw[m?J brswsnh). 


28 JS Nab223 (which only transcribes the second line) says the characters “are very close to the 
Hebrew square script and belongs to the Aramaic alphabet of the second century before our era,” 
but if we take it simply to be Hebrew script then it could be later than this. 
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Place: al-Ula 
• Type: Graffito 
Date: uncertain 

P Script/Lang.: Hebrew/Aramaic 29 
Bibl.: Winnet and Reed ARNA, 163 (by J. Milik); Noja 1979, XVIII 

Text: “Blessing to ‘Atur son of Menahem and rabbi Jeremiah” ( brkh l- 'twr br 
mnhm w-rb yrmyh). 


; ■ Place: Wadi Haggag (E. Sinai) 

Type: Graffito 

. Date: c. 2nd to 4th centuries CE 
Script/Lang.: Hebrew 

Bibl.: B. Rothenberg, “An Archaeological Survey of South Sinai”, Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly 1970, VIIIB (20); Noja 1979, XIV (+ X-XHI) 30 

Text: “May Samuel son of Hillel be blessed and protected” (bryk w-mnfr smw 7 
bn Ml) 


, Place: Jubbah (near Ha’il, north Arabia) 

: Type: Graffiti 
: Date: uncertain 
Script/Lang.: Hebrew 

Bibl.: Euting 1885, “Gjobbeh 3-4”, 6; Noja 1979, XX-XXF 

Text: . ” 32 and “Blessed be the name of my Lord...” (mbrk h-sm 'dwny ...) 


19 Note br rather than bn for “son of”, though one could argue that brkh with a ‘-/T rather than ‘-e 
reflects the Arabic feminine ending. Milik simply states “ces deux inscriptions [= nos. 19 and 2 
here] sont en arameen et datent de l’epoque byzantine” without explanation; R. Contini, “11 Hawra 
preislamico - ipotesi di storia linguistics,” Felix Ravenna 133-34, 1987, 65 n. 237, agres 


30 Noja 1979, X-XHI, are drawings of candelabras from the st 
■ and list of Rothenberg 1970,8,28. 

31 Noja 1979, XX11I, is from much further north, namely easter 
or four letters {sbr[h1]); see F.V. Winnett and G. Lankei 

I Safailic Cairns, Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1978 

32 This is just four letters, which Euting does not attempt to de 


Iordan, and is in any case only three 
r Harding. Inscriptions from Fifty 
42 and pi. 71. 

?her and for which Noja 1979,306, 
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No. 24 
Place: al-Ula 

Type: Graffito i 

Date: uncertain 

Script/Lang.: Hebrew/Arabic 

Bibl.: JS Hebl; Noja 1979, XXVIII; Hopkins 2007/8 

Text: “Na'Tm/Nu'aym son of Isaac trusts in God. He has written (this).” (n 'ym bn 
sfiq b 'ld/hytq ktb). 33 

This and the following five texts (nos 25-29) appear together in Jaussen and 
Savignac’s famous volumes on the archaeology of northwest Arabia in a short 3 
section on Hebrew inscriptions. In his review of these volumes Halper (“Recent % 
Orientalia and Judaica”, Jewish Quarterly Review 15, 1924/5, 243) makes the 
very short, but vety significant, observation that the inscriptions categorized as - 
Hebrew by Jaussen and Savignac “are Hebrew only in script, the language being 
Arabic”. This explains why the name Isaac is written as it is ( ishaq ) rather than in 
its usual Hebrew form ( yitzhaq ), and it allows us to give a reading of the graffito 
(the simple Arabic expression “he trusts in God”), whereas trying to read it as an 
Aramaic or Hebrew text yields no intelligible interpretation. The last letter of God ■ 
either should be a 'K - Jaussen and Savignac may have missed a faint downward j 
stroke (no photograph is provided) - or it is intentionally a 'd' , a device to disguise ; 
the divine name. 
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way”, A.F.L. Beeston reasoned, very sensibly, that they “are both unfinished 
experiments in Arabic by one and the same person”. 35 

| No. 27 
Place: al-Ula 
• Type: Graffito 
Date: uncertain 

I Script/Lang.: Hebrew/Arabic 
Bibl.: JS Heb8; Noja 1979, XXVII; Hopkins 2007/8 

IP?., .Text: “And Isma'Tl son of §dq has written” (w-ktb 'sm 'yl bn ?dq) 

Again, it makes good sense to read this as Arabic, since the first name IsmaTl 
follows the Arabic form rather than the Hebrew one (ysm"l ). The second name 
might be Arabic too (i.e. Sadlq rather than Sadoq), but since the long vowel is not 
written we cannot tell. 


Nos 25 and 26 
Place: al-Ula 
Type: Graffito 
Date: uncertain 
Script/Lang.: Hebrew/Arabic 34 

Bibl.: JS Heb3 + 5; Noja 1979, XXIV-XXV; Hopkins 2007/8 

Text: “This is what has written...” ( hd mh ktb) and “this is what...” ( hdnih ) 

Jaussen and Savignac wondered whether these texts might be an allusion to the 
Aramaean god of thunder Hadad, but, again using Halper’s insight that these graf¬ 
fiti are in Arabic, we can read, more simply, “this is what has written” and “this is 
what”. Since the two texts “are right next to each other and engraved in the same 


33 Noja 1979, 313-14, suggests reading “he wrote with the chisel” {ktb bi-l-rytq), which seems less 

plausible. :j 

34 Winnet and Reed ARNA, 163, says these “are in Aramaic” without explanation; Hopkins 2007/8 3 
replies to this as follows: “Aramaic may be possible as far as the [demonstrative] pronoun is ' 
concerned, but the syntax of the text to my mind reads better as Arabic.” 


No. 28 

Place: al-Ula . 

Type: Graffito 
Date: uncertain 
Script/Lang.: Hebrew/Arabic 
Bibl.: JS Heb4; Noja 1979, XXIX; Hopkins 2007/8 

This is a three-line inscription of which all parts are contested. Jaussen and 
Savignac only made an attempt at the first line, which they read as: “God is eternal, 

S [Abi] Samuel”. Halper (“Recent”, 243) rejected this interpretation (7 7m), prefer¬ 
ring again to read it as Arabic, namely “the scholar (7- 7m) [Abu] Samuel”; the 
;• ■ next two lines he understood as a prayer for a dead father: “his children hope that 
|§. he went on high” {rjw bnyh 'n 'lh 'ly ). Noja, on the other hand, chose to keep 
Jaussen and Savignac’s first line, but then, like Halper, assumed the rest was 
Arabic, though he came up with a very different reading: “I have constructed 
, a repulsive thing, it is my fault” (rjz ’ bnyt 'n ‘lh ‘ly)? 6 Given the bad state of 
'dl81S- - P reservat i°n of the graffito, no sure reading can be given. 

I . No. 29 
f Place: al-Ula 
if Type: Graffito 


35 In personal communication to Noja (Noja 1979, n. 71). 

36 He suggests that the reference might be to idol worship; p 
'ilia ’ 'alayya - as Noja says, “trascurando grammatics e: 
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Date: uncertain 

Script/Lang.: Hebrew/? ' • 1 

Bibl. JS Heb2; Noja 1979, XXVI; Hopkins 2007/8 

Text: “God be blessed/Bless God” {brk ’Ihym ) 

One might read the verbal element in this text as either a passive participle (“blessed”) ' 
or an imperative (“bless!”). Hopkins has also suggested that we read it as a noun 
(“blessing”), to which would belong the aliph of the following word, representing 
Hebrew/Aramaic brk' (and not Arabic brkh); the letter after that, the T, would then : - 
be understood as the preposition “for” and the remaining part of the text as a personal :; 
name ( Hym ). The graffito would therefore be of the same structure as no. 20 above. 


Texts containing allegedly Jewish expressions 

It is striking that we have only two northwest Arabian texts in this category and in f 
both cases the reading is extremely tenuous. This is in marked contrast to the 
epigraphic record of south Arabia, where we have a number of texts that use such 
overtly Jewish expressions as “lord of the Jews,” “tribe of Israel” and even a full 5 
prayer: “may bless and be blessed the name of Rahman who is in heaven, Israel 
and their god, the lord of the Jews, who has helped his servant.” 37 


Place: al-Ula J 

Type: Tomb inscription 
Date: fourth century CE? 38 
Script/Lang.: Nabataean Aramaic 

Bibl.: CIS 2.333; Euting 1885, 71; Noja 1979, V; Gruendler 1993, N17 

Text: “This is the tomb which ‘ Abday son of Tayma built for PN who [died?] on 
the twenty-seventh of s[ebat?]... two hundred years ten/twenty...” ( dnh npS' dy 
bn 'bdy br tym 7... dy... 'Sryn w-Sb 'h Sfb(?J... mtyn d-Snyn 'Sr .. .). 


37 See C. Robin, “Himyar et Israel” for the texts. One could possibly put forward a couple more - ■ 
contenders in this category, but not with any degree of certainty; e.g. Winnet and Reed ARNA, 145 ■ 
(no. 17, a Nabataean Aramaic text from the region of al-Jawf, apparently dated to year 120 [of the era ' 
of Arabia = 225/6 CE]), calls for one “Sulaym son of ‘ AwTdu the priest” to be remembered, and one 
might wonder whether “priest" (Ichn ) here could refer to a Levite, but the word is commonly used in ; 
pagan texts of this region to signify some sort of diviner (see Hoyland, Arabia, 159, for examples). 

38 This date is based on the assumption that the 210/220 is part of the date and 
Arabia (beginning' in 105/106 CE); certainly this would suit the script, which, £ 
recently confirmed to me, “looks late and a date in the fourth century would 
(personal communication, 5/12/06); Cantineau, Nabateen, 1.22, no. 6, says “t 
201 of the eparchy, 306 of our era”. 


Noja 1979, 294 n. 31, reports the following personal communication from Abbe 
Starcky on the subject of this text: “Monsieur Mililc, regarding CIS 2.333, speci- 
ftes that at the end (lines 9 and 10) one should probably read... Sim fslhh mskbh, 
which brings to mind the Jewish phrase ‘in peace and happiness (may be) his 
repose.’ He has not published his reading.” Except for the Sim, this does not seem 
i - a particularly plausible reading, but unfortunately we have no photograph of this 
inscription, so we cannot be sure. 


Place: Tayma 

; Type: commemorative in some way (note the clear line division, i.e. not a 
. graffito) 

Date: uncertain 

Script/Lang.: Nabataean Aramaic/Jewish Aramaic (?) 39 
Bibl.: Altheim and Stiehl 1968,310; Noja 1979, VI 

Text:... bn... bn hb[r']... ytptliy ... klhw ... w'n... 

It is difficult to make any sense of this, but Altheim and Stiehl point to the use of 
bn instead of br twice as “speaking for a Jewish origin,” and they say that line 3 
can plausibly be restored as bn hbr ’, indicating a Jewish haber. This point is taken 
up by Noja 1979, p. 296, who comments: “as very faint evidence of it belonging 
to. Judaism one can adduce the phrase ‘member of the community,’ maybe ‘rabbi’ 
or maybe not, because hbr is a very common word in the whole of that area.” 


Texts misclassified (?) as Jewish 


place: al-Ula 
Type: Graffito 

Date: c. 1st to 3rd century CE 
Script/Lang: Nabataean Aramaic (?) 

Bibl: Noja 1979, n. 70; Hopkins 2007/8 

Text: “By Arus son of Nagal” (/- 'rs bn ngl) 


39 Though they do not mention the 
1968,501 (abb. 56), label the pla 
; that the authors consider it to be 
, recent soundings and new inscr 
■ d'epigraphie semitique," Syria 4 
V Teixidor says the second bn is rea 


anguage of the inscription in the discussion, Altheim and Stiehl 
e of it as “jfldisch-aramttische Inschrift.” Assuming this to mean 
n the Jewish Aramaic language, A. Livingstone et al., “Taima': 
bed material," Altai 7, 1983, 111, and J. Teixidor, “Bulletin 
1, 1971, 482, have refuted this, favouring Nabataean Aramaic. 
!ly a br, which is possible. 
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Though classed among their Hebrew inscriptions, Jaussen and Savignac do 
observe that the words are “barely incised,” “difficult to read,” and “very badly 
formed,” so the reading is by no means sure. Hopkins, in his recent review, points 
to “a certain Nabataean appearance” of the letters, and joins Noja in arguing that 
there is no good reason to see this as a Jewish text. 

JSHeb 7 

Place: al-Ula 
Type: Graffito 
Date: c. 2nd century BC 40 

Script/Lang: Nabataean Aramaic/Aramaic or Arabic 
Bibl.: Euting 1885, p. 13; CIS 2.121; Hopkins 2007/8 

Text: “Al-Nafiyu son of ' Abdu” ( ’Inpyw bn/br 'bdw) 

Jaussen and Savignac listed this among their Hebrew inscriptions, though they did 
note that only the initial aliph “belonged very clearly to the Hebrew alphabet,” and; 
so mused that it might be better “to set this graffito among the Aramaic graffiti of . 
which the script was quite close to the Hebrew square script,” and this view has 
generally been favoured by subsequent writers. 41 As regards the language of the. 
script, the al- at the beginning of the first word, assuming it is correctly read, inevi¬ 
tably recalls the definite article of Arabic, and on this and other grounds the person 
named has been designated as an “Aramaized Arab.” 42 The form bn for “son” 
would support this, though could also reflect Hebrew usage and may not be correctly: 
read in any case. 43 But of course, it is risky to infer too much just from a name. 

Noja 1979, XV 

Place: Wadi Hajjaj, E. Sinai 

Type: Graffito 

Date: c. 4th to 5th century CE 
Script/Lang: Greek 
Bibl.: Negev 1977, 62-67 


40 Thus K. Beyer and A. Livingstone, “Die neuesten aramSisohen Inschriften aus Taima,” ZDMG 
137, 1987,290, though it is difficult to be certain with such a short text. 

41 And this had already been the opinion of Euting 1885, p. 13; most recently see Hopkins 2007/8, 
who gives further bibliography. 

42 This was suggested as likely by F.M. Cross, “An Aramaic Inscription from Daskyleion," Bulletin 
of the American School for Oriental Research 184, 1966, 9 n. 17, 6 propos the name ' Inp ; R. 
Degen, “Die aramaischen Inschriften aus Taima’ und Umgebung,” Neue EpliemerisJiir Semitische 
Epigraphik 2, 1974, 97, endorses his interpretation and adds: “that also holds good for 'Inpyw 

43 Euting, CIS and Degen prefer to read Aramaic br. 
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Text “One God who helps, Valerius son of Antigonus, strategos, third indiction” 
(eis theos Y19 ho boethon oualerios antigounou strategos F indikt) 

Negev wants to say that the author of this text was a Jew because around the text 
tire .two drawing of palm branches, which he thinks could symbolize menorahs, 
.and three letters of uncertain significance, one of which looks like the Hebrew 
letter dalet, and also because the expression eis theos ho boethon is “rather rare in 
■ Palestine”. None of these arguments is particularly cogent, and the phrase eis 
' theos ho boethon is actually quite widespread (especially in its shorter form eis 
theos) and is now attested near the Wadi Hajjaj with the publication of I.E. 
|Meimaris and K.I. Kritikakou-Nikolaropoulou, Inscriptions from Palaestina 
Tertia la: Ghor es-Safi, Athens: National Hellenic Research Foundation, 2005, 
27-28. 


.Place: Wadi Umm Sideira (E. Sinai) 

: Type: Graffito 

Date: c. 2nd to 4th centuries CE 
Script/Lang.: Nabataean Aramaic 

Bibl.: B. Rothenberg, Tagliyot Sinay, Tel Aviv: Masadah, 1958, 189 and pi. 92; 
.■idem, God’s Wilderness. Discoveries in Sinai, London: Nelson, 1961, 181 and 
pi. 84; idem, “Survey”, 23 (site 312); R. Wenning, Die Nabataer: Denlanaler und 
Geschichte: Eine Bestandesaufnahme des archdologischen Befundes, Freiburg: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1987, 192 no. 2; O. Keel and M. Ktichler, Orte und 
Landschaften derBibel, Zurich: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1982, 288. 

Text: “[Line 1] ‘Asimu son of Sa'adallahi [Line 2] p'y(Tj Sa’adallahi son of 
. Barf u ( 'smw br s 'd’lhyp'ys'd’lhy br bry'w ). 44 

B. Shapir. (in Rothenberg, Tagliyot and God’s Wilderness) reads: “[Line 1] 

: Akrabos son of Samuel [Line 2] of Maqna, of son-of-Sadia of Iotabe”). And he 
declares: “This inscription is the first objective proof of the existence of Jews, 
loyal to their tradition and their nationality, on the island of Iotabe, the Jewish 
‘Gibraltar’ of the Red Sea” (only in Rothenberg, Tagliyot). This is followed by 
Axel Knauf (“The Nabataean Connection of the Benei Hezlr,” in H. Cotton et al. 
(eds), From Hellenism to Islam: Cultural and Linguistic Change in the Roman 
Near East, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009, n. 12), who refers to 


to words translated here as Sa'adallahi are slightly differently written, but the differences 
enough to be explained by the problems of writing on rough stone. The first word of 
1 line, p 'y, seems relatively sure, but its meaning is unclear (one expects a word that wc 
n a relationship between Asimu son of Sa'adallahi and Sa'adallahi son of Barfu). I 
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“Akrabos ben Samuel from Maqna” as an Arabian Jew. Negev (1977,73-74) says ?! 
that this reading is implausible, but does not offer an alternative. 45 It is hard to see 4 
how the two letters between the 's' and the aliph in the word read by Rothenberg/ ;| 
Shapir as Samuel could be read as '/«’ and 'w', and with this falls the whole case j 
for this being a Jewish inscription. 

Conclusions | 

Reviewing these texts, there are a number of things that strike one straight away: § 

1 They span quite a large period of time, at the very least the first century BCE 5 

to the fourth century CE. f| 

2 They are relatively few in number (only around thirty even if we accepted all f 
of them as Jewish). 

3 They are written in different languages and scripts, though there is a predomi- 

nance of Nabataean Aramaic. 1 

4 They are mostly very brief and of very limited content; there is just one §j 

(possibly two) commemorative text (no. 2, on the sundial, and no. 31?), only 1 
six or seven tomb inscriptions (nos. 1,3, 5-6,11,18 and 30; 31?); the rest are -i 
simple graffiti. | 

5 They are not geographically very widespread, principally hailing only from s 
al-Ula and Mada’ in Salih. 

It is perhaps the limited nature of this epigraphic crop - in terms of number, quality 
and spread (points 2 and 4-5 above) - that most surprises, particularly in the light 
of the very frequent reference to Jews in the Qur'an. This latter fact prompted ' 
Charles Torrey, in one of his well-known lectures on “The Jewish Foundations of i| 
Islam”, to wax lyrical about our solid knowledge of the Jews of the Hijaz: “The M 
Israelite tribes with their rabbis, their books, sacred and secular, their community J 
of faith and action, and their living contact with the past, are there; they are no |f 
phantom. All through the Qur’an there is evidence of a Jewish culture, which 5 
Muhammad greatly admired, and of Jewish learning, which he very imperfectly j 
assimilated”. In the view of Torrey, and those who would follow him, we can ■£ 
speak of “an ancient and extensive movement of colonization, a Hebrew migra- J 
tion southward into the Hijaz in the sixth century B.C., an ethnic transplanting ; 
which rooted deep and for many generations obeyed the injunction to be fruitful j 
and multiply... It implies a genuine Hebrew stock, and an authentic religious and 3 
literary tradition always kept alive and in continuous connection with the learned | 
centres in the greater world outside Arabia. While presenting no historical 


45 He does refer to J. Naveli, “He'arot Sinayiyot,” in Sefer Shmuel Yev’rn: Studies in the Bible, 
Archaeology, Language and the History of the people of Israel, Jerusalem: Qiryat Sefer, 1970, 
371-74, who reads: “[Linel] -w br s 'd'lhy [Line2] dltyr s 'd'lhy br biy w.” This fits well with the 
proposed reading above, except for the dkyr at the beginning of line 2. 
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■ difficulty, it can fully account for the relatively high civilization in the Jewish 
communities of Mecca; Yathrib, Tayma, Khaybar, and other cities of that region.” 46 
And yet not a single clearly Jewish inscription has yet been found at Mecca, 
§; Tfathrib or Khaybar despite quite a number of epigraphic surveys conducted at all 
• three sites. 

What are we to make of this apparent discrepancy? Should we think in terms of, 
as Torrey puts it, “a genuine Hebrew stock” 47 linked “with the learned centres in 
the greater world outside Arabia” and possessing a “relatively high civilization,” 
fff or rather of a community mostly made up of Arab converts (with probably a 
number of Jews who migrated there for various reasons - trade, refuge, etc. - and 
stayed on) substantially integrated within Arabian society and barely in touch 
with non-Arabian Jewish communities, and possessing a relatively low level of 
Jewish education? The latter of these two models would patently better suit the 
epigraphic evidence that we have. It would also make it easier to account for the 
almost total dearth of information about these north Arabian Jewish communities 
■ in Jewish sources of the Levant and Iraq if we assume that they had little contact 
with the wider Jewish world and participated minimally in the Jewish religious 
debates of their age. 48 If substantially integrated within Arabian society, the Jews 
of northwest Arabia (whether Arab converts to Judaism or heavily Arabized Jews) 
would have been more likely to sport Arabian names rather than classic Jewish/ 
1 Hebrew ones, and so it is not surprising that such classic Jewish/Hebrew names 
are rare in the epigraphic record of the Hijaz (point no. 2 above). And it may well 
be that some of the thousands of graffiti found in that region, written in Ancient 
North Arabian dialects (often labelled “Thamudic”), could be by Jews, hidden 
; from our view by their adoption of Arabian names and their decision not to deploy 
- distinctively Jewish expressions. 49 Moreover, as well-integrated members of 


. m 


46 C.C. Toney, The Jewish Foundation of Islam, New York: Jewish Institute of Religion, 1933, 
• 26-27. 

47 Cf. the discussion in A.J. Wensinck, Muhammad and the Jews of Arabia, trans. W. Behn, Freiburg: 


nee of Arabia and Iranian province of Beth Arabaye) is a certain Simeon the Temanite/Taymanite 
championed by Toney, Jewish Foundation, “lecture 2”), though even this is unsure inasmuch as 
he adjective could refer to the Edomite city (or district) of Teman (Petra area). 

Certainly, the vast majority of the Jews who are mentioned in the various Muslim biographies 
>f the Prophet Muhammad bear names that are also held by pagan, Christian and Muslim 
trabs. Moreover, t^e persons who feature in the Jewish inscriptions of south Arabia very rarely 
iear a Jewish name. Of course, it was very common for Jews in the Near East to follow 
ocal naming patterns, and also names and trends in names (e.g. Greek versus Biblical) went in 
ihd out of fashion, so names are by no means infallible indicators of cultural assimilation or 
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Arabian society, one would expect the Jews resident there to employ whatever. 
was the most prevalent/prestigious language of their day, as they generally did 
wherever they lived, and indeed that would seem to be the practice of the authors 
of the above texts (point no. 3 above). The Nabataean Aramaic script and language 
predominate, as is fitting for the Hijaz, for a long time part of the Nabataean 
kingdom, the language and script of which exerted a very strong influence 
centuries after its kings had passed away. 

This brings us to an intriguing problem: does the presence of Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions in the group above (nos 24-28 and possibly JS Heb 7), albeit in Hebrew 
script, mean that Arabic replaced Nabataean Aramaic in northwest Arabia, and if 
so when? The present consensus is that they are pre-Islamic, 50 which makes them 
highly significant, for they would then antedate the presently earliest known 
Judaeo-Arabic material by at least a couple of centuries. 51 Certainly, we have 
evidence that (Old) Arabic was beginning to be written down from the second 
century CE onwards: witness the inscriptions of ' Ayn Abada (c. second century 
CE), Hegra (267 CE), Nemara (328 AD), Jabal Says (528 CE) and Harran (568 
CE), all located within the territory of the former Nabataean kingdom. 52 In addi¬ 
tion, a considerable number of late Nabataean graffiti (c. third to fifth century CE) 
have been discovered in northwest Arabia in recent years that seem to exhibit 
features of the later Arabic script and to contain some Arabic words, 53 such as that 
shown in Figure 4.2: 


50 Hirschberg, Yisrael, 46, 281 n. 65; Caskel, Libyan, 44 (“kurz nach 300”). It is implicit in the 
title of Sergio Noja’s book /primi arabitL'Arabia avant I'Islam (Milan: Jaca, 1994), where a: 
number of these texts are reproduced with the caption: “some inscriptions that document the 
presence of Jews in pre-Islamic Arabia” (ibid, 196). Hopkins 2007/8 favours a pre-Isiamic dale for 
circumstantial reasons: 1. there are few Jews in Islamic Arabia; 2. some of JS Heb 1-8 “are 
engraved immediately adjacent to texts which are undoubtedly of pre-Islamic age”; 3. “Jaussen 
and Savignac themselves ... never doubted the antiquity of their finds” - but none of these argu¬ 
ments is cogent. 

51 S. Hopkins, “The Earliest Texts in Judaeo-Middle Arabic,” in J. Lentin and J. Grand’Henry (eds), 
Moyen arabe el varietes mixtes de I'arabe a trovers Vhistoire, Louvain-La-Neuve: Peeters, 2008, 
231-50 (late eighth/early ninth century). Y. Tobi, ‘The Orthography of pre-Saadianic Judaeo-Arabic 
compared with the Orthography of the Inscriptions of pre-Islamic Arabia,” Proceedings of the 
Seminar for Arabian Studies 34,2004,343-49, accepts the pre-Islamic dating of these texts and argues 
that they are the ultimate source for the pre-Saadianic Judaeo-Arabic Bible translations found in the 
Genizah. 

52 There is also JS Lih384 and there are features of pre-Islamic Arabic (or “Old Arabic”) in a 
few other texts; most recently see M.C.A. Macdonald, “Old Arabic,” in K. Versteegh (ed.), 
Encylopaedia of Arabic Language and Linguistics, Leiden: Brill, 2007, and for discussion of the 
context of its spread see R.G. Hoyland, “The Linguistic Background to the Qur’an,” QHC, 51—69. 

53 These have not yet been published, but for some discussion see ibid., 60-65, which also treats the 
inscription in Fig. 4.2 (= al-Theeb 2002, nos. 132-33), and L. Nehme, “A glimpse of the develop¬ 
ment of the Nabataean script into Arabic based on old and new epigraphic material,” Supplement 
to Proceedings of the Seminar for Arabian Studies 40, 2010 (see Fig. 19, corresponding to my 
Fig. 4.2, where she reads the last (Arabic) words as adkhalu 'Amr al-malikl “[in the year 350] they 
introduced ‘Amr the king” as opposed to my suggestion of idh jlw 'Amr al-malikl “[in the year 
350] when 'Amr al-Malik flourished or departed.") 
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4.2 Graffiti, Umm Jadhayidk (NW Arabia), ca. 455 CE. 

Bly dkyr Fhmw br ' Ubaydw b-tb w-slm snt 2 x 100 100 20 20 10 idh jlw ' Amrw al-mlk 


a find some corroboration from literary sources for pre-Islamic 


Writing in Arabic ( al-kitab bi-l- 'arabiyya) among the [tribes of] Aws and 
Khazraj was rare. But one of the Jews was instructed in the writing of Arabic 
and he taught it to the boys in Medina so that when Islam came there were a 
number among the Aws and Khazraj who could write, such as Sa'd b. ‘Ubada 
b. Dulaym, al-Mundhir b. 'Amr, Ubayy b. Ka'b, and Zayd b. Thabit, who 
could write both Arabic and Hebrew. 54 


Ubayy b. Ka‘b said: I recited the Qur’an while this Zayd [b. Thabit] was 
still a boy with two sidelocks (dhu dhu'abatayni ) playing among the Jewish 
children at school (ft l-malctab). 55 


). Yahya al-Baladhurl, Futuh al-buldan, ed. M.J. de Goeje, Leiden: Brill, 1863-66, 473; 
is given in the light of the version in al-Qalqashandfs al-Subh al-a ‘slid quoted and 
M. Lecker “Zayd b. Thabit, *a Jew with two sidelocks’: Judaism and literacy in 
Medina,” JNES 56,1997,265. 
in ibid., 259-£0, along with other versions; see also A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre 
des Mohammed, Berlin: Nicolai’sche Verlagsbuchandlung, 1869, 128-33, and C. Gilliot, “Die 
Schreib- und/oder Lesekundigkeit_in_Mekka_and_Yathrib/Medina_zuiiZeiLMohammeds," in 
Gross and K-H. Ohlig (eds), Schlaglichter. Die beiden ersten islamisclien Jahrhunderle, 
Schiler, 2008,293-319. 
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The only problem with a pre-Islamic dating for these Judaeo-Arabic inscriptions 
is that it does give them a unique status: the earliest Judaeo-Arabic texts by far 
(leaving us with a gap of two or three centuries to account.for before the first date- 
able evidence for Judaeo-Arabic) and the only Judaeo-Arabic texts from the Hijaz. 
Before endorsing this, it seems to me that we should first explore better the less 
startling option of an Islamic date. The continuing .presence of Jews in north ;; 
Arabia in Islamic times is quite well attested. For example, Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) 
refers to Jews still living in Medina in his time and Ibn KathTr notes that in the 
tenth century (shortly after the year 300 AH), the Jews of Khaybar claimed that 
they had in their possession a document allegedly given them by the Prophet 
which exempted them from the poll tax. 56 Moreover, JS Hebl-3 and 5-8 are not 
necessarily by Jews; they do not contain overtly Jewish names or formulae. It is 
said that quite a number of Jews of Arabia converted to Islam in the early Islamic 
period and it could be that our texts are the work of some of these converts, who 
would plausibly have still known how to write Hebrew. It is difficult to analyse 
the texts, because they are so brief, but it is worth saying that the expression in JS 
Hebl, “He trusts in God” {bi-lllah yathiq or yathiq bi-lllah), is a very popular 
Muslim expression, used in innumerable seals and graffiti, in the Abbasid period, 
but is not attested before this. In the end, though, no matter which option we go 
for, these Judaeo-Arabic fragments will remain something of an oddity. 

The significance of the small corpus of texts listed above depends on how one 
interprets them. It is very much in vogue in current studies of the origins of Islam 
to take absence of evidence as evidence of absence, and so one could take the 
diminutive size, spread and quality of the corpus above to write a revisionist. 
history of Islam, arguing, for example, that we must relocate the rise of Islam to 
Iraq or Palestine, where Jews are more numerous, more widespread and more 
educated. 57 However, one could also use it to tell a different story, of small 
communities of Jews who were very well integrated into the life of the Arab tribes 
of the Hijaz, who knew the principal Biblical tales and rabbinic legends and essen¬ 
tials of Jewish ritual (as featured in the Qur’an) but were minimally inducted in 
high Jewish culture and in limited contact with the wider Jewish world. 

There is also perhaps another story being told by these texts, though very 
obliquely. As noted in point 5 above, it is the old oasis settlements of Hegra 
(Mada’in Salih) and Dedan (al-Ula) that yield the most Jewish texts. After them 
come the similarly ancient settlements of Tayma (nos. 5 and 31; and see no. 6), 


56 Both cited by W.N. Arafat, “New Light on the Story of Banu Qurayza and the Jews of Medina” i 
JRAS 1976, 105. See also Newby, History, ch. 7, and C.A. Nallino, Raccolta di scritti edili e 
inediti, Rome: Istituto per I'Oriente, 1939-48,3:121. At the First Oxford Arabic Epigraphy Work- ); 
shop (12/06) Dr Ali Ghabban showed a graffito from near al-Ula, dated 83 AH, by one * Abd Allah 3 
b. AbT GharTd, member of a once distinguished Jewish family which included the poet Samuel b. -Si 
'Adiya', but himself now apparently a convert to Islam. 

57 This has been suggested by G. Hawting, The Idea of Idolatry and the Emergence of Islam, ' 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999, and Y. Nevo and J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam: S 
the Origins of the Arab religion and the Arab stale, New York: Prometheus, 2003. sj 
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Qurh (al-Mabiyyat, no. 18) and Tabulc (nearby Umm Jadhayidh, nos. 14—15). 
These places have a very ancient history. Tayma hosted the Babylonian king 
Nabonidus in the sixth century BCE. Dedan is noted in the Bible for its “caravans” 
and merchandise of “saddlecloths” (Isaiah 21.13; Ezekiel 27.20) and its Minaean 
trading colony expedited cargos of incense from south Arabia to the markets of 
the Mediterranean. Hegra served as the southern capital of the Nabataean kingdom, 
based at Petra, and enjoyed the status of a civitas in the Roman province of Arabia 
. (see n. 16 above). The last inscriptions from this region are dated 356 CE (no. 6 
above) and 455 CE (the Umm Jadhayidh text above). Thereafter the epigraphic 
record falls silent (unless nos 24—28 are from the fifth and sixth centuries). 
? ; Possibly this is connected with “the disruption of settlement over much of Arabia 
; . by the fifth century AD” that has been identified by some archaeologists. 58 

This may itself be a result of economic decline due to the contortions suffered by 
the Roman Empire in the wake of the loss of its western provinces and/or sundry 
;:: natural disasters. 59 Or else it may be a consequence of the demise of paganism and 
ascendancy of monotheism, which would have led to a collapse in the status and 
; power of the pagans who were responsible for inscribing most of the inscriptions 
■ of Arabia up until this time, and perhaps also of the Jewish communities who 
‘ -lived in symbiosis with them. Did this then somehow advantage sites further 
south, such as Mecca, Medina and Ta'if, as the Islamic sources would have us 
believe? No epigraphic finds confirm this, but unfortunately the archaeological 
'exploration that might tell us is not currently possible at these places. 

; I should perhaps conclude by remarking that it would also be possible to argue 
that this small group of texts does not constitute a meaningful group, but is rather 
just the writings of a few quirky Jewish characters who went against the norm 
and chose a Biblical rather than an Arabian name and/or who wrote in Hebrew 
script rather than in Nabataean Aramaic, Lihyanite or Arabic script. In this 
case, they would not be at all representative of the Jews of the Hijaz or give us any 
sort of realistic picture of the size or nature of their community. A solution to 
these questions will only come, however, once these texts have become better 
known and studied by scholars well versed in this wider Jewish world of late 
antiquity. 


Abbreviations for collections of inscriptions 

: Altheim, F. and Stiehl, R. DieAraber in der alien Welt V.l, Berlin: De Gruyter, 1968. 
Cantineau, J. Le Nabateen I/U, Paris: E. Leroux, 1930/1932. 

CIS = Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, Paris: e Reipublicae Typographeo, 1881- 
Euting, J. Nabataische Inschriften aus Arabien, Berlin: Reimer, 1885. 


58 D. Kennett, “On the eve of Islam: archaeological evide 
2005,115. 

59 As postulated by A. Korotayev, V. Klimenko & D. P; 
: Anthropological and Environmental Context,” Acta Orie 
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Scattered hints are attested in the Arabic tradition of lexicographers from the 
first centuries of Islam who used some Semitic languages, especially Hebrew 
( 'ibri), Syriac ( suryarii ), Nabataean ( nabafi ) and Abyssinian ( habashl ), in order to - 
explain some lexical items occurring in Arabic. 3 Among these is Zayd b. Thabit, 
the companion of the Prophet Muhammad, who allegedly knew Syriac, and 
'Abd Allah b. 'Abbas (d. 67/687), to whom two treatises on the language of 
Qur’an are ascribed. Among the statements associated with Ibn ‘Abbas are those : 
in which he describes Qur’anic terms as Syriac, Hebrew, Abyssinian or Yemenite. 
According to tradition Ibn 'Abbas was an apprentice of Zayd b. Thabit, which 
might explain his interest in Hebrew and Syriac. A further relevant name is Wahb 
b. Munabbih al-AbnawI al-San‘anI al-Dhamarl (d.l 14/733), to whom the work 
Al-Muluk al-mutawwaja min himyar wa-akhbarihim wa-qi$a$ihim wa-qubiirihim 
wa-ash 'arihim is attributed. Ibn Hisham (d. 218/833) quotes from this work in the ; 
introduction of Kitab al-Tijan. Mujahid b. Jabr (d. 103/722), a client of the tribe 
b. Makhzum, also seems to have had recourse to Syriac in his interpretations, 
along with the Yemenite Hisham b. Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al-Kalbl (d. 204/820). ■ 
In his book al-IklTl al-Hamdanl (d. 334/945) quotes al-Kalbl’s reports onHimyarite ■ 
gravestones and poetry in the dialect of the Yemenite town ZabTd. The differences 
between Classical Arabic in central Arabia and Himyarite in Southern Arabia, 
according to the account of Ibn Sallam al-Jumahiyy (d. 232/847), seems to have 
been known to some Arab linguists like Abu 'Amr b. al-‘Ala’ (d. 154/771), to 
whom the sentence “ma lisan Himyar wa-aqasi al-yaman al-yawma bi-lisanina 
wa-la 'arabiyyaiuhum bi-'arabiyyatina ” is imputed. The famous Arab gram¬ 
marian Al-KhalTl b. Ahmad al-Farahldl (d. 173/789), in his book al- ‘Ayn, provides": 
some indications of the languages of Yemen and the Himyarites. Ibn al-Nadlm (d.: 
385/995 or 388/998) was aware of the affinity between the Abyssinian and ■ 
Himyaritic script. 

Jewish scholars also showed an interest in Semitic languages. Sa'ld b. Yusuf : 
al-Fayyuml (d. 330/942; known as Sa'diyya Ga'un), 4 who lived in Iraq, was very- 
well acquainted with Hebrew and translated the Old Testament into Arabic. Other; 
Jewish scholars from Andalusia and Morocco are mentioned by the Arab 
historians, such as ManahTm b. Sarruq (d. 349/960), who compiled a fascicle ; 
on Hebrew grammar, Dunash b. Labart (d.380/990) and Abu Zakariyya Yahya 
b. Dawud b. Hayyuj (d. 390/1000). 5 


3 For a comprehensive survey, see. R. Baalbaki, “Early Arab lexicographers and the use of Semitic 
languages,” Berylus 22, 1983, 117-27. 

4 See D.M. Friedenreich, “The case of Islamic sources in Saadiah Gaon’s TafsTr of the Torah,” The: 
Jewish Quarterly Review 93 (2003) No 3/4 353-95. 

5 For further details see Hashim al-Ta'an, Musahamat al-'arab fi dirasat al-lughdt al-samiyya, 

al-Jumhuriyya al-Traqiyya: ManshOrat Wizarat al-Thaqafa, 1978 and A. Maman, Comparative 

Semitic Philology in the Middle Ages from Sa 'diah Gaon to Ibn Banin (I0th-I2th C.), trans. David? 

Lyons. Leiden: Brill, 2004. 
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Scholarly interest in foreign words in Arabic in general and the Qur’an 
in particular led to a genre of compilations under the rubrics, al-gharib, 
dakful al-Qur'an, or mu'arrab. 6 This linguistic domain drew the attention of 
Arab philologists such as the Basran grammarian al-Mubarrad (d. 254/898), and 
/the Basran Ibrahim b. al-Sariyy b. Sahl al-Zajjaj (d. 310/923), to whom some 
opinions on the origins of foreign vocabulary are ascribed.. Even in an earlier 
period, some exegetical commentaries on the Qur’an quote Sa'd b. Jubayr (d. 
95/714; of Abyssinian origin) and ‘Ikrima Abu 'Abd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Barban al-Madanl (d. 103/722) on Abyssinian words. Al-Suyuti (d. 911/1505) 
devotes some studies to the foreign vocabulary in the Qur’an and tiadith. 7 For 
/example, he lists words extracted from the Qur’an and hadlth alleged to be of 
Abyssinian origin. 8 Such attempts evidently confirm the interest of philologists in 
reaching a better understanding of the etymology of words occurring in the Qur’ an 
-and in Classical Arabic. Lother Kopf notes that classical Muslim scholars came to 
recognize, 

not only foreign words which more or less preserved their morphological 
forms but also some loan words which either fitted perfectly into the morpho- 
logical structure of Arabic or were so well adapted to it that their foreign 
origin was not recognizable at first sight. Arab philologists realized that such 
/; words, on their adoption, are liable to assume new meanings and to become 
employed in varying forms. 9 


6 Dvorak provides an extensive study on their method: R. Dvorak, “Uber die FremdwBrter im Koran," 
. Sitzungsberichte der Phil.-hist. Klasse der Kaisarlischen Akademie der Wissenschqften 109:1, 
1885,481-562. 

' 7 See Jalal al-DIn Aba 1-Fatfl ‘Abd al-Rahman Al-Suyufl, Azhar al- ‘uriish ft akhbar al-huhush. ed. 

Yahya 'Ababna and HanT Hayajna, Irbid: Dar al-Kitab al-Thaqaff, 2006, 59ff. and 62ff. 

?8 Qn the subject of foreign vocabulary in the Qur’an, see A. Rippin, “Foreign Vocabulary,” EQ, 
-.2:226-37. 

.9 L. Kopf, “The treatment of foreign words in Mediaeval Arabic lexicography,” in U. Heyd (ed.), 
' Studies in Islamic History and Civilization. Scripta Hierosolymitana: Publications of the 
1 Hebrew University, Jerusalem. Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, The Hebrew University, 1961, 
' 191-205. He adds that Muslim scholars were aware that “loanwords may be, or may become, 
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Some general and introductory remarks on exegesis of 
the Qur’an 10 

The lexicon of the Qur’an and fiadith have been a focal point for exegetes and 
commentators since the time of the Prophet Muhammad. Medieval Muslim ; 
scholars generally understood that language is one of the main sciences that one : 
should master before starting any endeavors of Qur’anic exegesis, as it is deemed 
to be the repository of the collective memory of the community members through 
which interpretation takes place. Language, as a holistic system, absorbs the 
experience of the predecessors who utilized it and made it productive morpho¬ 
logically and semantically. 11 

Exegetes were of different social, cultural and linguistic backgrounds and 4 
dialectal spheres, a fact which sometimes influenced their methods of interprets- : 
tion. 12 Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/899) states that not all Arabs are equal in identifying 
foreign (gharTb ) and ambiguous ( mutashabih ) passages. Certain exegetes have 
knowledge of languages or dialects that others lack. 13 1 believe that an increased 
knowledge of the Arabian and Semitic languages dialects can yield a better under¬ 
standing of the etymology of certain words in the Qur’an. 

Qur’anic science is an extremely specialized field of Islamic scholarship. It ; 
requires mastery and profound knowledge of multiple disciplines and tributary : 
sciences, like exegesis, recitation, script, inimitability, circumstances of revela¬ 
tion, abrogation, Qur’anic grammar, unusual terminology, religious rulings and : 
Arabic language and literature. Scholars of Qur’anic exegesis tried to define some ; 
general methodological approaches for explaining the verses of the Qur’an. One; 
of them is the exegesis ( tafsTr ) of the Qur’an by the Qur’an, followed by the sunna ? 
of the Prophet, reports of his companions, Arabic language and, finally, “opinion,” 
if this does not contradict the other four sources. Other exegetes have taken i 
different approaches, like al-Tabari for instance, who argued that the Qur’an must ; 
first be interpreted according to hadiths of the Prophet. He takes a subtly different- 
position on the reliability of the Prophet’s companions, disapproving of some of 
them and doubting their trustworthiness. In addition, he opposes the use of 
personal opinion; although he applies his own interpretation in his tafsTr, he would 
not call it “opinion.” 14 


10 For a rich and compact survey of exegetical efforts, see C. Gilliot, “Exegesis of the Qur'an: 
Classical and medieval,” EQ, 2:99-124. and R. Wielandt, “Exegesis of the Qur’an: Early modem j 
and contemporary,” EQ, 2:124-42. 

11 See Siza Qasim-Dirzar, "Tawalud al-nufuf wa-isltba' al-dilala: Ta/bTqat 'ala tafsTr al-Qur'an ’i 
al-karTm," Allf: Journal of Comparative Poetics. Nr S: Interpretation and Hermeneutics 5 
{al-herminutiqa wa-l-ta ml), 1988, (30-81) 37. 

12 See Muhammad ZinjTr, “Al-Tajdldft manliajiyyat al-tafsTr bayna al-ZamakhsharTwa-Sayyid Qu/b s 
(i dirasa tal,tllliyya ta/biqiyya muqarina)," Majallat al-shari'a wa-l-dirasat al-islamiyya 45,2001, 


(21-88)26. 

3 See 'Abd al-'Al Salim Mukarram, Ghar 
Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risala, 1996. 

4 A kind remark t iewe 


al-Qur'an ft 'ayr al-rasul wa-l-faljaba wa-l-tabi'in. 
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: In Islamic tradition, ZamakhsharT (d. 538/1144) is distinguished for his study of 
expressions and words in a wide range of Arabian languages. But one should keep 
; jn mind that most of the lexical and linguistic stock of Arabic has not been docu¬ 
mented. What narrators ( nrwat ) have conveyed of the poetic and prose texts was not 
-sufficient to represent the whole linguistic and cultural knowledge of the predeces¬ 
sors; i.e. the lexica of Classical Arabic in the medieval literature are incomplete. 15 

The usage of the available Arabic lexica in the exegetical attempts has its own 
drawbacks. We have to bear in mind that the vast Arabic lexical inventory 
contains, in addition to the normal linguistic applications and usages attested in 
different morphological forms, a further category of isolated lexical items that 
were morphologically unproductive and became secondary. Rippin has rightly 
v stated that in the exegetical literature the latter category is cited but without any 
l^tefilcntical analysis of its application in interpreting a certain Qur’anic verse or 
word. 16 Our continued lack of a historical etymological dictionary of Arabic 
makes it difficult to determine the relevance of the lexica of medieval literature. 17 
H The problem of defining certain words in the Qur’ an paved the way for a wide 
. ran g e 0 f variant explanations and judgments by Qur’an commentators. With the 
passage of time, exegetical texts generated further texts and thus in some cases 
readers find themselves at some distance from the original meaning of certain 
words. 18 The task of interpretation thus becomes complicated. A commentator, as 
Richard Martin states, “must necessarily preconceive ( vorverstehen ) according to 
/ the information he assembles about it and understand it in terms of his own 
horizon of understanding.” 19 The problem, however, is that this horizon is not 
present for commentators in all historical stages to be adopted in their exegetical 
■” attempts, especially in a case in which Allah is the revealer (speaker) ( al-muhi ) of 
this sacred text and humankind is the addressee. According to Martin, sacred 
’ speech presents generic symbolic figures (God, prophet, believers, unbelievers 


P'15, Scholars must also be aware of the question of qira 'at (“readings”), which require us to consider 
; the morphology of words, and can lead us to different meanings of Qur’ anic terminology. On this 
see, Sa’d al-Kurdl, “Budhur al-dirasat al-dilaliyya al-ula li-alfaz al-Qur 'an al-karTm," Al-Turath 
al-'arabt66, 1997,16-34. 

Bpil6;A. Rippin, “Qur’an 78/24: A study in Arabic lexicography,” JSS, 28:2, 1983,311-20. 

“.7 On this subject see F. Quinsat, “Le Coran et la lexicographic historique de l’Arabie,” in M. Kropp 

: (ed.), Results of Contemporary Research on the Qur 'an: The Question ofa Historical Critical Text 
of the Qur'an. Wiirzburg: Ergon, 2007, (175-91) 178ff., and M.Kropp, “Athiopische Arabesken. 
im Koran: Afroasiatische Perlen auf Band gereiht, einzeln oder zu Paaren, diffuse verteilt oder an 
jGlanzpunkten konzentrieif.'Mn M. Gross and K.-H. Ohlig (eds), Schlaglichter: die beiden ersten 
islamischen Jahrhunderte, Berlin: H. Schiller, 2008, (384-410) 387. 

^|||||:?-i8: S. Qasim (“Tawalud al-nufus," 37) stresses the importance of the collective memory as a dynamic 
mechanism, which produced intertextuality, where one text is apt to generate an infinite number of 
texts that are variations on it. In her opinion, each added text is an accumulation to the culture and 
can change a view which preceded it. 

=§39 See R.C. Martin, “Understanding the Qur’ an in text and context,” History of Religions 21:4,1982, 
(361-84) 363ff. 
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and the situations it narrates) that must be interpreted to mean something for | 
someone in the particular contexts in which it is interpreted. 20 

Some commentators on the Qur'an understand the text from their own social 
and linguistic context. Certain scholars argue that these commentators have laden 
the Qur’an with meanings that became part of a symbolic system of Islamic liter- ■ 
ature. This symbolic knowledge is restricted to the insiders of this culture; for 
alien interpreters it still needs explanation. Martin argues that by referring to Jj 
exegetical literature in order to achieve an understanding of the Qur’an, we have v | 
not yet transformed its symbolic language into a language of explanation. 21 1 think | 
that the historical and cultural horizon of the interpreter’s understanding should | 
not influence the meaning of the texts, especially if we are dealing with a sacred ‘j 
text such as the Qur’an. A universal understanding of the Qur’an means that it | 
must be valid to scholars from different social and cultural backgrounds. This is m 
especially important for a sacred text such as the Qur’ an. 

Arabian and other Semitic languages and 

Qur’anic lexicography |] 

The lexical study conducted in the present chapter will show that some Qur’anic jj 
words, if interpreted in the light of Arabian epigraphical languages, are seen to ?! 
have a meaning that might better clarify the context of the respective Qur ’anic 
verse. My conclusions regarding the meaning of the words are the result of 
linguistic etymological analysis based on existing contemporary knowledge of | 
Semitic languages in general and ASA in particular. Such an endeavor might yield 
results that are, sometimes, riot harmonious with the exegetical tradition. Still the ■ 
exegetical sources, including asbab al-nuzul literature, have value. Firstly, in light 
of their historical proximity to the period of the Qur’an’s proclamation these 
sources can help us understand how the first people who heard the Qur’an from ; 
the Prophet Muhammad understood the ideas spread in it. 22 Consulting related J 
commentaries that contain direct statements and comments of the Prophet, if 
available, as well as his companions on a particular verse or word, and not only a 
relying upon what the commentators understand from the text, might help eluci- | 
date some passages of the Qur’ an. Secondly, citing and using the exegetical works | 
while treating the respected Qur’ anic words will show that these reports preserved 
in those sources constitute an element of tradition. Furthermore, it is necessary to 
see the position of the explanations proposed as a result of linguistic analysis ?J 
against the meanings suggested by the exegetes. Therefore, it should be under- \ 
stood that the results of my etymological analysis as demonstrated in the second g 
part are not mainly dependent on the narratives that are maintained in the reports ? 
of asbab al-nuzul. In other words, taking tafsir and sabab literature into account 4 


20 Ibid., 363. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Cf. Martin, “Understanding the Qur'an in text and context,” 363, for an opposite argument 



Rippin, “Epigraphical South Arabian and Qur'anic exegesis,” JSAI 13, 1990, 153-74. 

Rabin, “On the probability of South-Arabian influence on the Arabic vocabulary,” JSAI 4,1984, 
125-34. 

Ghul, Early Southern Arabian Languages and Classical Arabic Sources: A Critical Exami- 
of Literary and Lexicographical Sources by Comparison with the Inscriptions Omar 
(ed.). Irbid: Yarmouk University Press, 1993. 

"Makanat nuqiish al-yaman al-qadima jt turath al-lugliat al-'arabiyyat al-fuflia," 
38,1975,34-49. 

1975,439-53. 
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necessary mean that I wholly build on the arguments presented in these 
as we cannot ascertain whether such reports are historically accurate 
to be used as a basis for establishing a historical context, 
some time now scholars of epigraphy have sought to awaken scholars in the 
of Qur’anic studies to the importance of Ancient South Arabian epigraphy, 
Himyarite and other Semitic languages. A number of critical studies 
include this topic have been published, e.g. Dvorak’s “Uber die Fremdworter 
Korin,” 23 H. Grimme’s “Uber einige Klassen sudarabischer Lehnworter im 
and A. Jeffery’s The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an . 25 More recent 
this topic include A. Rippin’s “Epigraphical South Arabian and Qur’anic 
and C. Rabin’s “On the probability of South-Arabian influence on the 
vocabulary.” 27 In his dissertation, “Early Southern Arabian Languages and 
Arabic Sources,” 28 the late Mahmud Ghul addresses certain Arabic 
designated in the Arabic sources as Yemeni or Himyarite. In his article 
uqush al-Yaman al-qadima Jt turath al-lugha al- 'arabiyya al-fushaf 19 
some Qur’anic words in the light of Ancient South Arabian languages, 
discusses the word mihrab in relation to ASA mhrb? 0 Christian Robin 
some loanwords with religious connotations in ASA and the Qur’an. 31 
shows that Aramaic was one of the main sources of this category of words, 
extreme method toward studying the Qur’anic text was presented by 
iph Luxenberg {pseudonym ) in his book entitled Die syro-aramaische 
des Koran: Ein Beitrag zur Entschliisselung der Koransprache? 2 He 
that the Qur’an has Syro-Aramaic origins. This argument has been widely 
by the academic community. 33 He tries to identify an underlying 








Syriac reading of the Qur’an and argues that the Qur’anic text in its current form a 
is originally based on Syriac Christian documents that reached the current textual : 
form of the Qur’an through editing. According to his assumption, Syriac words in j 
the Qur’an were arabicized through the development of the Arabic orthography. 
The proposed Syriac reading of the Qur’an allows us, according to him, to recon- ■ 
sider the original meanings of the words. The Arab exegetes were not able to J 
understand the original language of the Qur’an and were forced to resort to the ? 
later developed Arabic etymology for their analysis. 

Against Luxenberg, we have to bear in mind that oral transmission played an '- 
important role in preserving the integrity of the Qur’ an, a fact that he totally ignores. 1 
He tries to convince his readers that a hybrid language (Arabic and Syriac) existed • 
in Mecca at that time. Yet there is no epigraphical or textual evidence from Mecca | 
or its vicinity to support this argument. In addition, we have no Syriac works from • 
Mecca from that time. He is constantly struggling to re-interpret single words by 
using corresponding Syriac cognates, without taking into consideration the context - 
of the verse and its structure. His method, as Angelika Neuwirth states, “presup- 1 
poses its very results: the facticity of a Syriac layer underlying the Arabic text.” 34 i 
Neuwirth adds that “Much of his material relies on obvious circular argument. One 
has to keep in mind that principally Syriac, which is linguistically closely related to | 
Arabic, will offer innumerable cases of etymological parallels for individual words | 
or expressions of the Qur’an; particularly since religious vocabulary is abounding (| 
in Syriac. These parallels in many cases are simply due to the close linguistic rela- | 
tion between the two Semitic languages and do not necessarily reflect a cultural ; 
contact.” 

Arabs in Arabia borrowed heavily from Aramaic and other surrounding- j 
languages, e.g. Old Ethiopic, Ancient South Arabian etc. Such lexical material | 
became an integral part of the dialects that dominated in Arabia. Therefore, we || 
cannot consider the process of borrowing from other languages and cultures as a | 
major factor that makes Arabic a mixed language. It is the phonology, morphology 
and syntax that establish the basic elements of linguistic clustering and grouping ’ 
and that lead, at the end, to a recognition of the affiliation of a certain language to 
other language(s). The lexicon comes at the end of this chain. It is clear from 
Luxenberg’s method that he mixes the structural elements of two different | 
languages, Syriac and Arabic, which leads him to the wrong results. 

In his work “A Comparative Lexical Study of Qur’anic Arabic” 35 Martin R. 1 
Zammit intended to carry out a quantitative analysis of a substantial corpus of the 4 
Qur’anic lexicon with a view to investigating the lexical relationship between 3 
Arabic and the major variants of Semitic. He tried to interpret the common lexical 
features, rather than pointing towards particular genetic affinities, as indicators 
of different levels of socio-cultural links in general and linguistic exchange in ? 


34 Neuwirth, “Qur’an and History - A Disputed Relationship, 9. 

35 Martin R. Zammit, A Comparative Lexica! Study of Qur'dnic 
Studies 2, 61. Leiden, Boston, Koln: Brill, 2002. 
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.particular, which characterized the various areas of Semitic. As a result, he consid¬ 
ered the distribution of lexical items in nine Semitic languages on the basis of a 
lexical corpus collated from Qur’anic inventory. This study, however, lacks the 
contextual and critical study of the roots and their derivatives in both the Qur’ anic 
(corpus as well as in the Semitic cognates. The study was restricted to listing the 
.Jhomonymic roots and derivatives without any discussion or analysis. They are not 
■ divided according to their semantic fields. For example, listing the Qur’anic word 
ma?ani 'in this work under the root $-n- ‘ “to do, make” 36 is not helpful for a better 
..understanding of the Qur’anic word, as this root in Semitic languages has produced 
..two basic meanings, the first “to do, make”, and the second “to fortify, consoli- 
date” (see discussion below under the entry masani ’). The same is applicable to 
the Qur’anic word habl, which should be interpreted as “covenant” instead of 
“rope”. Both meanings are attested in Semitic languages as derivatives from the 
same root-morphemes. A further example is the root sh-r-h, which is known in 
.■Semitic languages with two meanings, “to protect” and “to open; explain, expand”. 
This semantic dichotomy should have been critically examined on the basis of the 
|Qur’anic passage in which the word occurs. 

J. Tropper and Hani Hayajneh 37 address the Ugaritic sentence Itpn il dpid and 
(its relationship to Qur’anic vocabulary and translate it as “der scharfsinnige, der 
.verstandige Gott.” This translation is based on the conformity of certain etymo¬ 
logical thoughts, as both terms Ifp and pid occur in Arabic and, in particular, the 
Qur’anic text. 

Manfred Kropp’s various lexical contributions on the Qur’anic texts in the light 
of Ethiopic represent milestones in this field, for example, in his study on the Old 
Ethiopic origins of the Arabic word shayfan , 38 and his attempts to trace Old 
((Ethiopic loanwords in the Qur’an. 39 In the latter article Kropp discusses problems 
surrounding lexical borrowing from Old Ethiopic. He analyzes when such words 
(entered into the Qur’anic corpus, whether they were part of the spoken Arabic 
language before Islam, and thus whether they could be classified as innovations 
or neologisms. Such studies suggest that further research is needed to investigate 
a wide category of Qur’anic words in the Ancient Semitic context, especially 
( those that have not been labeled by Arab philologists as “foreign” or “loanwords” 
flue to their assimilation into an Arabic morphology. 40 So too the Qur’an 
should be seen as a very important source of linguistic and cultural knowledge 


, 36 Zammit, A Comparative Lexical Study of Qur 'anic Arabic, 258. 

37 J. Tropper and H. Hayajneh “El, der scharfsinnige und verstandige Gott: Ugaritic Itpn il dpid im 
Lichte der arabischen Lexeme la/Tfund fu ad," Orientalia 72,2003, 159-82. 

'38 M. Kropp, “Der athiopische Satan=Shaytan und seine koranische Auslaufer,” Oriens Christianas 
89,2005,93-102. 

.39 M. Kropp, “Athiopische Arabesken im Koran.” 

(40 Some modem scholars are trying to draw attention to the study of the tense system of the Qur’an 
. in the light of Semitic languages. See Muhammad ’Azab, “Hawla mafhum al-zamanfi l-Qur an 
-al-Karim-wa-fil-'Ahd-al-Qadim: Mudkhal lughawl," Alif: Journal of Comparative Poetics 9 
1989, 138-54. 
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that can elucidate vague cultural and linguistic references in ancient Arabian 
inscriptions. 41 

The Arabian languages and dialects 42 of Arabia before Islam 

In the last five decades, the documentation of Ancient South Arabian language 
and culture has significantly improved. Pre-Islamic South Arabia is one of the 
oldest centers of civilization in the Near East, as it enjoyed a fertile soil and a wet 
climate, which was of great importance for the stability of the population. Archae¬ 
ological work in this part of Arabia has shown that it witnessed a sophisticated 
civilization starting from the last centuries of the Late Bronze Age. The earliest 
epigraphical documentation can be roughly dated back to the tenth or eleventh; 
century BC. ; 

ASA consists of four dialects 43 - Sabaic, Minaic, Qatabanic and Hadramitic - § 
all of which are written in a distinctive script called al-musnad . 44 ASA is affiliated 


41 One might trace historical, religious or cultural aspects of the epigraphical sources of Pre-Islamic ;■ 
Arabia through the Qur’an. For example, the references in South Arabian epigraphical sources to 
“daughters of 11” might be better understood in light of the Qur'an references to the pre-Islamic y 
Arabian goddesses Altai, Mina and at- 'Uzza. Some temple decorations seem to offer a representa- 
tion of the “Daughters of II,” namely images of young women in a hieratic attitude, duplicated a J 
great number of times. The Qur’an constantly denies that God ever begot daughters (“Daughters 
of God”), which shows that in Western Arabia, too, some people venerated deities similar to the ; 
South Arabian “Daughters of II.” See C. Robin, “Les ’Filles de Dieu’ de Saba’ a la Mccque: 
Reflexions sur l’agencement des pantheons dans l’Arabie ancienne,” Semitica 50,2001,104-92. A 

42 The identification of the linguistic affiliation of a certain language and its relationship to other ■ 

adjacent or remote languages or dialects is morphologically based; i.e. it is the morphology which ?! 
is taken as a basis for linguistic clustering. Due to the vowelless script of ASA and ANA and other j 
known epigraphical groups in Arabia, our knowledge of the morphological situation of these 
branches is still restricted and vague. Therefore, it is for the meantime impossible to decide.;) 
whether the ASA epigraphical groups (Sabaic, Qatabanic, Hadramitic and Minaic) are distinct'! 
languages to which the generic name ASA can be given. Although there are linguistic differences y 
between them, i.e. with regard to the verbal system, e.g. the existence of the short and long prefix 
conjugation in Sabaic particularly, etc., the current situation as can be gleaned from the ASA 
inscriptions does not grant us the right to designate these epigraphical groups as discrete 
“languages”. Therefore, 1 prefer here the designation “dialect” rather than “language”. The same is 3 
also applicable to the ANA epigraphical variants. There, the situation is more complicated, not 
only because of the vowelless script used, but also because of the lack of sufficient morphological 
and syntactical evidence; the texts are vety short which prevents us from drawing sufficient and 
reliable conclusions in this regard. The generic designations of ANA mentioned above are mainly 
based on geographical considerations. Other Arabian epigraphical groups, i.e. the texts discovered 
in Qaryat al-Faw written in ASA script, are difficult to classify, as they contain linguistic features: 
that are familiar in both ASA as well as Arabic. :■ 

43 There are no strong distinctive linguistic features that lead us to consider these linguistic variants ' 
as different languages, as the morphological scope of these linguistic unities is not clear due to the 
vowel less script used. 

44 A. Beeston, “Pre-Islamic South Arabian,” in David Noel Freedman (ed.), Anchor Bible Dictionary,-A 
New York; Doubleday, 1992,4:223-26. 
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; with the western branch of the South Semitic linguistic group. 45 The aforemen- 
-rtioned linguistic designations refer to political entities. After the advent of 
;;Islam, the southern parts of Arabia (modem Yemen) became part of the Islamic 
: realm. Arabic replaced Sabiac, which was used in the later stages as a prestigious 
language, while Himyaritic seems to have been used colloquially (see below). 46 
‘ We possess thousands of published ASA inscriptions of different lengths 
.composed in the above dialects. The ASA texts cover a wide range of subjects that 
shed light on this civilization from different perspectives, i.e. religion, history, 
agriculture, death, trade, language, warfare, pacts and confessions. In addition, a 
. new genre of ASA texts started to appear during the 1980s and began to change 
the classical views on the culture of Ancient South Arabia. 47 A collection of this 
epigraphical type, which is written on wood in cursive script ( zabiir ), provided us 
J for the first time in ASA studies with unprecedented information on the daily life 
of Ancient South Arabia, in addition to new lexemes and morphological forms. 48 
Moreover, the recent publication of dictionaries and glossaries of these epigraph- 
" ically attested languages, especially of ASA, had made this source more acces¬ 
sible to contemporary philologists, even for non-specialists. 

We should mention here that ASA lexical and linguistic traits remained in use 
among the Arabs in later periods; therefore, plenty of originally ASA lexical items 
had the chance to penetrate into the lexicon of the sister language, Arabic, and to 
remain an integral part of it for a long time. 49 Accordingly we find some Muslim 
J exegetes describing some Qur’anic words as himyari “Himyaritic”; yamanl or 
’ yamanl, “Yemenite” and bi-lughati ahli l-yaman “in the language of the people of 
Yemen” in origin. They use this same phrase to refer to all South Arabian dialects 


45 See A. Faber, “Genetic subgrouping of the Semitic languages," in R. Hetzron (ed.). The Semitic 
Languages, London and New York: Routledge, 1997,3-24, for the problem of genetic classifica- 
tion of the Semitic languages in general. 

46 On the definition of Arabic among the variant Arabian languages, see M.C. Macdonald, “Reflec¬ 
tions on the linguistic map of pre-Islamic Arabia," Arabian Archaeology and Epigraphy 11,2000, 
28-79. 

'47 For a historical overview of the cultural history of Pre-Islamic Arabia, see R. Hoyland, Arabia and 
i; y the Arabs: From the Bronze Age to the Coming of Islam, London and New York: Routledge, 2001, 
s . 36ffi, and for a linguistic survey of the ASA dialects, see L. Kogan and A. Korotayev, “Sayhadic 
. (Epigraphic South Arabian),” in R. Hezron (ed.), The Semitic Languages, London and New York: 

: ■ V Routledge, 1997, 220-41. For a recent summary on religion and cult in ASA, a reference can be 
made to W.W. MOller, “Religion und Kult im antiken SUdarabien,” in M. Krebemik and J. von 
Oorschot (eds), Polytheismus und Monotheismus in den Religionen des Vorderen Orients, 

1 1: Mflnster: Ugarit-Verlag, 2002,175-95. 

48 J. Ryckmans, W. MOUer, and Y. Abdallah, Textes du Yemen antique inscrits sur bois, Louvain-la- 
Neuve: University Catholique de Louvain, 1994. 

i '49 A. Rippin (“Epigraphical South Arabian”) has already discussed the question of whether ASA 
1 continued to be used in Islamic times or not, and whether a mutual infiltration from Arabic into the 
• > ■ . linguistic traits of South Arabia and vice versa was prevalent. He concludes that the knowledge of 
; , ASA did not carry over into Islam and the historical memory of Muslim scholars on ASA cannot 

be relied on to draw firm conclusions, unless no external information verifying this memory is 
Jtei discovered. 





that existed in South Arabia, without differentiation between Himyaritic proper 
and other dialects, i.e. Sabaic, Qatabanic, Minaic, Hadramaitic, and possibly other ; 
internal South Arabian dialectical variants. 

Of these dialects only Himyaritic, which survived in the mountains of Yemen, 
continued as a distinct colloquial spoken dialect during the first centuries of 3 
Islam. 50 Proper Himyaritic can be identified by a number of specific morpholog- 
ical and lexical features that distinguish it from the ASA epigraphical dialects (i.e. 3 
Sabaic, Qatabanic and Minaic) as well as from contemporary Arabic dialects of; 
South Arabic (dating back to the period of al-Hamdam). 51 The Himyarites prob¬ 
ably used Sabaic as an official language while keeping Himyaritic as a vernacular. 

Old Arabic, 52 called also Pre-Classical Arabic, seems to have co-existed with the : ; 
mentioned groups. Epigraphical evidence for it is attested in ASA, Nabataean and if 
Dadanitic scripts. Evidence of Old Arabic is found in ASA inscriptions in the city 3 
of Haram from an early date (the third century BC). Its inhabitants were evidently : 
caravan traders who spoke a variant of Classical Arabic, as reflected in their usage g 
of certain linguistic features widespread in Sabaic inscriptions of Haram. More¬ 
over, in the first century BC Arabs are listed in the service of South Arabian kings. 53 
In addition, Arabs in central Arabia and the inhabitants of Southern Arabia seem to J 
have been involved in trading. 54 Such evidence shows that there was constant ; 
contact between Central and Southern Arabia. It is to be assumed that such contacts ’ 
would influence the lexicon of both groups in earlier stages. 55 

The Northern parts of the Arabian Peninsula witnessed a different epigraphical - 
heritage, known among scholars as Ancient North Arabian (ANA), represented in 
thousands of graffiti and monumental inscriptions (Safaitic, Hismaic [= Thamudic J 


50 See C. Robin, “yimyaritic,” in K. Versteegh et al. (ed.), Encyclopedia of Arabic Language and 
Linguistics, Leiden: Brill, 2007, (256-61) 256. 

51 A.G. Belova, “The position of Himyaritic within the South Semitic group of Semitic languages ’ 
(Yemenite-Ethiopian isoglosses)," Proceedings of the Ninth International Congress ofEthiopian 
Studies (Moscow, 26-29 August 1986), Moscow: Nauka Publishers, 1988, (28-34) 29. 

52 See Macdonald, “Reflections on the linguistic map of pre-Islamic Arabia.” 

53 “Arabs in the mountainous country," are listed as subjects of certain kings. See C. Rabin, “On the 
probability of South-Arabian influence on the Arabic vocabulary," 124ff. 

54 See, for example, C. Robin, “ ‘La caravane Yemenite et Syrienne’ dans une inscription de l’Arabie : 
Meridionale antique,” in F. Sanagustin (ed.), L'Orient au cceur: en I’honneur d’Andre Miquel, 
Paris: Maisonneuve & Larose, 2001, 207-16, who published an ASA inscription in which the 
Yemenite Syrian caravan is mentioned (1) hrthm bn Ignm h(bmyn h 2) dy 'rnymnytn tv-s 2 'mytn 
b-gys 2 bn hdrm(t) “1) harithum fils de Lgnm Hadramawtique a 2) conduit la caravane yemenite et 
syrienne avec une troupe du Hadramawt” (Robin, op. cit., 211). This caravan merchandise activity is 
is attested in the Qur' an (106:2) as rihlat al-shita' wa-l-sayf, 

55 Linguistic contacts, including lexical borrowing, were very common among Semitic languages of 
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E], Taymanitic [= Thamudic A], Dadanitic [= Lihyanitic/Dadanitic], Dumatic, 
. Thamudic B, C, D, and Hasaitic) spread over its northern parts, covering an epoch 
- .extending roughly from the sixth century BC to the fourth century AD. 56 

; A further type of Arabian epigraphy are the inscriptions discovered in Qaryat 
r al-Faw (ancient Qryt dht Khl), of which few have been published. They show a 
sort of linguistic mixture of ASA and Old Arabic such as the usage of both definite 
articles, -n as determinative suffix as well as al- in the same inscription. In 
comparison to the ASA epigraphical corpus, which includes diverse subjects from 
a wide range in time and space, the ANA corpus seems limited. 57 

Despite the cessation of the usage of ASA by the inhabitants in the Southern 
, parts of Arabia, lexical items were liable to survive among them up to modem 
times. 58 After the first discovery of the ASA inscriptions, scholars were able to 
look into the linguistic history of Arabia through different eyes and to trace the 
| lexical, morphological and syntactical affinities of the Arabic variants and the 
ASA dialects. 


Qur’anic lexical items and expressions 
On the methodology of the current study 

As previously mentioned, our endeavor aims at examining the possibility of using 
,the ASA lexicon to disclose the basic and original meaning of certain Qur’anic 
words. I have stated already that a comprehensive knowledge of the language is a 
major aspect of responsible interpretation of the Qur’an. Although this chapter 
5 intends to study critically the root of each Qur’anic word and its semantic field as 
", explained by the Qur’an commentators, this does not imply that these hadiths 


16 For a detailed survey of the Ancient North Arabian epigraphical groups see W.W. Muller, “Das 
Altarabische und Klassisch Arabisch. Das Frilhnordarabische,” in W. Fischer (ed.), Gnmdrifi der 
: arabischen Philologie, Spracliwissenschaft, vol.l, Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1982, 17-29; 
p M. Macdonald, “Reflections on the linguistic map of pre-Islamic Arabia,” and M. Macdonald, 
“Ancient North Arabian,” in R.D. Woodard (ed.), The Cambridge Encyclopedia of the World's 
: Ancient Languages^ 'Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004,488-533. 
ij For the ASA dialects there are some lexical references that can be used, e.g. A. Beeston, 
M.A. Ghul, W.W. Mailer, and J. Ryckmans, Sabaic Dictionary (English-French-Arablc), 
: Louvain-la-Neuve: Peelers, 1982; S-D. Ricks, Lexicon of inscriptianal Qatabanian, Studia Pohl 
14, Roma: Fontificio Institute Biblico, 1989; M. Arbach, Lexique madhabien, compare aux 
iexiques sabeen, qatabanite et hadramawtique, Aix-en-Provence, PhD dissertation, 1993; and 
other dispersed lexical studies published in articles. On the other hand, such lexical works for 
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preserved in the commentary literature are essentially taken as a fundamental 
component while establishing a historical context Considering certain opinions of 
commentators is essential, not for the sake of demonstrating their reliability (or not), 
but to show how the commentators apprehended a certain word on the basis of their 
linguistic backgrounds. As mentioned previously, some of them have approached 
the meaning on the basis of the context of the Qur’anic verse; this, however, does 
not mean that our conclusions are altered by or drawn from their understanding of 
the respected verse. Our study is based on linguistic and etymological data. 

It is true that commentators were so far removed from the time of the Qur’an 
that they did not record what the first commentators said about the verse and 
the meaning of the word contained in it, but we have to be aware that their 
explanations or definitions could have been trans-generational and reached later 
commentators. Therefore, I find it significant to be aware of this tradition while 
establishing the historical context An attempt has been made to consult the asbab 
al-nuziil literature, as I find this source of great importance because, although not 
always verifiable, it contains stories related to the respected verse and could illu-! 
minate some of its semantic aspects. For example, under the entry amanat below, 

I believe it is not possible to ignore the story of the Prophet entering the Ka'ba in 
light of the conclusion presented regarding the meaning of this word as a result of: 
our linguistic analysis. The mentioned story can therefore be considered as a 
supportive evidence for our argument. 

However, in certain cases it will still prove illuminating to examine the root of a 
Qur’anic word in ASA, especially when that root has productive nominal and verbal 
derivatives. ASA lexical counterparts or cognates of the same respected word or- 
expression will be brought into comparison with the Qur’anic word. If the Qur’anic 
word has the same meaning in ASA and Arabic it will be excluded as the meaning 
is already established. I will also refer to Old Ethiopic and other Arabian dialects. 
The Ancient Ethiopic culture is adjacent to the ASA cultural area, and it is possible 
that homonyms in both linguistic areas go back to the same origins. Regarding the 
inscriptional evidence, only the respective passage from the inscription will be 
quoted. In many of the studies below I will offer a new English translation of the 
passage at hand, working from the basis of Abdullah Yusuf Ali’s translation. 59 

1. amanat 

Qur’an 4:58: inna Allaha ya'murukum an tu'addu l -amanati ila ahliha 
wa-idha hakamtum bayna al-nasi an tahkumu bi-l- 'adli inna Allaha ni 'imma 
ya 'izukum bi-hi inna Allaha kana saint'an ba$ira. 

The word amanat occurs in this verse, which asks the Prophet Muhammad to restore 
rights to their original owners. In the asbab al-nuziil tradition, 60 this verse is connected 


59 Ali, Abdullah Yusuf (n.d.) The Holy Qur 'an. Beirut: Dar Al-Arabia. 

60 See for example Al-WahidT, Asbab maul al-Qur 'an, Riyad: Dar Al-Maymun, 2005,294. 
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to the story when the Prophet entered Mecca upon its conquest ‘Uthman b. Talha 
( al-Hajabi, from the b.' Abd al-Dar, was the caretaker of the Ka'ba and rushed to lock 
the door of the Sacred House and climbed up to its roof. When the Prophet asked for 
the key, he was told that ‘Uthman had it. When he asked him for it, ‘Uthman refused 
to give him the key, saying: “If I knew that he was the Messenger of Allah, I would 
not refuse to give him the key.” ‘ All b. AbT Tahb then twisted the hand of 'Uthman 
; and took the key from him and opened the door of the Ka'ba. The Prophet entered 
■the House and performed inside it two units of prayers. When he came out, al-‘ Abbas 
asked for the key of the Ka'ba, so that he could combine the duty of giving water 
(siqaya) to the pilgrims and that of caretaker of the Sacred House. But God revealed 
this verse, and the Prophet commanded ‘All to give the key back to ‘Uthman and 
apologize to him, and so he did. 'Uthman said to him: “O ‘AH, you assaulted me 
■and hurt me, and now you come to apologize.” ‘All said to him: “Allah, exalted is 
lie, has revealed this verse about you,” and he recited it to him. Upon hearing this, 
‘Uthman said: “I bear witness that Muhammad is the Messenger of Allah.” Gabriel 
then came and said: “As long as this House stands, its key and the duty of taking care 
of it will stay in the progeny of ’Uthman,” and so it is up to this day. 
v* English translations of this verse, and this word in particular, do not exceed the 
- conventional understanding known also in the Arabic exegetical works, namely 
that the word amana means “trust, deposit, etc.” For example, Pickthall translates: 
, “Lo! Allah commandeth you that ye restore deposits to their owners...” Abdullah 
S Yusuf Ali translates similarly: “God doth command you to render back your trusts 
to those to whom they are due ...” 

In Qur’an 8:27: yd ayyuha alladhina amanu la takhunu Allaha wa-l-rasula 
; ywa-takhunii amanatikum wa-antum ta 'lamiin. The word amana here is generally 
7 translated in the same way. Abdullah Yusuf Ali translates: “O ye that believe! 

betray not the trust of God and the Apostle, nor misappropriate knowingly things 
^entrusted to you.” Rudi Paret is not sure about the meaning of the word amana. He 
-.suggests the translation “Giiter” or “anvertraute Guter” in Qur’an 8:27 but does 
not exclude the interpretation “deposits.” 61 

' In the ASA inscriptions, we encounter the word 'mn built in a nominal form 
’mnhtn, as a plural form suffixed with a definite article -n (= Arabic al-), i.e. in a 
legal inscription composed in the Minaic dialect from the site al-Sawda’ 
(al-Sawda’ 37) in Yemen, which is stored in the British Museum (BM 125157) 
1 ): Idkh w-b-b-m('.) 'qlh flwtn w-yn(l)w 'ntht w-qdmy-’y 'hi 'mnhtn w- 's'ds’t 2 ) 
rs 1 'm-s'mn bn 'hi 'mn(h)tn ... The passage has been translated as 1) [...] e in 
esecuzione del documento allora consegnino (le offerte) le donne e i due capi del 
gruppo dei servi del tempio e coloro 2) del gruppo dei servi del tempio.” 62 The 
- expression 'hi 'mnhtn is translated as “servi del tempio” (“servants of the temple”), 
; thus the holding of an administrative position, which in this particular inscription 


61 R. Paret, Der Koran: 

Kohlhammer, 1977, 186. 

: 62 <http://csai.humnet.unipi.it 
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is the administration of the sanctuary. In another ASA Minaic legal inscription ;■* 
from al-Sawda’ (al-Sawda’ 35/2) deposited in the British Museum (BM 125123) ; 
the expression 'hi ’mnhtn is encountered in a similar context and understood 
as “servants of the temple.” 63 Mahmud Ghul 64 came across this passage while ' 
treating the ASA word 'mn, and referred to the fact that holding the key was | 
one of five or six public dignities associated with the leadership of the community i 
and the cult. | 

Sidney Smith dedicated to this root and its derivatives in Hadramitic a detailed 
study and connected it to Babylonian ummanu and concluded that it denotes an , 
“administrative official in the great temples, who was a subordinate of shatammu | 
who dealt with all the temple’s business.” 65 The word 'mn is also attested in a -| 
Hadramitic inscription as a function related to the market s 2 rm bn n 'my 'mn 5 
yhwd' “PN + PN the (market?) inspector ..In a Qatabanic construction :| 
inscription (MQ-HK 7) from Timna' the word 'mnt was preceded by the particle ] 
dhw as an equivalent application of the word 'hi and has been translated as “those: J 
in charge of-”: 1) 'ls 2 rh bn db 'm w-zyd 7 bn hwkn bnw hzbr 2) dhw 'mnt mb 7 'm | 
dh-rymtm w-’aslmn bnyw w-gn(') 3) hgm dh-s'lmm 1) 'ls 2 rh son of db 'm and 1 
zyd'l son of hwlm both of the family hzbr 2) those in charge of the property of -S 
'm dh-rymtm and those of s’lmm built and walled 3) the town dh-s'lmm. 61 

In Arabic amana means “trust, deposit,” but amana in the Qur’an should 
instead be interpreted as referring to the “administrative dignity or right given by ; 
(or sanctioned by) God” as noted by Ghul. 68 Ghul suggests that 'mn in the Minaic i 
inscriptions and ASA in general means “administrator,” and 'hl/'mnhtn should be 1 
understood as “the class (or group) of (public) administrators.” According to 1 
Ghul, this post in South Arabia was usually inherited by the Minaeans and ‘j 
included religious and civil responsibilities related to the public life of the people . ; 
at that time. From the Minaic expression we know that 'hl/'mnhtn had “two \ 
leaders or heads” (= Arabic hijaba) who had the right of keeping the keys of the ) 
ICa'ba. W.W. Mttller 69 translates this passage as “(Tempel)wachter,” by relating it | 
to Hebrew 'omen “Warier.” The Qur’anic ahl al-amanat (4:58) should be under- J 
stood in this direction as well, i.e. “God does command you to render back posts : 
(i.e., hijaba posts) to those to whom they are due,...” In the other Suras amana J 
(eg. in Qur’an 23:8) could be understood also as “post, office, etc.” At any rate, 


63 “Sevitori del tempio." <http://csai.humnet.unipi.it/csai/hlral/index.ht 

64 M. Ghul, "Makanat nuqiish al-Yaman," 38ff. and Ghul, Early Soulhei 

65 Quoted in H. Hayajneh, “Ein Prozess ilber Zuteilung von Datteln in eii 
in B. Burtea, J. Tropper, and H. Younansardaroud (eds), Studia 
Munster: Ugarit-Verlag, 2005, (109-24) 113. 
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, the word is a designation for an office and the question of understanding its nature 
||is. defined by the work or position assigned. The occasion of revelation mentioned 
above could enhance the interpretation of the expression ahl + al-amanat in the 
;|:Qur’an as “those who own the right of holding an office.” 


Nominal derivatives of the root h-b-l in the Qur’an are known in six passages in 
the form habl. Two of them are attested in Qur’an 3:103 and 112, passages that 
/encourage the followers of the Islamic belief to be united: wa-'tasimu bi- habli 
I Allahi jami'an wa-la tafarraqii (Q 3:103a). Abdullah Yusuf Ali translates “And 
, hold fast, all together, by the rope which God (stretches out for you), and be not 
divided among yourselves,” while Rudi Paret gives the translation “und haltet 
' allesamt fest an der Verbindung (?) mit Gott und teilt euch nicht (in verschiedenen 
J Gruppen)! ....” Paret questions the meaning of the word habl in the context of 
lathis Sura. 

In Qur’an 3:112: furibat 'alayhim al-dhillatu ayna ma thuqiju ilia bi- habli 
mina Allahi wa -hablin min al-nasi wa-ba ’u bi-ghadabin min Allahi. This is trans- 
'; lated by Abdullah Yusuf Ali as “Shame is pitched over them (like a tent) wherever 
they are found, except when under a covenant (of protection) from God and from 
men; they draw on themselves wrath from God.” Most translators translate habl 
from context as “covenant;” other translate the term as “rope, cable, bond.” In 
other verses (Q 20:66; 26:44; 50:16; 111:5), all of the translators understand habl 
as “rope, cable,” and not as “covenant.” 

Al-Qurtiibl, in al-Jami' li-ahkam al-Qur'an, 10 arrives at the meaning “cov- 
enant, pact.” He concludes that habl refers to “the Qur’an,” by citing the hadith of 
>■ the Prophet inna hadha al-Qu'rdna huwa frablu Allah “This very Qur’an is the 
. 'habl of Allah.” Other commentators define the word as 'ahd, which is known in 
'• Classical Arabic under the meaning of “covenant.” A survey of the Arabic lexical 
. ' item shows that the most conventional meaning of the word habl is “rope.” The 
idea that habl could mean ribat, “bond;” ‘ahd, “pact, covenant, promise;” dhimma, 

1 “liability” 71 seems to be based on the context of the Qur’anic verse. In fact etymo¬ 
logical support for this latter definition is found in the root hbl in ASA, which 
| produces verbal and nominal derivatives: hbl, “conclude a pact,” hbl “alliance, 
| pact,” 72 The word habl in 3:103 and 112 underlies the concept of the covenant 
j§ which is concluded between God and the Muslims. It could be understood as a 
i formal alliance or agreement made by God with that religious community or with 
| humanity in general. 


68 M. Ghul, ''’Makanat nuqush al-Yaman," 38ff., and idem. Early Southern Arabian Languc 
169ff. 

69 W.W. Milller, “Altsiidarabische Rituale und Beschworungen,” in O. Kaiser (ed.), Texte am 
Umwelt des Allen Testaments, Religiose Texte, 2:3, GUtersloh: Mohn, 1988, (438-52), 445. 


i70 Al-Qurtubi, al-Jami' li-ahkam al-Qur'an, ed. Hisham Samir al-E 
al-Kutub, 2003, 1:5 and 4:156, 174. 

71 See Ibn Man?ur, Lisan al- 'Arab, Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, n.d., 140ff. 
..72 Beeston et al., Sabaic Dictionary, 65. 
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3. al-Ukhdud 

Qur’an 85:4-8: qutila ashabu al-ukhdud * al-nari dhati al-waqud * idh hum . 

'alayha qu 'ltd * wa-hum 'ala mayaf'alitna bi-al-mu 'miriinashuhud* wa-ma : 

naqimit minhum ilia anyu 'minii bi-Allahi al- aziz al-hamid 

According to the Muslim exegetes, the believers ( mu'mimri ) referred to in this 
verse were those persecuted by the Himyarite king Dhu Nuwas in 523 AD, as 
described in Syriac, Ethiopic and Greek sources. The persecution was a response 
to the refusal of Christians in South Arabia to convert to Judaism. The Christians 
of Najran and the city itself seem to have had a special position in South Arabia 
before and at the beginning of Islam; the city was home to an oligarchy of Christian 
merchants. In revenge for Dhu Nuwas’s attack on the Christians, and because they 
had good contacts with the Byzantine and Abyssinian eccelesiastical authorities, 
the Abyssinians waged an invasion in South Arabia and deposed Dhu Nuwas. For 
the next few decades, the area was under Abyssinian rule. 73 However, there is no 
direct evidence in Qur’an 85 that the Qur’an is referring to this incident. 

The word al-ukhdud occurs in Qur’an 85:4: qutila ashabu al-ukhdud. The 
verb qutila is passive and means “killed, slain, etc.” Ashab is understood as “the 
owners,” “companions,” or “men.” Most commentators understand ukhdud as 
“ditch” (sometimes “trench” or “groove”). It is hard to decide here whether the 
verb with its subject (ashabu al-ukhdud) refers to those who persecuted or-those 
who were persecuted and the commentators are themselves divided on this point. 
Their division influences the English translations: “(Self-) destroyed were the 
owners of the ditch” (Pickthall); “Woe to the makers of the pit (of fire)” (Abdullah 
Yusuf Ali); “slain were the Men of the Pit” (Arberry); and “They destroy [but] 
themselves, they who would ready a pit” (Asad). Yet the independent pronoun 
hum, “they,” in the verse idh hum 'alayha qu 'ud, “When they sat by it,” seems to 
refer to the persecutors, not the persecuted. This is supported by the following 
verse, hum 'ala mayafalun bi-al-mu 'miriina shuhud (“And they witnessed what 
they are doing against the believers”). 

One may mention here that some scholars doubt the identification of ashab 
al- 'ukhdud with the incident of Najran and understand the verses as a general 
description of hell. 74 1 agree with this position, but will argue that al-ukhdud is still 
connected with the South Arabian cultural sphere. 

Certain Muslim scholars (like al-Bakrl, Mu'jam ma ista'jam and Al-HamdanT, 
Sifat jazirat al-'arab) consider al-Ukhdiid to be a place name, while others 


73 On this historical incident see Y. Shitomi, “Le persecution de Najran: ReSexamen des dates 
figurant dans le Martyrium Arethae,” Orient 24, 1988, 71-83; Milller, “Religion und Kult im 
antiken SOdarabien;” C. Robin, “IJimyar et Israel,” AcadtSmie des Inscriptions & Belles-Lettres, 
Comptes Rendus des Seances, Avril-June, 2004, 831-906; and idem, “Joseph, dernier roi de 
Himyar, ou une des annees suivantes,” JSAI 34,2008,1-124. 

74 See C. Robin, “AI-Ukhdfld," EQ, 5:397-98. 
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understand it to mean “ditch,” “trench,” “furrow,” etc. 75 Al-ukhdud is derived from 
the mot kh-d-d, which produces verbal and nominal forms in Arabic: khadda al-arda, 
“he furrowed, or trenched or clave the ground;” ukhdud, “a furrow, trench, or 
channel, in the ground.” 76 The root with its semantic sphere can be compared with 
Akkadian khadadum, “tief einschneiden,” and khuddudu, “tief eingeschnitten.” 77 
The etymological and semantic affinity between both roots in Arabic and Akkadian 
is evident and leaves no doubt that we are dealing here with an original Semitic 
root 78 Accordingly, the semantic field of the word as “ditch, pit” cannot be consid¬ 
ered secondary, i.e. as if it developed on the basis of the Qur’anic word al-ukhdud. 

The morphological form of the word al-Ukhdiid is unusual and strange for 
Classical Arabic nominal morphology; nouns built after the form uf'iil are barely 
known in Arabic, 79 and not attested in any other passage of the Qur’anic corpus. I 
would argue here that it is a morphological variant of the form af'ul, which can be 
traced back to the South Arabian linguistic sphere. In Ancient South Arabian 
epigraphy, group and tribal designations are usually built after the plural form 
■fl(n). Compare the following examples extracted from the ASA inscriptions: 

'hbs 2 -n (CIH 621/8) (=*al-Ahbiish “the Abyssinians”) 

'bmr (CIH 541/75) (=*(al)-Ahmur “(the) Himyarites”) 

'ks'm-n (1st' 7608bis/3) ( =*al-Aksum “the Aksumites”) 

'yhd-n (MAFRAY-Ha?! 1) ( =*al-Ayhud “the Jews”) 

Yr'-n (J 1028/3) (= *al-Ashru j 

It is noteworthy that the suffix -n attached to these forms functions as a definite 
article, which is also applicable to all ASA nominal forms. 80 The tradition of forming 
such a nominal form continued through the history of South Arabia and reaches 
^contemporary Yemen. We have plenty of examples in which the form al- 'af'ul is 
used to denote tribes, 81 place names, or a totality of people living in a region or area: 82 
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Al-Ab 'its (tribal name from Yafi' al-‘Ulia) 

Al-Abqur (tribal name decendant of Khawlan) 

Al-Ajrum (Name of a village at al-Hujariyya) 

Al-Ahtub (tribal and place name in the region of zabra) 

Al-A 'dun (tribal name and village name) 

A l-A 'rush (tribal name) 

Al-A 'diid (tribal name) 

Al-A 'ruq (name of an ' Uzla ) 

Al-Afru' (tribal name) 

Al-Akhdud (as a mountain name in the of Shar'ab region) 

Such plural forms indicating members of ethnic or tribal groups (or other general 
plurals) are also known in the Old Ethiopic (Ge’ez) tradition. See for example 
the words ayhiid “Jews;” 83 ahgur, “cities;” ahqul, “fields;” etc. 84 The presence of 
place names in Yemen in the al-af'ul form would not contradict the fact that the 
form was originally used for tribal names. Tribes or groups, or a totality of people 
or families, that continue to reside for a long time in a certain place may give their 
name to the area. It is evident that the ASA form is preserved in the form al-af'ul. 
The ASA determinative suffix -n seems to have been converted into the Arabic 
definite article al-. In a hadith passage the Prophet uses the form. According to. 
the report, Qays b. Namat al-Hamdam was one of the first people to come to the 
Prophet in Mecca and to convert to the new faith. Accordingly, the Prophet wrote 
him a pact in which he stated:.. .fa-inni ista 'maltuka 'ala qawmika ‘ arabihim 85 
wa-ahmurihim wa-mawalihim: “I used (employed) you over your people, the 
Arabs, the Himyarites, • and their associates.” Mutahhar al-Iryanl 86 cites this ■ 
interesting passage as evidence of the form al-af'ul. 

As a result of the preceding discussion, I would like to propose that the word 
al-ukhdud is a variant of an ASA form * al-akhdud, which could have appeared in 
the ASA vowelless script as * 'khdd(n). It might be understood as a designation of . 
the affiliates of a group or tribe, or as a place/region in which the members of such 
a tribe had settled. Among Yemenite place names is the toponyme al-Akhdud for 
a mountain in the Shar'ab region. Thus such a name, although not necessarily 
related to the Qur’anic word al-ukhdud, existed. Hence, the following interpreta¬ 
tions of the syntax of the verse and the word al-ukhdud are possible: 


83 W. Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez (Classical Ethiopic), Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1991,626. 

84 See C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, 
Laut- and Formenlehre, I, Hildesheim: Georg Olms Verlag, 1966,432ff., § 234. 

85 Al-IryanT, Al-Mu'jam al-yamanT(alij), 269ff., understands this word, which is usually read ghar- 
bihlm, as 'arabihim and argues that the Prophet meant those tribes that were characterized by a sort 
of Bedouin way of life and lived to the East of Hamdan, not to the West of Hamdan, i.e. Arhab, 
Nihm, Shakir, Wada 'a. Yam, Kharif, Dalan, Marhaba, 'Udhr and Hajiir. 

86 AI-lryanT, AI-Mu 'jam al-yamam (alij), 271 ff. 
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a) Al-Ukhdud as a variant of *al-Akhdud can be understood as aplace/area name 
to which certain people, described as a$hab, are attached. The verse then can 

, be roughly interpreted as “Killed are the people of (the place/area named) 
al-Ukhdud." 

b) Al- Ukhdud as a variant of * al-Akhdud could indicate a totality of people or the 
members of a group to whom the digging of the ditch (or ditches) is ascribed; 
as if the Qur’ an intended to say figuratively *qutila al-akhdud, “killed are the 
Akhdudites.” In this case, one may assume that ukhdud, in itself, could have 
led to this meaning without the usage of the word a$hab before it. Neverthe- 

. less, as the form *al-Akhdiid could not be understood for the Arabic-speaking 
area with its South Arabian connotations, if used solely in an Arabic sentence, 
the word 'a$hab had to be added to clarify the following al-ukhdud. 

c) Al-Ukhdud as a variant of *al-Akhdud could indicate a name of a totality of 
people/large group of people who lived in an area and, consequently, the 
place in later stages bore their name. 

To conclude, an attempt has been presented to see in al-ukhdud a variant of an 
assumed South Arabian form *al-Akhdud. As the latter form belongs to the 
linguistic domain of South Arabia, this might give a clue that the incident of 
burning the believers could be associated with the events surrounding the persecu- 
tion of Christians by Dhu Nuwas. 

: A number of modem scholars have doubted the correlation of the toponyme 
al- 'Ukhdiid nearNajran with the Qur’anic al-Ukhdud, arguing that the name was 
given to the place because of the Qur’anic narrative. 87 Still, if we were in a posi¬ 
tion to accept this correlation, one might argue that the killing conveyed by the 
verb qutila in Qur’an 85:4, according to my understanding of the verse, could 
refer to the invasion of South Arabia by the Abyssinians as a counter against the 
persecution of the Christians by the Jewish Icing. 

4. sh-r-h 

The interpretation of the verbal derivatives of the root sh-r-h: sharaha (Qur’an 
16:106), nashrah (Qur’an 94:1), yashrah (Qur’an 6:125), ishrah (Qur’an 20:25) 
in the Qur’an by exegetes and commentators does not exceed the meaning 
“expand, open, make wide.” 88 The root has a further connotation in Arabic usage 
as “explain, interpret.” 

Ibn Manzur, however, defines the word sharih as “a guardian of seed produce 
from birds and other (creatures)” and explains it as a Yemenite word (ft kalami 
alili l-yaman ). 89 In ASA, several verbal and nominal forms are attested: s 2 rh, 


87 See, e.g., C. Robin, “Al-Ukhdud." 

88 See Al-Tabari, Jami' al-bayan 'an ta'wil ay al-Qur'an, ed. Ahmad Shakir, Beirut: Mu’assasat 
al-Risala, 2000,21:277,24:493. 

89 Ibn Mansur, Lisan al- 'Arab, 2228 
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“deliver, preserve; act on the defensive;” s 2 trh, “be saved, preserved in safely;”;? 
shit, “safety, deliverance” in Sabaic; 90 s 2 rh, “safety; prosperity” in Qatabanic; 91 
and s's 2 rh “deliver, preserve” in Minaic. 92 In Modem Arabic dialects of Yemen 
the root remains productive: cf. sharah, “to watch an enemy; to deposit;” sharraha, 
“to nominate a custodian;” sharaha, “to guard;” shirha, “deposit of money;” 
shirraha, “protection of date-palm against a fee;” mashruh, “guarded;” musharral), 
“deposited; entrusted, charged with; custodian.” 93 

Notably, in all Qur’anic verses where a form derived from the root shrh occurs, . 
God is the subject and the word sadr in the figurative sense of “heart” is the object, 
i.e. sharaha/yashrahu + God (Allah) + li-l-Islam “by/with/for Islam + sadran i 
“heart” (Q 93:22, 6:125). In Qur’an 16:106, wa-man sharaha bi-l-kitfri sadran, 
the word kafr, instead of Islam, is used to designate the disbelievers, and the prep¬ 
osition bi- instead of li- is used. The subject is not mentioned but is indicated by 
the third person; i.e. the disbelievers. In Qur’an 94:1, a-lam nashrah laka sadrak, 
the verb is used in an interrogative form with an indicative connotation. In Qur’an . 
20:25, ishrah ITsadrt, an imperative verb is used. 

In the light of the preceding etymological and lexical study of the root sh-r-h, I 
we may conclude that its meaning is of two types:, the first is related to the concept of J 
protection, deliverance, guarding, safety, and the second to expanding, opening, dila- J 
tion, displaying, exposing, widening, etc. The latter is derived from Classical Arabic, | 
as the Arabic lexicon might have shown. The first, however, is a South Arabian/ | 
Yemenite usage, which continued to be used to modem days. We also have seen how i 
the Arab lexicographers discern the word al-sharilt, “guardian,” by considering it as • 1 
a Yemenite word, which shows that they were aware of this semantic duality of the j 
root sh-r-h. For the Qur’ anic passages, I think that the first semantic group applies; the 
Qur’an uses this root to express how God consolidates and protects faith in the bosom, j 
i.e. in the heart, of believers and guarantees it against any superstition or deviation. A 

Therefore, the verse (Q 39:22) a-fa-man sharaha Allahu sadrahu li-l-Islam 
fa-huwa 'ala nurin min rabbihi, fa-wayhin li-l-qasiyati qulubuhum min dhikrif 
Allahi ula 'ika JT daldlin mitbin could be interpreted as “Is he whose heart God has 
guaranteed/fortified for Islam [by tme faith], so that he follows a light from his | 
Lord. So woe to those whose hearts have been hardened against the remembrance 
of God. Such are in manifest error.” 94 One might read Qur’an 6:125 in the 
same way: fa-man yurTdi Allahu an yahdiyahu yashrah sadrahu li-l-Islam as 
“Whomever God desires to guide, He guarantees/fortifies his heart for Islam 
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S/[by tme faith].” Qur’an 16:106 is different: man kafara bi-Alldhi min ba'di 
fmanihi ilia man ukriha wa-qalbtthu mutma'innun bi-l-Tmdn wa-lakin man 
"sharaha bi-l-kujri sadran fa- 'alayhim ghadabun min Allahi wa-lahum ‘adhabun 
. 'azim. Here the verb sharalta is followed by bi-l-latfr. The subject of the verbal 
/clause is not mentioned, but according to the traditional account it refers to a 
group of disbelievers who tried to force the believers to abandon their belief after 
. converting to it, i.e. Islam. The object is evidently represented by the word sadr 
•> ."heart.” I can postulate here that the word latfr is implemented in this verse in the 
| presupposed position of man, “faith,” in the two verses discussed above. More- 
fjpsjover, the pronominal suffix in ‘alayhim refers to those disbelievers who perse- 
S: cuted the Muslims. This lexical, morphological and syntactical analysis can lead 
us to the following interpretation of the verse: “As for those who disbelieved in 
j, - 'God after he accepted faith in God (except for he who was compelled but kept his 
§ heart confident in belief), those who fortified a heart with disbelief, upon them 
shall be the wrath of God and for them there will be a great chastisement.” 

|H In Qur’an 94:1, a-lam nashrali la-ka sadralca, the Qur’an has God address the 
h | Prophet Muhammad. The verse can be translated as follows: “Have we not forti¬ 
fied/protected/consolidated/kept safe your heart [by faith]?” Qur'an 20:25, in 
;\ which Moses speaks to God saying ishrali iT-sadri, can similarly be translated: 
“Fortify/protect/consolidate my heart [with faith].” 


Qur’an 6:136: wa-ja 'alu li-Alldhi mimma dhara 
nastban fa-qalu hadha li-Allahi bi-za 'mihim we 
kana li-shuraka 'Hum fa-la yasilu ila Allahi w 
yasilu ila shuraka 'ihim sa 'a ma yahlmmun. 


'a mina l-harthi wa-l-an 'ami 
-hadha li-shuraka jna fa-ma 
-ma kana li-Allahi fa-huwa 


. In the exegetical tradition, e.g. Al-QurtubT, 9S this verse was explained as a condem- 
\ nation of unfair crop sharing. Al-Tabaff gathered most of the narratives regarding 
;|tlie interpretation of it. 96 Commentators usually understand the word shuraka ’ as 
. a plural form of shank, “partners, associates.” In the verses where the root sh-r-k 
is used, the Qur’an is usually referring to polytheism, the association of other 
| gods with God. 97 This meaning of the word shuraka' in 6:136, however, seems 


90 Beeston et al., Sabaic Dictionary, 134. 

91 Ricks, Lexicon of lnscriplional Qatabanian, 171. 

92 Arbach, Lexique madhabien, compare aux lexiques sabeen, qatabanite et hadramavitique, 

93 See M. Piamenta, Dictionary of Post-Classical Yemeni Arabic, Leiden: Brill, 1990-91, 2: 
and al-IryanT, Al-Mu 'jam al-yamanT (alij), 474ff. 

94 According to al-Wahidl (Asbab nuzul al-Qur 'an, 586) this was revealed about Hamza, ‘A 
Laliab and his sons. Hamza and 'All are of those whose bosoms Allah had expanded for tl 
gion of Islam while Abu Lahab and his sons were of those whose hearts were hardened agai 
remembrance of Allah. 


95 Al-QuifubT, Al-Jami' ti-ahkam al-Qur 'an, 1:891 
■96 Al-Tabari, Jami ' al-hayan, 12:130. 

' 97 See G.R. Hawting, ‘Two citations of the Qur’ln in ‘historical’ sources for early Islam,” in 
0 G.R. Hawting and A.A. Shareef (eds), Approaches to the Qur 'an, London: Routledge, 1993, (260- 
68) 261. On the general concept of shirk in the Qur’an and the difference between its meaning as 
S ;' “association” and “polytheism," see G. R. Hawting, “Shirk and ‘idolatry’ in monotheist polemic,” 
Israel Oriental Studies, 17,1997,107-26; P. Pavlovitch, “Early origins of the term shirk: About an 
equalitarian conception during the Jahiliyya,” in A. Fodor (ed.), Proceedings of the Arabic and 
Islamic Sections of the 35th International Congress of Asian and North African Studies, 
Budapest: CsomadeKoros Society, 1999,3-11. 
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to be different. Because of this Rudi Paret describes the verse here as not : : 
fully clear. 98 

In some Arabic sources this verse is connected to the tribe of Khawlan in 
Yemen, who used to worship an idol called ‘Umyanis. 99 This tribe used to divide 
part of their cattle and crops between 'Umyanis and God. If the share they assigned^ 
for God came into that for ‘Umyanis they would leave it for the latter, but if any 
of the share of 'Umyanis came into that which had been assigned to God, they ;; 
would retain it for the idol. 100 This kind of crop-sharing contract was known 
among the Yemenites before Islam and was allowed by Mu adh b. Jabal, the 
prophet Muhammad’s governor of Yemen. 101 The concept of shirk is also known | 
in modem Yemen with a meaning of share cropping, shirk al-nisf i.e., a share- 
cropping agreement stipulating that the crop is divided into equal shares between; 
landlord and tenant (made where water is scarce). 102 M. Ghul compares this verse 
with the ASA text RES 3951/3 in which the word s 2 rk occurs: khrs w-s 2 rk w-rzm : 
b'mhmw wrqm wd'trn, “assessing, crop sharing and commandeering from them 
greenstuffs and fodder,” and 4-5: kl khrs wshrk wiring ■ ■ ■ bhmw shrkw wkhrsf 
“all assessments, crop-shares and demands whereby they apportion and assess 
(the food stuffs).” 103 

English translations of Qur’an 6:136 vary according to the understanding of the 
word shuraka'. Usually this word is translated “associates” or “partners.” In the 
light of the preceding discussion, however, I would roughly translate the verse as 
follows: “They assign to God, of the tillage and the cattle which He sprouts, a 
portion, saying, ‘This is for God’ - so they assert - ‘and this is for our (crop): 
sharers . ’ So that which is intended for their (crop)-sharers does not reach God, and} 
that which is intended for God does reach their (crop)-sharers . Evil is that which 
they judged!” The gods are designated in this verse as shuraka ’ because in that 
pagan period people considered the agricultural land as the property of the gods 
and they cultivated it in partnership. Of course, the share of the gods was taken by 
the priests. The tribe, even if it worshipped more than one god, offers shares to 
one god who is its partner, but what they pay for the other gods - in this case, 
Allah - is voluntary almsgiving. In this verse the Qur’an condemns this practice. 


98 Paret, Der Koran: Kommentar und Konkordanz, 152ff. 

99 For a rich discussion on this god and his connection to the Yemenite tribe, see I. Goldfeld, 

' Umyanis the idol of Khawlan,” Israel Oriental Studies3, 1973 (108-19). 

100 Hawting, “Shirk and ‘idolatry’ in monotheist polemic,” 110. 

101 See Ghul, Early Southern Arabian Languages, 102. The passage is also quoted by Nashwan 
al-Himyari in Shams al-'ulum and other Arabic sources. On this see I. al-Selwi, Jemenilische 
Worter in den Werken von al-Hamdam und Nashwan und iltre Parallelen in den semitischen: 
Sprachen, Berlin: Reimer, 1987, 120. 

102 Piamenta, Dictionary of Post-Classical Yemeni Arabic, 245. 

103 M. Ghul, “Makanat nuqush al-Yaman," 39ff. and Ghul, Early Southern Arabian Languages, 102.;: 
See also J.C. Biella, Dictionary of Old South Arabic, Sabaean Dialect, Chico: Scholars Press, : 
1982,526; this is a modified translation in the light of the meaning given by the Sabaic Dictionary ■ 
(see Beeston et. al., Sabaic Dictionary, 134). 
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,6. sha'b 

V" Qur’an 49:13: ya ayyuha al-nasu inna khalaqnalcum min dhakarin wa-untha 
wa-ja'alnakum shu'uban wa-qaba'ila li-ta'araju inna akramalatm 'inda 
Allahi atqakum inna Allaha 'alimun khabir. 

'Different accounts of the reason for revelation of this verse are found in the exe- 
: getical literature. Most of them focus on warning the Muslims against boasting 
about their lineages and abundance of wealth and against looking down on the 
S poor. 104 Commentators do not agree on the meaning of the word shu ub, which 
they usually try to approach on the basis of comparison with other designations of 
:i tribal categories, e.g. qabila. Medieval Arab historians and genealogists differ 
over the hierarchy of tribal designations. Some say that the word shu 'ub is the 
plural olsha 'b (“nation”), which is the broadest category of lineage; tribes, qaba % 
are smaller than nations, and smaller still are 'ama'ir (sing, ‘imarah), “tribal 
districts,” then butiin, “tribal sub-districts,” then afkhddh, “sub-tribes,” and finally 
favail, “clans.” 105 Translators tend to render shu 'ub in this verse as “nations,” or 
| “races.” 

In fact the word sha'b is used in the Qur’an with the typical South Arabian 
- usage, in contrast to the North Arabian term qabila. This is the reason why the 
Qur’an has differentiated between the two terms by mentioning them contigu¬ 
ously. In ASA, the word s 2 'b .occurs often to denote a system of entities. I believe 
> that it had penetrated to Central and North Arabia from the Yemenite cultural 
sphere to designate a certain social division. Christian Robin and Andrey 
Korotayev provide a good foundation for a better understanding of this. 106 
/ Korotayev summarizes the major categories under which this word is used in the 
ASA epigraphical sources: V 'b from the first order which is more amorphous 
• ethno-cultural entities lacking any political centralization if they were not iden- 
tical with s 2 'bs of the second order. Each of such communities cohered because of 
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its common tribal name, common tribal deity, and other common cultural features 
like ‘tribal’ calendar, eponym, etc. Such ethno-cultural entities occupied territo¬ 
ries of several thousand square kilometers each.” 107 Thus Korotayev sees a first ;s 
order s 2 'b as an ethnic unit, a “tribe-nation." 

S 2 'bs of the second order “were considerably more politically centralized enti¬ 
ties occupying territories of several hundred square kilometers and headed by the r; 
qayls. m Finally each s 2 'b 2 usually included several s 2 'bs of the third, lowest, 
order occupying territories of several dozens of square kilometers. S 2 'b of this 
order were quite compact autonomous territorial entities with a marked central . 
settlement (hgr) which gave its name to a whole s 2 'b of the third order. The latter - 
could be designated as “local community,” but it also may be considered as a ; 
“section” of a tribe or a “sub-tribe.” 

Concerning the interpretation of the word shit ub in the verse, I would apply to ' 
it the translation of Christian Robin of the ASA term: 109 s 2 'b as “community;” cf. 

Ja 1028/7: b-s 2 'b dh-Hmdn ... hgrn w- 'rbn, “avec la commune de dhu-Hamdan ; 

... villageois et nomads.” 

Hence, the translation of the verse could be modified to: “O mankind! We ~ 
created you from a single (pair) of a male and a female, and made you into commu- if 
nities and tribes, that ye may know each other (not that ye may despise each other). || 
Verily the most honored of you in the sight of God is (he who is) the most right- J 
eous of you. And God has full knowledge and is well acquainted (with all things).”" 


Qur’an 26:129: wa-tattakhidhuna masani'a la'allakum takhludun. f 

From the root sn' different forms are attested in the Qur’an (e.g. 11:16). In all 
cases, except in the quoted passage (Qur'an 26:129), the meaning “to produce, 
build, manufacture” is clearly meant. 110 The word masani' has been subject toj 
different explanations by commentators and exegetes, as “cistern of waters,: 
palaces and immortal buildings, etc”. 111 According to al-Qurtub! (d. 671/1273),;: 
al-masani ‘ in the language of Yemen means “the lofty palaces.” 112 The word in its 
morphological form and meaning is labeled by some Arabic sources as a Yemenite 
word, and in fact, it continues to be used in Yemen with the same meaning. 113 The 
modem word can be traced back to ASA f/i' “fortify,” tsn' “fortify oneself,” and 


107 Korotayev, “Middle Sabaean cultural-political ar 

108 The term qy/wl is usually defined as “member of t 
Dictionary, 110. 

109 Robin, “Joseph, dernier roi de Himyar," e.g. 27. 

110 1 believe that in three further Qur'anic passages, i. 
“to fortify, etc.” for the root can be applied. 

111 See for example Al-Taban, Jami ' al-bayan, 19:3 

112 Al-Qurfub! ,A1-Jami' li-aljkam al-Quran, 13:12! 

113 Al-Selwi, Jemenitische Warier, 135. 


:., Qur’an 7:137; 20:41; and21:8( 
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as anominal form, msn 7 “fortress, castle.” 114 The word appears in the Late Sabaic 
passage w-msn' s 2 mr w rkbn w-rm ' w- m[khwn, “and the fortress of shmr, Rkbn, 

1 Rm', M[khwn” (Ry 507/5). 115 San'a means to “be strong, strengthened” etc. in 
. Old Ethiopia 116 Therefore, I would strongly advocate translating the respected 
7 verse as “And do ye get for yourselves strongholds in the hope of living therein 
p (for ever)? 


Qur’an 34:16: fa-a 'radiifa-arsalna ‘alayhim sayla al- 'arimi ... 

.■ -In Saba ’ (Qur’ an 34) the story of the flooding disaster which destroyed the planta- 
-.tion of Saba’ is described. The context here is clear enough for the exegetes and 
lexicographers to interpret the word 'arim as a semantic parallel of the Arabic 
word sadd, “dam,” and musannah, “dam with sluices.” Other interpretations here 
v, are (1) “heavy rain;” or (2) the name of the rat or mole which, according to the 
s ■ legend of the break of the dam of Ma’rib well known in Arabic sources, was 
’ 'instrumental in weakening the dam; or (3) a specific designation of the wadi in 
which the torrent flowed. 117 Ghul considers the association of the word with ASA 
ntiquity self-evident. 118 ASA inscriptions show that it is a technical term related 
to irrigation in ancient Yemen, and the word in the Qu’ran should be considered 
ASA loanword. 119 The consensus among commentators that this word is affili- 
ratedwith the Yemenite cultural sphere does not originate only from the subject of 
.the Sura itself, i.e. because it relates to Saba’, but also from knowledge which has 
.been inherited and accumulated from earlier generations that the word is a typical 
Yemenite word. Al-Taban quotes also a poetry passage attributed to al-A'sha, 
fa-ji dhaka li-l-mu 'tasi uswatun wa-Ma 'ribu 'affa 'alayhi al- 'arim, which 
scribes the disaster that affected the city of Ma’rib. 120 The word 'arim is used 
here to indicate the flood itself, not the dam. The word sayl, “flood,” in the 
.Qur’anic verse can be treated as a nomen rectum while the following 'arim, 
dam,” is a nomen regens, i.e. “the flood (caused by) of the dam,” as suggested 
.some English translations. Thus, I would suggest the translation for the 


114 Beesfon et al., Sabaic Dictionary, 143, and see W.W. Mllller, “Athiopische Marginalglossen zum 
sabaischen Worterbuch,” in S. Segert and A.J.E. Bodrogligeti (eds), Ethiopian Studies dedicated 
■ to WolfLeslau, Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1983, (275-83) 283. 

5 Corpus of South Arabian Inscriptions, available at <http://csai.humnet.unipi.it> (accessed 
.'•February 2,2011). 

6: Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge 'ez (Classical Ethiopic), 559. A detailed study of the root 
V (n' and its derivatives in the ASA, Classical Arabic sources, as well as in the Yemeni dialects is 
/ found in al-Iryanl, Al-Mu'jam al-yamaniyy (alij), 560. 

7 See Al-Tabarf, Jami' al-bayan, 20:376ff.; Al-QurtubT, Al-Jami' li-altkam al-Qur 'an, 14:285ff. 

8 >Ghul, Early Southern Arabian Languages, 189ff. 

? See Rippin, “Epigraphical South Arabian and Qur’anic exegesis” for discussion. 

0 Al-Tabari, Jami' al-bayan, 20:378. 
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above-mentioned passage as “But they were forward, so we sent on them the flood 
of the dam (or caused by the dam) ...” 

9. f-t-h 

From the root fth several nominal and verbal derivatives are attested in the Qur’an 
(e.g .fath: Qur'an 4:141; 5:52; 8:19; 26:118 etc.). 121 A review of the Suras where 
the derivatives are used shows that the meaning “open” does not apply. Rudi Paret 
and Manfred Kropp both suggest interpreting certain occurrences in the light of 
ASA and/or the Old Ethiopic meaning of the root and its derivatives. 122 In Sabaic : 
fth means “juridical order, lawsuit, litigation.” 123 Some Arabic works indicate that • 
fataha has the specific meaning “to decide, to attribute, to act as a judge between 
litigants.” According to Ghul, 124 this meaning is attested in Qur’an 7:89, rabbana 
iftah baynana wa-bayna qawmina bi l-haqq wa-anta khayru al -fatihin . “Our 
Lord, judge between us and our people in truth, for You are the best of judges.” , 
Arabic lexicographers were aware of fath meaning nafr, “victory; giving 
support;” qada ’, “attribution, administering justice;” hubn, “decision, ruling;” 
and other derivatives, like fattah, “judge.” 125 Fataha bayanahum in the dialect of 
Himyar means, “he judged between them or the men, or the litigates” and iftah ■ 
bayanana, “judge thou between us.” 126 

10. mawadda 

The word mawadda occurs in the Qur’an eight times (4:73; 5:82; 29:25; 
30:21; 42:23; 60:1 2 ,7). I will address two verses here, beginning with/ 
Qur’an 60:1: 

yd ayyuha alladhtna amanu la tattakhidhu 'aduwwi wa- 'aduwwakum 
awliya a tulquna ilayhim bi-l- mawaddati wa-qadkafaru bi-maja 'alatm mina . 
l-baqqi yukhrijuna al-rasula wa-iyydkam an tu 'rninii bi-Allahi rabbikum in 
kuntum kharajtum jihadan ft sabilt wa-btigha'a mardatt tusirruna ilayhim 
bi-l- mawaddati wa-ana a 'lama bi-ma akhfaytum wa-md-a 'lantum wa-man 
yaf'alhu minkum faqad dalla sawa 'a al-sabtl. 
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Islamic exegetes understood this verse.as a warning to the Prophet of the betrayal 
of a man named Hatib b. Balta'a, who sent with a woman a letter to the people of 
Mecca warning them that the Prophet was planning an attack. 127 
: It is apparent from the context that the word mawadda means “friendship.” This 
is the understanding of Abdullah Yusuf Ali: 

O ye who believe! Take not my enemies and yours as friends (or protectors), 
offering them (your) love , even though they have rejected the Truth that has 
come to you, and have (on the contrary) driven out the Prophet and your¬ 
selves (from your homes), (simply) because ye believe in God your Lord! If 
■ ye have come out to strive in My Way and to seek My Good Pleasure, (take 
them not as friends), holding.secret converse of love (and friendship! with 
them: for I know full well all that ye conceal and all that ye reveal. And any 
of you that do this has strayed from the Straight Path. 

However, this word in this context and other contexts in the Qur’an can be under¬ 
stood as “alliance” rather than “love” or “friendship.” In ASA inscriptions the 
word mwd(d(t)) occurs several times in the following scheme: 

.. . Personal name(s) ± tribal designations/names + mwd(dt) + Personal name 

/For example compare the Minaic dedicatory inscription M 190-M 194 128 from 
•Baraqish (ancient Ythl): 

,i. 1) ... w-Lhy'tht w-'m'ns'[ ']hl Blh 'hi Gb'n mwddt 'byd' Yth' s 3 l' 'thtr 

fii. dh-qbf kl mbny... 


f “Lhytht and ‘mns people of Blh of the people of Gb ’«, allies of 'byd' Yth', 
dedicated to 'thtr dh-qbd all the construction of the tower Lb 

A further example is a Sabaic inscription from the Bar’an temple in Ma’rib (fifth 
to fourth centuries BC): 129 

1) 'mkrb/bn/r's'hm 2) w/dhs 2 qr/mwdd/s'mh' 3) ly/wyth"mr/hqny/‘ 4) l 
: mqh ... 


127 Al-Wahictt, Asbab maul al-Qur 'an. 663ff. 

: 128 <http://csai.humnet.unipi.it/csai/html/index.htral> 

129 See Jemen: Kunst und Archaotogie irn Land der Konigin von Saba', Wien KSnstlerhaus, 
; 9 November 1998 bis. 21. Februar 1999, ed. Wilfried Seipel. Milano: Skira; Wien (A): 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, 322, Ktal. Nr 237. 
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“1) 'mkrb son of r's'hm 2) w of the clan s 2 qr the ally of s'mh ' 3) ly has S: 
dedicated to ’ 4) Imqh ...” 

The word mwdd in the latter inscription is translated in Jemen Katalog as ; 
“Beauftragter” although the translation of the word mwd in the Sabaic dictionary 
and the respected texts is “friend.” 130 1 would say that the interpretation of this 
particular word as “ally” would fit both the ASA and the Qur’anic contexts. ; 

In accordance with the discussion above, I would suggest modifying the 
previous translation of the verse in al-Mumtahina as follows: : 

O ye who believe! Take not my enemies and yours as allies, offering them | 
(your) alliance .... If ye have come out to strive in My Way and to seek My 
Good Pleasure, (take them not as friends), holding secret converse of alliance ; 
with them... % 

The second verse to be considered is Qur'an 5.82: 

la-tajidanna ashadda al-nasi 'addwatan li-alladhma amanu al-yahuda 
wa-alladhma ashraku wa-la-tajidanna aqrabahum mawaddatan li-alladhma 
amanu alladhma qalii inna na$ara dhalika bi-anna minhum qissTsina 
wa-ruhbanan wa-annahum la yastakbirun 

According to the traditional narratives, this verse is related to the excellent rela¬ 
tionship between the Prophet and his followers and the King of Abyssinia. 131 M 
Accordingly, the verse can be interpreted as follows: “Strongest among men in | 
enmity to the believers wilt thou find the Jews and Pagans; and nearest among 
them in alliance to the believers wilt thou find those who say, ‘We are Christians’: a 
because there are among them priests and monks, and because they are not 
proud.” The translation of mawadda as “alliance” can be applied to the rest of the a 
occurrences thereof in the Qur’an. a 


Vowel letters and ortho-epic 
writing in the Qur an 


Gerd-R. Puin 


. The problem 

For textual research it is not wise to take the phonetic face of the Egyptian Fu’ad 
Mu$haf as a basis, because there a meticulous system of signs has been strewn 
over the skeleton text proper, Which, more often than not, can totally level the 
underlying variants of the “rasm” (i.e. the skeleton text). Viewed from the 
accepted Standard Text of 1924 (and later until the Saudi Mu§hafs from Medina) 
the variants are mainly ascribed to a lack of precision in script or a lack of ortho- 
. graphical competence on the part of the scribes. Thus deviations from the orthog¬ 
raphy of Classical Arabic (CA) are usually seen to be “defective” writings, which 
can be “healed” by the application of a swarm of Masoretic vocalization signs. 
. -Two examples may suffice to illustrate the distance between the letters of the rasm 
and the word with a full vocalization and its transcription, i.e. how this skeleton 
script is expected to be pronounced: 

(1) in the Standard Text (StT) Sura 33:4; 58:2 and 65:2 is to be read 
phonetically as /l:a::?i:/. Although the skeleton script consists of three letters only 
| a. narrow one-to-one transliteration of the Standard Text would need three full 
k “letters” on the line phis seven vocalization signs: ’JW'iy. 1 
i;:(2) in the Standard Text 60:4 is to be read phonetically as /bura?a::?u/; 
its rasm consists of four letters on the line, only; however, a one-to-one trans¬ 
literation would need nine additional vocalization signs, in Arabic as well as in 
transcription: bura'a"”wuJ! 


1 An explicit transliteration is used in this chapter as the equivalent of the Arabic rendering in the 
Standard Text; it is explained on a chart at the end of the chapter (the Transcription table). Here we 
■ mention only that the allf and the 'ayn are transcribed by letters on the line and not as apostrophes, <J> 
:v and <S>. No digraphs (dh, sh, kh, gh) will be used. The vocalization is transcribed as <’> for wafla, 
; <t> for shadda, <’> for Dagger alif, <~> for madda. <’> for hamza without kursT, <"> for a “super- 
■ fluous” letter. For the sake of an easier pronunciation the three vowels fatlja, kasra and t)amma are 
transcribed on the line; the tilde on a vowel <a> transliterates the defectively written but long vowel. 
A bibliography of Qur’an manuscripts and printed editions is also found at the end of this article. 
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The orthography of the Standard Text is full of inconsistencies, as if they became 
petrified at a time when an orthographic reform had started but had not yet become 
effective in the whole Qur’an. Of course, Muslim scholars like Ibn Abl Dawud 
al-Sijistanl (d. 316/928), al-Danl (d. 444/1052), and later Ibn al-Jazan[ 
(d. 833/1429) and al-SuyutT (d. 911/1505), or even modem scholars like A1 Imam, 
were aware of this situation, and they wrote down eclectic observations on the; 
Qur’anic orthography of this or that word in this or that verse. Although the inten- § 
tion of those old authorities might have been to limit the extent of variant writings?; 
(and readings) they were not able to realize the dynamic development of Arabic 
orthography as a process of accumulation and growing precision in the scriptural ; 
rendering. Their theory about the defective writing of words was to see the 
phenomenon as a convention of the scribes in order to make the script “shorter” 

- to take away something “superfluous (zd ’id)" to write it “defectively / hiadhf" 

- which tacitly implies that the plene writing according to the rules of Classical) 
Arabic were the original “mother of the book / umm al-kitab" (Q 13:39; 43:4) in : 
heaven, on the “preserved tablet / lawh mahfuz" (Q 85:22). 

However, the orthographic variants in a corpus which has treasured up so many 
pre-classical elements enable us to discover many details of their orthographic; 
history - all the more so if we take the early manuscripts of the Qur’an into; 
account, because, for lack of a critical edition of the Qur’an, we cannot rightly be 
sure that the Standard Text is really the “rasm "Uthmarii", i.e. the earliest possible; 
shape of the text. 

Therefore, the idea of this chapter is not to look back from the orthography of 
Classical (or modem) Arabic which has become (mostly) explicit or plene, but on; 
the contrary to follow up the steady enrichment of the Arabic script (as encountered 
in the earliest manuscripts) by the invention or application of new signs and devices,) 

Generally and until today there has been no need for a differentiation in the ? 
rasm between the vocalizations of the alif at the outset of a word: £l 'akhun, ii|| 
'ukhtun, Iji-\ "ikhwatun. This is the normal or evident case for those who are 
familiar with the vocabulary and the grammar of Arabic. Yet the Qur’an is not an 
“ordinary” text! Naturally, and in spite of its complicated structure, the text had to 
be represented in script on the one hand, but disambiguated on the other, if the 
written shape was - or became in the course of time - misleading. 

An important instrument for the definition of a vowel’s quality was the inser-f 
tion of matres lectionis, i.e. (mainly) of the vowel letters waw and yd ’, next to the; 
alif, in order to specify the alif s phonetic quality. Of course, their use was already 
common for the definition of the long vowels <“ + w> = /u:/ and <‘ + y> = /i /. But 
the Qur’anic Standard Text, as well as the early manuscripts, teach us that a? 
reform was taking place which went far beyond that, making use of the matresi 
lectionis on a much larger scale than before. In contrast to any other kind of Arabics 
texts - poetry, history, geography, to name only a few - the early Qur’anic ortho-; 
graphy has not only been preserved in the oldest Arabic manuscripts, but even in; 
the modem editions of the text, by reason of religious respect for the oldest testi¬ 
monies of the revelation. Therefore, in addition to more or less normative treatises: 
on how the Qur’an was or should be written, and in addition to the reports on how) 
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the script was “read” by the early authorities, we can use the early manuscripts to 
help us understand the steps of a reform process which eventually led to the 
“Standard Text/’ as printed in Cairo 1924, and now also in Medina. 

: Methodologically, a comparison can be made between those words which are 
written in two or even three different ways in the same old manuscript or in the 
Standard Text. Mostly, the letter alif is involved which, in those cases, originally 
i did not express a long /a;/ sound but either a glottal stop - “vocalized” by a (later) 
“zero-vowel” ( sukun ) or by any short vowel - or a diphthong (if we prefer the 
. theory that the glottal stop had widely died out in early Arabic) - or generally a 
short vowel. The old manuscripts show that “any short vowel” could not only be 
-written with an alif at the outset of a word, but also in the middle, or even at the 
; end. This older “defective” orthography has also been preserved in many words of 
the Standard Text, although not as frequently as in the manuscripts. However, in 
both kinds of text we find the orthography of these words “enriched” by an addi¬ 
tional waw or ya ’ as matres lectionis, or we find that the same words even appear 
in a different orthographic shape. If these observations take the historical aspect 
Kmto. account, it should be possible to discern the relative age of the orthographic 
-. solutions - at least in some cases. 

' |. The introduction of the matres lectionis makes sense only if the pronunciation 
. of an existing alif can be made more evident as a (short) /u/ or lil sound. However, 

- if an/a/ sound was involved - like in the accusative of norms, for example - the alif 
| could remain and need not be removed or substituted. But once the meaning of the 
W?lfhad undergone that change and been narrowed down to designate a short or 
long /a/ sound only, it could no longer symbolize any other vowel. In that case, the 
■insertion of a mater lectionis was necessary. We still encounter the differentiation 
' by matres lectionis in the Standard Text, where both orthographies coexist: 


pr(3) mala’Ju (e.g. 7:60) 

|JPj||§|(4) mala’Ji (e.g. 2:246) 

|p: (5) is malalahu” (e.g. 10:88), with 

if 



and ijLdf malawuJ (e.g. 23:24), 
and mala’Jiyhi 1 ’ (e.g. 7:103), 

alternative writing in the Standard Text 

Ip Finally, and in the perception of the later exegetes, the alif became generally 
"^associated with an /a/ sound — except in the position at the outset of a word, which 
ipis still valid today. This development or reform was a gradual one: in Classical 
ip',Arabic it ended up in the alif s almost complete similarity with the nature of the 
waw and the yd’ as matres lectionis, which are now common to indicate the long 
:/a:/. sound. 

; , Even beyond the introduction of the matres lectionis in order to gain more 
^-.transparency for understanding or reading, the Qur’anic orthography still retains 
\a few features which can only be explained as the remnants of an early effort to 
[(ensure the proper recitation of the text. These variants will be called ortho-epic. 
s/Although this category concerns mainly the alif, analogous observations can be 
/made with the waw or the ya. However, while the ortho-epic treatment of the 
ffaiha-alifissue will be in the foreground, the ortho-epic writing of the waw or yd ’ 
mentioned only briefly. 
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The orthography of the Standard.Text is full of inconsistencies, as if they became . 
petrified at a time when an orthographic reform had started but had not yet become 
effective in the whole Qur’an. Of course, Muslim scholars like Ibn Abl Dawud 
al-Sijistanl (d. 316/928), al-Darii (d. 444/1052), and later Ibn al-Jazarl ; 
(d. 833/1429) and al-Suyutt (d. 911/1505), or even modem scholars like A1 Imam, 
were aware of this situation, and they wrote down eclectic observations on the 
Qur’anic orthography of this or that word in this or that verse. Although the inten- 
tion of those old authorities might have been to limit the extent of variant writings 
(and readings) they were not able to realize the dynamic development of Arabic 
orthography as a process of accumulation and growing precision in the scriptural 
rendering. Their theory about the defective writing of words was to see the; 
phenomenon as a convention of the scribes in order to make the script “shorter” 

- to take away something “superfluous ( za'id ),” to write it “defectively / hadhf" 

- which tacitly implies that the plene writing according to the rales of Classical 
Arabic were the original “mother of the book / umm al-kitab” (Q 13:39; 43:4) in 
heaven, on the “preserved tablet / lawh mahjuz" (Q 85:22). 

However, the orthographic variants in a corpus which has treasured up so many 
pre-classical elements enable us to discover many details of their orthographic 
history - all the more so if we take the early manuscripts of the Qur’an into 
account, because, for lack of a critical edition of the Qur’ an, we cannot rightly be 
sure that the Standard Text is really the “rasm 'Uthmarii", i.e. the earliest possible : 
shape of the text. 

Therefore, the idea of this chapter is not to look back from the orthography of 
Classical (or modem) Arabic which has become (mostly) explicit or plene, but oni 
the contrary to follow up the steady enrichment of the Arabic script (as encountered 
in the earliest manuscripts) by the invention or application of new signs and devices. ? 

Generally and until today there has been no need for a differentiation in the. 
rasm between the vocalizations of the alif at the outset of a word: £1 'akhitn, ii-1 
'ukhtun, 'ikhwatun. This is the normal or evident case for those who are 
familiar with the vocabulary and the grammar of Arabic. Yet the Qur’an is not an 
“ordinary” text! Naturally, and in spite of its complicated structure, the text had to 
be represented in script on the one hand, but disambiguated on the other, if the 
written shape was - or became in the course of time - misleading. 

An important instrument for the definition of a vowel’s quality was the inser-; 
tion of matres lectionis, i.e. (mainly) of the vowel letters waw and yd ’, next to the 
alif, in order to specify the alifs phonetic quality. Of course, their use was already 
common for the definition of the long vowels <" + w>= /u:/ and <' + y> = /i:/. But 
the Qur’anic Standard Text, as well as the early manuscripts, teach us that a 
reform was taking place which went far beyond that, making use of the matres 
lectionis on a much larger scale than before. In contrast to any other kind of Arabic 
texts - poetry, history, geography, to name only a few - the early Qur’anic ortho¬ 
graphy has not only been preserved in the oldest Arabic manuscripts, but even in 
the modem editions of the text, by reason of religious respect for the oldest testi¬ 
monies of the revelation. Therefore, in addition to more or less normative treatises 
on how the Qur’an was or should be written, and in addition to the reports on how 
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the script was “read” by the early authorities, we can use the early manuscripts to 
help us understand the steps of a reform process which eventually led to the 
“Standard Text” as printed in Cairo 1924, and now also in Medina. 

Methodologically, a comparison can be made between those words which are 
written in two or even three different ways in the same old manuscript or in the 
- Standard Text. Mostly, the letter alif is involved which, in those cases, originally 
did not express a long /a:/ sound but either a glottal stop - “vocalized” by a (later) 
“zero-vowel” ( sukun ) or by any short vowel - or a diphthong (if we prefer the 
theory that the glottal stop had widely died out in early Arabic) - or generally a 
short vowel. The old manuscripts show that “any phort vowel” could not only be 
written with an alif at the outset of a word, but also in the middle, or even at the 
end. This older “defective” orthography has also been preserved in many words of 
the Standard Text, although not as frequently as in the manuscripts. However, in 
both kinds of text we find the orthography of these words “enriched” by an addi¬ 
tional waw or ya ’ as matres lectionis, or we find that the same words even appear 
in a different orthographic shape. If these observations take the historical aspect 
into account, it should be possible to discern the relative age of the orthographic 
solutions - at least in some cases. 

■ The introduction of the matres lectionis makes sense only if the pronunciation 
of an existing alif can be made more evident as a (short) hi/ or /i/ sound. However, 
if an /a/ sound was involved - like in the accusative of nouns, for example - the alif 
could remain and need not be removed or substituted. But once the meaning of the 

, alif had undergone that change and been narrowed down to designate a short or 
long /a/ sound only, it could no longer symbolize any other vowel. In that case, the 
insertion of a mater lectionis was necessary. We still encounter the differentiation 

■ by matres lectionis in the Standard Text, where both orthographies coexist: 

(3) mala'Ju (e.g. 7:60) and ijliif malawuJ (e.g. 23:24), 

(4) mala'Ji (e.g. 2:246) and mala'Jiyhi y (e.g. 7:103), 

(5) j£jU mala]ahu w (e.g. 10:88), with no alternative writing in the Standard Text. 

Finally, and in the perception of the later exegetes, the alif became generally 
- associated with an /a/ sound - except in the position at the outset of a word, which 
is still valid today. This development or reform was a gradual one: in Classical 
Arabic it ended up in the alif s almost complete similarity with the nature of the 
waw and the yd ’ as matres lectionis, which are now common to indicate the long 
• /a:/ sound. 

Even beyond the introduction of the matres lectionis in order to gain more 
transparency for understanding or reading, the Qur’anic orthography still retains 
a few features which can only be explained as the remnants of an early effort to 
ensure the proper recitation of the text. These variants will be called ortho-epic. 
Although this category concerns mainly the alif, analogous observations can be 
/made with the waw or the ya ’. However, while the ortho-epic treatment of the 
i fatha-alif issue will be in the foreground, the ortho-epic writing of the waw or ya ’ 
is mentioned only briefly. 





The ha ’ is the fourth mater lectionis, but it is relatively rare and will be treated 4 
separately. :: 


1.1 The additional waw at the beginning of a word 

In old manuscripts, and before vocalization by red dots or other means had been 
invented, the only way to gain more precision for the vocalization of the first alif 
was by the mater lectionis. The task consisted mainly in the differentiation 
between homographs. Thus, we find 

(6) uUU (oLdlS) fa_3ula'yika (ms. D 2 ) for dUJjti in StT (Q 7:9), or 

(7) JlQl) luliy (mss. DH) for Jjl in StT (Q 35:1), or 4 

(8) Sjl tfj) luwlu) (mss. CDF 3 ) for UjI in StT (e.g. 3:7). 

The Arabic version in parenthesis is the vocalized interpretation of the rasm as 
found in the manuscript. The more common writing in the Standard Text as well 
as in the manuscripts has the mater lectionis waw in the first syllable, numbers (6) ; 
and (7). As for (8) I have not found a manuscript version in which Vyl is written 
without the waw in the first syllable, but this could be due to the fact that such a 4 
writing of the word would result in a highly ambiguous *J\, to be read as Sit Julu]' 1 
(For the second mater lectionis in this word see below, 1.2.1 (31).) 

Another kind of differentiation concerns the more exact definition of the verbal 
stem. A prominent example is ’ 

(9) sajuwriykum, in Standard Text 7:145 and 21:37, but also in mss. . 

CFH. - The possible reason for the addition of the waw is to define the causative ; 
(IV.) stem and to prevent the reading sajlaraykum / “I shall see you.” j 

Bergstrasser has proposed for this and other examples that the “superfluous alifa” 
possibly represent a long /a:/ in front of a following hamza , 4 so that the pronuncia- | 
tion might have been | 

sa-^urikum instead of Li in the StT, or 

la-’usallibannakum instead of inStT7:124,20:71,26:49, or 

la-’adbahannahu instead of in StT 27:21. 

As we can see, the phonetic interpretation of the script in the Standard Text is a, ■■ 
short /a/ in the prepositions sa- or la-, and not a long one, because of its position J 


1 For details on the manuscripts used see the bibliography of manui 
! Precisely 3:7,18 in ms. C; 8:75,38:29,39:9 in ms. D; 13:19 in m 
t GdQ3, 48ff. 
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before the hamza, as Bergstrasser suggests. This implies that the alif originally 
represented the hamza, and the additional waw in the first two examples is a mater 
lectionis to ensure the reading of an initial lul. 

However, the case of his third example is quite different. Although Bergstrasser 
4 : does not take the historical orthography into account (why the writing of two 
k'-- alifsl) he is right to propose the pronunciation iIzd&i with a long /a:/, but for a 
' different reason: the alif is the ortho-epical plene writing of a fatha before a hamza 
(cf. below 3.4.3). Similar readings are proposed by Bergstrasser for ^fiVcf. below 
(50) and for S cf. below 3.4.3. 

In another verse, however, the word ’uffkum is written less explicitly, i.e. 
f. without a mater lectionis : 

(10) maJ ]uriykum, in StT 40:29 (as well as in mss. like K). 

One should expect to find more examples of this kind of matres lectionis, since the 
text of the Standard Edition contains many verbal forms parallel to this constella¬ 
tion. 5 However, to my knowledge, there is only 

(11) la_]usal s iban s ahum in 7:124; 20:71 and 26:49, which have a waw 
as a mater lectionis after - although this waw is neither realized in the Standard 
Text nor in the few early manuscripts which I could consult (CFGHK), but - 
amazingly enough - is in a few recently printed Mushafs, mainly in the Indian 
traditon, and also in a Libyan-Yemeni edition in the Qalun ‘anNaff tradition (see 

. below 3.4.3, in editions # 1-4, 6-8; see Bibliography 4.2). 

4. A parallel example is possibly 

(12) iji J\ iuwduw'J in StT 6:34, contrary to tjst in ms. D. 

In this case, the Standard Text shows the “correct” (Classical) orthography with 
the waw, while it is written in manuscript D - erroneously or not? - with an 
alif only. 

Finally, the Standard Text has 
(13 a) tawuz s uhum (Q 19:83) 


5 Other examples without an initial mater lectionis in the Standard Text are: wa_li_'Jutim‘a (Q 
/ 2:150), laJJukaPiran'a (Q 3:195, 5:12), la'Judhilan’ahum (Q 3:195, 5:12), lajlutfil'an’ahum (Q 
4:119), la 'Jumamiyan’ahum (Q 4:119), sa_’Junzilu (Q 6:93), la_'Juqat’iSan'a (Q 7:124, 26:49), 
sajlulqiy (Q 8:12), la 'Juzay’inan’a (Q 15:39), la_'Jugwiyan’ahum (Q 15:39, 38:82), sa_' 
: Junab’iyuka (Q 18:78), la_'Mad s iban’ahu (Q 27:21), sa_'Jurhiquhu (Q 74:17), sa_'Ju 5 iiyhi (Q 
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(13 b) ^jjb taJuwzfuhum 

which in turn is likely to contain the waw as a mater lectionis, so that an original 
* ta]uz s uhum has to be assumed, although this could not be documented so 
far. But we may take the historical sequence from 

^jb * —► jij jb in mss. AF .—*■ in the Standard Text 

for granted, especially if we take into account the well-documented sequence of 

(14 a) \i(i) duJ inms.G.e.g. 57:21,29; 

h(ii) dii in ms. A (Q 4:36) and H (Q 40:3), cf. below ad (90); 
(14 b) Iji('ji) duw“J in mss. ACDGF, e.g. 13:6, and 

(14 c) j> duw throughout in the Standard Text 

The three stages a, b, and c show the development of the orthography: in a period 
when the alif had become mainly associated with the /a/ sound, the addition of the 
waw was felt to define more precisely the vocalization of the alif with a /u/ sound. 
In the next stage, however, the alif was felt to be irritating; it was considered to be 
a scribal error and taken out of the rasm. As a proof for the oldest concept of an 
alif s value in (13b) and (14a) we may adduce a word from the scriptio inferior in 
the HijazT palimpsest DAM 6 01-27.1, 

(15) Wj *(Q 15:64) 

which has to be read definitely as tulmaruna; see Figure 6.1, center. As the context 
of the passage does not allow for a different reading, i.e. an active voice hyJAi, we 
can be sure that the scribe was aware to write the passive voice 5_>5*t3 tu] maruna 
in this way! However, the Standard Text has bSj»'£ which would imply a change 
in the orthographical concept. 

1.2 The additional waw at the end of a word 
1.2.1 Plene writing of the short vowel !u/ 

If the last syllable of a word ends on a short /u/, this vocalization is expressed in 
the Fu’ad Mushaf in two different ways. As for the writing of nouns we have: 

(16) k naba’lu (Q 9:70) and I# (Q 14:9), 

(17) malalu (Q 7:60) and tjlxK (Q 23:24), 

(18) C&4> du?afak(Q 2:266) and (Q 14:21), 



|(19) id nasa'k (Q 6:83) and fjd (Q 11:87), 

(20) lUi du?a'] u (Q 13:14) and \pi (Q 40:50). 

This double orthography proves that the process of reform has not yet taken posses- 
• sion of the whole text. The disambiguation by the regular application of the vowel 
: : letters waw and ya ’ as matres lectionis certainly would have led to a more homog- 
-- enous orthography. However, before this homogeneity was achieved a far more 
effective device had been found, which did not necessitate a revision of the whole 
j rasm any more: the words in question could remain as they were at a certain moment, 
as if petrified, but the new vocalization systems of red dots (or the later system of 
miniature oblique alifs,ya s and wows) could be laid over any previous orthography 
in order to maintain (or achieve or pretend) the ‘phonetic’ identity of the words. 

Although we cannot prove so far that the word 'imru'un belongs to this 
category of an inserted mater lectionis waw, we notice that 

.(21) in StT 4:176 is like it in ms. C (\j v'), but in ms. G. 

The accusative tyjf in StT 19:28, however, shows that an original nominative \y\* 
would not seem to be far-fetched, especially if we look at the writing of its 
1 feminine counterpart o yA and its extensions (Q 2:282; 3:35; 3:40; 27:57). 

■ It seems that the insertion of the waw as a mater lectionis had reached the verbal 
forms more completely than the nouns, because we do not find alternative 
writings (i.e. without the waw) in the Standard Text in these cases: 
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(Q 43:18) 
(Q 75:13) 
(Q 16:48) 


(24) \ j-ls yunas'awul 

(25) yunab’awul 

(26) 'i^5 yatafay'awuJ 

So far, the older orthography without the vowel letter wdw has been observed only 
in one case: 

(27) Jatawak s aju (ms. H), instead of(Q 20:18) in StT. 

If we consult the old manuscripts we can find many more examples of the old; 
orthography among nouns, as compared with the (relatively) more advanced 
orthography of the Standard Text: 

(28) fi'hi ma'iukum (ms. D) instead of jJjU (Q 67:30), 

(29) *Vjf gaza'Juhum (ms. AC) instead of 'fjVJr (Q 3:136), 

(30) suraka'iu (ms. A) instead of (Q 6:94). 

Of course, the original script in the manuscripts (left side) does not show vocaliza¬ 
tion signs. I have equipped it here with the dagger alif, the hamza and the damma 
in examples (27) to (30) in order to visualize the function of the alifs in the 
manuscripts. 

We observe that the wdws are inserted behind the alif (28, 29) because that way 
the alif could now be interpreted as representing the long /a'./ sound. In examples.; 
(27) and (30) the wdws were placed before the final alifs, which in turn lost their 
quality as glottal stops but were retained in script, though now considered to be 
“superfluous (zd ’ida)". 

Although ijS ji occurs in the Standard Text 17 times with two wdws as matres 
lectionis, the second wdw is absent in a few manuscripts: 

(31) M (4 jV) Juwlu’j in mss. CDF 7 for iJjl Juwluw'J in SfT. 

The evidence of this “defective” writing at the end of the word in the manuscripts 
is a strong argument against the primordial existence of a long /u:/ vowel in the 
second syllable: if the word’s ending was in fact the vowel Ini and not /a/ - which 
I do not doubt because of the later writing with a mater lectionis wdw as \jlj\ - 
then it must have been a short Inf, originally expressed by the alif only. Such a : 
final alif would then have had the quality to express any short vowel, the /a/ like 
in i'yc-, the Ini in this example or in IS"_p\, and as an Id in examples like or 
V, below. The alif at the end of a word, without a mater lectionis, will be treated 
later in section 3.3. 


Precisely 3:7,18 in ms. C; 8:75,38:29,39:9 in ms. D; 13:19 in mss. CDF. 
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X This also concerns the question about the function of the final alif in words like 
% ’idha, or IsS, ’ana, or the negation % la. Evidently, these alifs are not meant to 
.designate long /a/ sounds, but the short vowel /a/. If we combine this observation 
with the fact that all of the three Arabic vowels could be expressed by a simple alif 
at the end, then we come to the conclusion that the leading idea of this orthog- 
V-raphy was its quality as a glottal stop, so that its function in a modem rendering of 
' the Arabic script could be illustrated like this: Sj/feW/is/k/ii. 

a 1.2,2 Plene writing of the (long?) vowel /u(:)/ 

tgTn the Standard Text the masculine plural of the perfect verbs 

(32) jiU in2:61,90; 3:112; (from U: * plus mater lectionis?), 

- (33) jtU- e.g. in 3:184; 7:116 (from W* plus mater lectionis!), 

88 ( 34 ) J& in 2:226 (fromti * plus mater lectionis ?) 

is regularly written with a final wdw; this is found also in manuscripts C and G, and 
even in the Ottoman/Turkish tradition. 8 Only the orthography of modem Arabic 
would add the “usual” ending so that the words would appear as \ jj\S, 1 and 
V ljjd, in analogy to endings like \ Perhaps the Standard Text 

| (35) \jj\i in 8:72,74 

■- was brought into harmony with the modem expectations by adding the final alif, 
because the rasm of mss. DFK has only jj\ although the following word 
shows the “normal” plural ending with an alif. 

. _ If we understand the wdw in the words in question as a mater lectionis, this 
, would mean that the Ivd ending of the plural was originally short. If, however, the 
■: -plural ending was a long /u:/, one would have to regard the wdw as the “normal” 
Z ..plene writing of the long In:/, the alif not being disambiguated by a mater lectionis. 
In either case - and this is important - there is no final alif\ 

- ' This leads to the question: where does the “superfluous alif" at the end of the 
masculine plural come from? It is certainly part of the cultural tradition, because 

| the Jews who write Arabic with their Hebrew alphabet do not observe that mle, 
Hand neither do Jews who write Yiddish observe orthographical rules valid for 
German. There have been theories about the meaning of the “superfluous alif, alif 
:otiosum.” The most plausible of these is that it served as a “marker” in script to 
^designate the verbal plural as in i However, this is a weak argument in view 
Kof the history of writing: Even if the alif is “otiose” in the phonetical sense it has 


= <Ar 16/3- Oz?ay 15.1> (see Bibliography 4.2) where the 
it the concept of vocalization is different: jfe, lL-undei 
Ida" (“lengthen!”) is written. 
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to be explained as a fact of historical orthography. We have already seen (cf. . 
above, no. 14) that the waw in, e.g. 1 \J>, has been an insertion in order to clarify the 
quality of the alif as a In/ vowel. In the development of the Arabic orthography it j 
seems that as little as possible of the rasm has been excluded or was substituted by 
another letter. This implies, as in the case of Ijj, that the alif in twas there 
even before the waw was, so that the original concept of the word was in fact' 
with a short final Ini. So far, we cannot prove this orthography in the manu¬ 
scripts - although we should be aware that there are “dual” forms in the Qur’an 
like which are possible candidates for the' interpretation of plurals. But such :j 
an investigation has to take the context into account, which cannot be done here. 

Another example of the use of a “superfluous” alif is the masculine plural of 
some nouns, like 

(36) i10:90 in the Standard Text, instead of in Classical Arabic. 

Maybe it can be qualified to be a “wrong” analogy to the verbal plural Ijij, e.g. in 
9:110. Thus, the orthography of J4 in CA could have been the starting point for the 
addition of an alif, in analogy to the verbal plural forms like \ In a text other 
than the Qur’an, Muhammad b. Habib’s (d. 245/860) K. al-Muhabbar" 1 even ■ 
verbal forms of the singular with a weak third radical are written with a waw plus 
alif at the end, although Classical Arabic would only allow for a waw, such as: 

1 jjij instead of jju (p. 243) 1jyj instead of jjj (p. 200) 

1jiJcs instead of jsxs (p. 210) 1 y>-j\ instead of y?j\ (p. 241,261) 

\jjkj instead of jyu (p. 197, 369) \instead of (p. 498) 

In this orthography any ending of a long In:/ has an alif added. Although the ortho¬ 
graphic peculiarities of the manuscript 10 used by the editor Ilse Lichtenstadter go 
back to the third century of the Hijra, 11 the writing of any long In:/ with a final alif 
seems to be a relatively late orthographical development. It is plausible that the 
writing of fi without an alif is an earlier phase, corresponding to the orthography 
of Classical Arabic. 

However, it remains a matter of speculation so far whether the writing with the ; 
alif is related to orthographies like iii* or its parallel Vi etc.: If the alif was written 
originally in order to secure any final vowel, this would mean that the nominal 


9 Muljammad b. Habib (d. 245/860): K. al-Muljabbar, ed. I. Lichtenstadter, Hyderabad: Da’irat 
at-Ma'arif 1942 (reprint Beirut: al-Maktab al-Tijan li-l-Tiba‘a wa-l-Nashr wa-l-Tawzf, no year 
[ca 1980]). 

10 London, British Museum, 2807. 

11 The editor remarks on p. 512 that the names of "Khalid, Ibrahim, al-Nu'man, Malik, al-Harith, 
Sufyan and sometimes of §alih” were written defectively, i.e. without an alif. This feature is (still?) 
common in other manuscripts'of the third century. Names which would contain a madda in modem 
writing are written with two alifs, like Jj>II instead of Jol for Amul (350). Perhaps this is the begin¬ 
ning of the madda sign in the history of the Arabic script? 
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I ; plural ending was originally a short /u/, not a long one, as the orthography of 
_SS£lassical Arabic and of today might suggest. 

*!§- 

1.3 Ortho-epic variants of the waw 

§| ‘ 1.3.1 Omission of the waw before the article al- in the Standard Text 
*'' Usually, orthography is a simplified method to represent the phonetical features of 
1 - a language; in the case of Arabic the words generally keep their shape as if they 
Iff would occur alone, in isolation. The proper phonetical interpretation is then an addi- 
I" tional “art” which follows other rules. A good example for this is the Arabic article 
<’al->, which is always written in this way, although the ortho-epic rules say that 

jfS: • the lam has to be assimilated to the following “sun”-letter; 

ft - • while the alif takes the preceding vowel, this vowel becomes short if it was 

lU long before. 

■ Thus, the correct pronunciation of Sura 17:11 jiisy would shorten the 
6 written long In:/ (or li'.l or /a:/) under the influence of the following article. So, 
Jff there is an orthographical rule to write a long vowel, but a contradicting rule to 
fe read this vowel as a short one. However, there are a few exceptions to the ortho¬ 
epy,, graphic rules in the Standard Text, which can only be explained by the application 
.of the ortho-epic rule of shortening a long vowel due to the following article: 

(37) Jl£_34(Q 17:11,23:117,54:6,96:18) insteadof Jl jibs and 
§// (38) J\ (Q 42:24) instead of J\ in Classical Arabic. 

sphere is even one exception in 42:34, where the “defective” version Ais occurs in 
fgv a position which could not be explained by an ortho-epic argument. 

if-: (39) (Q66:4) insteadof J inCA. 

This writing of an active participle is in contrast to J\ \ (Q 44:15) or &\ 1 
;(Q 2:249) where even a final alif is added - perhaps in analogy to the frequent 
plural ending of nouns as in \ fs. 

,1.3.2 Lengthening of a waw 

1‘TIormally,” this feature occurs in the final position of suffixes (-hu w , -humu' v , 
.-kumu™); this lengthening is even enforced if the following word starts with a 
jhamza: -hu”~, -humu w ~, -kumu”'". Although this is expressed by a small additional 
waw (or yd ’ in similar cases), in the modem editions of the Qur’an this ortho-epic 
modification is not part of the rasm. In this respect the small waw or yd' are 




comparable to the “dagger alif.” More interesting is the occurrence of these small 
vowel letters within the words, which are sometimes hardly distinguished from 
the bigger normal letters. 

(40) 5,51s DaJwu w d thus in StT 16 times (e.g. 34:10). i 

In old manuscripts the writing is usually ,1 J3 , which makes sense, since one could : 
not necessarily expect, in old manuscripts, a plene writing of the /a:/ in the first ? 
syllable. But the only two early bearers of the name “1V5S / Du’ad” were presum¬ 
ably Christians 12 whose names were certainly “David”! Thus, the alif can be 
explained by indicating either a glottal stop plus a short vowel or a short vowel 
after the mute preceding letter: s or 45- s. This is not a unique case. In a very • 
similar configuration we find that siil of the Standard Text (Q 14:37) is written as 
uUUsStil in manuscripts D and H. It would have-been natural to expect that in 
Arabic the name of David is written 5 / Dawiyd (DawTd), according to its I 
Hebrew/Syriac origin, but this orthography would have immediately been associ- ; 
ated with xsjl, which is “a poor little mite” and thus not really appropriate for a H 
revered prophet! 

The next examples from the Standard Text are not related to the alif. They have : 
more in common with similar problems which occur in writing two yd’s (cf -!| 
below 2.3.2). However, they raise the question whether the insertion of the small 
waw or ya ’ is due only to (later) grammatical consciousness and not based on the 
actual pronunciation /jalu:na, jasu:/ at the time when the rasm was fixed. 1 

(41) &5I5 yalwu w na in StT, e.g. 3:78, .;| 

(42) ij/j wu-riyain StT 7:20, 

(43) \JHS3 li_yasu w ~'uw”J in StT 17:7. 

In this final case the different orthographic solutions in some recent Qur’an 
editions seem worth citing: 13 


12 Abu Du’ad Jariya b. al-Hajjaj al-lyadi, al-HIra, ca. 480-540 or 550 AD, cf. Sezgin, GAS II, 167 
seq., and Abu Du’ad YazTd b. Mu'awiya b. ‘Umar al-Ru'asT, al-Hijaz, cf. Sezgin, GASH , 414. ; : 

13 The numbers used here are abbreviations for Qur'an editions whose full bibliography is found 
below in section 4.2. - StT is the Standard Text fclaf? 'an 'A?im; # 8 and # 7 are QalOn 'an Nafi' 
versions; # 9 and # 10 are Warsh 'an Nafi' versions; # 1 is the Indian; and # 18 is the Ottoman; 
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1.3.3 Correcting the pronunciation of the waw 
.' The orthography of a couple of nouns shows the influence of Syriac, with a waw 
where the Arabic language would prefer the pronunciation with an /a/ sound. 

- (44) salawta in Standard Text e.g. 2:83, 

(45) zakawfa in StT e.g. 2:83, 

. (46) \_&^t ribaw'J in StT e.g. 2:276, 

I? (47) ijiiS hayawfa in StT e.g. 2:86, 

I (48) sjiilL gadawti in StT 6:52; 18:28. 

The old “Syriac” writing preserved in the rasm was “Arabized” later by the addi¬ 
tion of a small (ortho-epic) alif on top of the waw. A similar feature is the writing 
I of a small alif on top of the yd ’ (cf. below 2.3.3). Generally, the small letter on top 
/ indicated the “correct” pronunciation of the vowel letter underneath, according to 
| Classical Arabic. 

The application of this method is not limited to the re-definition of vowel 
S letters but occurs - in the Standard Text at least - with the Sad also: ikj.5 in 
f. 7:69; Xscj in 2:245; the opposite pronunciation is expressed in in 

52:37, and similarly 88:22. In both cases the alternative spelling with a sin 
g|is a variant observed in the Standard Text as well as in other transmissions and 
■ manuscripts. 


Like the addition of a 
value of the alif. 


>, the ya ’ was used to disambiguate the phonetical 


_ 2.1 The additional ya at tlie beginning of a word 
. (49) uuL.% li_’Jiyla'fi and ^4 ’jplafihim in StT 106:1,2. 

1 If JiylaJfi is considered to be a direct derivation of the root ’ -1-f the verbal noun of 
; the fourth stem would be, in Classical Arabic, whence G>%>\ by assimilation; 
|| its yd ’ would be written “plene”, exactly as in Sura 106:1. Then the problem is 
, with the second occurrence of the word in the next verse: Ji y la'fihim. Here the yd ’ 
||is|not part of the rasm; it is added separately between the initial alif and the 
t' following/dm: 

There are two possible explanations for the different orthography. Either the 
second rasm (without the yd ’) is the older one — and the scriptio dijfcilior - in that 
case the first rasm is an example of a mater lectionis in order to ensure the vocal¬ 
ization of the alif as a short /i/ sound. This implies that the word is not derived 
| from the root ’-1-f, but it had to be protected from misreading, say, of jST / 
“thousands of.” Or the first rasm is the correct one, and the second one was 
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made identical with the first one by adding the small ya', and by that correcting 
an old erroneous writing, without interfering with the inherited rasm of 
the text. Nevertheless, it is strange that a second rasm could preserve its 
wrong orthography side by side with the “correct” one. Regardless, the double 
appearance of this hapax legomenon raises the suspicion that its real meaning has 
been forgotten. 

If we take the writing of 

(50) Vfajiyn in the Standard Text (Q 3:144,21:34) 

as a model for the use of the yd' as a mater lectionis, it is interesting that its rasm 
is not different from the other printed editions of the Qur’an which are listed in 
the following tables — although this is not the case if we consider manuscripts, cf.. 
below (59). The pronunciation does not differ either between the “readings.” 
However, we observe a concept of vocalization of the (same) rasm that differs 
between the Standard Text and editions # 8, 9, 13, 14 and 17 (cf. Bibliography 
4.2) on the one side, with and the Indian and Ottoman editions represented by 
#1,2, and 19 on the other side, with ^JSt. In the first case the ya ’ of the rasm is 
considered to be “superfluous (zd ’ ida ),” whereas in the second the alif is marked as 
such by the small circle. Bergstrasser proposes that the pronunciation of is 
possibly (’a-fa-’in), 14 the stress being on the second syllable because of the 
following hamza. However, if the yd’is considered to be a mater lectionis for an lil ' 
sound before, this interpretation has certainly to be abandoned, cf. also above 
section 1.1 (9). 

Usually small particles like ’in, ’inna, etc. are “below the radar” of concord- ? 
ances, to use Thomas Milo’s expression. However, they are listed in FlttgePs and 
in the Iranian Qur’an concordance edited by RowhanT (see Bibliography 4.3). The 
following list contains a choice of particles in the Standard Text which are now 
interpreted as contextually valid compositions of the interrogative particle ’a- at 
the outset. Their orthography is compared with their equivalents in a few recently 
printed editions of the Qur’ an: 

I „ . . I __ ["Modem editions, numbers according to Bibliography, I 


| Q- | W. 1 B. ] D. Kh. OL 


36:19 = Standard T. 1 2 8 


No variant writing of the ras 


GdQ3, 48ff. 
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= Standard T. 

n 

El 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Z1 

- 

37-52 


zl 

II 

8 

9 

13 

14 

ill 

19 



Kg 

Jn 

I] 


r 

dL 





Sz 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

□ 


■ Only the Indian tradition (#1,2) is in conformity with the rasm of the Standard 
■, Text; in the other editions (# 8, 9,13,14,17,19) one “tooth” is lacking. 

I 1 11 ’^=*4 [ 6:19 | = StandardT/| © | © | 8 | 9 | 13 j 14 | 17 | © | 

The same writing of the word occurs in 27:55,29:29 and 41:9. No variant writing 
of the rasm in all editions consulted. 


79:10 f. 

= Standard T. 

£ 

© 

- 

- 

13 

14 

17 

© 


ww~ 

iT 1 


8 

9 

21 

22 

22 

- 


Although the rasm is the same in all editions consulted, # 8 (Qalun) and # 9 
(Warsh) read the indicative in Q 79:11. 

(53) | iLt... ^ [ 37:35 f. [ =StandardT. | © | © | 8 | 9 | 13 | 14 | 17 | © | 
No variant writing of the rasm in all editions consulted. 

} (54) | ,, \i>\ | 13:5 | = Standard T. | © | © | 8 | 9 [ 13 [ 14 | 17 | © | 

the same writing of the word occurs in 17:49, 98; 23:82; 32:10; 37:16, 53. No 
variant writing of the rasm in all editions consulted. 

= Standard T. I © I © I - I - I 13 I 14 I 17 I © 

(55) \Ll.. \U 27:67 ~ ~ n '~ ~ - 

' ' 15J - - 8 9 - - - - 

Although the rasm is the same in all editions consulted, # 8 (Qalun) and # 9 
(Warsh) read it as a clause of statement, not of question. 


I = Standard T. © © - 
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Although the rasm is the same in all editions consulted, # 8 (Qalun) and # 9 
(Warsh) read ’inna as a clause of statement. 

Except for (51b) in all cases listed above the rasm is the same, although the 
pronunciation differs according to whether the text is interpreted to be interroga¬ 
tive or indicative. The instrument to define the rasm as a question is the insertion 
of the hamza. On the level of the script in the Standard Text and in most of the 
other editions, the hamza is added after the alif, as shown in the tables. However,; 
in the Indian as well as in the Ottoman tradition — in the tables above marked by : 
numbers in a circle ®, @, © - the sequence is inverted: first the hamza without 
kursi, and then the alif, as in Sil\i or life or %. 

However, the ya ' of could well be an old mater lectionis to ensure the 
reading u! instead of J, especially if we take the orthographical variants in the old 
manuscripts into account (57, 58, 59). By a later interpretation of this orthography. 
the ya' tooth could be reinterpreted to be the carrier of a hamza, thereby producing 
an unequivocal question instead of a statement, e.g. dul instead of simply \SjVls). It ; 
would need some research to decide whether the context allows for an indicative 
reading rather than for a question, but this is outside of the scope of this chapter. 
It seems, moreover, that the issue is not restricted to the Arabic language only, but ■; 
that Syriac also needs consideration - which is beyond the competence of the 
author. Therefore, only a list is presented of the different spellings found 
in important old codices; their abbreviations A, B, etc., are unravelled in the 
Bibliography 4.1. A dash signals that the Qur’ anic passage is not part of the manu¬ 
script fragment in question. 

(57) -jJ la_yin in Standard Text, but different in manuscripts: 


Sara: 

Verse 

ms. A 

ms. B 

ms. C 

ms. D 

ms. El 

ms. F 

ms. G 

ms. H 

ms.K 

6:109 

- 

- 

Cel 

of* 


- 

- 

<a> 

ai ■ 

10:22 

- 

- 


- 

- 

fhtf 

Od 

- 

ca» 1 

17:62 

- 

- 


- 

- 

V* 

1 - 

•- 

cel 

35:42 

- 

- 

- 


- 

; - 


- 

cel ii 


(58) wa_layin in Standard Text, but different in manuscripts: 
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■ 29:61 - - - - 

- - 

C&lj 

29:63 - 

- - 

c*lj 

' 30:51 «lj 

Criij . - 

celj 

; 30:58 - 

Cti*J - 

celj 

31:25 - . celj 

- - 

c*lj 

. 35:41 - 

- - 

celj 

; (59) jsf\ 'Ja_fa_'liyn in Standard Ti 

ext, but different in manuscripts: 


: ®. Bra: ms. A ms. B ms. C ms.D 
g: Verse 

ms. El ms. F ms. G ms. H 

ms. 1C 

3.144 «S\ - cJA 

- 


l 21:34 - 

_ C©»V 

^lj\ 


p 2.2 The additional ya ’ at the end of a word 
| - Although the word 

1 (60) Einaba Ji (e.g. Q 6:67; 27:22) and naba'Jiy (Q 6:34) 

jL occurs in two different orthographies in the Standard Text, the “older” version is 
||'7 certainly the one with an alif only, the ya ’ being a mater lectionis : 

(a. (61) yubayfiy' in StT 18:16, but in ms. A confirmed by 

this and other examples by al-Dani; 15 the same is true for 
•'-'.(62)^^ 'liytal'yi in StT 16:90, but in ms. H h>\, Jiyta'Ji, or 

fk- (63) 'Janbal'yihaJ in StT 7:101, but in ms. D: UM, ’Janba'JihaJ. 

The next examples taken from the Standard Text are comparable only in 
ffgprinciple because the second orthography has a suffix -hi at the end of 
the word: 


(64) %il\ mala'Ji (Q 2:246; 38:69) and (e.g. 7:103; 10:75), 

1(65) flslQisl) liqa' Ji (e.g. 6:31,154) and (e.g. 18:105; 29:23). 

Additionally, in the early Quranic manuscripts we find e.g.: 


15 K. al-Muqni'Jt rasm niapahf al-amsar, ma ‘a Kitab al-Naqf I Ortbograpbi 
Koran. Zwei Schriften von Abu 'Amr 'Utman ibn Sa ’Id ad-Darii, ed. Otto Pi 
V Devlet Matbaasi 1932,54. 
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(66) pAjj (jJ'l'jj) wara Jikum (ms. G), 

(67) tjj & min wara’Ji (ms. D), 

(68) JX- (JAi) su'Jiyla (mss. A, D), 

(69) jU (g L) si'Jay (ms. A), 


in StT^Tjj (Q 4:102), 
in StT (Q 42:51), 

in StT Jji suyila (Q 2:108), 

in StT'.j, siy’a (Q 11:77). 


These examples may illuminate a few other odd writings in the Standard Text, 
too: It has preserved the passive voice of W- (=1*. * ja’a), “to come,” in a way : 
which is in line with the previous examples from the manuscripts: 

(70) J? gi'Jay in StT written as gi"J y _ 'a (Q 39:69; 89:23). 

The circle on the a/i/indicates that the alifhas to be disregarded for pronunciation, 
as if only giy'a were written. 

In addition, all of the plentiful occurrences of the word shay’, “thing,” arc 
written uniformly as in the Standard Text, except in 18:23, where we 
find 

(71) li li_sa“Jy'i" written with an alif, which is the normal orthography in most. 

of the early manuscripts. f 

Thus, if we recognize the writing with an alif to be the original letter — before the. 
yd ’ was added as a mater lectionis - we come to the conclusion that the primordial 
vowel involved was a short vowel or two short vowels expressed by an alif alone. 
The Arabic script would have to be interpreted as L/U-/L/3P- Only after the 
alif had lost its old quality and become associated with a long /a:/ was the 
addition of a yd’ necessary. The pronunciation of the first word was certainly!;; 
/su?ila/, whereas the other words were probably pronounced with a short lit as 
/si?a/, /dji?a/, and /Ji?u"/. ;j 


2.3 Ortho-epic variants of the ya’ 

The phenomenon of ortho-epic writing is 
lels in the occasional omission of a waw, 


>t restricted to the ya ’ but has its paral- 
i we have seen, or of an alif, too. 


2.3.1. Omission of the ya’ before the article al- in the Standard Text 

(72) J\oji (Q 4:146), 

(73) (Q 81:16), 

(74) J\JU (Q 37:163), 

(75) J\jU (Q 22:54), 

(76) JIjV: (Q 30:53), 

(77) 3 \_pW (Q 20:12,27:18,28:30, 79:16), 

(78) J\ (Q 36:23). 
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The same observation has been made with the omission of the waw (cf. above 
1.3.1). However, manuscripts have not been looked at in regard to this aspect. The 
opposite of the omission occurs also, but it has no bearing on the conservative 
rasm. It is a later amendment in order to achieve ortho-epical “correctness” against 
the rasm, as in pw^j)(e.g. StT 2:124), or in the reading of Warsh ‘anNafi 1 gjilt 
:;4aUs instead of fZi \i\ £_\51\ in the Standard Text 2:186. In this way grammatical 
(correctness can also be reconstructed, as in al-DuiT’s reading •,) instead of 
• .i'iiiijin the Standard Text 20:63. 


2.3.2 Lengthening of a ya’ before the hamza in the Standard Text 

(The lengthening ( madd , before the hamza) or the doubling (tashdld) of the yd ’ 
depends on the concept of reading certain words like nabiy'u"/ or nabiyW^jS: 



The Qur’an editions quoted here are the same as above (1.3.2). 

Parallel to and the like (cf. above 1.3.2) are those cases where an 
additional yd’ or a hamza was added in superscript, certainly in view of the 
(grammatical rules of Classical Arabic, but possibly not representing the actual 
pronunciation at the time when the rasm was fixed, e.g.: 

(79) in StT 5:111; 61:14, 

(80) csiiiJ in StT 12:91. 

2.3.3 Correcting the pronunciation of the ya’ 

Similar, to the “correction” of the waw by a superscript alif (above 1.3.3) we 
; encounter the same feature of vocalization with the yd ’: 

(81) lljjllf tawrayta e.g. StT 3:3. 

;; Much has been speculated about this orthography (cf. Diem, Unters. 1:248-50). 
We may add that the rasm of the word would even allow for the interpretation of 
as the Syriac name of the Torah, and that there is an affinity between the 
letter ra ’ and a following imala vowel, as in 

(82) \fj-i magreyhaJ (= magrehS) in StT 11:41. 

I Generally, the alif Maqsura as in kubra or rama or Jj> mawla is written 
j, with a small alif on top of the yd ’, as in 

|f (83) li) Jilay e.g. in StT 11:36. 
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However, in some transmissions (like Warsh 'an Nafi' in North Africa) of the 
Qur'an every alif Maqsura is indicated by a special sign like the diamond in (82) 
or by a thick dot under the preceding letter. This implies the imala pronunciation, 
/ile:/ or, with the extensions by personal suffixes, /ile:ka, ile:hu, ile:hum/, etc. 
Again, this kind of pronunciation (/ile:hu, ile:hum/, etc.) is part of the system(s) 
observed in the early texts which have been vocalized by red dots. 

In many old manuscripts (e.g. AGK), and in contrast to 'S\, the prepositions 
and are written with an alif fc and b*-. Although the reason for this variant is 
not clear, it seems that it has nothing to do with the relative age of the manuscripts. 

2.4 ya’ instead of alif = Writing the imala? 

Normally, in early texts neither the short /a/ nor long /a:/ were part of the script. 
Consequently, in more cases than not the question remained open whether the 
vocalization was thought to be a fatha or a superscript alif, viz. a “dagger alif ” In 
transcription the uncertain vowel length can be expressed by the letter <!>, 
combining the short vowel <a> with the long vowel <a>, which is only expressed 
later by the dagger alif, or which became substituted by the addition of an alif 
which was thus integrated into the rasm. 

It seems, however, that in a few cases the former ambiguous <l> vocalization 
was not disambiguated by the insertion of an alif into the text, but by a ya' 
instead. I propose to see this phenomenon not as a singular case for the name of : 
Abraham, but in the context of the imala 16 in general, because of a few similar 
examples. 

(84) p* 'Jibra'hiym(’ibrahTm) 

is written thus 54 times in the Standard Text, except in the second Sura, where the 
name is always written without a yd ’ as ^_^t. This latter writing would allow for a 
reading ’Abraham, being completely in line with the Hebrew or Syriac name. 
However, in order to ensure the uniform pronunciation of /ibra:hi:m/, a super¬ 
script ya ’ is inserted in this Sura throughout: Whereas the Standard Text is 

consistent in spelling the name in Sura 2 differently from the other Suras, no such 
clear-cut difference is made in the early manuscripts. 

As for the second Sura, ms. K writes pi»in 2:140. As for the other Suras where 
the Standard Text has y \ throughout, we find in the manuscripts > f \in 3:33 (ms. 
C), 4:125; 19:41; 19:58 (ms. A), 53:37 (ms. D), 16:42 (ms. F). Thus it can be safely 
said that the Standard Text has undergone at least one orthographic revision in 
which either the second Sura became harmonized with f while all other Suras 


16 For the question of Qur’anic orthography and the imala see Bergstrasser/1 
A chapter on the Arabic imala is found in M.S. Howell, A Grammar 
Language, Delhi: Gian Publishing House 1986,4:738-71. 


'Pretzl in GdQ3, 37 fn. 3. 
of Ihe Classical Arabic 
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continued to write ^*^1 - or vice versa. Wemer Diem 17 proposes that *was used 
by the Arabs as a historical Aramaic writing, whereas the writing with a ya ’ repre¬ 
sents the actual pronunciation of the name by the Arabs. This idea does not contra¬ 
dict the following argument for an influence of the imala on the orthography. 

; It is unclear when the specifically Arabic form of the name - in which the spelling 
of the vowel in the last syllable with ayd ’, indicating a pronunciation different from 
the Hebrew and Aramaic - first occurs; it is doubtful that the spelling pj*is pre- 
Islamic, 18 since it has been preserved only in early Islamic (and not pre-Islamic) 
inscriptions. 19 Anyway, we propose to see this orthography as the representation of 
an extreme imala in early Arabic pronunciation, which tended to be written with the 
letter yd ’ rather than with an “alif" for the long /a:/ sound, which was not expressed 
in script in any case. This would mean that the original spelling of the name was 
: /abraha'.m/, although its pronunciation could well have been p* y\, /abrahe:m/. 

Probably only an imala pronunciation of a long /a;/ - which exists in the other 
Semitic languages - could lead to the new orthography with a yd’ in Arabic, 
i because this letter was felt to be closer to the actual pronunciation. In a way, this 
alteration symbolizes the emancipation of Arabic from the scribal traditions of 
akin and/or superior languages, and possibly the “invention” of the Arabic 
alphabet as opposed to the old abjad fell into this early period. In some modem 
Qur’an editions the imala is written as a thick round dot instead of or in addition 
to a kasra; this cannot be reproduced by the available Arabic character sets, except 
f in transliteration: instead of the <i> for the normal Icasra an <e> is used here, and 
\ the “digraph” combination of the <e> with the following yd ’ is marked addition- 
ally by an arch <ey>: libra'heym = Tbrahem. 



;! As can be seen in this table, the unified writing of without a yd’ in the 

■ second Sura is not observed in most of the other Qur’an editions, which are quoted 
: here as above in 1.3.2. 

In the Standard Text there are still a few other graphic traces of the imala writing: 

^ (85) bi_’lay s eymi (bi-’ayyemi), only once in StT written as 
1 (Q 14:5), while the usual orthography has 15151 (Q 3:24) or (Q 3:140). In the 

■ early manuscripts C and K both words are written defectively as U-J and ^11. 

(86) xJu bijlayeydi" (bi-’Syedi") is vocalized differently in StT as bi_ Jayydi n 

. 17 W. Diem, “Untersuchungen zur frilhen Geschichte der arabischen Orthographic I,” Orientalia 48, 
1979,(207-57)227. 

A 18 J. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen. Berlin, Leipzig: de Gruyter 1926,86fF. 

,19 M.A. al-'Ushsh, “Kitabat 'arabiyya," 227-346. The four inscriptions are either undated (viz. 
i; ti 75/97and85/107),oraredatabletothetimeoftheUmayyadreignofal-WalIdb. 'Abdal-Malik, 
# 10/21 and 36/55. In all inscriptions the name is written ^aj,l 
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(Q 51:47). Here, it is likely that the orthography has a different plural in mind which | 
would match with the (existing) secondary plural is\ (cf. the dictionaries). 

Although there is no longer any trace of it in the Standard Text, the old manu- | 
scripts have preserved almost totally the orthography of ’ayatu" (sg.) or 'ayatu" § 
(pi.) written with two yd s instead of one. We propose to interpret the conven- 
tional word 4 as b\; the regular plural would then be cL?!, its modem vocalization . 
in the Standard Text being h\i and 01 At. 

In the early manuscripts, however, the singular 4 is - according to our sources 
- always written as 4J, which is possibly the clue for understanding that the first « 
yd' represents the imala, and so we assume: 

(87) 441 'Jeyyafi(’eya), singular, as in 3:49,20:47 (ms. A), 3:50 (ms. A), 7:106 | 
(ms. J), 13:38 (mss. CDF). 

Theoretically, the reading 441 'Jayyah (’ aya) seems to be also possible, but in that >J 
case we would rather expect a writing with one yd' only, 4-1, like in the Standard J 
Text today. '| 

The plural in the manuscripts is generally c-J or «*>\ or ^1 or Us*.!, which I ?! 
should interpret, in the light of the singular, as or or { yui i \ or U-4.1, as - *_ 

'eyatin, ’eyStihi, ’eySt!, ’eyatina, in the more conventional transcription. % 

(88) rigey hi" (rigelun), instead of in the StT (Q 72:6) occurs in manu¬ 
script D; ” 4 

(89) teyba (teba), instead of in the StT (Q 4:3) in ms. A. 20 

A frequent variant without parallels in the Standard Text is 

(90) 41 Jileyhu" ('ilehu"), instead of ii\ 'Jilahu" in the Standard Text. The variant I 

occurs in 6:19; 6:46; 6:102; 7:65; 10:90'; 23:91 (ms. D), 7:85 (ms. J), 20:14; 40:3 1 
(ms. H). .'J 



Figure 6.2 .rim 

I 

Ms. H (= DAM 01-29.1), first verses of Sura 40; ’ileha (instead Of ’iiaha) is written :§§ 
in the third line, it looks like the following ’ilayhi:' (i J j.^\* 4\yU J U\) d 


n this cf. al-Darn, Al-Muqni\ 71. 


20 Or 
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11*11 n 


& / niLi- 

J-j \>d cy j-j 

£JU_J- ^ ' MoJUfJ ( 


Ms. D (= DAM 01-2811), Sura 10:90; Pre-Islamic rock inscription from Umm 
again the word ’ ileha, in the center. ig-gimal published by E. Littmann, drawing 
from Groiimann, Paldographie II, 17. The 
name in the first line has been read as Abd 

I al-Ulayh, “Servant of the little God”. In fact, 

g_ it is certainly Abd al-Ileh. 

In a more general sense it seems worthwhile to investigate the extent of the imala 
pronunciation in the different “readings,” not only in the center of a word, as in the 
name of Abraham, but also at the end, as in the prepositions J) or ji, or any other 
yp-alif, as in or or or (e.g. see the riwaya of Warsh ‘an 
Nafi‘). 

(91) li_l_Sibeyd (li-l-‘ibed) in ms. H, instead of jL 4) in StT 40:31. 

In this case, there can be no doubt about the intention of the scribe to write the 
normal plural A4J with an imala because the word is in the middle of the rhyme 
sequence al-rashad (verse 29), al-ahzab (verse 30), lil- 'ibad (verse 31), al-tanad 
(verse 32), and had (verse 33). 


!, in the 
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3. The alif 

The basic concept of the letter alif is sometimes visible in the orthography of the; 
Standard Text in comparison with old manuscripts, although one cannot be sure ! 
which of the two preserves the older orthography, e.g.: 

(92) in StT 36:35, as opposed to l ft in ms. D, 

(93) in StT 24:27, as opposed to in A-and Lewis’ Pal., 21 

(94) 5 u,GlQ in StT 6:42; 7:94, instead of LJU in mss. J and Berlin 314, 22 

(95) in StT 33:5, instead of in ms. Berlin 349, 23 

(96) c ijiifU in StT 13:34, instead of in ms. H. 

The dilemma is evident if we observe in the same manuscript H that the 
distribution of the alif is opposite: 

(97) ojll-a in ms. H, instead of bj&A in StT 43:19, or 

(98) oiU-i in ms. Berlin 349, instead of ii&fs in StT 33:13, or 

(99) in ms. A instead of ISJ&A. in StT 16:61. 

A glimpse at this problem must be sufficient for now, with a more thorough j 
investigation reserved for the future. 

3.1 At the beginning 

3.1.1 The preposition ' a- for questions 

In the early manuscripts it was not possible to indicate a question by the preposi¬ 
tion ’a- if the following word already had an alif at the outset. Thus, it became an 
exegetical choice to define a sentence as a question or not, e.g. 

(100) Ja_'idaJ... Ja_'in s aJ in the Standard Text 13:5, or 

(101) 'ajlaslamtum in StT 3:20. 

3.1.2 alif-wa§la 

As a general rule in Classical Arabic the words are written as if they were isolated. 
Any assimilation, lengthening or shortening which happens regularly in the 
spoken language is part of extra reading rules but not part of the rasm. In early ; 
manuscripts, however, we observe exceptions to this rule, especially if the alif at': 
the outset of a word is considered to be an alif-wasla. 

21 GdQ3, 33, fn. 1. 

22 GdQ3, 33. 

23 Ibid. 
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In manuscripts as well as in the orthography of Classical Arabic there are no vari- 
; ants concerning the writing of the one-letter particle li- with the elision of the alif 
in a following definite article,, as in 4 lil s ahi. Thus, in manuscripts (as in D, 5:96 
e.g.) the writing of corresponds perfectly with the writing of sjliii) in the 
Standard Text, in this respect. Perhaps the treatment of li- plus article served as 
v the model for the orthography of other one-letter particles. 

Other than this case it seems that in manuscripts the feature of leaving out of the 
alif-wasla only occurs with qarriari- letters to follow, i.e. when the lam of the 
i. article is not assimilated phonetically to the first letter of the next noun. In this 
respect it probably represents an early orthographic reform — perhaps a regional 
one only - in favor of a more phonetic writing system, 24 but the idea was evidently 
r ' given up again. If we look at the examples below we notice that the alif-wasla was 
; left out mainly after the one-letter particles of li-, bi- and ka-. However, of these 
j three only the particle li- has never been in dispute. The particle bi- has survived 
% in the Standard Text without the ensuing alif in all of the basmalas 25 (jJJ\ pis) of 
the Qur’an, as well as in pis of Suras 11:41; 27:30 and 31. On the other hand, the 
alif-wasla is written p-W in Sura 56:96; 69:51 and 96:1. In the manuscripts the 
dropping of the alif-wasla following the particle bi- is quite common, e.g.: 


■ | Standard Text, Sura: Verse j 

Variant writing 

in early manuscripts 


bi_’Jl_husnay 

53:31 

53:31 D = 




6:73 

6:73 D = 




7:89 

7:89 D = 




16:102 

16:102 DH 


V 

biJJlJjaq’i 

34:48 

34:48 D = 




43:86 

43:86 D 26 = 




45:6 

45:6 D 27 = 



.24 In this regard it is worth noting that in private letters written by Yemenis it is typical to find &Jo\ 
for jyfail. This is a question of competence and not a rule, of course. 

25 The ba ’ of the Basmala is usually written slightly elevated over the ensuing sin; teachers of Arabic 
explain this feature by saying that the higher ba includes the alif graphically (although left out in 
;; script!) of the following word “Ism / name.” In reality the story of the elevated ba' is much simpler and 

i has its foundation in the writing rules observed in the pre-Kufic and Knfic scripts. Even if there were 
no differentiation between consonants by diacritical dots, there was still a differentiation by height 
between letters, which meant different phonemes. In our case the ba ’ had (and has) to be written higher 
(i.e. different) than the following sin, because the three elements of the sin are either written equally 








i Ji 



bi_’Jl_halqi 

50:15 

50:15 H = 

J,U!L 

biJJl_s s aJhili 

20:39 

20:39 H = 



16:69 

16:69 D = 

jjhW 

bijljadli 

1 16:90 

16:90 DH = 


' Not in the Standard Text at all, but in manuscripts the alif-wasla following tt 
particle ka- is left out, though rarely, e.g.: 



kajljafla'mi 

42:32 

42:32 D = 

Jr 

kaJJbatiy 

16:92 

16:92 DH = 


ka_'Jl_higa'rati 

2:74 

2:74 D = 


In the Standard Text it is normal to find that the verbs of the eighth stem are intro¬ 
duced by the alif-wasla, e.g.: 

(102) oiiif la_yini ‘JPahadta in StT 26:29; 

however, if the verb is connected with a preposition, the Alif-Wasla can be 
dropped, as in 

(103) olfJJ la_t?ahadta in StT 18:77, 

but this feature is not unusual in the manuscripts, as in 13:16: 


(104) 'Ja_fa_t s ahadtum 

AiioLSi 'Ja fa ’JPahadtum 


n mss. CF, instead of 
n the Standard Text (Q 13:16). 


3.2 In the middle of a word 

3.2.1 Plene or defective writing of the alif 

There is a group of nouns which evidently always have been written with an alif,. 
both in manuscripts and in the Standard Text, viz. words like ^Lll or jbJl. Perhaps 
these words were the starting point for the growing notion of the alif as a mater 
lectionis for the long /a:/. 

In many cases there is no difference in meaning if the word is written 
defectively or plene, since in many passages the correct interpretation of the 
rasm is evident from the context (as well as the grammar of Arabic). This is : 
true for the frequent double orthographies encountered in the Standard Text 
(as well as in the manuscripts): or iljUs.oii or oUS , or , <y4i orj 
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j,U°r jA*—* or -, etc. It is not necessary to quote all of these 

■ variants in detail. 

Sometimes, however, the insertion of an alif seems to have been an early 
attempt to dissociate two words which, in defective writing, look alike but whose 

■ meanings are different, like ^ qahir and jUs qahhar or 'udn and ofefe 'adan. 

In many cases, due to the absence of the appropriate context, the text can be 

■ read in several different ways according to exegetical needs or other concepts 
. favored by the reading authority. Two examples may suffice to illustrate the 
. variant readings of this kind. 

While the rasm in the early manuscripts makes no difference between the singular 
or plural of the context is clear enough to read in Sura 12:68 and 12:94, but 

to read the plural ijtsis in StT 2:170; 5:104; 11:109; 36:6. Of course, the StT writing 
goes back to a defective version without the second alif, and thus was identical 
with the singular in the first orthographical stage. In the same way the context as 
well as the exegesis has to decide whether the singular or the plural is to be read 
-in those early manuscripts which do not differentiate in script between between 
Ji or u»b1, or J4-5 or jW-_» or , ji or jU, Jjis or Jjbi, etc. 

The other example concerns the defective writing of the verb Jlf as Js, which is 
almost the normal orthography in the early manuscripts. Without going into the 
details, the decision to read the indicative “he said” or the'imperative “say” has a 
bearing on the concept of the Qur’ an as the verbatim word of Allah: if most of the 
many passages introduced by the imperative "say” were originally reports that “he 
fff (who?) said,” this would foster the idea that the Qur’an is in wide parts the collec- 
!§}, -tion of “logia,” of the sayings and deeds of certain but unnamed authorities. 

- 3.2.2 Substitution of the alif by a ya’ 

gf-When the alifhad become solely associated with the /a/ sound it had to be changed 
'into the adequate ya ’; thus we find 

(105) ^==o\=- gi’J'tukum in ms. H instead of 111 StT 43:24, or 

(106) ultl laf ’Jidah in mss. DH instead of in StT 14:37. 

j-In the next case, the word ’ula’i, the same change of concept has.also taken place, 
but it is not visible in the rasm, which remains the same. Unlike in the Standard 
Text, in the manuscripts the final alif marks the short vowel: 

(107) 1 j\ Juwla'li in mss. CG, and ]uwlal~'i in StT 3:119. 

However, more evidence is needed to clear up the relation between ~ij\ and 
■ its extension eU)j\ in view of the alternatives ill! or illjl mentioned by Wright/de 
Goeje in their grammar of Arabic. 28 

’ '28 W. Wright/de Goeje, A Grammar of the Arabic Language. 2 vols., London: Cambridge University 





3.3 At the end of a word 
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If, in early manuscripts, an alif was written at the end of a word, it was usually i 
given up in the later orthography in favor of a ya if the preceding vowel was fl 


(108) yuhayfiJ' (mss. AFK) instead of 


However, if the vowel before the hamza was a short /a/, no difference can be .; 
observed between the old manuscripts and the Standard Text: 

(109) m yunab s a’J' (mss. DGK) and StT 53:36, 

(110) \'£& yustahza'ju (mss. CEGK) and StT 4:140, 

(111) yatabaw'aiu(mss. FK) and StT 12:56, 

(112) natabawhJu in StT 39:74, 

(113) Cl ?amaJu" (ms. K) and StT 9:120. 

The same is true if the vowel before the final alif is a long /u.Y, as ii 


(114) \j 13 tanuwiu (mss. GIC) 

(115) \JS tabuw'Ja (mss. CGK) 


and StT 28:76, or 
and StT 5:29. 


The exception to this mle is an alif which could remain as part of the rasm because 
it was possible to define it as the symbol for the indefinite accusative. As an J 
example we take 

(116) t jo- in the early mss. ACDFH; in the Standard Text we have either | 
4ji in 2:49 or jji* in 20:22 on the one hand, or 

Bji in 13:11 on the other. Similar is ■< 

(117) in ms. H, which became hp in the Standard Text. 


It is very likely that feji is the same as the word i with a feminine ending, but jg, 
not ah altogether different word. . ; :f 

The substitution of an archaic alif by a ya (to become the bearer of a hamza ; jj 
later on) can also be observed in 5 

(118) ms. A (Q 17:38), qualified by Jeffery/Mendelsohn as “probably by scribal 

error” 29 - which it certainly is not! In the Standard Text it is interpreted as 


pv Here, the interpretation of the rasm even after the alif bad been changed into the 
^p|?econdya ’ went in two different directions in the Standard Text. Since the diacritic 
Blgfiots upon the final ha'axe & later innovation both readings emanate from an identical 
rasm, visible in mss. K and D: while in one version (Q 42:48) the final ha ’ was read 
fijjlf.as the feminine ending of td' marbiita, in the other reading (Q 17:38) the possessive 
pfe;: sufBx of the third person singular was preferred. The situation is reflected in the 
pi - readings of the word by the old authorities: in Sura 42:48 the context does not allow 
plj | the reading with a suffix, and thus no variant reading is reported. However, in 17:3 8 
Hg. the reading is the one favored in the Standard Text according to Ilafs 1 an ‘ Asim, 
pi;.)/while sayyi’atan is read by Ibn Kathlr, Nafi‘, Abu ‘ Amr and Abu Ja'far. 30 

If' 

gti i 3.3.2 Final vowel or accusative ending? 

ISl, An earlier final alif was given up altogether in the Standard Text: 

. ■ 

fpir (119) IjljJ (Ij3ijifjSjl) luwluw]u" or luwluwJu 11 in mss. DGK, for 

jSjt luwluwu 0 in StT 52:24 and 

ft’’ (120) \jl>1\ (l_0jil\) ’Jl_luwluw’Ji or ’Jl_luwluw’Ji in mss. GK, for 

HI: 'J1 luwluWi in StT 56:23. 

ggglfei.K. - - 

fe;-; Evidently the alif was understood to be a scribal error when its old value of a 
K. glottal stop had ceased to be normal, and thus it could be taken out of the rasm. 
gif However, in the two verses 22:23 and 35:33 the primordial final alif was not 
!£ substituted by a hamza, but it remained unchanged in the Standard Text: 

% ~ (121) asawira min dhahabm wa-lu’lu’an 

S|| This alif was retained because it could be interpreted as a “ tamyiz ” accusative, 
i although this interpretation hardly matches the evident statement of the sentence. 
g§ Thus, some translators ignore this accusative (rightly!) such as Unal, Hilali 
Abdullah Yusuf Ali: “(The believers in paradise will be) adorned therein 
s|f f with armbands/bracelets of gold and pearls ...”. In order to indicate the putative 
Ps\; refinement of the Arabic construction other translators helped themselves by 
§®i. putting a comma or inserting “with” before mentioning the pearls. Thus, the 
M fe translation of Sheikh says “... bracelets of gold, and pearls ..Bell has “... 
. bracelets of gold and with pearls ...”, and Pickthall “... armlets of gold, and 
^./pearls...”. Of course, and in the light of the preceding remarks, the alif is not an 


’ of the Samarqand Qur’an Codex,” JAOS 62, ' 
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accusative, but has the function of the (later) hamza, and is to be read as lit 'lu 'in, 
parallel to dhahabinl 

This case is not unique, as we learn from variant readings of the same rasm by 
different readers. While the Standard Text (Q 7:190) in the reading of Hafs has % 


Nafi‘, Shu'ba and Abu Ja'far 31 read 


and while the StT in Sura 8:66 has 


(123) daffaJ" 
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Ifi contrast to the NaskhI script, in the Maghrib! script tradition the right arm of the 
lam-alif is the alif, bearing the superscripted 

§13.3.4 "Amphibious" alif 

"' The Arabic script does not mark the end of a word by a blank space or otherwise 
by a word divider. Therefore a variant interpretation concerning the word borders 
cannot be gained from the rasm of an old manuscript but only by discovering 
different readings which presuppose an identical rasm. In the case of the alif tins 
different interpretation of the word border can be observed in these examples: 


(125) 4^ ?inda Tlahi 

.oil!** ?abdaJ” li-Tahi 

iMiuc 9abdu Tl s ahi 


“before Allah” in StT 33:69 is also read 
“as a servant of Allah,” 32 or 
“the servant of Allah.” 33 


3.3.3 Correcting the pronunciation of the alif 

Until the present I have traced only one example of this kind of substitution as a: 
parallel to the common phenomena mentioned above in sections 1.3.3 and 2.3.3. 
While the Standard Text writes 


(126) V yUil 'JansaJra 'ITahi “helpers of Allah” in StT 61:14 is also read 

jansalraJ" li-Tahi “as helpers of Allah.” 34 

(127) -J& il lid "Jadbara “when it withdraws” in StT 74:33 is also read 

_ ’Jidal dabara “when it withdraws,” 35 or 

•jslfy 'Jidal jadbara “when it withdraws.” 36 


Althou gh the content of the verse remains practically the same, there is an uncer- 
'tainty whether the first or the fourth verbal stem is meant. This is underlined by 
the fact that, in the Standard Text, the following verse 74:34 is spelled differently, 
with two alifs following each other: > 


the riwayas of Warsh ‘an Nafi‘ as well as of al-Dun ‘an AbT ‘ Amr do not show a i| 
different rasm, but by placing a superscript little ya ’ on top of the alif they change 
the subject from the first person (//- ’ahaba) into the third person, reading li-yahaba ., 1 
The philological difference is small, but the theological implication seems J 
to have induced the variant reading: instead of “He [i.e. Our spirit (Gabriel), 
GRP] said: ‘I am the messenger of thy Lord, that I may give thee a boy, pure.’ ” g 
[Bell], now the meaning is theologically correct “... (announcing) that He will | 
give thee ...” ]| 

| Warsh 'an Nafi'.Q 19:19 | al-Dun 'an AbT 'Axnr, Q 19:18 | • 


Warsh'anNafi'.Q 19:19 j 


• ^ 

Maghrib! version, # 9 in 
Bibliography 4.2. 

NaskhI version, #11 
in Bibliography 4.2 


31 Cf. MQQ and Kharuf; see Bibliography 4.3. 


3.4 Ortho-epic variants of the alif 

'3.4.1 Omission of an alif before the article al- 
| Thereare 150 occurrences in the Qur'an which are normally followed by the 
article al- In this situation any vowel preceding the article has to be shortened in 
Under to produce a closed syllable, together with the article to follow, as in 
jAill 1^5 ya-’ayyuha T-nasu, which is to be read as /ja: ?aj:uha n:a:su/. As there 
J I ’are only three verses in which the ending -ha is written defectively, it is doubtful 
■’ whether these belong to the group of ortho-epic variants (cf. above the shortening 
‘ - of the waw and the ya ’ in the same constellation, 1.3.1 and 2.3.1), but for the 
, moment there is no better explanation to hand: 


f 32 See MQQ, # 7032/1. 
S 33 See MQQ # 7032/2. 
.'34 See MQQ #9224. 

35 See MQQ# 9640/1. 
S/36. See MQQ #9640/2. 








(128 a) 6,j ifjift S ’Jay 5 uha ’Jl_ in StT 24:31 and in mss. GK; 

(128 b) ya'~Jay s uha ’Jl_ in StT 43:49 and in mss. DHJK; 

(128 c) pM'4 Jay s uha ’Jl_ in StT 55:31 and in mss. BGK. 

Moreover, it is amazing that in all of the old manuscripts consulted the rasm of the 

three words is written exactly like the Standard Text, without any plene variant. 

3.4.2 Plene writing of a short /a/ fatha to ensure (a long?) vocalic rhyme 

Two different cases can be observed. On the one hand a group in Sura 33 and 76 
where the /a/ of the accusative is written plene because the word is in a sequenci 
of vocalic rhymes at the end of or within a verse: 


J 


n Standard Text 33:10, 
n StT 33:66, 
n StT 33:67, 
n StT 76:4, 
n StT 76:15,16. 


(129 a) iSjliJi ’Jl_z 5 unuwnaJ 
(129 b) ’Jl^asuwlaJ 

(129 c) ’Jl_s s abiylaJ 

(129 d) V-ii sala'silaJ 

(129 e) iyjjlys qawaJriyraJ 


In (129 d) and (129 e) the final alif can also be understood to be the accusative j- 
ending of a normal triptote noun in pausal pronunciation - which would contradict [ 
the later grammar of Classical Arabic, where broken plurals are considered to be ; 
diptote nouns. 

On the other hand, the name of the ancient tribal group of the Thamud is diptote 
according to the grammar of CA, but there can be no doubt that the name is;l 
triptote in the Qur’an, not different from the ancient tribal group of ‘Ad: 

(130 a) hyGjfflij in StT 25:38, ■ '/ 

(130 b) isjiSy \SUj in StT 29:38 and 

(130 c) isjiij (50) jj'ff KU Alii in StT 53:50-51, 

(130 d) i yj& is jil l\ in StT 11:68. 

With the small circle above the alif of is jS, the editors of the Standard Text 
indicate that this letter is “superfluous”, like the alif in i yj&. 

3.4.3 Plene writing of a short /a/ before a Hamza in the Standard Text 
Among the recitation rules of the Qur’an is the lengthening of any vowel before a 
glottal stop. When the idea as well as its sign “ hamza ” was not yet invented, the 
alif alone could be used to carry out the function of the later hamza. 

The most prominent group of examples for the plene writing of a short /a/ 
are the verses which start with “I swear... / la ’uqsimu / la luqsimu / i 
(Q 56:75; 69:38; 70:40; 81:15; 84:16; 90:1). Although there can be no doubt that 
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s |iie formula introduces a positive oath, there has been much irritation about the 
i explanation of the negation la, and even Arne Ambros in his Dictionary (p. 329) 
'qualifies the la as a “particle of unc(ertain) function before 'uqsimu ‘I swear’ ”. 
in my view the 'l la is simply the plene writing of the assertive particle J la-. 
; One additional argument in favor of this view is the resumption of the particle 
la- in some of the verses which follow after the passage of 


(131) 56:75,76 
'll; 69:38,40 
81:15,19 
84:16,19 
90:1,4: 


None of the manuscripts consulted shows a variant without the second alif like 
nor do any of the printed editions consulted (# 1-19, see Bibliography 4.2), 
(which are basically manuscripts. 

Sura jUJl’SK 


- Bergstrasser and Pretzl have already observed that there are two more examples 
/ of this kind in the Qur’ an, 37 viz. 


Standard Text 



ting 

Sura: 

Verse 

Baf ? 'an 

in the old 
manuscripts 

1 

in the printed 
editions # 

(Arabic) 

in the old 
manuscripts 

in the 
printed 
editions 
# 


,1.0:16 


= CFGK 

= 1-11, 14-19 



= 12,13 

27:21 


= K 

= 1-19 



none 


i , At the same place Bergstrasser quotes al-Naysabun that he saw, with a 
’■'additional alif, 









However, neither the manuscripts consulted nor the printed editions confimi 
this, although the orthography would not be “wrong” in the light of the cases listed 
below. 

I propose to look at the phenomenon of a plene writing before a following 
hamza oh a larger scale, because there are similar cases of allegedly “otiose” alifi 
in early manuscripts or in actual Qur'an editions other than the Standard Text 
from Cairo/Medina, apart from the la 'uqsimu verses mentioned above. 


=CK -1-19 

I = CK = 1-19 


= GK =1-19 


5:27 idliiV I = GHK — 1—19 


= 1-4, :J 

bjW =FK 6-8,14, 

18,19 


14:7 =CFK 
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16:49 I ^US'|=GK ' 9-11,14,18, 


..Jrt =AGK Uj 


■-3.4.4 Conclusions drawn from the ortho-epic lengthening of the short /a/ 

It has always been clear to the Muslim exegetes that the H in these verses does 
Phot mean a negation but an affirmation of the following oath. Although they 
, qualify the alif, rightly, to be “superfluous/za 'idcT they nevertheless retained 
- it in script because it also evokes the prohibition “no!” In line with this 
paiociation an invisible question has been imagined to introduce the verse, such 
\ as, “Would you perhaps think that I forget my promises?”, which could then be 
/ answered by an emphatic “Nay! I swear..Evidently, in order to allow for this 
secondary exegesis of the wording, the original orthography has not been “modem- 
„ ized” as have the cases ofti Si, etc. (see above). Of course, this second interpre- 
tation is not a philological one but an additional exegesis of the graphical 
I appearance. However, the correct argument that the alif is superfluous in these 
fc cases is not explained by the grammarians; it is, in fact, ortho-epic or purely 
tephonetic! 

| 7 Most of the German translations follow this path (“Nein doch! Ich schwore 
bei...” in Paret’s translation, which follows BergstrSsser’s 1914 Vemeimmgs- 
' tmd Fragepartikelri). In his English translation Bell even adheres to the negation 
1 (“i swear not by the Lord of...”) although verses 56:75-76 make it evident that 
i.iin oath is intended: “So I swear by the setting of the stars. * And verily that is 
; indeed a great oath, if you but know” (in the translation of al-Hilali). 

|' it is likely that a careful examination of the Qur'anic text will show that there 
.are more examples of the ortho-epic aft/than are listed above. This different inter- 
j pretation would not always produce a totally different meaning, but it could help 
to achieve a better understanding of the text, as in the case of Sura 36:22: 


I 
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In the traditional interpretation the V is turned positively by formulating a 4 
rhetorical question: “And why should I not worship Him (Allah alone) Who has i 
created me ..(transl. Hilali). In his commentary Fath al-Qadir al-Shawkam ? 
explains: “That means: Which obstacle from my side prevents me from worship* ;-; 
ping the One who created me?” 44 

On the other hand, if we regard the V to be the affirmative preposition la- written;?; 
plene before the hamza of diil, the sentence could mean: “How then! I do worship . 
Him Who has created me...” As a proof of the possibility of a different interpre¬ 
tation we can adduce that in the Samarqand mushaf (A) in this verse the “V is : 
mistakenly written SI,” as Jeffery comments. 45 But, since Jeffery’s judgments 
(“mistakenly,” “erroneously,” etc.) are not always substantiated — since the same 
“errors” are found in comparable manuscripts - we are entitled to rather ask 
ourselves whether the concept of the scribe makes sense, too, and what may have ' 
induced him to write “his” variant, even if no other traditional variant of this kind 
is reported. In our case, i.e. by the use of‘J! instead of 1, the translation would be: 

“I have no choice but to worship Him Who has created me...” Thus, the meaning : 
of the sentence is quite the same, although the concept is different. 

However, the ortho-epic alif may open the way for an altogether new interpre¬ 
tation in other passages. An example of this kind is al-Kafirun (109) which is. - 
usually understood in a negative way: 

(1) Say: 0 ye that reject Faith! (2) I worship not that which ye worship, - 
(3) Nor will ye worship that which I worship. (4) And I will not worship that | 
which ye have been wont to worship, (5) Nor will ye worship that whichI-l 
worship. (6) To you be your Way, and to me mine. 

[Trans. Yusuf Alij,| 

According to Islamic tradition this Sura is one of the earliest revelations in Mecca, j 
which would mean that the addressee (“Say [Muljammad?]:”) is ordered to give 
up any hope of gaining the unbelievers to his cause. Later on, when the new 
religion had been well established and had taken the offensive, the last verse § 
would have seemed to be an appeal for co-existence, so that it was claimed to be , 
“abrogated” by the so-called “sword verse” (Q 9:5). 4S 

Nevertheless, the actual sitz im leben of this Sura is explained in an § 
anonymous semi-official Shi'ite Qur’an commentary in this way: “This is a good ;||| 
example for all Muslims that under no conditions should they collude with i 
the enemies of Islam against the basis of the religion, and if it happens that 
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^disbelievers ask them to follow such suggestions they should make them totally 
” hopeless.” 47 

• , A modem Sunni commentator in the USA claims that “This Surah was not 
' revealed to preach religious tolerance as some people of today seem to think, but 
it was revealed in order to exonerate the Muslims from the disbelievers’ religion 
I'?.,to express their total disgust and unconcern with them; to tell them that Islam 
1 and Kufr (unbelief) had nothing in common.. .Although it was initially addressed 
t to the disbelieving Quraysh in response to their proposals of compromise, it is not 
|?:confined to them only. Having made it a part of the Qur’an, Allah gave the 
| Muslims the eternal teaching, stating that they should exonerate themselves by 
|| word and deed from the creed of Kufr (disbelief), wherever and in whatever form 
:f it may be.. ,” 48 

m oju«A-» 




(2)oji4^USaW 


(4) ulsWj 


| ’ (6) (5) is bAA ft % 

•’ In view of the fact that all four alifs of the negation H can be understood as ortho¬ 
epic before the following words which begin with a hamza, a much more concili- 
£ atoiy interpretation of the text becomes possible by redefining the negation into a 
? , positive assertion: 

; (1) Say: O you ungrateful! 49 (2) I do worship that which you worship, (3) and 
you do worship what I worship, (4) and I shall verily worship that which 
- you are worshipping, (5) and you will verily worship that which I worship! 
(6) (However,) yours is your Din, and my Dm is mine! 

■ The positive turn of Sura 109 is backed by verse 46 of Sura 29, which is also 
||from Meccan times, according to Muslim tradition. In it the adherents of 
Muhammad are admonished that their god and the god of the People of the Book 
: is the same: 


44 Muljammad al-Shawkam, Fat!) al-Qadir, Beirut: Dar Ibn Hazm, 1421/2000,1466. 

45 Jeffery & Mendelsohn, “Orthography,” 193a. 

46 D.S. Powers, ‘The Exegetical Genre nasikh al-Qur'an wa-mansukhuhu," in A. Rippin (ed.), 
Approaches to the History of the Interpretation of the Qur 'an, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1988, 
(117-38), see appendix A and B (p. 137f.). 


Ml? 47 Enlightening Commentary into The Light of the Holy Qur 'an, by a group of Muslim scholars, 
ed. Somaiyah Berrigan, tran. Abbas Sadr-'Amell, Isfahan: Amir-al-Mo’mineen Ali Library, 1994 
AD/1373/1415 AH, 2:266. 
djjH@gp3-.48 English Translation of the Meaning of al-Qur'an. The Guidance for Mankind, by Muhammad 
hjfififc Farooq-i-Azam Malik. Houston, Texas: The Institute of Islamic Knowledge, 2006,887. 

49 The meaning of kafir in the Qur'an is either “infidel" or “ungrateful” - with lethal cc 
/ for those who are accused to be “infidels.” 
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In M.F. Malik's translation the verse reads: “Do not argue with the People 
of the Book except in good manner - except with those who are wicked among 
them - and say: ‘We believe in that which is sent down to us and that which is sent 
down to you; our God and your God is the same one God (Allah), to him we 
submit as Muslims' ” 

There is even a parallel expression in Sura 42:15, equating the Dm of Sura 
109:6 with “a ‘mal ([religious] deeds)”: 

jl \\ 1 j. c.lS?j^4=4yj jU===^ ■ 


In the translation of Hilali/Khan it reads: .. and I am commanded to do': 
justice to you. Allah is our. Lord and your Lord. For us our deeds and for you 
your deeds. There is no dispute between us and you. Allah will assemble us; 
(all), and to Him is the final return.” Similar, though less explicit verses that, 
“our God and your God is the same one God” are 23:32, 37:4,41:6,43:84,52:43 
and 114:3. • 

However, I have to add that my argument is that of a non-Muslim orientalist;;; 

I feel no obligation to the strata of medieval exegesis which have been laid 
over the Qur’anic text. Against innovation (“bid'a") in the interpretation of 
the Qur’an the scholars have erected the unsurmountable wall of a general 
“consensus (ijma')" (of Muslim scholars), founded on Sura 4:115 and on the { 
Prophet’s saying that his community will, not unite in an error. Thus, the well- | 
established negative interpretation of Sura 109:1-5 stresses the incompatibility of |p 
the Muslims’ religion with that of the People of the Book. Consequently, as the 7® 
last verse (Q 109:6) sounds conciliatory it had therefore to be regarded as abro- '• 
gated by the “sword verse” (Q 9:5). And again, unfortunately, both of the (concil- 
iatory) verses 29:46 or 42:15 are considered to be abrogated by the belligerent 
verse 9:29: 50 | 

Fight those people of the Book (Jews and Christians) who do not believe in }. 
Allah and the Last Day, do not refrain from what has been prohibited by ,; ; i 
Allah and his Rasool and do not embrace the religion of truth (Al-Islam), -a 
until they pay Jizyah (protection tax) with their own hands and feel them- ; 
selves subdued. . ,1a 

(trans. M.F. Malik) ‘-J 


50 According to Ibn Salama (d. 410/1020), see D.S. Powers, “The Exegetical Genre,” 137. Cf. the :' 
edition and French translation of the Qur’an by Sami Awad Aldeeb Abu-Sahlieh: al-Qur'an 
al-kartm / Le Coran: Texts arabe et traduction jranqaise par ordre chronologique selon VAzhar 
avec renvoi aux variantes, awe abrogations et aux ecrits juifs et chretiens. Vevey: L’Aire 2008. On 
pages 21-23 (“Abrogation dans le Coran”) Abu-Sahlieh describes the problem and the sources he 
uses for the identification of abrogated verses and abrogating verses. 


H 


pr fe capital letters A to K are abbreviations for the manuscripts which have been 
? used in order to setup the tables in sections 2.1,3.1.2 and 3.4.3. 

A = Samarqand [KM style] 

(I use a email photocopy of the facsimile edition made by Pissareff, but due to 
sBfijhe many wrong emendations in it the information concerning the orthographic 
variants are gained only from the article of A. Jefferey and I. Mendelsohn, see 
Bibliography 4.3) 

C = Paris, BN 328 (a) [Hijazi style] 

-.'Sources de la transmission manuscrite du texte Qoranique. I. Les manuscrits de 
style higazl. Ed. Francis Deroche et Sergio Noja Noseda. Volume 1. Le manu- 
scrit arabe 328 (a) de la Bibliotheque nationale de France. Lesa 1998. (ISBN 
88-87281-00-9) 

D = Sana’, DAM 01-28.1 [Hijazi style] 

Slack and white microfilm. 

El = Birmingham, Mingana Collection, Cat. 2 = # 1572 [Hijazi style] 

(Since July 8, 2009 the “Virtual Manuscript Room” at the University 
of Birmingham has put some 70 manuscripts from the Mingana collection 
(inline, with excellent quality. This manuscript can be seen at <http://vmr. 
bham.ac.uk/Collections/Mingana/Islamic_Arabic_1572> (accessed February 3, 
2011 ). 

F = London, BL Or. 2165 [Hijazi style] 

Sources de la transmission manuscrite du texte Qoranique. I. Les manuscrits 
de style higazT. Ed. F. Deroche and S.M. Noseda. Volume 2, tome I. Le 
manuscrit Or. 2165 (f. 1 a 61) de la British Library. Lesa 2001 (ISBN 
88-87281-01-7) 

G = Sfc Petersburg, E 20 [Hijazi style] 

The Quran of 'Uthman (St. Petersburg, Katta-Langar, Bukhara, Tashkent). 
Vol. I. Ed. Ed. Rezvan. St. Petersburg: Russian Academy of Sciences / Centre for 
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Oriental Studies, 2004. [Weak black and white “facsimile” edition together with r| 
useful CD in colour] 
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#3 = <Ar+Ge 40-Denffer 01.1> Miinchen 4 1997 


H = San‘a', DAM 01-29.1 [HijazI style] 

Black and white microfilm. 

J = San‘a’, DAM 01-25.1 [HijazI style] 

Black and white microfilm. 

K = Istanbul, T opkapi “Mushaf ‘ Uthman” [Kufi style] 


WgpDer Koran. Die heilige Schrift des Islam in dentscher Ubertragung, mit Erlduter- 
nac i l d en Kommentaren von Dschalalain, Tabari nnd anderen hervorra- 


Ipg enden klassischenKorananslegem. Munich: Islamisches Zentrum Miinchen, 1997. 

#4 =<Ar+En 40- Sheikh 01.1> Lahore 3 2004 


U 'Jamal-ul-Qur 'an. [Translation from Arabic into Urdu] By Justice Pir Muhammad 
Karam Shah Al-Azhari (R.A.). English translation [from Urdu!] by Prof. Anis 
IppAhmad Sheikh. Lahore, Karachi: Zia-ul-Qur’an Publications. 


#5 = <Ar 40- Ma rifa 13.1> Damascus '2004 


Al-Mushaf al-Sharif. Attributed to 'Uthman bin ‘ Affan (The copy at the Topkapi p 
Palace Museum). Prepared for publication by Dr. T. Altikulap. Istanbul: IRCICA f| 
Research Centre for Islamic History, Art and Culture 1428 / 2007. 


H al-Qur 'an al-karim /Holly [sic] Qur 'an, Color coded. Mushaf al-tajwid / Tajweed 
SQur’an. Ed. Subhi Taha. Damascus: Dar-Al-Ma‘rifa, 2004, (see <www.easyquran. 
Ip com>, accessed February 3,2011). 


4.2 Recently printed Our 'an editions 


#6 = <Ar 40- Idara 13.1> New Delhi 2004 


The numbers 1 to 19 are abbreviations for the editions used for setting up the , 
tables in sections 1.3.2,2.3:2,2.4, and 3.4.3. Catalogue numbers such as <Ar+En 
40-Yusuf Ali 01.1> are my own abbreviations for the edition in question. 

As the Standard Text (StT = “reading” ofHaf§ ‘an ‘Asim) for reference and for 
comparison we take the official “King Fahd” or “Medina” Musljaf which contains 
the same orthography as the “Cairo” or “Fu’ad” Mushafs. It is written in a clear 
NaslchT script by'the calligrapher ‘Uthman Taha: 


k •Al-Qur‘an al-haldm / Colour Coded Tajweed Rules With Colour Coded Martzils. 
New Delhi: Idara Isha’at-e-Diniyat (P) Ltd., 2004, see <www.islamic-books.com>. 


riwayat Qalun 'an Nafi ‘ 

#7 <Ar 2- Libiya 15.1> TripolFSana’1392 51 /1983 


<Ar 16/2- Fahd 15.1> al-Madlna 1415/1994-5 


al-Qur an al-kanm, Mushaf al-Madina al-nabawiyya. Madina: Mujamma' 
al-Malik Fahd li-Tiba‘at al-Musljaf al-Sharif, 1415/1994—5. 


Mushaf sharif bi-riwayat al-imam Qalun bi-l-rasm al- 'UthmanT. San'a’ 
(Tarabulus 9 ) Maktabat al-Yaman al-Kubra, 1392/1983 [The remark about the 


I 


Indian tradition 

#1 =<Ar+En 40- Yusuf Ali 01.1> Lahore 3 1938 


The Holy Quran. Text, Translation and Commentary. Trans. A.Y. Ali. Cambridge, i 
MA: Hafner Publishing Company, 1946. 


#2 = <Ar+Ge 40- Ahmadiyya 01.1> Frankfurt 7 20 06 


Der Heilige Quran. Hrsg. unter der Leitung von Hazrat Mirza Masroor Ahmad, 
Imam und Oberhaupt der Ahmadiyya Muslim Jamaat. Frankfurt: Verlag Der - 
Islam 2006. 


Maktabat al-Yaman al-Kubra is misleading because the Mushaf is definitely a 


.Libyan one and was sanctioned by Colonel Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhafl] 


i 


#8 <Ar 2-Ma‘rifa 15.1> Damascus 1427 




[Al-Qur 'an al-karTm, riwayat Qalun 'an Nafi', khatta \turuf kalimatihi bi-l-rasm 
~al- 'UthmanT al-khattat 'Uthman Taha, jawwada hurufahu ... Subhi Taha. 
Damascus: Dar al-Ma'rifa, 1427. 




| riwayat Warsh 'an Nafi' 

# 9 <Ar 3- MaghribI 11.1> Tunis n.y. (ca 2000) 
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Al-nib ' al-awwal min al-Qur 'an al- 'azim 'ala riwayat al-imam Warsh. Tunis: 
Maktabat al-Manar, n.y. (c. 2000). 

#10 <Ar 3-Maghrib! 15.1> Cairo 1383 /1964 

al-Qur an al-karim ... tubi 'a bi-l-rasm al- 'Uthmani 'ala riwayat al-imam Warsh, 
bi-l-khatt al-maghribT al-tunisi al-jaza'iri al-ifriqi al-mawahhad, wifqan li-l- 
tasmim alladhi wada 'ahu Muhammad “ Abd al-Rahman Muhammad, wa-aqarra: 
sihhatahu Majma' al-Buhiith al-Islamiyyah bi-l-Azhar / al-rub' al-awwal... [four: 
fourths with extra page counting; in one voL]. Cairo: Dar al-Mushaf, 1383/1964. 

#11 <Ar 3-Ma'rifa 15.1> Damascus 3 1425 

al-Qur'an al-karim bi-l-rasm al-'Uthmani, nala sharaf kitabatihi al-khat{at\ 
'Uthman Taha, riwayat Warsh 'an Nafi'. Damascus: Dar al-Ma‘rifa, 1425. 

riwayat al-Bazzi / Qunbal ‘an Ibn Kathir 

# 12 <Ar 5- Alqeraat 15.1> Bonn '1429/2008 

Al-Qur 'an al-karim, riwayat al-Bazzi 'an al-imam Ibn Kathir al-Makld. Bonn:" 
Dar-Qeraat, 1429/2008. § 

# 13 <Ar 7- Alqeraat 15.1> Bonn '1429/2008 

Al-Qur'an al-karim, riwayat Qunbiil 'an al-imam Ibn Kathir al-Makki. Bonn: 
Dar-Qeraat 1429, 2008. J 


riwayat al-Diirl 'an Abu 'Amr ik 

#14 <Ar 9-Ma'rifa 15.1> Damascus'1420 

al-Qur 'an al-karim, riwayat al-Ditri 'an Abi 'Amr. al-Khattat 'Uthman Taha 
Damascus: Dar al-Ma'rifa, 1420. 


riwayat Hafs 'an 'Asim 

#15 <Ar 16/4- Baydun 15.1> Beirut 1977 

Mushaf al-Haramayn al-Sharifayn bi-l-rasm al-'Uthmani tubi'a bi-miijab qarar. 
min Dar al-Fatwa al-Lubnaniyya raqm 22 li-sanat 1977 m ... i'tana bi-tab'ihi 
wa-nashrihi Muhammad ‘ AIT Baydun. Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya 1977. | 

# 16 <Ar 16/4- Mushaf 15.1> Damascus 1979 

Qur an karim riwayat flafs 'an 'Asim bi-l-rasm al- 'Uthmani. Damascus: Dar 
al-Mushaf, 1979. §. 
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riwayat Khalaf 'an Hamzah 

# 17 <Ar 18-Ma'rifa 15.1> Damascus '1428/2008 

al-Qur'an al-karim wa-rattili l-Qur'ana tartilan riwayat Khalaf 'an Hamza, min 
\ tariq al-Shafibiyya. Damascus: Dar al-Ma‘rife, 1428/2008. 

Ottoman 

#18 <Ar 16/3-15.1 Oz?ayl5.1> Istanbul / 3 1998 
al-Qur’an al-karim. Istanbul: TenvirNe^riyat, Segil Ofset, 1998. 

#19 <Ar 16/3- Amid! 15.2> Istanbul‘1394/1974 

if (Qur'an) -Istanbul: Matba'atRenkler, 1394/1974 [Original calligraphy by Hamid 
' \ al-Amidi (1891-1982 AD)]. 


Transcription table 

x=any letter of the rasm, as well as short vowels are written on the line; 
all other vocalization signs are transcribed in superscript. 



shadda 

madda 

any 

atif 



hamza on carrier 

sukurt and short vowel j 

Arabic 

O 

6 

\ 

1, 

* 

V.t 

3 

C5 

6 

3 

6 

o 


x> 


J 

3 


i 

w 

y 

x- 

a 

u 

f 

- phonemic 

XX 

no sign 

-/' 

rr~ 




si S n 

a 

7~i 

i 

traditional 

_!L 

no sign 

sign 

E 

7' / or no sign in initial 
position 

sign 


3 

_ 






Writ! 

n S l°n 

gvowe 




alfz 

’ida; short 
plene, i.e. 



plene 


de 

fective 

iy 

def 

ortho 

e3 

nd 

ngth 

graphi 

only; mater 

Arabic 

\o 

P 

ii9 

'6 

p 

J? 

r 6 

J! 

3-0 

7 

j A 

graphemic 

aJ 

^7 

iy 

7T 


ir 


U^ 

r 

■j 

Hi $ 

: phonemic 

a 

0 • 

T 

a 

0 

T 

§ 

0 




y traditional 

a. a 

0,0 

T. T 

17 

0,0 

T, i 

a, a 

77 

T, T 

a, a. a 

u I 
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alif-mndda 
(Class. Ar.) 

/a:/ in the Standard Text: 
alif-madda , dagger alif, alif-waw, 
or allf-ya’ 



fem. 


Arabic 

t4 

* 

‘ 6 

j6 

^6 


• 

\o 

it 


9 

graphemic 

3a' 

'ar 

a' 

aw 

a y 


-ta n - 

-aJ n 

-aJ'a" 

-U" 

-i" 

phonemic 

'a 


a/l 

a 

a 


■ta" 

-a“ 

-a’a" 

-u n 

-i” 

traditional 

a/’a 

* 

a/a 


-tan 

- 

47 

-in 



Assimilation 
if expressed 

script 

ayn 

defective 

ta J marbtita 

qamari-aiticle 

s/iamsi-artide 

Arabic 


t 

: J 

A. 

X. 

>Jk\ 


graphemic 

x' 

T 

X" 

-ah 

-afi = -at 

IlLqamaru 

IPs'am'su 

phonemic 



fi 

-ah 

-ah, -at 

'al-qamaru 

’al-samsu 

traditional 



-/ n 

-a / -ah 

-a / -ah/t 

al-qamaru 

al-shamsu 


If the imala is indicated by a special sign in the Arabic original, the transcrip¬ 
tion will use an <e> instead of an <a>: The graphemic version <ey> is then 
equivalent with the phonemic transcription <e>. 
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Hapaxes in the Qur an: 
identifying and cataloguing lone 
words (and loanwords ) 1 

Shawkat M. Toorawa 


New readings are generated not simply by analysis, that is, by breaking down the 
text Rather they result from catalysis, that is, by establishing new links and rela¬ 
tions among the elements of the text itself and with the context in which it is read. 2 

(Daniel Madigan, 2004) 


of the attention devoted by classical and medieval Muslim exegetes and 
to the rare, unusual, difficult, and loan (or so-called “foreign”) 
the Qur’an, there has been very little discussion of these within the larger 
of Sura structure, Qur’anic literary structure, and Qur’anic poetics. One 
particular that has not excited any substantial interest but which can 
in important ways to analyses of these issues is the frequency of hapax 
in the Qur’an. A hapax legomenon (often just hapax, pi. hapaxes, for 
literally something “said only once,” is a word or form, sometimes even a 
or expression, that appears only once in a text, author, or corpus. 3 Hapax 
are, to be sure, occasionally signaled by modem scholars of the Qur’an 
mention is usually incidental to discussions of loanwords and emenda- 
aware, however, of any sustained discussion or analysis of hapaxes 
or as a group in classical or medieval scholarship, and only aware of 
dedicated to them in modem scholarship - a hard-to-find catalog 
. religious scholar in Cairo in 2002, 5 and a 2008 University of Vienna 
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dissertation. 6 And whereas the 1905 Jewish Encyclopedia has an article onil 
hapaxes in the Hebrew Bible, 7 there is no article on hapaxes in either the Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Islam or the Encyclopedia of the Qnr 'an, though the latter does - 
keeping with both Muslim and Western scholarly interests - include a compre- ! 
hensive article on “Foreign Vocabulary.” 8 

And yet, the identification, cataloguing, and study of hapaxes is an important; 
aspect of the study of major texts, authors, and corpora. 9 The studies that have been j 
possible thanks to the existence of hapax lists for other works - the Hebrew Bible, . 
the epistles of Paul, and the works of Boccaccio, for instance — suggest strongly that 1 
once such a listing is available for the Qur’an, a great deal might be learned about;! 
the Qur’an, linguistically, literarily, and rhetorically! 0 When a word or root occurs ' 
in several places or in several contexts in the Qur’an, its meaning can usually be 
established with some degree of certainty; when a word or root occurs only once or 
in only one context, meaning is far more difficult to establish, in particular if the 
word has no cognates. A list of hapaxes can be a valuable guide to the cruxes ofthc : 
Qur an. A listing of hapaxes can also help put scholars in a better position to answer; 
a number of important questions about the Qur’anic lexicon and Quranic rhetoric, 
among them (but evidently not limited to): Why do certain words appear only 
once? Is the list of hapaxes larger or smaller than elsewhere? Is their distribution , 
random? Do they appear in particular places and contexts, e.g. exhortation versus 
description, beginning versus middle, Mecca Suras versus Medinan, and so on? 

In the opening lines of his 1983 study of hapax legomena in Biblical Hebrew,!; 
Frederick Greenspahn notes: 1 1 j 

When discussing the meaning of a rare word in the Bible, modem scholars ] 
often note that it is hapax legomenon. Rarely, however, has an effort been i 
made to examine the meaning of this assertion systematically. 




6 I regrettably had access too late to 0. Elmaz, “Die In 


Hapaxlegomena,” PhD dissertation, University of Vienna, 2008, to include its de 


ish Encyclopedia, New York: Funk and Wagnails, | 

8 Rippin, “Foreign vocabulary,” EQ, 2:226-37. . 

9 E.g. L.G. Zelson, “Les hapax legomena du pentateuque hebralque,” Revue biblique 36, 1927, 
243-48; M.M. Kumpf, Four Indices of the Homeric Hapax Legomena: Together with the Statis-AZ 
tical Data, Hildesheim and New York: Olms, 1984; R. Doctor, The Avesta: A Lexico-Statistical A 
Analysis, Leuven: Peeters for Acta Iranica, 2004. 

10 See e.g. P.N. Harrison, The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles, London: Oxford University Press, 
1921; F.E. Greenspahn, Hapax Legomena in Biblical Hebrew: A Study of the Phenomenon and its } 
Treatment since Antiquity with Special Reference to Verbal Forms, Chico, CA: Scholars Press, - 
1983; “Hapax legomenon in Boccaccio’s Decameron and its relation to Dante’s Commedia,” in t 
R. Hollander, Boccaccio‘s Dante and the Shaping Force of Satire, Ann Arbor: University of $ 
Michigan Press, 1997, after 184. See also e.g. S. Pinker, Words and Rules: The Ingredients of 
Language, New York: Basic Books, 1999, 127-28; and P. Indefrey and R. Harald Baayen, [S 
“Estimating word frequencies from dispersion data,” Statistica Neerlendica 48,1994,25SL-70. I 

11 Greenspahn, Hapax Legomena, vii. j 
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Greenspahn’s characterization of modem Bible scholars applies to students of the 
■: Qur’an too. I myself have been guilty of this, when I referred in an article to falaq, 
| fidffdthdt, waqab, ghasiq, hasid and hasad in al-Falaq (Q 113) as hapaxes! 2 
;: :Falaq, ghasiq, hasid and hasad are indeed words that occur only once in the 
’-Qur’an, but they are also words the roots (properly, the root-consonant combina- 
ii/tions) of which are attested elsewhere in the text (namely faliq, ghasaq and 
fyahsuduri). Naffathat and waqab, on the other hand, are unique words from unique 
; roots. This illustrates the need not only for a list of hapax legomena in the Qur’ an, 
("but in particular a need for one based on explicit criteria. 

Cataloguing Qur’anic hapaxes 

- wa-lamyakan lahu kufu 'an ahad (Q 112:4) 

| _ “without a single partner, peerless” 13 

8|piere are many resources available to assist in creating a catalog of Qur’anic 
hapaxes! 4 First and foremost is the Qur’an itself, of course. It is desirable to have 
I a list of hapaxes based on the entire Qur’anic corpus (i.e. including variant canon- 
• ical readings), but since the text circulates mainly in the standard version produced 
in Egypt in the 1930s, based on the canonical Hafs 'an 'Asim reading, that is the 
: version on which I base the lists presented here! 5 

- Premodern inventories 

jjr-The Masoretes used a marginal notation to signal forms and constructions that did 
:. not recur in the Hebrew Bible. This notation extended to words uniquely spelled or 

i to unique juxtapositions, even when the words do occur elsewhere in the text! 6 

ii Such a practice appears not to have existed for the Qur’an, but attempts to single 
out and explain rare or unusual words were quite common. Of use, therefore, are 


'12 S.M. Toorawa, “Seeking refuge from evil: The power and portent of the closing 
: chapters of the Qur'an,” JQS 4:2,2002,54-60. 

Sl3 S.M. Toorawa, “ ‘The Inimitable Rose’, being Qur’anic saj' from al-QuIja to al-Nas (Q. 93-114) 
in English rhyming prose," JQS 8:2,2006,153. Translations throughout are mine. 

■ gt:j: 14 See A. Rippin, “Lexicographical texts and the Qur’an,” in A. Rippin (ed.), Approaches to the 
R ■ History of the Interpretation of the Qur 'an, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1988,158-74; idem,‘Tools 
|K for the scholarly study of the Qur’an," EQ, 5:294-300; M. Zammit, A Comparative Lexical Study 

% of Quranic Arabic, Leiden: Brill, 2002,617-27. 

-15.According to Muhammad Isma'il Ibrahim, Mu'jam al-alfa ? wa-l-a'lam al-Qur'dniyya, rev. ed., 
■ Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al-'Arabl, 1418/1998, 10, there are 77,437 words in the standard edition of the 
Qur'an, made up of340,740 lettere and distributed over the 6,236 ayas that make up the 114 Suras 
(roughly 91 Meccan and 23 Medinan). 

i6 Modem scholars of the Bible have shown that the Masoretes missed up to twenty-four absolute 
. "hapaxes. This is not surprising since the Masoretes were not interested in cataloging hapaxes but 
|Krather in flagging those forms and expressions that might have confused scribes, precisely because 
~ they were rare or unusual. See Greenspahn, Hapax Legomena, 4-6. 
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the works of Muslim linguists, grammarians and exegetes of the classical and ' 
medieval periods. 17 The most important of these are the ghartb works, about the 
Qur’an’s difficult words; mu'arrab works, about the Qur’an’s “Arabized” loan and 
so-called “foreign” words; and mufradat works, about the Qur'an’s lexicon gener¬ 
ally. Some general works, such as the comprehensive al-Itqanfi 'ulum al-Qur'an. 
(“Thorough.mastery in the Qur’anic sciences”) by al-Suyuti (d. 911/1505), also 
include extended discussion of Qur’ anic vocabulary. 18 ; : 

As essential as they are for a study of the Qur’ anic lexicon, no pre-modem work 
includes a complete word list, much less a list of hapaxes. Two medieval sources I 
of particular value, however, are the Nuzhat al-quliibfi tafsTr gharTb al-Qur'an 
al- 'aziz (“The soothing of the hearts on the Qur’ an’s difficult words”) of al-Sijistanl % 
(d. 339/942), 19 and the Mu'jam mufradat aljaz al-Qur'an (“Lexicon of Qur’anic " 
vocabulary”) of al-Raghib al-Isfahanl (d. 502/1108). 20 Al-SijistanT’s organiza- % 
tional principle is unusual. He lists words and expressions alphabetically by the ; 
first letter of the first word but subdivides the words listed for each letter of the J 
alphabet by differentiating the vowel on the first letter in the order fatha (-a-), : 
damma (-U-), kasra (-i). These are listed in the sequence in which they appear in S 
the Qur’ an and are also simply defined. Thus, for the letter tha ’, we have: 21 thawab, 
thaqiftumu-hum, Thamud, thaqulat, al-thara, thaniya 'ifr-hi, thalathu 'awrat, | 
thawiya, thaqib, thajjaja, thamma; thulath, thubat, thu'ban, thumur, thubiira, r - 
thuqifu, thulla, thuwwiba; thiqala, thiyabi-ka fa-tahhir. Al-Sijistam covers a great l 
deal of Qur’anic vocabulary, viz. some 2,800 words and expressions encom- 3 
passing 1,446 gharib (“difficult, rare, unusual”) roots, and thus inevitably discusses i 
a large number of rare words. For instance, for the list of twenty-one tha' words j 
above, al-Sijistani includes three out of a total of six tha’ Qur’anic hapaxes. 22 ; 
Al-Raghib al-Isfahanl’s coverage is not as extensive, though he does discuss a ■ 
large number of hapaxes. For instance, three of the six hapaxes that begin with the i 
root letter ta ’ are glossed by him, and twelve of the fifteen that begin with the root i 
. letter Kaf. 
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rdUkarim (“Concordance of Qur’anic words”), completed in 1945, remains the 
[standard work of reference. 23 This is in large part because of its sensible, system¬ 
atic organization: alphabetically by root, then by verb form and conjugation, then 
’by noun, and so on, in all cases indicating number of occurrences and providing 

■ the verse and Qur’anic reference. To take a simple example, the following are the 
entries listed for the root L- ,‘-B: 24 nal 'abu, yal 'ab, yal 'abii (x 2), yal 'abuna (x 5), 

da ‘ib m (x 4), la 'ib m (x 4), la ‘ibina (x 3). This allows us to see that there are twenty 
words formed from the rooti- '-B, two. of which are unique. For roots generating 

■ many more words, or even when there are just two or three words, one can easily 
scan the entry for information about frequency and location within the Qur’anic 
text. Because ‘Abd al-Baqi also provides the traditional attribution of Meccan or 
Medinan, one can also draw conclusions, however provisional, about the use of 
certain roots, words, forms, and so on. 

' In 1990 Muhammad Husayn Abu al-Futuh published a Qa 'imah majmu 'iyya 

■ bi-aljaz al-Qur'an al-karfm wa-darajat takrdriha (“Comprehensive listing of 
Qur’anic words and their frequency of repetition”), divided into two parts. 2S The 

'• first part lists the words alphabetically and indicates their frequency of occurrence 
. (with voweling and meanings provided on rare occasions). Here is a selection of ten 
swords from the letter Qafi 16 qa'id-1, qala- 1618, qali-l, qama-33, qanit m -\, 

- qanit m - 12, qani -1, qahir- 1, qa ‘il (qayliila)-l, qa 'il (qala)-5. Note that whereas 
.(most scholars of Qur’anic vocabulary are interested in the roots of words - in order 

to organize words of the same root together, to separate homonymous roots, to 
. determine whether there are Semitic cognates, to distinguish between triliterals and 
, quadriliterals, and so on - Abu al-Futuh has chosen alphabetical order. 27 Although 
; the frequency of words can be determined from such concordances as ‘Abd 

- al-Baqi’s - which is how I myself first set about compiling the two hapax lists 
: below - Abu al-Futuh’s work goes some way toward making easier the task of the 
1 researcher interested in word frequency in general. In the second part of his work, 
. Abu al-Futuh lists words in descending order of frequency; the first eight items 
rare: 28 hum- 3738, /Kin-3221, Allah-2702, ma- 2530, inna- 1779, /5-1723,/?-1692, 

- ga/a-1618. One can therefore look up a word alphabetically in the first part to 
^determine how many times it occurs in the Qur’an; alternatively one can look up a 


Muhammad Fu’ad ‘Abd al-Baqi’s al-Mu'jam al-mufahras li-alfaz al-Qur’ah 


17 See Rippin, “Lexicographical texts.” 

IS al-SuyutT, al-IlqanJt 'ulum al-Qur'an, 2nd ed., ed. Muhammad Ibrahim, Cairo: Dai 
al-'Amma ii-l-Kitab, 1974-75. 

19 Muhammad b. 'Uzayr al-Sijistanl, Nuzhat al-quliibfitafsir gharib al-Qur'an al- 'aziz, 
al-Mar'ashll, Beirut: Dar al-Ma'rifa, 1990. 

20 Al-Raghib al-l§fahanl. Mu jam mufradat aljaz al-Qur'an, ed. Nadlm al-Mar‘ashB, B 


Kf', 23 Muhammad Fu'ad ‘Abdal-BaqI, al-Mu'jam al-mufahras li-alfaz al-Qur'an al-karim, Cairo: Dar 
al-Hadlth, 1988. 'Abd al-Baqi has gone through numerous printings and effectively has supplanted 
§1K, : FlOgel’s concordance of a century earlier: G. Flugel, Cancordantiae Corani Arabicae (= Nujiim 
al-Jurqanft atraf al-Qur 'an), Leipzig, 1842; repr. Ridgewood, N.J., Gregg Press, 1965. In 1999 a 
fc.. revised and indexed corrected edition of' Abd al-Baqi appeared, 
pi 24 ‘Abd al-Baqi, al-Mu'jam al-mufahras, 647. 

, 25 Muhammad Husayn Abu al-Futuh, Qa 'ima majmu 'iyya bi-aljaz al-Qur 'an al-karim wa-darajat 

takrariha, Beirut: Maktabat Lubnan, 1990. 

|i:;- 26 Abu al-Futuh, Qa 'ima majmu iyya, 91. 

1 27 He explains his reasoning in the introduction: Abu al-Futuh, Qa ’ima majmu 'iyya, z-k. 
iiL-28 Abu al-Futuh, Qa 'ima majmu 'iyya, 133. 
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particular frequency in the second part and determine what words occur that| 
many times. 29 

Muhammad Isma’Il Ibrahim’s 1998 Mu 'jam al-alfaz wa-l-a 'lam al-Qur 'aniyyai 
(“Dictionary of Qur’anic words and proper names”) attempts to surpass its pre-J 
decessors by providing definitions for each root or word, 30 but his definitions are ' 
sometimes imprecise. For talh, for example, Ibrahim has “banana tree” but makes ; 
no reference to the acacia tree, a definition routinely supplied in exegetical: 
works. 31 The verses (ayas) in which the various words appear follow the defini- ; :|j 
tions, but as these appear in a continuous paragraph, rather than as a list, this ,g| 
makes the work very user-unfriendly. There are several other problems too. ‘Abd ,f| 
al-Baqi lists occurrences after every lexeme, whereas Ibrahim does so only for' 
each root. Thus, for the root H-S-B, for instance, Ibrahim’s heading is “IJ-S-B ; 
(5)”, whereas ‘Abd al-Baqi has “Hasab” and “Hasiban (4)”, which helpfully || 
isolates the word ba^abf 1 

In 2002 ‘Atif al-Maliji published al-Alfaz al-wahTda fi al-Qur'an al-karTm ff| 
(“Single-occurring words in the Qur’an”). 33 This slim book is, to the best of my 
knowledge, the only Arabic work specifically devoted to the topic of hapaxes in 1 
the Qur’an, but it offers no linguistic or rhetorical analysis of these. It is divided 
into four parts: (1) single-occurring words deriving from a triliteral root, listed by 1 
Sura; (2) single-occurring words deriving from a non-triliteral root, alphabet!--! 
cally; (3) single-occurring names of persons, peoples , and places, alphabetically;:|| 
and (4) single-occurring triliteral roots, alphabetically. The first three parts include:! 
the verses in which the hapaxes appear and brief definitions of the words.:; 
Al-Maliji’s book is a largely error-free catalog of 410 lexemes deriving from..; 
single-occurring roots, 371 from triliteral roots, 19 from quadriliteral roots, and’- 
20 proper names. He concedes that non-hapax roots account for the majority of j| 
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lilihe,Qur’an’s words — which he reckons at 51,884, excluding most particles — but 
^convincingly advances that 371 hapax trilateral roots out of 1,620 Qur’anic roots 
(again, his reckoning), i.e. nearly a quarter, is a rhetorically significant propor- 
@tipn 34 Al-Maliji does not explain his criteria of inclusion, but these can be inferred. 

: ■''Hie word abariq (ewers or goblets), for instance - in my estimation a hapax - 
,-Moes not appear in his catalog; al-Maliji appears to have excluded it because for 
Jytiim it shares roots with barq (“lightning, dazzle”) and istabraq (“silk brocade”), 
life On occasion, the decision to exclude words “sharing” roots leads him astray: the 
gfe" hapaxes yadussuhu and dassaha, for example, have both been excluded, but their 
|te', roots are different, D-S-S and D-S-Y, respectively. And as we shall see below, 
p! there are good reasons for regarding proper nouns as a separate category. 

p|i; Western-language works 

|||t;For a long time, one of the most widely cited and most widely used sources on 
'■: Qur’anic vocabulary was Arthur Jeffery’s 1938 The Foreign Vocabulary of the 
|p; Quran, recently reissued. 35 Jeffery analyzes 322 loanwords, including 66 proper 
i|.:names, which he divides into (a) words of non-Arabic origin (e.g. namariq) or 
° -.with no attested Arabic root (e.g. jibt), (b) Semitic words, which in the Qur’an 
1 have a different meaning (e.g. baraka), and (c) genuine Arabic words used as 
liv caiques of cognate words in other languages (e.g. ni/r). 36 As might be expected, 
"|ibis;inventory includes numerous hapaxes. There has been work on loanwords 
jj|f L ( since Jeffery but, as Rippin shows, the preoccupation with “foreignness” has very 
^different motivations 37 -1 dare say agendas - and “current contributions tend to 
i focus on individual words, providing some refinement and clarification on smaller 
jp' points. For the most part, however, the enterprise remains as contentious within 
.’ modem scholarship as it was for medieval Muslims.” 38 


29 In looking up words that occur twenty-three times, for instance, we leam that they are: hadttli, iff 

baddala, awlad, anja, dhikra, fitlk, fitan, zulumat, la'ana (AbO al-FutOlj, Qa'ima majmft'iyyafi 
143). In the case of nouns, this encompasses instances with attached pronouns, and in the case bf:p 
verbs, all conjugations and verbal noun ( [maydar ). This makes the final listing in part 2 - namely ’,||| 
words occurring only once - quite unwieldy; and since Abu al-Futulj does not identify the vet 
which the item occurs, the usefulness of part 2 is further severely curtailed. (Alas, there are also';! 
typographical errors, e.g. tababa 'a, which is a misprint for tabaya 'a [properly, tabaya 'tui 
2:282)] [Abu al-Futuh, Qa 'ima majmu 'iyya, 207], Such cases would be mitigated by a listing qfi|| 
words by root.) yj 

30 Ibrahim, Mu jam al-alfaz. Cf. Rub! Ba'albakT, al-Mawridal-miifahras li-alfaz al-Qur 'an al-karTm, 
Beirut: Dar al-'llm li-l-Malayln, 1999. 

31 Ibrahim, Mu jam al-alfaz, 313. 

32 Ibrahim, Mu jam al-alfaz, 126; 'Abd al-Baqi, Mu'jam al-mufahras, 205. Also, not all the v 
are quoted. For If-S-B, there being only five citations, all are included; but in connection with the'-S 
319 instances of K-T-B, Ibrahim identifies the root’s first occurrence ( dhalika l-kitabu la raybafihffM 
[al-Baqara 2]) but then only notes, wa l-lajzjI230 ayat (“the word appears in 230 verses”); 'Ah 
al-Baqi lists and quotes every single occurrence and verse (Ibrahim, Mu'jam al-alfaz, 447-48(>^ 
'Abd al-Baqi, Mu jam al-mufahras, 591-95). 

33 'Atif al-Maliji, al-Alfaz al-wahTda ft l-Qur'an al-karTm wa-sirr i'jaziha, Cairo: Honrs li-l-Tibaaji 
wa-l-Nashr, 2002. 


14 ;al-Mairjr, al-Alfaz al-waluda, 7. 

15 FV; repr. A. Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur 'an, Leiden: Brill, 2007. 

16 See FV, 39-41. Zammit notes that of the 256 loanwords (i.e. excluding the names) treated by 
Jeffery, 235 are technical, almost half of which in turn treat religious matters. Zammit, Compara- 

iiftive Lexical Study, 57. 

17 Rippin, “Foreign vocabulary,” 235-36. For two excellent recent articles on foreign vocabulary, 
ircsee A. Rippin, “The designation of ‘foreign’ languages in the exegesis of the Qur’an,” in J.D. 

McAuliffe, B.D. Walfish and J W. Goering (eds), With Reverence for the Word: Medieval Scrip- 
:: Aural Exegesis in Judaism, Christianity and Islam, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003,437-44, 
: and M. Carter, “Foreign vocabulary," in A. Rippin (ed.). The Blackwell Companion to the Qur 'an, 
v: Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishing, 2006,120-39. 

58 Rippin, “Foreign vocabulary," 236. For the early philologists and exegetes, e.g. 'Abd Allah b. 'Abbas 
(d. 68/687), non-Arabic words enhanced the Qur’an (both linguistically and rhetorically), but as time 
went on, Muslim scholarship advanced a theology of complete purity for the language of the Qur’an, 
; I with the exception of a handful of scholars such as al-Jawafiql (d. 539/1144), al-Suyuti(911/1505) and 
al-KhafajI(d, 1069/1658). Al-Jawaliql distinguished between mu 'arrab (Arabized) and a'jamT (non- 
Arab, foreign) loans. Some authors, such as al-Khafaji, used the term dakhTl (adopted, “foreign"), but 
- : as Kopf has noted, “Arab philologists made no fundamental distinction between foreign words and 
; loanwords, the terms mu 'arrab and dahTl being applied to both categories. Yet they were very well 
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In his 1966 Le verbe dans le Coran, Moustapha Chouemi alphabetically lists 
the 1,200 Qur’anic roots that generate verbal forms. 39 Since he indicates the: 
frequency of occurrence, e.g. “BTK: fender (les oreilles d’une bete consacree). 
(II., 1 ex.),” Chouemi thus effectively lists all verbal-root hapaxes. 40 Mustansif 
Mir’s 1989 Verbal Idioms of the Qur'an , 41 by virtue of its focus on 420 of the 
Qur’an’s roots, 42 has a more limited purview than Chouemi. One cannot, for 
instance, find in it waqab from Qur'an 113, since there is no verb-related use of 
W-Q-B in the Qur’an, 43 but there is - from the same Sura - an entry on N-F-TH 
(#385), to explain the expression al-naffathati ft l- 'uqadf Both Chouemi’s and; 
Mir’s works thus need close attention when thinking about hapaxes. 

Martin Zammit’s 2002 A Comparative Lexical Study of Qur 'anic Arabic treats 
1,717 lexical items belonging to 1,504 roots, thus “ca. 40% of the postulated root- 1 , 
inventory of Arabic.” 45 Zammit’s interest is “a quantitative analysis of a substan¬ 
tial corpus of the Arabic lexicon with a view to investigating the lexical relationship 
between Arabic and the major varieties of Semitic.” 46 Though Zammit is not inter-, 
ested in hapaxes per se, his analysis yields pertinent data: of the 1,504 roots, 1,383 
roots yield one lexeme only; 47 for 535 of the lexical items (roughly 31.1 percent 
of the total corpus of 1,717 lexemes), he found no cognates in other Semitic 
languages. 48 What is more, 38 percent of these 535 lexemes, that is, 201 of them,; 


aware that not all the foreign elements aroused the same feeling of strangeness” (L. Kopf, “The treat ¬ 
ment of foreign words in medieval Arabic lexicology," in M.H. Goshen-Gottstein (ed.), Studies in 
Arabic and Hebrew Lexicography, Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, Hebrew University, 1976,248);:! 
Several of al-Suyfl!T’s works preserve extensive lists of foreign words (108 in al-Mutawakkili, 118 in' 
al-Muhadhdhab and 124 in al-Itqan). As Rippin, “The designation of ‘foreign’ languages," 438, has:! 
noted, “Hapax legomena and other infrequently used words were also among the likely candidates for! 
the lists of foreign words.” See also R. Hamzaoui, “Iddologie et langue-ou Pempnmt linguistique'j 
d’apr4s les exigetes du Coran et les theologiens: Interpretation socio-linguistique,” Quademi di' 
Semistica 5,1978,162. 

39 M. Chouemi, Le verbe dans le Coran. Racines el formes, Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1966. He). 
first lists triliterals (subdivided into ten categories), then quadriliterals (divided into reduplicative;: 
and non-reduplicative). Of the 1,200 roots, 1,185 are trilateral and (only) 15 are quadriliteral; of the; 
latter, 8 are reduplicative (e.g. Z-H-Z-H) and seven consist of discrete roots (e.g. Q-N-T-Rf 


Eastern and North Afric 
al-Tauhidi). 

-Q-D (#413) (Mir, Verl 
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f?are attested only once in the Qur’an, 142 of them in Meccan Suras. For Zammit, 
.this is “undoubtedly” because “a number of the lexical items not attested in other 
^Semitic languages belonged exclusively to the various dialects of the Arabian 
^peninsula.” Zammit does mention hapaxes as a group, noting that of “the 386 
Ipexical items which occur only once in the Qur’an ... 69% are found in the 
fMeccan Suras;” but he.does not explain how he arrives at the number 386. 49 He 
r also notes that few of these hapaxes are rare words. 50 

V There are several works in Western languages that cover the entire corpus of 
■ Qur’anic vocabulary. Hanna A Kassis’s 1983 A Concordance of the Qur’an, 

' intended primarily for English users, is a massive work organized much like ' Abd 
| al-Baql, providing the verse reference and the Arberry translation of the verses. 51 
", An unusual feature of the work is its separate treatment of “the divine name” of 
1. “Allah.” Although Kassis does not specifically point out hapaxes, this information 
can be gleaned by going carefully, if laboriously, through the work. 

| With ‘Abd al-Baql in Arabic and Kassis in English, both reputably and reliably 
gm place, few scholars have produced new concordances, preferring instead to 
^ produce dictionaries. 52 A Concise Dictionary of Koranic Arabic by Arne Ambros 
ji.and Stephen Prochazka appeared in 2004. 53 This is one of the most useful works 
’ for the student of Qur'anic vocabulary, principally because of the care with which 
| ,the material has been divided: a “Lexicon of Roots,” “Proper Names,” “Pronouns 
J and Particles,” and twelve appendices. 54 Difficult words are identified as such and 
I reference is often made to suggested emendations, e.g: 55 


' 49 Ibid, 571. 

;\-50 Ibid., citing J. Wansbrough, Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural Interpretation, 

7". "Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977,1-18.. 

||51-.EA Kassis, A Concordance of the Qur'an, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983. 

1! Renderings by translators other than Arberry are cited for certain words, e.g. samad at 1194. The 
:: ■■ concordance is now available electronically at <www.oxfordislamicstudies.com> (accessed 
frK February 3,2011). 

;.52 See e.g. AM. Omar, Dictionary of the Holy Qur 'an: Arabic Words-English Meanings, Hockessin, 
i| ' Delaware and Rheinfelden, Germany: Noor Foundation International, Inc., 2003, which “presents 
» the complete vocabulary and the phraseology of the Holy Qur’an. All root-words ... with their 
(j .. derivatives have been included in it” (iii). Although it uses slightly unusual transliteration, its three 
SgjS; Constituent parts are extremely useful. “Index 1” lists all Qur’ anic words in alphabetical order, with 
.2 cross-reference to basic root-words, and “Index 2” lists Qur’ anic root-words in alphabetical order 
iM (past tense, masculine singular), though neither indicates frequency of occurrence. The “Dictionary" 
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Q-S-W-R: qaswara(t) “powerful”, a name for the lion (74/51), emended by L. 
J. A, Bellamy, in JAOS 116/1996,198 ff., to [fcmtura(t)] (which is unattested | 
in CA) < Syriac pantdra < Greek panther, see the remark in 'abb. 56 %' 

The appendices are also of considerable interest, covering such hapax-relevant 
matters as “Additions to the lexicon from the canonical readings,” and certain:; 
expressions, such as “d?!z7-phrases,” “ni ma-clauses,” elative phrases, and adjective 
pairs. Ambros also includes an appendix of320 items in an “Index of selected lexical 
problems.” 57 Although he is not explicit about hapaxes, these usually can be inferred 
whenever Ambros cites only one Qur’ anic reference (as with qaswara above). 

In 2008 Elsaid Badawi and Muhammad Abdel Haleem and their team of: 
scholars produced an Arabic-English Dictionary of Qur’anic Usage 56 This: 
dictionary attempts to fill the gap of its predecessors, including John Penrice’s 
pioneering and still very useful 1873 Dictionary and Glossary of the Koran 
(revised in 2006 to include traditional verse numbering) and Ambros’s Concise 
■ Dictionary , 59 It does so by being less telegraphic in its definitions and in the infor¬ 
mation it provides, and it is consequently bulkier. 60 In connection with hapaxes, 
this work has an advantage over most other Western-language works because it/ 
indicates frequency of occurrence for every root and lexeme. Thus, for the hapax 
B-S-Q, for example, the entry opens as follows: “b-s-q tall, lofty, towering, to 
surpass. Of this root, basiqat occurs once in the Qur’ an.” 61 For the root B-R-H-N, 
its frequency is recorded as follows: “Of this root, two forms occur eight times in; 
the Qur’ an: barhan seven times and barhanan once.” 62 This attention to frequency, 
means that one can also glean from the dictionary occurrences of unique words. 


The hapax lists 

The definition of a hapax as a word or form which occurs only once in an author 
or corpus is straightforward enough, but determining precisely what constitutes a ‘ 
hapax in the Qur’an, as in any corpus, is a more complicated matter. This is clear 


56 Ambros remarks that he “feels unable to follow [Bellamy] in any of these emendations and 
considers the entire approach and method ... as misguided.” To Ambros’s credit, he includes 
references to “all of Bellamy’s emendations" because “other scholars may think differently” ; 
(Ambros, Concise Dictionary, 19). 

57 Ambros, Concise Dictionary, 338-44,351,352,372-79. 

58 E.M. Badawi and M. Abdel Haleem, Arabic-English Dictionary of Qur 'anic Usage, Leiden Brill, 

2008. '/If 

59 J. Penrice, Dictionary and Glossary of the Kor-an (Silk al-bayan fi manaqib al-Qut an), I ondon 

King, 1873. Cf. K. Versteegh, “Foreword,” in Badawi and Abdel Haleem, Arabic-Englisli 
Dictionary, xi. , 

60 See Andrew Rippin’s article in this volume for a discussion of the merits of Badawi and Abdel 
Haleem vis-a-vis its predecessors, including Penrice. Penrice is a 167-page paperback, Ambros a 
384-page hardback, and Badawi and Abdel Haleem a 1,069-page hardback. 

61 Badawi and Abdel Haleem, Arabic-English Dictionary, 92. 
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A from Biblical studies, where hapax lists by different compilers have been shown 
| to differ significantly. 63 There is virtue in creating a list of all single-occurring 
| lexical items, i.e. every unique word, 64 but more analytically and rhetorically 
f. meaningful as a starting place is a list of all words from single-occurring roots. 

Such a list still needs parameters, however. Fortunately, Qur’anic studies can 
-; benefit from the work that has been done in Biblical studies, where there have 
’-•'been several studies of hapaxes in the Hebrew Bible. This is helpful notably 
5: because both Arabic and Hebrew are root-based languages and therefore face 
| many of the same issues when it comes to compiling a list of hapaxes. 

-In 1903, Abraham Shalom Yahuda defined a hapax legomenon as any word 
fulfilling any one of the following criteria: 65 

§§(a) single occurrence of the root; 

| (b) single occurrence of the form; 

(c) only two occurrences of the root in the same form with the same meaning; 

11 (d) only two occurrences of the root in different forms but with the same meaning; 
|; (e) frequently occurring root and form, but with a unique meaning. 

■ ^’• Shortly thereafter, in an article for the Jewish Encyclopedia, Casanowicz distin- 
J i guished between: 66 

~ (a) “absolute” or “strict” hapaxes: words that are either absolutely new coinages 
of roots or ones that cannot be derived in their formation or in their specific 
meaning from other occurring stems [e.g.jibt in the Qur’an]; 

>.w(b) unique forms: words that appear only once as a form but can easily be 
« ' connected with other existing words [e.g. majalis in the Qur’an], 


ft L.G. Zelson discounted (b) above in a 1924 dissertation, but added a new cat- 
ill egory, namely “words that are repeated in parallel passages, generally in identical 
II',. phrases ... and words used more than once but that are limited to single 
Wm passages.” 67 In his 1978 dissertation, Harald Cohen argued that: “The key to a 
Kliproper definition of the term hapax legomenon in biblical research is the identifi- 
ijg!cation of the ‘functional uniqueness’ of these words with the single context in 
|||' which the root of each word occurs.” 68 For Cohen, then, a hapax legomenon is 


63 Greenspalm, Hapax Legomena, 17-19. 

' 164 According to Abu al-Futuh, 1,819 words. (Qa 'ima majmu 'iyya, 199-242.) 
jp65 A.S. Yahuda, “Hapax legomena im Alten Testament,” Jewish Quarterly Review 15, 1903, 
' 698-714; of. H.R. Cohen, Biblical Hapax Legomena in the Light of Akkadian and Ugaritic, 

Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1978,4. 

(■ 66 Casanowicz, “Hapax legomena;” cf. Cohen, Biblical Hapax Legomena, 4-5. 
fl’67 LG. Zelson, “A Study of Hapax Legomena in the Hebrew Pentateuch,” dissertation. University of 
Wisconsin, 1924; cf. Cohen, Biblical Hapax Legomena, 5. 

|j?68 Cohen, Biblical Hapax Legomena, 7. 
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“any biblical word whose root occurs in but one context.” 69 Greenspahn narrows:^ 
the definition further, arguing that “words which occur only once and seem unre¬ 
lated to otherwise attested roots” qualify as “absolute” hapax legomena. 70 ;3 
That we should include all words from uniquely occurring roots in a list of ? 
Qur’anic hapaxes is easy to justify. 71 In compiling the list below, I have excluded J 
unique morphological forms from otherwise occurring roots, such as ghasiq % 
(al-Falaq [113] 5), though Yehuda regarded this category as significant And it is. | 
indeed a significant category inasmuch as the deployment of given words and forms 
is part of the fabric of Qur’anic narrative and a function of Qur’anic rhetoric and 
poetics ( lumaza , for instance in Qur’ an 104:1). Closely linked to uniquely occurring 
forms is the question of what to make of words or morphological forms (whether 
from a known or unknown root) occurring more than once in only one context, such '• 
as jnbb, which occurs twice in Yusuf (12) and only in YusufJ 1 or taqiyya, which 
occurs thrice in Maryam (19) and only in Maryam (and is used as a rhyme word % 
too). Indeed, in the list below of what I am calling “basic hapaxes,” almost one-third I 
are rhyme words, and of the strict hapaxes, fully a third are rhyme words. This 
suggests strongly that rhyme played a part in their selection and deployment (or 
coinage, as some would have it). One solution is to have (more) precise termi¬ 
nology. 73 The term hapax dis legomenon does exist for a word occurring twice (e.g. 
thaqib [Q 37:10; 86:3]); so too hapax tris legomenon for a word occuring thrice 
(e.g. al-mashhun [Q 26:119; 36:41; 37:140]). Note that the latter is a candidate for 
what we might term a “hapax phrase” or “hapax expression,” since al-fiilk appears 
frequently in the Qur’an, but the three times mashhim appears, it only does so in the | 
phrase al-fulk al-mashhun™ Scholars also use hapax tetrakis legomenon for a word ■ 
occurring four times (e.g. 'aqm [Q 22:55; 42:50; 51:29,41]). For ease of reference,' 
(especially since the Greek is unwieldy), I suggest the following terminology: ■ : 

Hapax General term, describing all types below 

Unique words Any word in a non-recurring form [e.g. qulna] 

Rarity Words recurring between two and four times (i.e. hapax dis, tris ; 

and tetrakis legomena) [e.g. thaqib ] ] 

Isolates Words or forms (any number) occurring in only one Sura or 

stylistic cluster [e.g. taqiyya ] j 


lHapax root Any non-recurring root [e.g. J-B-T] 

Basic hapax A word formed from a non-recurring root [e.g. infisam], or from 

- a root occurring in only one context 

Strict hapax A basic hapax occurring in a solitary instance and fulfilling at 
; least one of the following conditions: 

(a) No cognate in another Semitic language 75 (including 

!§s ; quotidian words) [e.g .faqi' ] 

(b) From a recurring root but with a different Qur’ anic meaning 
[e.g. hafada ] 

j||; (c) Candidate for emendation (including ghost words) [e.g. 

.1 al-raqim ] 

There are still numerous considerations as we define parameters for a list of 
Qur’anic hapaxes. What, for example, is to be done with a word like salsabil 
(al-Insan [76] 18)? If it is related to the roots S-L-S-L and/or S-L-L, 16 it does not 
belong in a hapax list. If, on the other hand, we deem its root to be S-L-S-B-L, v 
~ then it does belong there. What is more, if it is a new coinage, then maybe it is a 
;monce word rather than a hapax; a nonce word is one created to meet a particular, 
. non-recurring need, usually by combining an existing word with an existing prefix 
"or suffix. 78 1 believe that such words - that is, ones about which there is no schol- 
1 arly consensus - should remain on a list of Qur’ anic hapaxes. 

- Hapax lists in classical and Biblical studies typically exclude proper nouns, 

- because, as Cohen puts it, they “are philologically independent of their context.” 79 
Thus a name like “Badr” (Al 'Imran [3] 123), though it might have once meant 
something related to the root B-D-R, is in its Qur’anic usage philologically inde- 
pendent of the root meaning. Similarly, for non-Arabic names such as Harut or 

: MMl the meaning in the lending language typically does not carry over into Arabic. 
. Nevertheless, having a sub-list (or separate list) of uniquely occurring names is 
I desirable. As Greenspahn concedes, even as he excludes them from consideration, 
4 . “to ignore such words would lead to the loss of useful data.. ,” 80 There is the diffi- 
H culty, however, of accurately identifying proper nouns when they are not marked as 
!>'. such. Does one count ‘arim (Saba ’ [34] 16) as a common noun meaning “dam,” or 
p as a proper noun? 81 This applies also to salsabil mentioned above, and even to 
I?.' words that are not necessarily hapaxes, such as kawthar (al-Kawthar [108] 1). 


70 Greenspahn, Hapax Legomena, 23. I 

71 Cf. Ibid., 22: “There is no intention here to enter the debate concerning the reality and significance :; 

of roots. The Semitic root may well be a hypostatization or theoretical construct.” fl;; 

72 See J. Witztum, “Syriac dialogue poems and Yusuf," unpublished paper, 2009,8.1 am grateful to 
Joseph Witztum for sharing his paper with me. 


fawatilj al-suwar (the so-called “mysterious letters”), the proportion drops slightly, 
(28.7%). If we count only strict hapaxes, the proportion is 78 out of 328 (23.7%), o 
fawatih, 83 out of 333 (24.9%). 

There are also numerous longer Qur'anic phrases that recur, e.g. wa-tara l-fulka, 
wa-li-tabtaghu minfaqiihi wa-la'allakum tashkuriin (Qur'an 16:14; 35:12). 


1/ 75 For this data, I rely on Zammit, Comparative Lexical Study. 

- 76 Badawi and Abdel Haleem, Arabic-English Dictionary, 447. 

;l‘‘77 Ambros, Concise Dictionary, 136. 

>• 78 Oxford English Dictionary online. We might postulate that in 
pj as Arabic, a nonce word could also be created by taking an existi 
i erstwhile unattested morphological form. 

[' |'79 Cohen, Biblical Hapax, 7; c£ Greenspahn, Hapax Legomena, 20. 

I 80 Greenspahn, Hapax Legomena, 21. 

I - 81 Badawi and Abdel Haleem, Arabic-English Dictionary, 615. 
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Another important consideration is whether to restrict the list to single lexemes; 
or to include expressions. However desirable it might be to include the whole-:: 
gamut of expressions available in the Qur’an, a practical and practicable list of 
hapaxes will perforce have to confine itself to single lexical items as a starting] 
place, if nothing else. There are, however, several important related issues, such 
as what is to be done with constructions such as idha rujjati l-ardu rajjcT 
(al-Waqi'a [56] 4) or al-rifd al-marfud at (J Hiid [11] 99), where items within f 
the expressions are cognate, but are otherwise (or together) a hapax; indeed, the 
former is a result of a specific Arabic verbal construction, the cognate accusative; 
(maf'ul mutlaq), that all but requires the use of a cognate noun together with the 
verb. As for al-rifd al-marfud, it mirrors the preceding line ( al-wird al-mawrud), i 
again raising the question of the rhetorical motives behind the deployment of 
hapaxes in the Qur’an, especially in the rhyme position. Do we, then, admit such] 
constructions as hapaxes? I do in the lists below. 

With respect to items occurring in similar contexts, for the Qur’an at least, one j 
has to take stock of at least two types of repeats. The first are expressions that: 
appear in parallel verses, which I exclude from the list below, as Cohen and 
Greenspahn would have it, but not Zelson, for whom an expression such as uswa 
hasana (Q 33:21; 60:4 and 60:6) is worth noting because it is deployed in parallel 
contexts. The second type of repeats is of words that occur more than once in a 
single context, such as rafath in al-Baqara (2) 187 and 197, which I have elected ; 
not to include. 

In the Qur’an many names of animals or foodstuffs or everyday items occur] 
only once, and it is justifiable to exclude them from a list of hapaxes by virtue of 
the fact that they are mentioned only because of the (quotidian) context, na 'layk 
“your [m.s.] shoes” ( Ta-Ha [20] 12), for example. One would similarly exclude ] 
al-bighal “donkeys” {al-Nahl [16] 8); ba 'iidatan “gnat” ( al-Baqara [2] 26), on the j 
other hand, is used metaphorically, and is thus unique, not only lexically but also] 
rhetorically, which argues for its inclusion on a list of hapaxes. 

The Qur’an also has a unique set of lexical terms, the fawatih al-suwar, or 
so-called “mysterious letters,” to be found at the beginning of some Suras. 
Although the meaning of these letters continues to elude scholars, the fact that ] 
they are letters (symbolic or otherwise) argues for their categorization as lexical;; 
items, and therefore argues for their inclusion in a basic hapax list. 

I produce below two lists of Qur’anic hapaxes. Table 7.1 lists basic hapaxes 
alphabetically by root, Table 7.2 by Sura. In Table 7.1, column 1 lists the Qur’an’s] 
hapax roots; bona fide homonymous roots are retained (e.g. J-L-B), although it is 
conceivable that research may subsequently show these to be one and the same ; 
root. Words from the same root, but in unrelated usage (e.g., al-irba, “intelli-] 
gence, cunning,” and ma 'drib, “purposes”) are also included, but do not, evidently,:] 
classify as strict hapaxes (in column 6). For the sake of hapax inclusiveness, 
words such as hayta, “come hither,” and lata, “not,” are listed, but no root is 
proposed. Column 2 lists the hapaxes in transliteration. Nouns are listed pausally, 
e.g. samm and zahra, except for masculine accusatives, e.g .fidanff'. The definite 
article is included for words that appear that way in the text, e.g. al-samad. 


%B-B 

■ '-B-B-L 
f-B-R-Q 

III -Q 

| TH-L 
W r D-D 




f-L-L 




; r-p-wrr 

ff-M-T 
Ip MM 
WF 


R'RN-M 


■ \B-T-K 
’B-T-L 


I ' B-J-S 
f B-H-TH 

$f)-N 
f-DH-R 
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Hapax in 

Qur’anic 

Rhyme Hapax in 

Cogti. 

Strict 

transliteration 

reference 

Arabic 

(MZ) 

Hapax 

Hamza 


p 



abba" 

' Abasa 80:31 

§ 

X 

/ 

ababTl 

Fil 105:3 

§ dwW' 

— 

/ 

abanq 

Waqi’a 56:18 


— 

/ 

abaq 

Safiat 37:140 




athl 

Saba’ 34:16 




idda" 

Maryam 19:89 

§ 

X 

/ 

al-irba 

Nur 24:31 


X 

/ 

ta’uzzu-hum 

Maryam 19:83 

§ % 



ussisa/assasa (2) 

Tawba 9:108, 


_ 



109(2) 




asm 

Mufiammad 


X 

/ 


47:15 




ashir 

Qamar 54:25,26 

§ j4| 



al-ashir 





afala (2), afalat 

An'am 6:76,77, 

ildil i Jal 




78 




al-afilih 

6:76 

§ 



alatna-hum 

Tur 52:21 

fAtull 

X 

/ 

ill"" (2) 

Tawba 9:8,10 

VI 

X 

/ 

ya’tali 

Nur 24:22 

(Jjb 

X 

/ 

amta" 

Ta-Ha 20:107 

§ k*l 

X 

/ 

am min 

Ma'ida5:2 


X 

/ 

anif“ 

Muhammad 

USI» 

— 

/ 


47:16 




al-anam 

Rahman 55:10 

§ pbVl 

X 

/ 

aniya 

Ins5n 76:15 


X 

/ 

ya’udu-hu 

Baqara 2:255 

•Jjjj 



al-ayama 

Nur 24:32 


X 

/ 

Ba 





bi’.r 

Hajj 22:45 

> 



al-abtar 

Kawthar 108:3 

§ jw 



fa-l-yiibattikanna 

Nisa’ 4:119 



/ 

tabattal ilayhi 

Muzzammil 

■lJ) 



tabtlla" 

73:8 

§ bya 



inbajasat 

A‘raf7:160 


X 

/ 

yabhathu 

Ma’ida 5:31 




bidar 

Nisa’ 4:6 

> 


/ 

badani-ka 

Yunus 10:92 




la tubadhdhir 

Isra' 17:26 




tabdhtta" 


§ 
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1-mubaddhinn 
abramu amra" 
fa-inna mubrimun 


an tubsala nafsun.. 

alladhma ubsilu 

basali-ha 

la-yubatti’anna 

ba'uda 

al-bighal 

baqli-ha 


Baqara 2:26 
Naljl 16:8 
Qasas 28:30 

Hud 11:44 
A1 ‘Imran 3:61 
Kahf 18:35 
Saffat 37:49 


Tariq 86:7 § 

Muhammad 47:8 
Hajj 22:29 
Naml 27:88 
Saffat 37:103 
Tin 95:1 
Ma’ida 5:26 


Nisa 4:51 
Saffat 37:107 § 

Tawba 9:35 
Ibrahim 14:26 
Qasas 28:29 
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yajurru-hu 

yatajarra'u-hu 

tajassasu 

juffi’"" 

jifan 

tatajafa 

ajlib 

jalablbi-hinna 

al-majalis 

yajmahun 

jamidata" 

jamma" 

jasu 

jawfi-hi 

al-jiyad 

jidi-ha 

Ha' 

al-hubuk 

hatm™ 

hathlth“ 

hadab 

tuharrik 

taharraw 

husuma" 

hasha?a 

hussila 

hafadat” 

al-hafira 

al-ahqaf 

al-hulqum 

hamdh 

la-ahtanikanna 

bub” 

mutahayyiz 11 ” 

tahldu 

hayran 

Kha 

al-khab’ 

khubz™ 

yatakhabbata-hu 

khabat 


A‘raf 7:150 
Ibrahrm 14:17 
Tawba 9:109 
Hiijurat 49:12 
Ra'd 13:17 
Saba’ 34:13 
Sajda 32:16 
Isra 17:64 
Ahzab 33:59 
Mujadila 58:11 
Tawba 9:57 § 

Naml 27:88 
Fajr 89:20 § 

Isra' 17:5 
Ahzab 33:4 
Nabl 16:79 
Sad 38:31 § 

Masad 111:5 


Dhariyat51:7 § 
Maryam 19:71 
A‘raf 7:54 
Anbiya’ 21:96 
Qalam 68:25 
Jinn 72:8 
Qiyama 75:16 
Jinn 72:14 
Haqqa 69:7 
Yusuf 12:51 
'Adiyat 100:10 
Nahl 16:72 
Nazi'at 79:10 § 

Ahqaf 46:21 
Waqi'a 56:83 § 

Hud 11:69 § 

Isra' 17:62 
Nisa’ 4:2 
Anfal 8:16 
Qaf 50:19 
An‘5m6:71 
Nur 24:50 


Naml 27:25 
Yusuf 12:36 
Baqara 2:275 
Isra’ 17:97 
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Root Hapax in 

letters transliteration 


KH-T-R khattar 

KH-D-D khadda-ka 

KH-D-D al-ukhdfld 

KH-R-T-M al-khurtum 

KH-SH-B khushub 

KH-D-D makhdud 

KH-T-T takhuttu-hu 

KH-L-' ikhla' 

KH-M-T khamf 

KH-N-Q al-munkhaniqa 

KH-Y-M al-khiyam 


Dal 

D-TH-R al-muddaththir 

D-H-W daha-ha 

D-R-H-M darahim 

D-S-R dusur 

D-S-S yadussu-hu 

D-S-Y dassa-ha 

D-F-' . dif 

D-F-Q dafiq 

D-L-K duluk 

D-M-D-M damdama 

D-M-GH yadmaghu-hu 

D-N-R dinar 

D-H-Q dihaqa" 

D-H-M mudhammatan 

D-H-Y adha 


Dhal 

dhubab™ 

al-dhubab 

mudhabdhabtn 

mudh'inih 

taddakhiruna 

dhakkaytum 

tadhhalu 

tadhudani 


Luqman 31:32 jda. 

Luqman 31:18 tsEs. 

Buruj 85:4 § apiSil 

Qalam 68:16 § {.jLjiJl 

Munafiqun 63:4 ip-ii. 

Waqi'a56:28 § 

'Ankabut 29:48 § 

Ta-Ha 20:12 ^ I 

Saba' 34:16 Jxi 

Ma’ida 5:3 

Rahman 55:72 § flpJl 


Muddaththir 74:1 
Nazi'at 79:30 
Yusuf 12:20 
Qamar 54:13 
Nahl 16:59 
Shams 91:10 
Nahl 16:5 
Tariq 86:6 
Isra 17:78 
Shams 91:14 
Anbiya’ 21:18 
Al 'Imran 3:75 
Naba' 78:34 
Rahman 55:64 
Qamar 54:46 


A'raf 7:18 

Hajj 22:73 Up 

Upll 

Nisa’ 4:143 OiPP* 

Ntir 24:49 § 

Al'Imran 3:49 
Ma’ida 5:3 

Hajj 22:2 d*25 

Qa§a§ 28:23 objii 

Nisa’ 4:83 


Rhyme Hapax in 


Cogn. 

(MZ) 
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ratq™ 

Anbiya’ 21:30 

iSj 



rujjati 

Waqi‘a56:4 

§ 


X 


1-ardu rajja" 

4-j 



rahaq 

Mutafiifm 83:25 

cjp.J 


/ 

rukha’”" 

§ad 38:36 

iti-j 



rid' 1 ” 

Qa$as 28:34 

Uij 



radma 1 * 

Kahf 18:95 § 

Lij 

X 

/ 

mar$us 

Sad 61:4 § 


X 

/ 

muragham"" 

Nisa’ 4:100 

Lil_p 

X 

/ 

al-rifd 

Hud 11:99 

jll 



al-marfud 

§ 

JjajJI 



raffaf 

Rahman 55:76 

‘-*A> 

X 

/ 

raqq 

Tur 52:3 



/ 

al-raqun 

Kahf 18:95 

(■Aj 11 


/ 

rawakid 

Shura 42:33 

.SIjj 

X 

/ 

rikza" 

Maryam 19:98 § 

ijSj 

X 

/ 

rimahu-kum 

Ma'ida 5:94 

fSa-Uj 



ramad 

Ibrahun 14:18 


X 

/ 

ramz?" 

Al 'Imran 3:41 

i>J 



rahw™ 

Dukhan 44:24 

ijij 

X 

/ 

al-raw' 

Hud 11:74 

Ljj 51 



rish“ n 

A‘raf7:26 


X 

/ 

ff’ 

Shu'ara' 26:128 

e-> 

X 

/ 

rana 

Mutafiifm 83:1 

Ob 



Za 

al-zabaniya 

‘Alaq 96:18 § 

ApUjli 

_ 

/ 

zujaja 

Nur 24:35 


— 


al-zujaja 


i-Ujll 



zahf“ 

Anfal 8:15 

U=.j 



zarabiyy 

Ghashiya 88:16 

ijbi 

— 

/ 

zurq“ 

Ta-Ha20:102 § 

lajj 



tazdan 

Hud 11:31 

UjAj 3 

X 

/ 

yazififfln 

Saffat 37:94 § 




al-muzzammil 

Muzzammil 73:1 


X 

/ 

zamhanfa" 

Insan 76:13 § 

bi**j 

X 

/ 

zanjabTla" 

Insan 76:17 § 


— 

/ 

zaium 

Qalam 68:13 § 

pAj 

X 

/ 

al-zahidin 

Yusuf 12:20 § 

jp*l jil 

X 

/ 

zahra 

Ta-H3 20:131 

j 



tazawwadu fa-inna 

Baqara 2:197 

IjAUs 

— 


khayr al-zad 

•AJj^oU 



zaytu-ha 

Nur 24:35 

WpO 

— 


Sin 


LH» 



saja 

Puha93:2 § 


X 

/ 

al-sahil 

Ta-Ha 20:39 




suda" 

Qiyama 75:36 § 

is*** 

X 

/ 

sard 

Saba’ 34:11 


— 

/ 


(Continued overleaf ) 
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Table 7.1 Continued 


Root 

letters 

transliteration 

Qur 'anic Rhyme 

reference 

if 

Cogn. 

(ML) 

Strict - 
Hapax 

S-R-D-Q 

suradiqu-ha 

Kahf 18:29 


— 

/ : 

S-T-U 

sutihat 

Ghashiya 88:20 § 




S-T-W 

yastuna 

Hajj 22:72 

Ojtuy 

X 

/ , 

S-GH-B 

masghaba 

Balad 90:14 § 


X 

/ 

S-F-' 

la-nasfa'a" 

•Alaq 96:15 

Uiuiil 

X 

/ 

S-K-B 

maskub 

Waqi'a 56:31 § 


X 

/ 

S-K-T 

sakata 

A'raf 7:154 

C&m 



S-L-B 

yaslubu-hum 

Hajj 22:73 




S-L-S-B-L 

salsablla" 

Insan 76:18 § 

bLruuL. 

— 

/ 

S-L-Q 

salaqu-kum 

Afczab 33:19 




S-M-D 

samidun 

Najm 53: 61 § 



/ 

S-M-R 

samir"" 

Mu’minun 23:67 

i jA - 


/ 

S-M-K 

samka-ha • 

Nazi‘at 79:28 




S-M-M 

samm 

A'raf 7:40 

h 


/ 

S-N-D 

musannada 

Munafiqun 63:4 

S.iU> 


/ 

S-N-H 

yatasannah 

Baqara 2:259 


X 

/ 4 

S-H-R 

al-sahira 

Nazi'at 79:14 § 

s j»uii 

X 

✓ 1. 

S-H-L 

suhuli-ha 

A'raf 7:74 

4 1 j*“ 



S-H-M 

sahama 

Saffat 37:141 




S-W-B 

sa'iba 

Ma'ida 5:103 

sjLi 



S-W-li 

sahati-him 

Saffat 37:177 


X 

/ 

S-W-T 

sawt 

Fajr 89:13 


— 



Shin 


os 



SH-T-W 

al-shita’ 

Quraysh 106:2 




SH-U-M 

shuhuma-huma 

An'am 6:146 


X 

/ 

SH-R-D 

sharrid 

Anfal 8:57 




SH-R-DH-M 

shirdhima 

Shu'ara’ 26:54 

A-aj jut 

X 

/ 

SH-R-T 

ashratu-ha 

Muhammad 47:18 




SH-'-L 

ishtaala 

Maryam 19:4 

Jxli! 

X 

✓ "I 

SH-GH-F 

shaghafa-ha 

Yusuf 12:30 




SH-F-H 

shafatayn 

Balad 90:9 § 

QuLi 



SH-K-S 

mutashakisun 

Zumar 39:29 

jjxSluOA 



SH-K-W 

mishkat 

Nur 24:35 

SjiuU 

— 


SH-M-T 

tushmit 

A'raf 7:150 

COAaJu 



SH-M-KH 

shamikhat 

Mursalat 77:27 

CAaAA 

X 

/ 

SH-M- '-L 

ishma’azzat 

Zumar 39:45 

cujUii . 

X 

/ 

SH-W-B 

shawbS" 

SaffSt 37:67 




SH-W-Z 

shuwa? 

Rahman 55:35 



✓ 

SH-W-K 

al-shawka 

Anf818:7 





Sad 





B-KH-KH 

al-sakhkha 

‘Abasa 80:33 § 


— 

/ 

S-R-’ 

?ar‘a 

Haqqa 69:7 

15* J*- 3 

X 

✓ 1 


tusa“ir 

Luqman 31:18 

jiwaS 

X 

/ 

safsafa" 

Ta-Ha 20:106 § 


X 

/ 

al-safinat 

Sad 38:31 

CiUaL-JI 

X 

/ 

?akkat 

Dhariyat 51:29 


X 

/ 

said”" 

Baqara 2:264 



/ 

Samitun 

A'raf 7:193 § 

(jjloU-3 



al-samad 

Ikhla§ 112:2 § 


X 

/ 

§inwan wa-ghayr 

Ra'd 13:4 




sinwan 





§ur-hunna 

Baqara 2:260 


X 

/ 

suwa' 

Yusuf 12:72 


— 


a?wafi-ha 

Nahl 16:80 




sawami' 

IJajj 22:40 

£*lj*-=* 

— 


5ayasi-him 

Ahzab 33:26 


X 

/ 

al-sayf 

Quraysh 106:2 § 


X 

/ 

Dad 


a* 



al-da’n 

An'am 6:143 




dabha" 

'Adiyat 100:1 § 

w* 

X 

/ 

didda" 

Maryam 19:82 § 

liub 

X 

/ 

al-dafadi' 

A'raf 7:133 

gudi-oM 



damir 

IJajj 22:27 


X 

/ 

darikan 

Ta-Ha 20:124 

l&Ua 

X 

/ 

dahi” 

TakwTr81:24 § 

0^ 

X 

/ 

yudahi’una 

Tawba 9:30 


X 

/ 

dayr 

Shu'ara' 26:50 

J^X 



diza 

Najm 53:22 § 


X 

/ 

Ta 


h 



taha-ha 

Shams 91:6 § 

Ul^ja 



utrahu-hu 

Yusuf 12:9 

•J ^ 

X 

/ 

al-mutaffifin 

Mutaffifm 83:1 § 




talh 

Waqi'a 56:29 


X 

/ 

tall 

Baqara 2:265 

at 



al-tamma 

Nazi'at 79:34 

5iUJI 



al-tawd 

Shu'ara’ 26:64 

.jUI 


/ 

La 


£ 



za‘ni-kum 

Nahl 16:80 




'Ayn 


t 



ya’ba’u 

Furqan 25:77 


X 

/ 

‘abqariyy 

Rahman 55:76 


— 

/ 

‘ijaf (2) 

Yusuf 12:43,46 


X 


‘adasi-ha 

Baqara 2:61 

4a*ic. 



al-'urjun 

Ya-SIn 36:39 

Oj?* 

X 

✓ 

al- 'arim 

Saba' 34:16 


— 

/ 


(Continued overleaf) 
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Table 7.1 Continued 


Root 

letters 

transliteration 

Qar 'anic Rhyme 

reference 

Arabic 

Cogn. 

(MZ) 

Strict 

Hapax 

'-Z-W 

‘izln 

Ma'arij 70:37 § 


X 

S | 

'-S-'-S 

‘as'as 

Takwir 81:17 § 

L y^c. 


/ 

'-S-L 

*asal 

Muhammad 47:15 

tJiijfc 

X 

✓ 

‘-D-W 

‘idln 

Hijr 15:91 § 



/ 

‘-T-F 

'itfi-hi 

Hajj 22:9 

AiUc. 



'-F-R[-TJ 

‘ifnt 

Naml 27:39 

Csjjsc. 

_ 

/ 

'-M-Q 

‘amlq 

Hajj 22:27 § 




‘-N-T 

‘anat 

Ta-Ha20:lll 

CjI c 


✓ 

‘-N-K-B 

'ankabut 

‘Ankabut 29:41 




'-W-D 

aI-‘adiyat 

'Adiyat 100:1 

obsUli 


✓ 1 

'-W-Q 

al-mu'awwiqm 

Ahzab 33:18 




'-W/Y-L 

ta'ulu 

Nisa’ 4:3 



/ -■ 

'-Y-B 

a'lba-ha 

Kahf 18:79 





Ghayn 


i 



GH-B-N 

al-taghabun 

Taghabun 64:9 


X 

✓ 

GH-D-Q . 

ghadaqa" 

Jinn 72:16 § 

iiii 



GH-Z-L 

ghazla-ha 

Nahl 16:92 




GH-Z-W 

ghuzz“" 

Al ‘Imran 3:156 




GH-B-B 

ghasba" 

Kahf 18:79 § 




GH-S-$ 

ghussa 

Muzzammil 

XLab. 

X 

/ 



73:13 




GH-T-SH 

aghfash 

Nazi 'at 79:29 


X 

/ ; 

GH-L-Q 

, ghallaqat 

Yusuf 12:23 

Pile. 

X 

/ § 

GH-L-Y 

yaghlr fT 1-butun, 

Dukhan 44:45, 

■i* 

X 

i 


ka-ghalyi l-bamlm 

44:46 § 




GH-M-Z 

yataghamazun 

Mutaffifin 83:30 § 

Oj>Uii 

X 

/ ’ 

GH-M-D 

tughmidu 

Baqara 2:268 




GH-W-B 

al-mughlrat 

'Adiyat 100:3 

eul jjiJI 


/ 4 

GH-W-L 

ghawl 

Saffat 37:47 


X 

/ 


Fa' 


Li 



F-T-' 

tafia’u 

Yusuf 12:85 

lySti 

X 

/ 

F-T-Q 

fataqna-huma 

Anbiya’ 21:30 

Us,U53i 



F-J-W 

fajwa 

Kahf 18:17 


X 

/ 

F-R-TH 

farth 

Nahl 16:66 



✓ 

F-R-T 

furuta" 

Kahf 18:28 § 


X 

/ : 

F-R-' 

far‘u-ha 

Yusuf 12:24 




F-R-H 

farihln 

Shu'ara’26:149 § 



/ % 

F-S-d 

tafassahu... 

Mujadila 58:11 

IjpJliaj 




fa-fsahu yafsah 


^e.ui.4j I jauuiSli 



F-S-R 

tafslra" 

Furqan 25:33 § 

La-ss 



F-B-H 

afsah 

Qasas 28:34 





Hapaxes in the Qu. 


f-S-M 

F-'p-U 

W-if 

Sz-z 

|e-‘ 


infisam 

tafdahun 

afda 


fazz” 


fan 

fabhamna-ha 

ufawwid 


Baqara 2:256 
Hijr 15:68 § 

Nisa’ 4:21 
Al ‘Imran 
3:159 

Baqara 2:69 
Furqan 25:28 
Yusuf 12:94 § 

Rahman 55:48 § 

Rahman 55:26 § 

Anbiya' 21:79 
Ghafir 40:44 


al-fil 


Fil 105:1 § 


Q5f 

al-maqbuhm 

qiththa’i-ha 

qadha” 

qaswara 

qisslsm 

taqsha'irru 

qa$iP" 


yanqadda 

qitta-na 

mtmqa'ir 

aqfalu-ha 

aqli'T 

muqmahun 

qamtanra' 1 

maqami' 

al-qummal 

qinwan 

qawsayn 

Kaf 

kubkibu 


Qasas 28:42 § 

Baqara 2:61 
‘Adiyat 100:2 § 

Muddaththir § 

74:51 

Ma’ida 5:82 
‘AnkabOt 29:23 
Isra’ 17:69 
Anbiya’ 21:11 
‘Abasa 80:28 § 

Kahf 18:77 
§ad 38:16 
FStir 35:13 § 

Qamar 54:20 § 

Muhammad § 

47:24 
Hud 11:44 
Ya-Sm 36:8 § 

Insan 76:10 § 

Hajj 22:21 
A'raf7:133 
An'am 6:99 
Najm 53:48 § 

Najm 53:9 
Najm 53:9 


Balad 90:4 § 

Shu'ara’ 26:94 § 


tvstrfh itlciTEftl trttc tc&fttln Ail 










Root Hapax in 

letters transliteration 


K-D-H kadihun 

ila rabbika kadha" 
K-D-R inkadarat 

K-D-Y akda 

K-S-D kasada-ha 

K-SH-T kushitat 

K-F -’ kufuww™ 

K-F-T kifata" 

K-F-R kafura" 

K-L -’ yakla'u-kum 

K-L-H kalihun 


Lam 

L-H-TH yalhath aw tatruk- 
• hu yalhath 
L-H-F ilhaf" 

L-H-N lahn 


L-H-Y lihyat-T 

L-Z-B lazib 

L-F-H talfahu 


L-F-Z . yalfizu 

L-Q-B al-alqab 

L-Q-H lawaqih 

L-Q-M iltaqama-hu 
L-M-M larnma” 

L-M-M al-lamam 

L-H-M alhama-ha 

— lata 

L-W-DH liwadh” 


Takwir81:2 
Najm 53:34 
Tawba 9:24 
TakwTr 81:11 
Ikhlas 112:4 
Mursalat 77:25 
Insan 76:5 
Anbiya’ 21:42 
Mu’minun 
23:104 
Nahl 16:76 
‘Adiyat 100:6 
TakwTr 81:16 
Tawba 9:35 


A'raf7:176 


Ra'd 13:13 
Maryam 19:23 
Waqi'a 56:69 
Ya-STn 36:67 
Masad 111:5 


Rhyme 




4Gj jjilS 

OjjSil 

ciiJSl 

lj5S 

bus 

ijjits 

fSjJSi 

^jsJlS 


Quranic 

reference 


Muzzammil 

73:14 

Inshiqaq 84:6 


Cogn. 

(MZ) 
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tumsuna 

amshaj 

yatamatta 

al-ma‘z 

al-ma‘un 

mahma 

Nun 

tanabazu 

yastanbitiina-hu 

nataqna 

al-najdayn 

nahba-hu 

anhar 

nakhira 

wa l-nashitati 

nashta" 

nadijat 

naddakhatan 

al-natTha 

yan'iqu 

yunghiduna 

al-nafiathat 

nafha 

an tanfudhu... 
fa-nfiidhu wa-la 
tanfudhuna 
yunfaw 

nakid™ 

yastankif (2) 

istankafu 

namariq 

nanum 

minhaj™ 

al-tanawush 

manas 

al-nawa 


Rum 30:17 
Insan 76:2 
Qiyama 75:33 § 

An'am 6:143 
Maun 107:7 § 

Muhammad § 

47:15 
Anfil 8:35 
A'raf 7:132 
Yusuf 12:65 

Hujurat 49:11 
Nisa 1 4:83 
A'raf 7:171 
Balad 90:10 § 

Tawba 9:28 
Ahzab 33:23 
Kawthar 108:2 § 

Nazi'at 79:11 § 

Nazi'at79:2 

§ 

Nisa' 4:56 
Rahman 55:66 § 

Ma’ida5:3 
Baqara 2:181 
Ta-Ha 20:12 
Isra' 17:51 
Falaq 113:4 
Anbiya' 21:46 
Rahman 55:33 

Ma'ida 5:33 
'Adiy§t 100:4 § 

A'raf 7:58 
Nisa’ 4:172,173 

Ghashiya 88:15 § 

Qalam 68:11 § 

Ma’ida 5:48 
Qasas 28:76 
Saba' 34:52 
Sad 38:3 § 

An'am 6:95 


Ha 

ha-’umu Haqqa 69:19 



(Continued overleaf) 
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Table 7 .1 Continued 


Root 

letters 

transliteration 

Qur'anic 

reference 

Rhyme Hapax in 

Cogn. 

(MZ) 

Stnct 

Hapaxli 

H-J-D 

■tahajjad 

Isra' 17:79 


4>p 

X 

✓ 

H-J-' 

yahja'un 

Dhariyat 51:17 

§ 


X 

/ ‘I 

H-D-D 

hadda" 

Maiyam 19:90 

§ 


X 

/ 

H-D-M 

huddimat 

Hajj 22:40 





H-D-H-D 

al-hudhud 

Naml 27:20 





H-R-B 

haraba" 

Jinn 72:12 

§ 




H-Z-L 

al-hazl 

Tariq 86:14 

§ 


X 

✓ 

H-SH-SH 

ahushshu 

Ta-H3 20:18 


' <>l 

X 

✓ 

H-L-' 

halu' an 

Ma'arij 70:19 

§. 

Ic. jIa 

X 

✓ 

H-M-D ■ 

hamida 

Hajj 22:5 


s^u 

X 

/ - 1 

H-M-R 

munhamir 

Qamar54:ll 

§ 




H-M-S 

hamsa" 

Ta-Ha 20:108 

§ 

LuJh 



— 

hayta 

Yusuf 12:23 





— 

hayhat (2) 

Mu’minun 







23:36 





H-Y-L 

mahlla 

Muzzammil 

§ 


X 

/ ill 



73:14 





— 

hiyah 

Qari'a 101:10 

§' 





Waw 



j 



W-'-D 

al-maw’uda 

Takw&81:8 



X 

/ 1 

W-'-L 

maw’ila" 

Kahf 18:58 

§ 


X 

✓ 

W-B-R 

awbari-ha 

Nahl 16:80 


tAjbji 

X 

J 

W-T-N 

al-waffn 

Haqqa 69:46 

§ 

dab" 



W-J-B 

wajabat 

Hajj 22:36 



X 

/ 

W-H-SH 

al-wuhush 

TakwTr 81:5 



X 

✓ ! 

W-S-N 

sina 

Baqara 2:255 


A.nu 


✓ 

W-SH-Y 

shiya 

Baqara2:71 


4*2, 

X 

✓ 

W-D-N 

raawduna 

Waqi'a 56:15 

§ 

AjjjJa jm 


/ 

W-T-R 

watar“" (2) 

Ahzab 33:37 


i>j 

X 


W-T-N 

mawatin 

Tawba 9:25 


cMj* 



W-F-D 

wafda" 

Maryam 19:85 

§ 

hij 


✓ j 

W-F-R 

mawfura" 

Isra' 17:63 

§ 

Lu»j* 

X 

/ 

W-F-D 

yufihun 

Ma'arij 70:43 

§ 


X 


W-Q-B 

waqab 

Falaq 113:3 

§ 



/ 

W-Q-D 

al-mawqudha 

Ma’ida5:3 


tijSjJl 

X 

/ 

W-K-D 

tawlddi-ha 

Nay 16:91 


U^SjS 

X 

/ 

W-K-Z 

wakaza-hu 

Qa$a? 28:15 


•JSj 

X 

/ 

W-N-Y 

taniya 

Ta-Ha 20:42 





W-H-J 

wahhajS" 

Naba’ 78:13 

§ 

Wiij 

X 

/ j 

W-H-Y 

wahiya 

Haqqa 69:16 

§ 


X 

✓ 

— 

wayka-anna 

Qa$a§ 28:82 


life 



~ 

wayka-anna-hu 
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Ya' 



al-yaqut 

Rahman 55:58 § 

CjJblf 

yaqtjn 

SafEt 37:146 § 

oMi 

ayqaz™ 

Kahf 18:18 

iUif 

yan‘i-hi 

An'am 6:99 


452 

153 


Proper Nouns 


pUuoli 

AbT Lahab 

Masad 111:1 


Azar 

An'am 6:74 

jj 

Iram 

Fajr 89:7 

<*->! 

Il-yasTn 

§affat 37:130 § 


Babil 

Baqara 2:102 

dk 

Badr 

Al ‘Imran 3:23 


Bakka 

Al 'Imran 3:96 

& 

ibnat (‘Imran) 

TahiTm 66:12 

OSjl 

al-Jumu'a 

Jumu'a 62:9 

i^Jl 

al-Judiyy 

Hud 11:44 

&j=M 

Ahmad 

§aff61:6 

Awi 

Dha al-Niin 

Anbiya 21:87 

Ojdl li 

Ramadan 

Baqara 2:185 


al-Rtim 

Rum 30:2 


Zayd 

Ahzab 33:37 

Aj 

tasnun 

Mutaffifm 83:27 § 


Suwa' 

Nuh 71:23 


[Tur] Sayna’ 

Mu’minun 23:20 

(<4jj“>) jjt 

[Tur] Sihma 

Tin 95:2 § 

(lS“) jjJ= 

al-Safa 

Baqara 2:158 


'Arafat 

Baqara 2:198 

cTjUje. 

‘Uzayr 

Tawba 9:30 

-»> 

al-‘Uzza 

Najm 53:19 § 

LS>1> 

Quraysh 

Quraysh 106:1 

L&J 5 

al-Lat 

Najm 53:19 


Laylat al-Qadr 

(3) 

Qadr 97:1,2,3 


al-Majus 

Hajj 22:17 


Marut 

Baqara 2:102 

OjjU 

al-Marwa 

Baqara 2:158 


Makka 

Fath 48:24 

si. 

MIkal 

Baqara 2:98 

Jisa. 

Nasr 

Nuh 71:23 § 

i j«i 

Harut 

Baqara 2:102 

**> 

Wadd 

Nuh 71:23 

iij 

Yathrib 

Ahzab 33:13 

V_A> 

Ya'uq 

NOh 71:23 

Jj>u 

Yaghuth 

Nuh 71:23 


37 

5 



(Continued overleaf) 
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Table 7.1 Continued 


Root 

Hapax in 

Qur’anic 

Rhyme Hapax in 

Cogn. 

Strict 

letters 

transliteration 

reference 

Arabic 

(MZ) 

Hapax 


“Mysterious 
letters " 


JjuSI gSljj 




Alif-Lam-MTna-Ra 

Ra'd 13:1 



/ 


Alif-Lam-Mun-Sad 

A'raf 7:1 

OduJl 


/ 


Sad 

Sad 38:1 

§ o* 


/ 


Ta-STn 

Naml27:l 

§ Ltd 3 


/ : 


Ta-Ha 

Ta-Ha 20:1 

§ ± 


/ 


Qaf 

Qaf 50:1 

(j 


/ 


Kaf-Ha-Ya-'Ayn- 

Sad 

Maryam 19:1 



/ 


Nun 

Haqqa 69:1 

§ 0 


/ 


‘Ayn-STn-Qaf 

Shum 42:2 



/ 


Ya-STn 

Ya-Sln 36:1 

§ LW 


/ 

Total 

10 


5 


10 

TOTAL 

499 


163 


259 ; 

Table 7.2 Hapaxes in the Qur’s 

n, listed by Sura 




Root ' 

Hapax in 

Quranic 

Rhyme Hapax i 


Strict 

letters 

transliteration 

reference 

Arabic 


Hapivc 



Fatiha (1) 

Baqara (2) 




R-B-H 

rabihat 

2:16 



✓ 

B-‘-Q 

ba'uda 

2:26 



✓ 3 

B-Q-L 

baqli-ha 

2:61 




Q-TH- ’ 

qiththa’i-ha 

2:61 

41U5 



F-W-M 

fumi-ha 

2:61 

4->ja 


/ fl 

'-D-S 

‘adasi-ha 

2:61 




B-S-L 

bajali-ha 

2:61 




F-Q-' 

faqi' 

2:69 



/ 

W-SH-Y 

shiya 

. 2:71 



/ 

[pn] 

MTkal 

2:98 

JSj. 



[pn.] 

Babil 

2:102 

6k 



[pn] 

Hariit 

2:102 




[pn] 

Mariit 

2:102 




[pn] 

al-$aja 

2:158 

ti^Ji 



[pn] 

al-Marwa 

2:158 





f.f-L-L tall 

’GHM-D tughmidu 


illjaf “ n 

yatakhabbata-hu 


| pit<]■ Badr 

R.-M-Z ramzf" 

§^ : DH-K-R taddakhii 

W-H-L nabtabil 

D-N-R dinar 

" bs 1e|’^: Bakka 

^(GH-Z-W ghuzz” 1 

W&z 


g-7- ’ la-yubatti'anna 

f)H-Y-‘ adhau 

■pi-B-T yastanbituna-hu 

i R-GH-M muragham"" 
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Table 7.2 Continued 


Root 

letters 

Hapax in 
transliteration 

Our 'anic 
reference 

Rhyme Hapax in 

B-T-K 

fa-l-yubattikanna 

4:119 


DH-B- 

DH-B 

mudhabdhabTn 

4:143 

C 

N-K-F 

yastankif (2) 
istankafu 

4:172,173 

s 



MU’ida (5) 


'-M-M 

ammln 

5:2 

aa 

KH-N-Q 

al-munkhaniqa 

5:3 

ysiidi 

W-Q-D 

al-mawqudha 

5:3 

SijM 

N-T-H 

al-natiha 

5:3 

iaatjll 

DH-K-Y 

dhakkaytum 

5:3 


T-Y-H 

yatThuna ■ 

5:26 

OH* 

N-F-Y 

yunfaw 

5:33 

>A 

N-H-J 

minhaj” 

5:48 


Q-S-S 

qisslsln 

5:82 


R-M-V 

rimahu-kum 

5:94 


S-W-B 

sa’iba 

5:103 

ijlUa 



An'am (6) 


B-S-L 

an tubsala nafsun. 
alladhma ubsilu 

. .6:70 

ijLaji 

H-Y-R 

hayran 

6:71 


[pn] 

Azar 

6:74 

Jj> 

'-F-L 

afaia (2), afalat 

6:76,77,78 

olah Jai 


al-afilln 

6:76 

§ OjliVI 

B-Z-GH 

bazigha” 

6:77 

iAjb 


bazighaf" 

6:78 

Ujb 

N-W-Y 

al-nawa 

6:95 

lijjll 

Q-N-W 

qinwan (2) 

6:99 

Ob* 

Y-N-' 

yan‘i-hi 

6:99 

Ajuj 

Q-'-N 

al-tfa’n 

6:143 

oLill 

M-'-Z 

al-ma‘z 

6:143 

>JI 

SH-H-M 

shutiuma-huma 

6:146 



A'raf (7) 

Alif-Lam-MIm-Sad 7:1 

madh’um™ 7:18 t 



[fs] 

DH-'-M 


/ 


ffsh“ 

7:26 
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in 223 

/ 

samm 

7:40 

f“ 

/ 

hathlth”" 

7:54 



nakid”” 

7:58 

ij£j 

/ 

suhuli-ha 

7:74 

4 1 j*** 


mahma 

7:132 

W* 


al-qummal 

7:133 



al-dafadi' 

7:133 



yajurru-hu 

7:150 

•JN 


tushmit 

7:150 

Cj-JS 


sakata 

7:154 

oSui 


inbajasat 

7:160 


/ 

nataqna 

7:171 

W 


yalhath aw 

7:176 

§ jl ihih 


tatruk-hu yalhath 
samitun 

7:193 



al-shawka 

Anfal (8) 

8:7 

SSjJll 


zahf” 

8:15 

lto.j 


mutahayyiz” 1 

8:16 



muka’" n 

8:35 


/ 

sharrid 

8:57 

■O-s 


iir( 2 ) 

Tawba (9) 

9:8,10 

yi 

/ 

kasada-ha 

9:24 

UjUS 

/ 

mawatin 

9:25 _ 

oHj- 


najas 

9:28 



‘Uzayr 

9:30 

ji> 


yudahi’una 

9:30 

OjiAhiJ 

/ 

tukwa 

9:35 

cSjSj 


jibahu-hum 

9:35 



thabbata-hum 

9:46 

. 

/ 

yajmahun 

9:57 

§ 

/ 

juruf 

9:109 

'-*_»• 


ussisa/assasa (2) 

9:108,109 (2) 


— 

badani-ka 

Yunus (10) 

10:92 




(i Continued overleaf) 
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B-L-' 


Q-L 


l.P»] 

H-N-DH 

R-W-' 

R-F-D 


D-R-H-M 

Z-H-D 

GH-L-Q 


UU 

B-N-W 


al-Judiyy 

hanldh 


utrahu-hu 

darahim 

al-zahidln 

ghallaqat 

hayta 


F-R-' 

SH-GH-F 

KH-B-Z 

‘-J-F 

h-s-h-s 

M-Y-R 

B-W-' 

F-T-' 

TH-R-B 

F-N-D 


khubz"" 
'ijaf (2) 


namTru 

$uwa' 

tafta’u 

tathnb 

tufannidun 


Qur 'anic 
reference 


Hud (11) 

11:31 

11:44 

11:44 

11:44 

11:69 

11:74 

11:99 


Yflsuf(12) 


12:9 


Alif-Lam-Mim-Ra 

sinwan 

wa-ghayr sinwan 

al-mihal 

jufa’“ 


12:12 
12:20 
12:20 
12:23 
12:23 
12:24 
12:30 
12:36 
12:43,46 
12:51 
12:65 
12:72 
12:85 
12:92 
12:94 
Ra‘d (13) 


13:4 


13:13 

13:17 

Ibrahim (14) 

14:17 




£jj" 








*~UJU 

UJ-&3 




I: 


' m 


fR-M-D 

Wth-th 


I L-Q-U 

ij-D-H 
II Pf-W] 


ffi-F-' 


B-GH-L 
: D-S-S 
-.F-R-TH 
■H-F-D 
K-L-L 
}j-W-W 
%-N 
.S-W-F 
W-B-R 
.W-K-D 
I’GH-Z-L 


l 


1 


■F-J-W 
f Of 
W[F-R-T 






lawaqih 

tafdahuna 

'idin 


14:18 

14:26 

Wir (15) 

15:22 

15:68 

15:91 

Nahl (16) 


dif 

al-bighal 

yadussu-hu 

farth 

hafadar 


16:5 


16:8 


kail 


awbari-ha 

tawkldi-ha 


16:59 
16:66 
16:72 
16:76 
16:79 
16:80 
16:80 
16:80 
16:91 
16:92 
Isra' (17) 


17:5 


la tubadhdhir 
tabdhira" 

inna 1-mubaddhinna 


17:26 


17:27 


-VN-GH-D 
| H-N-K 
ifW-F-R 
fj-L-B 

I fps-F 

f;'D-L-K 
H-J-D 
KH B )■ 


yunghiduna 

la-ahtanikanna 

mawfur“ 

ajlib 


qasif" 1 

duluk 


fajwa 

ayqaz? 1 " 

fiiruta" 

suradiqu-ha 


18:28 

18:29 
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17:51 

17:62 

17:63 

17:64 

17:69 

17:78 

17:79 

17:97 

Kahf (18) 

18:17 


.*V *!■» U> 

UjUj 


Jui'J 

6! 




liu-alS 


t&il 

itja / 

jui J 

(Continued overleaf) 
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Table 7.2 Continued 


Root 

letters 


B-Y-D 

W-'-L 

Q-Q-Q 

' -Y-B 

GH-S-B 

R-Q-M 

R-D-M 

m 

SH- '-L 
M-KH-D 
H-T-M 
D-D-D 
-Z-Z 

W-F-D 

'-D-D 

H-D-D 

R-K-Z 

[fs] 

TH-R-Y 

KH-L-' 

N-'-L 

H-SH-SH 

'-R-B 

S-H-L . 

W-N-Y 

L-fT-Y 

Z-R-Q 

S-F-B-F 

'-M-T 

H-M-S 

'-N-T 


transliteration 


yanqa<Ma 


al-raqim 

radma" 

Kaf-Ha-Ya-' 

Ayn-Sad 

ishta'ala 

al-makhad 

ta’uzzu-hum 

azza" 

wafda" 

hadda" 


Ta-Ha 

al-thara 

ikhla' 

na'lay-ka 

ahushshu 

al-saljil 

lihyat-I 

zurqa" 

5 af$afa n 

amta" 

hamsa" 


Qtir 'anic Rhyme Hapax in 

reference Arabic 


18:35 

18:58 § btij. 

18:77 

18:79 4^' 

18:79 § 

18:95 (*5jll 

18:95 § Uj 

Maryam (19) 

19:1 


19:4 

19:23 

19:71 

19:82 § 

19:83 

§ 

19:85 § 

19:89 § 

19:90 § 

19:98 § 

Ta-Ha (20) 

20:1 § 

20:6 § 


20:12 

20:12 

20:18 

20:18 

20:39 

20:42 

20:94 


20:102 § 

20:106 § 

20:107 § 

20:108 § 

20: 




$ 

bij 

b! 

ijSj 


■a. 

u;j3M 

4^1 


(Ja-L-Jl 

U2 


:111 
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Table 7.2 Continued 


Root 

letters 

'-Y-M 

SH-K-W 

Z-J-J 

Z-Y-T 

DH-'-N 

H-Y-K 

L-W-DH 

F-L-N 

F-S-R 


Q-Y-R 

SH-R- 

DH-M 

T-W-D 

K-B-K 

R-Y-' 

F-R-H 

ffl 

B-S-M 

H-D-H-D 

KH-B-' 

'-F-R[-T] 

J-M-D 

T-Q-N 

W-K-Z 

DH-W-D 

J-DH-W 

B-Q-' 

F-S-H 

R-D-‘ 


Hapaxin Qur'anic Rhyme Hapaxin 

transliteration reference Arabic 


al-ayama 24:32 

mishkat 24:35 

zujaja 24:35 

al-zujaja 

zaytu-ha 24:35 

mudh'inm 24:49 § 

yahlfa 24:50 

liwadh" 24:63 

Furqan (25) 

fulan™ 25:28 

tafsTra" 25:33 § 

ya'ba’u 25:77 

Shu'ara’ (26) 
tfayr 26:50 

shirdhima 26:54 


al-tawd 

kubkibu 

farihrn 

Ta-STn 

tabassama 

al-hudhud 

al-khab’ 

'ifrlt 

jamidatan 

atqana 

wakaza-hu 

tadhudani 

jadhwa 

rid'”" 


26:64 
26:94 
26:128 
26:149 
Naml (27) 
27:1 . 
27:19 
27:20 
27:25 
27:39 
27:88 
27:88 
Qasas (28) 
28:15 
28:23 
28:29 
28:30 
28:34 


jll 

Wyj 

iiljl 

IiSi 


SjU) 

&U 

CnhJi 

oA 


Sa.L> 


•JSj 

(ybjij 




28:34 
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Table 7.2 Continued 


Root Hapax in Qur 'anic 

letters transliteration reference 

Ya-STn (36) 

[fs] Ya-STn 36:1 

Q-M-li muqmahun 36:8 

‘-R-J-N al-'uijun 36:39 

M-S-KH masakhna-hum 36:67 

Saffat (37) 

L-Z-B lazib 37:11 

L-Q-M iltaqama-hu 37:42 

GH-W-L ghawl 37:47 

B-Y-D bayd 37:49 

SH-W-B shawb™ 37:67 

Z-F-F yaziffun 37:94 

T-L-L talla-hu 37:103 

J-B-N al-jabln 37:107 

[pn] Il-yasin 37:130 

'-B-Q abaq 37:140 

S-H-M sahama 37:141 

Y-Q-T-N yaqtln 37:146 

S-W-tf saljati-him 37:177 

Sad (38) 

[fs] §ad 38:1 

— lata 38:3 

N-W-5 mana? 38:3 

Q-T-T qitta-na 38:16 

S-F-N al-safinat 38:31 

J-W-D al-jiyad 38:31 

R-KH-W rukha’"" 38:36 

Zumar (39) 

SH-K-S mutashakisun 39:29 

SH-M-'-Z ishma’azzat 39:45 

Ghafir (40) 

F-W-D ufawwid 40:44 


[Fu§§ilat (41)1 
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Shura (42) 

‘Ayn-Sm-Qaf 42:2 

rawakid 42:33 

Zukhruf (43) 
abramuamran 43:79 

fa-inna mubrimun 

Dukhan (44) 

rahw™ 44:24 

yaghH fi 1-butun 44:45 

ka-ghalyi 1-hannm 44:46 

[Jathiya (45)] 


al-ahqaf 

ta‘s“ 

‘asal 

am'a’a-hum 

anif°" 

ashratu-ha 

aqfalu-ha 

Makka 

tanabazu 

al-alqab 

tajassasu 

Qaf 

basiqat 

yalfizu 

tahldu 

al-hubuk 


Ahqaf (46) 

46:21 

Muhammad (47) 

47:8 

47:15 

47:15 

47:15 § 

47:16 

47:18 

47:24 § 

47:30 

Fath (48) 

48:24 

Hujurat (49) 
49:11 
49:11 
49:12 
Qaf (50) 

50:1 

50:10 

50:18 

50:19 

Dhariyat (51) 

51:7 § 

51:17 § 

51:29 


ijAj / 


■aubvVi / 


/ 

tWi / 

Uiip / 

Initial / 

1>J / 


IjjtW / 

viaVi / 

(3 / 

■tih / 

^>3 / 

4h=ji / 

/ 

cAi / 

{Continued overleaf) 
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Table 7.2 Continued 

Root letters Hapax in 

transliteration 


R-Q-Q raqq 
‘-L-T alatna-hum 

Q-W-B qaba 

Q-W-S qawsayn 

[pn] al-Lat 

[pn] al- 'Uzza 

P-Y-Z dlza 

L-M-M al-lamam 

K-D-Y akda 

Q-N-W aqna 

S-M-D samidun 

H-M-R munhamir 

D-S-R dusur 

Q-'-R munqa'ir 

'-SH-R ashir 

al-ashir 

D-H-Y adha 

'-N-M al-anam 

F-N-Y fan 

N-F-DH an tanfudhu... 

fa-nfudhu 
wa-la tanfudhuna 
SH-W-Z shuwaz 

F-N-N aftan 

Y-Q-T al-yaqut 

D-H-M mudhammatan 

N-D-KH naddakhatan 

KH-Y-M al-khiyam 

R-F-R-F rafraf 

'-B-Q-R ‘abqariyy 

R-J-J rujjati 1-ardu 

rajja" 


Qur 'anic Rhyme 

reference 

TOr (52) 

52:3 
52:21 
Najm (53) 

53:9 

53:9 

53:19 


53:19 § 

53:22 § 

53:32 

53:34 § 

53:48 ’ § 

53:61 § 

Qamar (54) 

54:11 § 

54:13 . § 

54:20 § 

54:25,26 § 

54:46 

Rahman (55) 
55:10 § 

55:26 . § 

55:33 

55:35 

55:48 § 

55:58 § 

55:64 § 

55:66 § 

55:72 § 

55:76 
55:76 

Waqi'a (56) 

56:4 

§ 


Arabic 


i_A3 


isj-i I 

LSj 

lsj&I 

. 







fUVl 
LM 

IjjjSol... 

IjMiU 

oj^Vj 

Dial 

ojsui 





bussati 1-jibalu 

bassa" 

mawduna 

makhdud 

talh 


al-muzn 

al-bnilqum 


al-majalis 
tafassahu... 
fa-fsahu yafsah 


marsus 

Ahmad 

al-Jumu 'a 

khushub 

musannada 

al-taghabun 


thayyibat 
ibnat ('Imran) 


namun 
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JUJeiu 



i&jM / 

c“> ✓ 

OJJI 

/ 


56:5 

§ 

56:15 § 

56:18 

56:28 § 

56:29 

56:31 § 

56:69 

56:83 § 


[Hadtd (57)] 
Mujadila (58) 
58:11 
58:11 

pyashr (59)] 
[Mumtahina (60)] 
Saff (61) 

61:4 § 

61:6 

Jumu’a (62) 

62:9 

MunafiqOn (63) 

63:4 

63:4 

Taghabun (64) 
64:9 

[Talaq (65)] 

Tahrlm (66) 

66:5 

66:12 

[Mulk (67)] 

Qalam (68) 

68:11 § 

68:13 § 










oluj / 

Clul 


fAj / 
(Continued overleaf) 
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Table 7.2 Continued 


ft 


Qur'anic Rhyme 

reference 


KH-R-T-M al-khurtum 
H-R-D hard 

[fs] Nun 

If-S-M husum™ 

S-R-' sar'a 

W-H-Y wahiya 

— ha’umu 

W-T-N al-watin 

H-L-' halu'an 

'-Z-W 'izTn 

W-F-D 


[pn] 

[pn] 

[pn] 

[pn] 

[pn] 

H-R-S 

H-R-B 

H-R-Y 

GH-D-Q 

Z-M-L 

B-T-L 

GH-$-§ 

K-TH-B 

H-Y-L 

D-TH-R 

Q-S-W-R 


yufiduna 

Wadd 

Yaghuth 

haraba" 

taharraw 

ghadaqa" 

al-muzzammil 
tabattal ilayhi 
tabtila" 


al-muddaththir 

qaswara 


68:16 § 
68:25 

Haqqa (69) 

69:1 § 

69:7 

69:7 

69:16 § 

69:19 

69:46 § 

Ma'arij (70) 

70:19 .§ 

70:37 § 

70:43 § 

Nuh (71) 

71:23 

71:23 

71:23 

71:23 

71:23 § 

Jinn (72) 

72:8 

72:12 § 

72:14 

72:16 § 

Muzzammil (73) 
73:1 
73:8 

§ 

73:13 

73:14 

73:14 § 

Muddaththir (74) 

74:1 § 

74:51 § 


0£jll 

OA> 




JS>1I 




■ -H-R-K 

vJmt-y 

i.S-D-Y 


m 
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*■ 


■ 


i 


1 


amsbaj 
kaffira" 
qamtanra n 
zamhar&a" 
aniya 

WZ-N-J-B-L zanjabila” 

| S-L-S-B-L salsabTla" 


m/SH-Ai-JCH 


W-H-J 

CTH-J-J 

,-D-H-Q 

[,N-SH-T 

■ : H-F-R 
\ff-KH-R 
(rS-H-R 
;;S-M-K 
GH-T-SH 
\D-H-W 
' T-M-M 


W-H-SH 

■W-'-D 

K-SH-T 


kifata" 

shamikhat 

wahhaja" 

thajjaja" 

dihaqa” 

wa 1-nashitati 
nashta" 
al-hafira 
nakhira 


daha-ha 

al-tamma 


al-sakhkha 


inkadarat 

al-wuhush 


Qiyama (75) 
75:16 
75:33 
75:36 
Insan (76) 

76:2 

76:5 

76:10 

76:13 

76:15 

76:17 

76:18 

Mursalat (77) 

77:25 

77:27 

Naba“ (78) 
78:13 
78:14 
78:34 


79:2 

79:10 

79:11 

79:14 

79:28 

79:29 

79:30 

79:34 

'Abasa (80) 
80:28 
80:31 
80:33 

Takwlr (81) 


ijjas 


SjiUJI 

uliii 


CljjSil 

SJjsjJI 


(Continued overleaf) 
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Table 7.2 Continued 


Root letters 


K-N-S 

'-S-'-S 

Q-N-N 


R-Y-N 

T-F-F 

R-U-Q 

[pn] 

GH-M-Z 


KH-D-D 

D-F-Q 

T-R-B 

H-Z-l 


N-M-R-Q 

Z-R-B 

S-T-H 


[pn1 
S-W-T 
L-M-M 
J-M-M 

K-B-D 

SH-F-H 


Hapax in Qur 'anic Rhyme 

transliteration reference 


81:16 § 

81:17 § 

81:24 § 

[Infitgr (82)] 

Mutaffifin (83) 


rana 83:1 

al-mutaffifin 83:1 § 

raluq 83:25 

lasmm 83:27 § 

yataghamazun 83:30 § 

Inshiqaq (84) 
kadihu" ila rabbika 84:6 
kadha" § 

Buruj (85) 

al-ukhdud 85:4 § 

TSriq (86) 

dafiq 86:6 § 

al-tara’ib 86:7 § 

al-hazl 86:14 § 

[A'la (87)] 


al-kunnas 


namariq 

zarabiyy 

sutiljat 


lamma" 

jamma" 


kabad 

shafatayn 


Ghashiya (88) 


88:15 § 

88:16 

88:20 § 

Fajr (89) 

89:7 

89:13 

89:19 § 

89:20 § 

Balad (90) 

90:4 § 

90:9 § 


Hapax in 
Arabic 


oisii 


Lib 


jib 

Mil Jill 

Jj«JI 
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al-najdayn 

90:10 § 



masghaba 

90:14 § 

Shams (91) 


/ 

taha-ha 

91:6 § 

UUk 


athama-ha 

91:8 

W' 

✓ 

dassa-ha 

91:10 § 


/ 

damdama 

91:14 

[Layl (92)] 

puha (93) 


/ 

saja 

93:2 § 

[Sharh (94)] 

Tin (95) 


/ 

al-tm 

95:1 

00 


[Tur] SinXna 

95:2 § 

‘Alaq (96) 

OA-(j» 


la-nasfa'an 

96:15 


/ 

al-zabaniya 

96:18 § 

Qadr (97) 

tnUjll 

/ 

Laylat al-Qadr (3) 

97:1,2,3 
[Bayyina (98)] 

[Zalzala (99)] 

‘Adiyat (100) 

jiiiyj 


al-‘adiyat 

100:1 

mUjUI 

/ 

dabha" 

100:1 § 


/ 

qadha" 

100:2 § 

La 


al-mughirat 

100:3 


/ 

naq'a" 

100:4 § 

un 

/ 

kanud 

100:6 § 

jjjS 

/ 

hu^sila 

100:10 

Qari'a(lOl) 


/ 


101:10 § 
[Takathur (102)] 




(Continued overleaf) 
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/When nouns have pronouns attached, this is shown (with full inflection), and the 
same goes for verbs and object pronouns; for clarity, these are 
separated by a hyphen. Column 3 lists the verse reference for each hapax. If the 
/symbol § appears in column 4, this indicates that the hapax in question is a rhyme- 
fgrard. Col umn 5 lists the hapaxes in (unvoweled) Arabic. As with the English 
' transliteration in column 2, pronouns are retained. An X in column 5 means that 
' there is no cognate for the root listed in Zammit’s A Comparative Lexical Study of 
■ Qur’anic Arabic, and no mark means there is a cognate; a dash - means that 
, Z ammi t does not list the root. A check mark / in column 6 indicates a strict 
, hapax. A strict hapax, as we saw above, is a basic hapax that fulfills at least one of 
I the following conditions: 

I: (a) It has no cognate in another Semitic language (according-to Zammit), and it 
1 - extends to include quotidian words ( e.g.faqi '). 

(b) It is from a recurring root, but with a different Qur’anic meaning (e.g. hafada). 
, (c) It is a candidate for emendation (including ghost words) (e.g. al-raqim). 

| For lexical information about a non-Semitic word or root, I rely on Ambros’s 
’ A Concise Dictionary of Koranic Arabic. In Table 7.1, words in the main list that 
are possibly proper nouns are italicized in transliteration. Proper nouns and 
' the fawatih al-suwar (“mysterious letters”) are listed in two separate sub-lists in 
- Table 7.1 but are incorporated into the larger list in Table 7.2. 

JUifln Table 7.2, root letters are listed in column 1 when applicable. The italicized 
Resignations [pn] and [fs] in column 1 correspond to proper nouns and the fawatih 
_ al-suwar (“mysterious letters”), respectively. 


A note on emendations (and ghost words ) 82 


n language, not in another” 

(Robert Hoyland, 2009) 


“If it ain’t broke, don’t fix it” 


The tables above include 452 basic hapaxes, 37 proper names and \Q fawatih 
distributed over 95 Suras, and 259 strict hapaxes distributed over 81 Suras. The 
number of hapax roots is a shade lower because of some pairs of lexemes formed 


" 82 For the use of this term to describe the Hebrew Bible’s hapaxes that are the result of scribal t 
see Cohen, Biblical Hapax, 5. See also Greenspahn, Hapax Legomena, viii: “In particular, wi 
/ hope to be able to assess the relative validity of two opposing attitudes discernible in me 
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from a shared root (e.g. qinwan and aqna). Of the Qur’an’s 1,504 roots then, only;, 
33 percent are basic hapax roots and 17 percent are strict hapax roots. Even if we; 
use al-Malljl’s figures, the figure is 25 percent. Greenspahn has shown that 1,501 ; 
(289 absolute, 1,179 non-absolute, and 33 ambiguous) hapaxes out of a total 
Biblical vocabulary of between 5,000 and 8,000 words is a far lower proportion 
than in other material, where the percentage is usually upwards of 35 percent (see 
Figure 7.1). The figures for the Qur’an are evidently lower. 

These figures put into perspective the issues of “foreign” words and emenda- ' 
tion, the two principal contexts in which modem Western scholars have hitherto; 
invoked hapaxes. Emendation, in particular, has major implications for hapaxes, 
and vice versa. 83 In the opening lines of the article “Textual Criticism of the ' 
Qur’an,” James Bellamy writes: 84 

Anyone who writes on textual criticism should begin with definitions. So let" 
it be said from the outset that textual criticism has nothing to do with the criti¬ 
cism of music, art or literature. In simplest terms, textual criticism is the 
correction of errors. 
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•Maryam) being asked to hold their tongue, 87 and the symmetry - the rhetorical 
;•' symmetry, that is - of having the Sura open with a strict hapax, Kaf-Ha '-Yd '- 
K .«Ayn-Sad, and close with a strict hapax, rikza. This example illustrates the need to 
; pay attention to rhetorical reasons for the presence of a particular hapax. 


SAMPLE PROPORTIONS OF HAPAX LEGOMENA 


Sample Size _ 

Occurrences Vocabulary 
(words used) 


Hapax Legomena 
l T Percent of 

1 Numb. I Vocab. I Occur. 


Many of the errors Bellamy (and others) proposes to correct are hapaxes which, 
when “corrected,” often cease to be hapaxes. In Bellamy’s aforementioned article, 
he cites inter alia the following erstwhile hapaxes: hasab (which he changes to the 
ersatz batab), abb (> lubb), sijill (> musjil, musajjil), hitta (> khitaf), sur-himna 
(> jazzi-hinna), qaswara (> fantura, pronounced bamtura), jibt (> jinna), raqim : 
(> raqfid), many of which are conjectural emendations, not supported by known 
variants in the tradition. In other papers and articles, he has dealt with such words 
as samad and 'Isa. There are, to be sure, instances where hapaxes appear to betray 
an underlying problem. But careful attention to where hapaxes are used and how 
they are rhetorically deployed can potentially mitigate the urge to “correct.” 

For Christoph Luxenberg, rikza, the final word in Maryam (19) 98, is one such ; 
crux. He takes rikza to be a mistaken transcription from Syriac, in the light of which •; 
he proposes an emendation to dhikraP With the “original reading ... restored,” 
Luxenburg proposes that the reading “Dost thou perceive of them a single one or 
hear of them any mention?” is superior to “Dost thou perceive of them a single one ; 
or hear of them a [single] whisper?” But given that this requires us to jettison a 
strict hapax, 86 the question deserves special attention. It is true that dhikr would 
nicely echo the opening of the Sura (dhikni rabmati rabbika), but there are reasons 
to prefer rikza, such as the paronomasia between rikza in the final verse and; 
Zakariyya in the opening verse possibly intimating a play on Zakariyya (and later 


83 I adumbrate some of the issues discussed below in S.M. Toorawa, “Hapless Hapaxes and Luckless i 
Rhymes: The Qur'an as Literature,” Religion & Literature, 41,2,2009,221-27. 

84 J.A. Bellamy, “Textual criticism of the Qur'an,” EQ, 5:237. ; 

85 C. Luxenberg, The Syro-Aramaic Reading of the Koran, Berlin: Verlag Hans Schiler, 2007,81-82. 

86 Luxenberg, Syro-Aramaic Reading, 82. 
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Figure 7.1 Hapax distribution in various corpora. 


S 87 N. Robinson, Discovering the Qur'an: A Contemporary Approach to 
Washington, DC: Georgetown University Press, 2003,147-48. 
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Rhetorical considerations appear to play a part in Luxenberg’s proposal 
regarding wa-tallahu li-l-jabm “and he had laid him down on his forehead’’:; 
{al-Saffat [37] 103), describing Abraham’s attempt to sacrifice his son. 88 Hej 
proposes that jabin be emended to bobbin (which effectively results in the substi-] 
tution of one hapax for another.) Of the new reading, Gabriel Reynolds says, “A'i 
much more satisfying phrase emerges,” namely, “ ‘He tied him to the firewood’ .” 8 ’i| 
According to Reynolds, “the awkwardness of the [original] reading” - what. I- 
prefer to think of as the rhetorical productivity of the original - is what suggests, 
the new reading, and it is certainly a plausible scenario. I do not, however, share] 
Reynolds’ conviction that the new reading is “intellectually compelling.” I do see 
how it makes philological sense, but surely it contradicts the narrative’s point in 
the Qur’anic account, namely the son’s unquestioning compliance. The full’’ 
passage (Q 37:102-3) reads as follows: 

... qala ya abati fal m3 lu 'mam sa-tajiduni in sha 'a llahn min al-sabirinl-% 
fa-lamma aslama wa-tallahu li-l-jabin \ 

... he said, “Father, do as you are commanded and you will, God willing, 
discover me to be one of the steadfast.” And when they had both submitted to: 
God and he had laid him down on his forehead ■ || 


Luxenberg writes: 90 

But the real problem does not lie in the etymologically correct explanation of i 
this expression, but in its misreading. In fact, the concrete guideline-, of the 
Biblical account (Gen. 22:9) provide us with an indication of the real sense of 
this passage. There it says that Abraham has “bound [his son] and laid (him)’: 
over the (fire)wood.” 

Having Abraham tie his son to the firewood, as the new reading has it, under mines 
the son’s submissiveness. To put it differently, tallahu li-l-jabin allows the sloiy ■ 
to retain its rhetorical point, one that is different from the Biblical one I menda- 
tion of this passage thus completely ignores the Qur’anic account in favor of the 
putative Biblical origin-account. 

In attempting to resolve the issue of the hapax al-raqim (al-Kahf [ 18] 9) - 
which some think is a proper name - Luxenberg proposes emending it to al-ruqad 
(contra Bellamy, who proposes al-niqud), 91 arguing that “the principle of lectio 1 


88 Luxenberg, Syro-Aramaic Reading, 166-77. ,'-3| 

89 G.S. Reynolds, “Introduction: Qur’anic studies and its controversies,” in QHC, 17. 

90 Luxenberg, Syro-Aramaic Reading, 171. Cf. Jeffery, FV, 101, who notes that ‘The exegetes gqt;| 
the meaning right..;1 

91 Luxenberg, Syro-Aramaic Reading, 80-85. - v ■ 
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,difficilior would be better served if we had to change only one letter.” 92 Of course, 
[if we followed that principle, then it would be even better served if we changed no 
letter at all; indeed, both Sidney Griffith and Devin Stewart have cogently argued 
that raqim is in all likelihood correct, thus maintaining not only the lectio diffi- 
cilior but also retaining a strict hapax. 93 What is more, this hapax describes some¬ 
thing wondrous: the verse in which al-raqim appears appositely reads, am hasibta 
. anna a$hab al-kahf wa-l-raqim kanii min ayatina ‘ajaba" (“Do you find the 
[Companions of the Cave and al-Raqun so wondrous, among all Our signs?”). 

Indeed, I would like to suggest that one motivation for the stylistic deployment 
jj of hapaxes (and non-triliterals) is the signaling of matters inspiring wonder, awe 
or dread. To take another example, if we think of the mountain-like mass created 
; by Moses when parting the Red Sea with his rod as something wondrous and 
|ieirible, then the suggestion that (awd {al-Shu 'ara' [26] 63) be emended to (ur 
I .becomes unnecessary. 94 That particular “mountain,” because it is part of a miracle, 
[would in every way be wondrous and dreadful - hence the deployment here of a 
[hapax. The passage reads: 

Wa-awhayna ila Musa an idrib bi- 'asaka l-bahr fa 'nfalaqa fa-kana kullu 
firqin ka l-tawd al- 'azim 

Then We inspired Moses (as follows): “Strike the sea with your rod,” and it 
divided, and each separate part became like the mighty peak. 


;In an article in which he proposes emending several words (and consequently the 

■ pj&verhll import) of al- 'Adiyat (100), Munther Younes writes, “Of the twelve words 
jfRin the five verses under discussion, six are hapax legomena: al- 'adiyat, dabha, 
fpqadha, al-mughirat, naq 'a, and wasatna, a disproportionately high number. In at 
Kleast one case, i.e. naq 'a, a word is used with a meaning in the language not found 
jjSEgj|i@Side of this Sura .” 95 Five (or four 96 ) is indeed a lot of hapaxes, but, as Table 7.2 
|§Bj||fJshows, not rhetorically high, especially for the beginning of a Siira. al-Ma 'ida, for 
JlBS!^ tance > has five hapaxes in its first three verses. al-Quraysh (106) has three 
SHrajupaxes in the space of six words, and if we count ilaf, a word that appears in only 
llllllljfiphe context and is thus either a hapax or a rarity, then we have five hapaxes out of 




f; 

! 


i 






1 Ibid., 81. 

| :.S: Griffith, “Christian lore and the Arabic Qur’an: the ‘Companions of the Cave’ in al-Kahf and 
■ in Syriac Christian tradition,” in QHC, 125-27; D.J. Stewart, “Notes on medieval and modem 
"emendations of the Qur’an,” in ibid., 240-41. 

I SeeDJ. Stewart, “Conjectural Emendations and Anomalies in the Qur’anic Text,” paper delivered 
at the “Colloquium on the History of the Text of the Qur’an,” Stanford Humanities Center, July 
E31P31,2009, though the author has since revised his position on this. 

ijM. Younes, “Charging steeds or maidens doing good deeds? A re-interpretation of Qur'an 100 
i((al-'adiyat),” Arabica 55:3—4,2008,370. 

51 do not count wasatna as a hapax: the root is attested elsewhere in the Qur' an and the root meaning 
i in Qur'an 100 is similar. 
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six. And in al-FIl, four of the five rhyme words are hapaxes: fil and ababil are ^ 
strict hapaxes, tadlil and ma 'kul are hapax forms, and sijjil is a rarity and likely a !jj 
loanword; Of the ten words in the Qur’an’s shortest Sura, 108, three are rhyme '' 
words and all three are hapaxes, one a basic hapax ( abtar ), one a strict liapax ,j 
(anhar ) and one a rarity ( kawthar ). Indeed, as Table 7.2 above shows, stnct i| 
hapaxes within Suras have a tendency to cluster together. Frequency of hapaxes { 
aside, it should be noted that the Suras at issue all involve remarkable phenomena: | 
Qur’an 100 describes flaring steeds charging, striking hooves sparking, spaiks of < 
fire, dustclouds thundering, enemy crowds thundering; Qur’an 106 describes 
God’s remarkable protection of the Quraysh; and Qur’an 105 marvels at the war 
elephant, at the wondrous and dreadful celestial flock, the hellish baked rock, anil -jl 
the fields laid waste. $ 

The argument that hapaxes are used with matters remarkable can be made for 
many hapaxes, especially when they are connected to heaven and hell and their 
denizens. Many scholars are eager to emend the hapax talk (acacia, planum, ‘ 
banana...) in al-Waqi ‘a (56) 29, for example, to fal' (date clusters): 97 '% 

fisidrin malchdud/wa-talhin mandud/wa-zillin mamdud/wa-ma 'in maskub ...»f 

among lote-trees thomless/and clustered acacias/in shade endless/and flowing 

water, ceaseless... • [I 

Stewart remarks of this passage, “It seems odd that bananas are mentioned here, J 
for they do not occur elsewhere in the Qur’an,” 98 and adds, “A reference to date 
clusters would make more sense, because dates and date-palms appear fairly often s] 
in the Qur’.anic text and would have been an important feature of the environment)" 
in which the Qur’an was revealed. This is confirmed by the parallel passage wa-l- \\ 
nakhla basiqatin laha fal 'an nadid, ‘And we have sent down lofty date-palms that i 
have ranged clusters (50.T0).’” 99 Stewart goes on to say that this emendation has i 
“a high probability of being correct” because it fits the existing script closely and | 
produces “a superior reading more in keeping with the immediate context and; 
with Qur’anic style.” 100 Of interest is the fact that the parallel passage cited by 
Stewart includes the word basiqat, a strict hapax (and given this fact, there is 
nothing to prevent us from emending to/ ‘ to talk rather than vice versa...). Alter¬ 
natively, if we take into account the fact that the trees described by falh mandud 
are unambiguously trees found in Heaven (JTfannati l-na 'Tm [56:12]), and the fact , 
that the trees described as having tal' nadid are definitely on earth ( wa-l-arda: 
madadnaha [50:7]), then I would argue that we can rhetorically expect a hapax in . 
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Kthe former. Furthermore, the number of hapaxes in the passage (and in the Sura, 
gilfor that matter) is high, providing a hapax context for talk: sidr is a rarity, makhdud 
pis a hapax and rhyme word, mandud is a rarity and rhyme word, and maskub is a 
H hapax and rhyme word. 101 

| 

, Concluding remarks 

fejhfthe conclusion to his study of hapaxes in the Bible, Greenspahn sounds a word 
p;of caution that seems to apply equally to analysis of the Qur’an: 

|f;V The variety of interpretations offered for a large number of these words 
gpV; demonstrates adequately that the assumption of textual error is without 
warrant. Though emendations have been proposed for virtually all, in most 
|||f5: cases there are also interpretations which leave the attested forms intact, 
pf meeting the needs of context while benefiting from the support of the received 

§§;!•; ' text. Many such interpretations have achieved a modicum of consensus, 
|||! although there are words for which no agreement exists. The fact that a word 
l|f is rare cannot itself, therefore, support the assertion that it is corrupt. 102 

^ And in their discussion of conjectural emendations in the New Testament, Bruce 
PMetzger and Bart Ehrman note, also pertinent to the Qur’ an: 

pfi)'.' A typical emendation involves the removal of an anomaly. It must not be 
|ri overlooked, however, that though some anomalies are the result of corruption 

|ft f in the transmission of the text, others may have been either intended or toler- 
gp; "• • ated by the author himself. Before resorting to conjectural emendation, there- 
fore, the critic must be so thoroughly acquainted with the style and thought of 
IV the author that a certain anomaly must be judged to be foreign to the author’s 

|V intention. 103 

ipfie foregoing pages will, I trust, have made it even more apparent that it 

■ S'is extremely important to have a solid understanding of how the words, expres- 
i sions and locutions in the Qur’an work together. Important also is the need 


97 See e.g. Bellamy, “Some proposed emendations to the te 
Stewart, “Notes,” 232-33. 

98 Stewart, “Notes,” p. 233. 

99 Ibid. 


t of the Koran,” JAOS 113, 1993,563, M 


;ibl For adumbrations about the Form II verb as a rhyme word and as quasi-quadriliteral, see S.M. 
fUg.; ' Toorawa, “Referencing the Qur‘ an: A proposal with illustrative translations and discussion,” JQS 
:?:1,2007,141. Cf. Henri Loucel, “Signification du nombre et de la frequence des racines verbales 
Wm/ ' quadri-consonantiques dans “Ana Ahya”de Layla Ba’albala,” S/ 35,1972,121-07, in which he 
compares Ba'albakl’s quadriliterals to the Qur’an’s. I am grateful to Devin Stewart for this 

102 Greenspahn, Hapax Legomena, 172. 

fe:I03 B.M. Metzger and B.D. Ehrman, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, 
t; and Restoration, 4th ed., Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005, 227; cf. 226-31. See also 
Stewart, “Anomalies." 
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to understand better how meaning inheres in the Qur’an’s lexical, linguistic, ,'i 
and rhetorical choices before deciding whether a particular lexical item is Yr 
“foreign” or whether a particular reading, pointing, or vocalization is faulty. 104 It 
is my hope that the hapax lists above will contribute to the deepening of that. 
understanding. 105 i-j; 


Tripartite, but anti-Trinitarian 
formulas in the Qur’anic corpus, 
possibly pre-Qur’anic 

Manfred Kropp 


ilogical fallacy and Qur’ai 
i, N. Sinai and M. Marx (ei 
i the Qur'anic Milieu , Leic 
le, I ieamed of the followii 
yw.islanuioon.com/Derasa 


Introduction to method and results 

Qur’an 112 ( al-Ikhlas ) is said to be a complete Muslim confession of a strictly 
monotheistic faith, the very essence of the Qur’anic message on the character of 
jjt God. But, astonishingly enough, for formal reasons certain voices in the Muslim 
tradition do not consider it to be part of the Qur’an, properly speaking. In fact, like 
j|r. : the first Sura (al-Fatihcr, Qur’an 1), an opening prayer, and the last two Suras 
2 (Qur’an 113 and 114), two prayers invoking shelter and protection against evil 
powers, it is not expressed in direct divine speech. Instead these four pieces belong 
? to liturgy and ritual. Only an introductory formula such as qul, “say,” can turn - 
' quite artificially - their character into direct divine speech. 

•'f There are more peculiar features in Qur’an 112. Not only are there tremendous 
pkrammatical ambiguities and difficulties with it but the tradition does not come to 
> a clear explanation of the syntactical structure or the hapax legomenon ?amad, 
||which is of unclear meaning (verse 2; tradition offers more than a dozen different 
^meanings). Also, the attested canonical variants for this short Sura are quite 
f| numerous and diverge considerably from the canonical text. In fact, one gets the 
impression here of a living oral tradition. This is in stark contrast to the character 
p of variant readings for other parts of the Qur’anic corpus in general, which have 
1 more of the character of philological (guess)work on a highly ambiguous, undotted 
{ |i' and unvocalized consonantal text. 

§g Applying the method and rules of textual criticism to these variant readings as 
if they were variants in manuscripts yields a surprising result: a tripartite but 
strongly anti-Trinitarian formula. Verse 2 with the enigmatic word al-samad 
reveals a later gloss and explanation for the problematical term ahad (verse 1), an 
explanation of the type obscunim per obscurior. The thus reconstructed version is 
much more concise, rhetorical and well-constructed according to the rules of 
.Arabic grammar: a nominal subject followed by two coordinated (conjunction 
«-) verbal predicates, or, alternatively, a short nominal clause followed by two 
verbal phrases with the same subject as the nominal clause, without any coordina- 
on, but in harmony with the specific rhetoric staccato-style of such a formula. 
Exactly the same kind of formula with the same jasila (Qur’anic rhyme) -ad and 
tie crucial attribute for God (a/e)fiad can be reconstructed in another Sura of the 


1 1 
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Qur’anic corpus where the canonical version hides the original structure (and; 1 ; 
obfuscates the [Aramaic!] keyword had) in one long but theoretically and syntac-' 
tically awkward verse. ; [ 

The conclusion proposed in this chapter is that these short and highly effective-; 
polemical formulas form part of a pre-Qur’ anic heritage. They are religio-political;; 
slogans - to be shouted in the streets of Mecca against religious adversaries or 
opponents - deriving from extra- and possibly pre-Qur’anic materials. They were j 
received and incorporated - but not without deep changes obfuscating their orig-; 
inal structure and meaning - in the later authoritative version of the text. 

The following article does not intend to trace back the whole scientific discus-;: 
sion of al-Ikhlas, either in Western or in Muslim scholarship. For this I refer to the 
article of A. A. Ambros, “Die Analyse von Sure 112,” which gives the essentials- 
of scholarly work on this text accompanied by thoughtful analysis, especially on 
the syntax and the three (!) hapax legomena in this short text of fifteen words.--;!! 
Consequently I will reduce the citations, the footnotes and the bibliographical 
references - easily to be found in the aforesaid article and in the most common 
translations and commentaries of the Qur’an - to the minimum necessary for 
presenting the new proposed interpretation - in order to reduce to a minimum 
also the number of “words about words.” 1 


| The variant readings are given in a simplified conspectus. 3 But the most impor¬ 
tant fact about this text is that the oldest extant material testimonies are not part of 
the learned Muslim tradition. The mosaic inscription in the (outer) octagonal 
fg;; arcade of the Dome of the Rock 4 and the legends on dinars and dirhams of the 
1 cahph ' Abd-al-Malik (starting from 77/696-7) 5 , as well as a protocol in a bilingual 
Arabic-Greek papyrus, dating from 88/707-08 (the caliph al-Walld is mentioned 
is the actual ruler) 6 antedate for a century or so the oldest parchment fragments of 
i,.Q 112 and furthermore exhibit important variants to the canonical reading. 


(I. qul “say” 
huwa “He” 
ahad “one” 


The text, its variants and problems 


2. Allahu l-samad 

“Allah, the eternally Besought 
• of all!” 

3. lamyalid wa-lam yulad 

; “He begetteth not nor was begotten’ 


Variants 

deest 1 

dees? 

al-wahid“ the only one, the unique” 
deest 

al-samad “the eternally Besought 
of all!” 

lam yulad wa-lam yalid 

“He was not begotten nor begetteth” 

(inversion of elements). 


, wa-lam yakun “and is n 
la-hu “for him” 

.kufii 'an “comparable” 


The canonical reading of the rasm and the translation of Marmaduke Pickthall 2 - 
are as follows: 


ktfa'an; kija(n); kafr'an 
K (and some more forms). 


ahad “none” 

kufii kuf'an; kaf'an; kufa 'an; kafiva 


1 Qul: huwa Lldhu ahad 

2 Allahu l-samad 

3 lam yalid wa-lam yulad 

4 wa-lam yakun la-hu kufii 'a 


Say: He is Allah, the One! yf 
Allah, the eternally Besought of all!;; 
He begetteth not nor was begotten, -i 
And there is none comparable to him.; 


“equal, sufficient?” 
add.: la-hii “for him” 
kufii 'an “comparable” 


The syntax of the English translation masks radically the complicated and tortuous 
structure of the Arabic original, which causes so many discussions among Muslim- 
commentators. But, on the other hand, and as we will see, it catches instinctively, 
the style of the religio-political and polemical formula that the text finally will 
reveal itself to be. ; 


:ersuchen, das bestimmten Texten bekundete Interesse zu quantifizieren, indent man 
he Relation zwischen der L5nge des Textes und dem Umfang der diesen gewid-; 
fiber Worte' herstellt, dann wfirde unter den Texten arabischer Sprache der Sure 112 
115 Wartem wohl der erste Rang zufallen.” A. Ambros, “Die Analyse von Sure 112" 


. i 



icle will show where the problems of the. 
widely accepted by Muslims of English 
s in different languages and of different 


1 (The traditional authorities for the different readings are omitted and the interdependence of the variants 
(forming a continuous reading in the end) must be reconstructed from the details. In fact, a deeper study 
Of the overall structure of the readings would require a complete and space-consuming synoptical 
edition. For further details I refer to: MQ 'Abd-at-Laflf al-Khapb: Mu‘jam al-qira'at, Damascus: Dar 
Sa'd-ad-Dm, 2002; MQQ Mu'jam al-qira’at al-Qur'aniyya. Ed. 'Abd-al-'Al Makram and Ahmad 
Mukhtar 'Umar, Kuwait: Dhat al-Salasil, 1402/1982-1405/1985; A. Jeffery, Materials for the History 
of the Text of the Qur 'an: The Old Codices, ed. A. Jeffery, Leiden: Brill, 1937. 

Cf., e.g., “The Arabic Islamic inscriptions on the Dome of The Rock in Jerusalem, 72 AH / 692 
CE,” Islamic Awareness website, available at <http://www.islamic-awareness.org/Histoty/lslam/ 
Inscriptions/DoTR.htmI> (with relevant bibliography; accessed February 4,2011) based on C. Kessler, 
“ ‘Abd at-Malik’s inscription in the Dome of the Rock: A reconsideration," JRAS. 1970, 2-14; E. 
Whelan, “Forgotten witness: Evidence for the early codification of the Qur'an,” 7/105118,1998, 1-14. 
Cf. A. Ambros, “Analyse von Sure 112,” 224-25. 

C H. Becker, “Das Lateinische in den arabischen Papyrusprotokollen," Zeitschriftfur Assyriologie 
und venvandte Gebiete, 22, 1909, (166-93) 171-73. 


Also on Abd-al-Malik’s i 
Also in the inscription of 
(Band 68) and the protoc 
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The variants offer, exceptionally in the Qur’anic tradition, all of the characteristics - 1 
of a vivid oral tradition: omission of words, substitution of words, change in word; 
order (indicated in the apparatus by deest corresponding to a following add.), change 
in vocalization up to the extreme change in the consonantal rasm (variants to kufu)$ 
The main difficulties of the canonical reading lie with the three (Qur’anic);; 
hapax legomena {ahad [v.l]; as-samad [v.2]; kitfu' [v.4]); the sheer number of 
variants to the word kitfu ’ and the number of explanations and meanings given to 
as-famad indicate that there is a major problem here of comprehension. 10 To these' 
are linked enormous syntactical difficulties and anomalies if one intends - as an ; 
orthodox reader and commentator normally does - to construct a congruent, 
fluent, nay elegant, text instead of being satisfied by a sequence of rather short and; 
isolated statements, such as the English translation of v.2: “Allah, the eternally 
Besought of all!” | 


Verse 1: syntactical structure and ahad or ehad as a 
foreign word 

The introductory qul, “say,” is simply an instrument meant to integrate tins text 
into the direct divine message. The first problematic point is the function of the! 
initial huwa, “he is.” If it is omitted, as it is in many variants, and even one attrib-f 
uted to Muhammad himself, 11 then the rest of the verse is a simple nominal phrase: 
Allah is “one”; the second verse then becomes a postponed apposition to the;: 
subject, “Allah, the eternally Besought by all!” or it remains an isolated exclama-; 
tion. If huwa is kept, the syntactical structure changes. ; 

The word huwa would seem to be a pronominal subject in anaphora, perhaps? 
referring to an extra-textual situation furnished by the tradition: Muhammad is’ 
asked by Meccan unbelievers, Jews or Christians, “What is the natuie of your 
God?” The answer comes: “He is ...” The following Allah is in apposition, 
leaving ahad as the only predicate and consequently isolating verse 2 Alterna¬ 
tively there are two predicates {Allah, ahad) which are not in congruence as far as? 
determination is concerned, followed by a possible third one (verse 2). Or huwa is, 
a kind of damir al-sha 'n, a resumptive pronoun meaning “it is so then: ., ij”| 
followed by the predicate ahad; then one can opt for verse 2, making it a second 
predicate, not in congruence with the first one, or making it a remote and posh; 
poned apposition. 12 

Before discussing the exceptional use of the word ahad, which makes it a' 
semantic and functional hapax legomenon in the Qur’attic context, a third possi¬ 
bility should be considered. There may well be a hitherto unseen Aramaicistml 


10 It takes A.A. Ambros (“Analyse von Sure 112”) four pages to discuss th 
function of a(iad, but eighteen pages to do the same for al-famad. 

11 A.A. Ambros, “Analyse von Sure 113," 227. 

12 As a rale as well that one has to be aware of, in light of the highly rhetor 
the text, license is taken for the sake of rhyme or rhythm. 
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;Syriacism, 13 if we take huwa as a focusing pronoun equivalent to Syriac hit den 
idllaha, “As far as God is concemed/But God is ...” This could well fit into 
-possible explanations of ahad as a formally and functionally foreign word (e.g. 
^Hebrew or Aramaic). 

'V; Notwithstanding, the root of the word ahad is very common in Arabic and other 
: Semitic languages, in general meaning “one.” The specific form ahad, frequently 
v.iised in the Qur’an (compare to verse 4!) - has the meaning “anyone;” in negative 
‘clauses it can mean “none; nobody.” 14 The sense of “the only one, unique” occurs 
fwith {Allah) wahid 45 - as in some of the canonical variants - and when the root 
appears as an accusative adverb: Allah wahda-hu} 6 Thus ahad is peculiar in this 
context. One could adduce the necessary rhyme -ad (instead of -id as in wahid) as 
-an argument; but the Qur’anic fasila is not as strict as poetic rhyme and would 
Merate this alternative. When considering this awkwardness with the syntactical 
anomalies, one cannot but think of foreign influence, first of all of shsma ‘ Yisra 'el, 
Yahweh elohe-nii Yahweh eh(h)ad (Dt. 6:4), and, eventually, of its Aramaic - 
Jewish and Christian - parallels. 17 

Verse 2: the Lord or unified in the Trinity? 

if one accepts this interpretation, the function of verse 2 becomes clear. As in 
many other cases in the Qur’anic corpus, a strange or foreign word is explained by 
a following Arabic translation or paraphrase which can be, but is not necessarily 
introduced by the rhetorical question wa-ma adra-ka “and what lets you know 
i. .” 18 The curious point in this analysis is that we have an explanation of the type 


13 I owe this point to C. Luxenberg, who kindly discussed this matter with me. 

14 Q 72:18; 72:20; 33:39; and numerous examples are to be found easily in concordances of the 
.'--'- Qur’an, as, e.g., Muhammad Fu’ad 'Abd-al-BaqT, Al-Mu jam al-mufahras li-alfaz al-Qur an 
__ al-karTm. Cairo: Dar al-Hadlth, 1988 (first printed 1364/1945); for a first orientation on Qur'anic 
; words and roots and their specific usage, A.A. Ambros, A Concise Dictionary of Koranic Arabic 
| ! .:(Wiesbaden: Reichert, 2004) is most useful. 

*15 E.g, Q 4:171 ( ilah wahid); 5:73 ( ilia llah wahid); 12:39 {Allah al-waifid al-qahhar); this term can 
?• be definite and indefinite, as a nominal component of the clause as well as predicative. 

16'Cf. Q 7:70 ( li-na'buda Llaha wahda-hu “so we my serve God alone”); it is to be found in the 
, shahada “confession of faith" on the reverse of ‘ Abd-al-Malik’s dinars and dirhams, which already 
.; mentioned la ilaha ilia Llahu wahda-hu la shanka la-hu “there is no God but God alone; he has no 
associate.” 

‘17 This idea is not new and has been discussed many times; cf. with caution (“weniger plausibel als 
- vielleicht - auf den ersten Blick”) Ambros, “Analyse von Sure 112,” 227 and n. 14; (now!) much 
- more decidedly, A. Neuwirth, Zur Komposition der mekkanischen Suren, 2nd edition, Berlin: de 
jj • Gruyter, 2007, 26: “(Q 112] Sein Anfangsvers ... ist eine freie Obersetzung des jtldischen 
~ Glaubensbekenntni sses,..., dessen SchlOsselwort “Einer,” ehad, in arabischer Lautung ahad, im 
|| Korantextnochdurchklingt.” 

glldf, e.g, Q 69:3; 74:27, for introduced translations or paraphrases; Q 85:5 is an example of an 
: - 'Arabic equivalent for a preceding unknown or uncommon word; consequently “the fuel-fed fire” 
§s| i s the paraphrase for preceding ukhdiid, which must mean “hell-fire," and cannot mean “ditch”; cf. 
||| M. Kropp, “Chaire europeenne. Etudes coraniques,” Annuaire du College de France, Corns et 
| travaux. Resumes 118,2007-08, (783-99) 786-87. 
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obscurum per obscurior, as the key-term samad is also a hapax legomenon, and * 
one that puzzled the minds of medieval Muslim commentators. | 

When it comes to Western scholarship all available arms in comparative gj 
Semitic etymology were called upon, even comparison as far-fetched as with - 
Ugaritic and Old-Aramaic words. 19 Etymologies and parallels taken from Ugarit 
or Ancient Syria (viz. that samad is an epithet of the ancient Syrian god Hadad, | 
“the one who hits with his mace”) may be of linguistic interest but are of no help ' 
for understanding the Qur’anic text. The most common proposed explanations;;! 
can be divided into two directions. 

First, samad is an Arabic word with a wide range of meanings, from “compact, l 
massive, undivided” to “lord and provider” and “eternal.” 20 For the last meaning -J 
the vague phonetic assonance to the equally unclear sarmad(i) 2 ' may play a role ] 
For the general meaning “compact” and its derivatives, the word would be thought 
of as a polemical monotheistic and anti-Trinitarian epithet of God, possibly used 
already in pre-Islamic times for the “High-God” of the Meccan Ka'ba. Samad as. y| 
“lord and provider” is used in light of the eminent qualities of an Arab sayyid 
(nobleman) who is “besought of all” in all kinds of distress and difficulty. 22 The • 
Muslim tradition has in fact a predilection for this interpretation. If this is the ; 
meaning then I add the idea that it is the translation of the qere Adonay, “my jj 
Lord,” for the ktib, YHWH. This fits well into the proposed function of the verse ;| 
as a (later) explanation or paraphrase. 

The other direction derives the word in question from the Aramaic (Syriac) root 
VSMD (going ultimately back to the Semitic root, present in Arabic and other 
languages VpMD), “to bind (together),” against the verdict of A. Schall, “liegen 
zu weit ab.” 23 C. Luxenberg 24 proposes samTda, “bound together, united,” meaning - Jg 
the Trinitarian God in his undivided Trinity, and refers to relevant passages in Ip 
Syriac theological writings. Without going into the details, I would note that this: if 
would be a definitely pro-Trinitarian statement that would not fit with the theo¬ 
logical messages of the verses around it. Jj 

Further study and investigation must concentrate on the very nature and 
function of this verse. Is it a concise, but deep and sharply formulated theological J 
“confession of faith” in a strict sense, in which one can expect precise terminology? i 1 
Or is it a religio-political slogan, where polemical and immediately impressive || 
formulations outweigh theological subtleties? In this chapter I will argue that this | 


19 For all details cf. Ambros, “Analyse von Sure 112,” 227-44. 

20 Thus “eternally” in M. Pickthall’s translation 3; 

21 Q 28:71-72; A. Ambros, Concise Dictionary, 133. 

22 A. Schall, “Coranica," Orientalia Suecana, Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell, 33-35, 1984-86, 
371-73, adduces Arabic sindid (pi. sanadid ), “leader, nobleman,” as derived ftom the same root. J 

23 See ibid., 373. 

24 C. Luxenberg, “Zur Morphologie und Etymologie von syro-aramaisch satana = Satan und : 

koranisch-arabisch shaytan,” in C. Burgmer (ed.) Streit um den Koran, Berlin: Schiler, 2007, : 
(69-82) 80, n.l. Jf 
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| verse is a later addition to the “possibly pre-Qur’ anic formula,” 25 which was just such 
) a slogan. 

' Verse 3: absolutely no divine begetting, expressed 
per merismum 

Verse 3 offers no lexical or syntactical difficulties; but there are some remarks - 
perhaps banal to a connoisseur - to be made. First, the (negative) perfect in this 
verse as well as in verse 4 (lam yalid, lam yiilad, lam yakun ) is extra-temporal and 
indicates absolute and ever-valid statements. Second, the construction “lam + 
apocopate (short imperfect)” to indicate negative past is reserved to written 
, (Standard and Classical) Arabic in modem times, in contrast to the spoken Arabic 
'■ languages which do not possess this construction. This could lead to the conclu¬ 
sion to see here definitely an element of elevated language in the Qur’an which 
cannot have been introduced apres coup in the text (in the way the hamza was 
introduced), because this would have meant frequent and rather radical changes of 
pjhe ram. But there are good arguments and indications that this construction 
formed part of the spoken - perhaps in contrast to the poetical koine vulgar - 
language in antiquity. It is to be found in the Nemara-inscription (dating from AD 
, 328; line 4: fa-lam yabligh malik mablaghah, “no king reached his rank”) and, 

' more importantly for our argument, in a bilingual (Greek and Arabic written in 
Greek letters) fragment of Psalm 78:30, dating perhaps from the begi nnin g of the 
eighth century AD, published by B. Violet 26 ( wa-lam yu 'dimu shahwat-om, 
’ “before they had satisfied their desire”). This would then be a special feature, 
•; common to spoken and later Classical Arabic until at least the eighth century AD, 
but then lost in the spoken varieties. 






A third point is rather surprising and must be raised and discussed briefly. 
Philological and theological idiosyncrasy is found in the learned speculation ar.d 
interpretation of the second statement lam yiilad, “He was not begotten' Hut the 
position of the two elements shows (once again in this study) the importance of 
rhyme to the Qur'an, as the logical sequence would be lam yiilad wa-lam yalid? 
Ambros comes near to the point, when he states lam yiilad may be a (stylistic) 
parallel motivated by the rhyme. But he fails to cite the relevant stylistic device';; 
the figara etymologica figuring in this passage as well as in many others in the] 
Qur’an and generally very frequent in the Arabic language: expressio perl 
merismum. With this device the two extreme parts are meant to represent the.' 
entire range of meaning in between; the interpreter should not give any special; 
meaning or weight to the two extremities. 29 Thus the appropriate translation, not 
trying to imitate the specific Arabic (and Semitic) style, could be: “And He has! 
absolutely nothing to do with begetting!” 

Verse 4: the consequences of non-initial hamza inserted 
into Qur’anic language 

The original language of the Qur’an is characterized by the loss of hamza (glottal 
stop) in nearly every instance of the non-initial position, as clearly reflected by the 
complicated orthographical rules of canonical Qur’anic Arabic and later Classical 


r koranwissensohaftliohen Literatur v 
yohl auch bloB paralielistisch und du 
rewigkeit Allahs emphatisieren soli), d 
Trinitat auf Koninzidenz. nicht Intentio: 


(Ambros, “Analyse von Sure 112,” 245). His argument comes out of his very brief consit 
of knfu His first agnostic skepticism about kufii ’ will be shown to be unnecessary 
following discussion of verse 4. Moreover, his parallel between fahiba (“The female comp 
Q 6: 1 01; 72:3) and kufu ' reveals a false reading in two Qur’anic passages, as will be demoi 
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Arabic for representing this consonant in the non-initial position. 30 Now, the hapax 
llegomenon kufii ’, in the presumed indefinite accusative kufii'an, is derived, 
^according to the canonical reading, from a verb DT, a class which is not regularly 
acknowledged by Arabic grammarians. For the sake of brevity suffice it to say that 
■these verbs EH’ merge with DQ1 w or y. 31 They may leave traces of their original 
semantic field, but as a general mle all of these three classes are closely related 
(morphologically and semantically) and may ultimately go back to one proto-class; 
consequently there is one proto-root for each of the three possible roots. Semantic 
^differences are then revealed as later secondary differentiations out of the common 
me anin g which can be attributed to the proto-root. The great variety of the readings 
jfor the word in question bears testimony to these facts. The variants vary, even in the 
’consonantal rasm, between the (Classical Arabic) roots ^KF’, ^KFW, and VKFY. 

: i. At this point let us look at the syntactical structure of verse 4 proposed by the 
p canonical reading: 

I wa-lam yakun la-hu 

I I initial verbal predicate prepositional complement 

8j ' (to the following object) 

£ t kufu'an ahad(un) 

■f object subject 

(complement of the verb) 

isThe rather unusual sequence of the elements may well be explained by darurat 
al-shi'r (“poetic necessity”): the rhyme -ad is represented by the subject which 
;; must then be in the last position. Otherwise the word kufu 'an and its case (inde- 
sffcrminate accusative) are keys to understanding the syntactical construction of 
, this verse and thus its meaning. The verb kana, “to be,” takes its predicate in the 
^'accusative (in Classical Arabic). Consequently the prepositional complement 
| la-hu, “to him,” refers to the following kufii 'an, “equal.” 
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Now the verb kana, “to be,” is frequently used with the preposition //-, “to,” s-Sj 
with the meaning “to have”; the thing possessed is the grammatical subject of the | 
verb; the possessor is expressed by the noun or pronoun governed by the preposi- j 
tion. If one cuts out the element knju ‘an, “equal,” the remaining phrase takes the ,'| 
simple meaning ‘“and he has none.” But this phrase would be incomplete, so the 
key to the interpretation of this phrase is the function of the word knfa 'an. Admit- $ 
tedly one could take this word as a free adverbial complement referring to the 
whole phrase and not as an direct object to the verb kana (“to be”). The phrase ill 
would then mean: “And he has none as/in quality of an equal.” The construction ;J 
is, however, rather tortuous and unusual, and so a fresh interpretation of kufii 'an' its 
is called for. if 

Certainly, the root VKF’ has to be ruled out for Qur’anic Arabic. 32 Thus we vj| 
must consider the merged root "'/KF-’y which has - as the accepted VKFY in 
Standard Arabic - the general meaning “to be enough; to be sufficient (for a task, j| 
etc.); to suffice.” From this general meaning are derived “to protect” and “to il 
contend with,” which comes near or equals “equal, rival,” in the canonical inter- > 
pretations of Sura 112. When the hamza in kufii 'an is eliminated and the rasm of’if 
this word is read without the shaping Classical’Arabic, the forms would be kaf(u j/i| 
wan or kaf(u)wan (as attested in variants). These nouns then can be taken as a| 
“vulgar" form of Classical kufii ’. 33 The form fit'l- normally a concrete noun or an J 
infinitive - has the tendency to insert a secondary vowel and to form fu 'ul. As an | 
infinitive the form ka/uf(u)w is equivalent to classical kifaya, “sufficiency; enough; j| 
on the sufficient, right level,” which appears, not by chance, among the ( rasm - - 
changing) variants. The phrase of verse 4 could then be translated: “And He has *j 
none to (His) sufficiency / to (His) level / rank.” 

The variant given in the inscription in the Dome of the Rock offers the’.A 
opportunity to go even a step further in interpretation of verse 4. There in fact the 
final alif is lacking; the noun appears in the nominative. This can be explained 
away easily by a probable haplography, given that the last word starts with an alif. \ i 
But a final alif must not necessarily indicate a long final vowel -a, or -an, respec- j 
tively, if taken as a case-marker. As an alif al-wiqaya, it is added graphically -j 
without being pronounced to a final long vowel -u. This purely graphical usage is I 
confined in Classical Arabic to cases in which this long vowel represents a | 
specific grammatical category (e.g. third-person plural endings of the verb), :S 
whereas in Qur’anic orthography it can be added to every final -u. Reading kafu'M 
(or kafuf 4 one could assume a hybrid word triggered by Aramaic (Syriac) in the /J 

32 The attestations of this root in pre-Islamic poetry, often cited by the Muslim commentators, are 
either built in clear imitation of the Quranic text or refer to a different semantic field of this root, 
attested in other Semitic languages (e.g. Classical Ethiopic [Ga’az]): “to fall down; to be weak V? 
(bad); to fall down.” 

33 Cf., e.g., Q 25:41 huzuwan, derived from the root VtiZ' where this “vulgar” form is received even Sj 
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form (fa 'iil as an active participle, as in fdriiq) and in the meaning. For this last 
aspect one has to think of the normal Syriac equivalent for Arabic kafd, “to 
"suffice”: sfaq. The semantic field of this verb sfaq is not congruent with that of the 
' Arabic one. It has the special meaning, derived from the general meaning “to be 
■able to” (which is present also in Arabic), “to understand.” Without entering into 
further details of this and other possible Aramaic (Syriac) caiques 35 in the passage 
the following interpretation is possible: “And none is able to understand it (i.e. the 
mystery of the character of God).” 

' To choose between this meaning and that mentioned above (“And He has none 
: to (His] sufficiency / to [His] level / rank.”), a further investigation into the nature 
and the original function of this text is necessary. For the moment the first one 
(“level, rank”) seems to fit the context better. 


Another tripartite and anti-Trinitarian formula in 
the Qur’an 

( Before putting together the different parts into a coherent interpretation and trans¬ 
lation, the discovery of another tripartite but anti-trinitarian formula in the Qur’ an 
will be briefly presented. In the Qur’ an only, numerous parallel passages to Q 112 
exhibiting the keywords walad and ahad are to be found (which is not really 
surprising, seeing that it is somewhat the core of Qur’anic theology). The discov- 
| ered parallels in synopsis yield further synonyms or substitutes, especially for 
;$amad and laiju'. Most of them lack, however, the character of a precise andpreg- 
| hant slogan, except one which had to be discovered and reconstructed out of its 
.''(actual canonical reading, which totally obfuscates the original wording and 
syntactical structure. 

>.- The word walad in the Qur’an is mostly found in regulations about heritage, 
especially in Sura 4. The expression walad Allah, “Son of God,” is found in Q 
jjj'&iOl; 19:91; 37:12; 36 and 43:81. Most important for our purposes is 6:101: 

j: • khaliqu a-samawat wa-l-ard! anna yakunu la-hii waladun wa-lam yakun 
la-hu sahibatun wa-khalaqa kulla shay'in wa-huwa bi-kulli shay 'in 'alim 

“The Originator of the heavens and the earth! How can He have a child, when 
there is for Him no consort, when He created all things and is aware of all 
: things?” 


35 The assumption of such a linguistic caique 


af Q 85:8 and 1 
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“Creator of heaven and earth” or “Lord of heaven and earth” is an important ■- 
element which seems to be part of the Muslim answer to the Nicene Creed and is 
possibly represented in Q 112 by samad. The word of sahiba, “the (female) j 
consort,” seems at first glance logical. However, by examining the other parallel i| 
passages we will see that this reading and interpretation is too smooth and banal Si 
and, above all, against the basic tenets of Qur'anic theology. For the other relevant Si 
passages, the word walad figures always in the verbal expression ittakhadha 7 
waladan, “He has taken for himself a child/son,” which in fact proves to be the .j; 
basic and essential formula. 37 Ambros 38 offers a good conspectus of the different ; 
constructions and meanings of this verbal phrase, from the concrete “to take s.th.” 
to “to make s.th. out of s.th., to turn into.” He does not look, however, for one of : 
the most important constructions: direct accusative object and indeterminate 
adverbial accusative (for which he gives only ittakhadhahu huzuwan, “take s.th. as jj 
a joke = to mock” 39 ), which here would be ittakhadhahu waladan “to take someone | 
as a child, son = to adopt (!)” The indeterminate accusative then is to be taken as 
adverbial, not as the direct object, which in most cases is not expressed in the | 
respective Qur'anic passages. It forms one precise verb (“to adopt”) together ; 
with the rather periphrastic basic verb ittakhadha. The consequences for the -is 
theological - interpretation are obvious: this formula is polemically directed | 
against the (Nestorian) adoptionists, while lamyalid or its similar is in direct oppo- 
sition to the Chalcedonian expression: “only-begotten and first-bom son of God.” (ji 
Q 25:2, al-Furqan , 40 is presented here as an illustrative example which offers 
all the needed parallels to Q 112: 

alladht la-hii mulku l-samawati wa-l-ardi wa-lam yattakhidh waladan 

wa-lam yakim la-hii sharlkun ft l-midki wa-khalaqa kulla shay 'in fa-qadda- 


“He unto Whom belongeth the Sovereignty of the heavens and the earth, He 
hath chosen no son nor hath He any partner in the Sovereignty. He hath 
created everything and hath meted out for it a measure.” 
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In sum, each of the three principal elements of Q 112 corresponds to a group of 
§:- related terms or expressions found in parallel passages: 

Q 112:1-2: ahad, samad versus: wahid, wahda-hii; gharii, qahhar, khaliqu 
kulla shay 'in, la-hu mulku al-samawat wa-l-ard (among others); 

Q 112:3: lam yalid wa-lam yulad versus ma ttakhadha / lam yattakhid 
waladan 

Q 112:4: lam yakun la-hu kufwan ahad versus la sharika la-hii (p l-mulki). 

Having in mind these tripartite and anti-Trinitarian formulas, well arranged 
'V according the aforementioned categories of divine epithets, clearly answering to 
: respective assertions in the Christian (Nicene) Creed, let us read al-Jinn (72) 3: 

" wa-annahu ta 'ala jaddu rabbina ma ittakhadha sahibatan wa-la waladan. 

“And (we believe) that He - exalted be the glory of our Lord! - hath taken 
neither wife nor son! ” 

The case of Q 112:4 demonstrated that uncertainties of reading and interpretation 
?’• .can be signaled by a large number of variants. In this verse the uncertainty is clear 
even in the translation. 41 The pious exclamation is unusual and is found in a very 
Upstrange position and formulation. The verb ta 'ala, “be He exalted,” normally 
stan£ k a l one42 and refers simply to God, not to one of his qualities. The impressive 
» hst of variants and readings, some of which change the rasm of the text, 43 could 
indicate that there was a vivid oral tradition regarding this verse. But an analysis 
P of the variants shows that they reflect rather the philological difficulties caused by 
jgiy a strange misreading of the keyword in this passage and the subsequent guesswork 
6f interpreters who in fact had no authentic oral tradition, or, even worse, used 
every effort to hide the original wording of this passage. 


37 Akhadha, in its eighth stem, ittakhadha, is one of the most irregular verbs in the Qur‘ in (as exhib- :8M 
ited by the variant readings), and at the same time one of the most used (and colloquial) one 
K. Vollers, “Volkssprache,” 40, 90, 120 and 192.1 might add here that Vollers’ “Folgerungen” i 

( Volkssprache 175-85) is among the important and fascinating analyses of the Qur'anic langi 
of the ' Arabiyya, and of their relationship to (historical) spoken Arabic. It is one of the incre 
facts in the history of research and scholarship that the verdict of a single person - albeit Noldeke /■ 

- caused it to be neglected and nearly forgotten for so long. 

38 Ambros, Concise Dictionary, 22. 

39 Other nouns attested in this function in the Qur'an: khatilan “as a friend" (Q 4:125) - ilt 
“as God” (Q 26:29) - sabilan “take one’s way" (Q 18:61) - 'ahdan “take as obligation or pact” : 

(Q 19:78), etc. 

40 There are many other relevant passages, easily to be found by looking up the attestations of itta- ; : 
khadha waladan in the concordances (MQ; MQQ or using electronic text corpora); e.g. Q 2:16; ;; 
10:68; 17:11; 18:4; 19:35; 19:88; 19:92; 21:26; 23:91; (43,16: ittakhadha banat “adopting flg 
daughters”). 


41 Better said, the translations; by far the most extravagant in tackling this passage is Paret’s: “Unser 
Heir, der Inbegriff von Gltlck und Segen, er ist erhaben!” to which an additional commentary in 
the footnote is added: “Das GlOck (jadd) unseres Herm ist erhaben.” 

- 42 Or in the expanded form subhanahu wa-ta 'ala, “be He praised and exalted.” 
ta 'ala jaddu rabbina “be exalted the majesty/the fortune of our Lord." 
ta 'alajuddu rabbina, ta 'alajiddu rabbina, (dialectal) variants of the word jadd. 
ta 'ala jaddun, rabbuna, “be exalted the Grandeur (in general), our Lord "jadd and rabbuna in 


ta 'ala.jadda rabbuna, “be He exalted, our Lord is magnificent.” 
ta 'ala jaddan rabbuna, “be He exalted, seriously (!) our Lord.” 

ta 'ala jiddan rabbuna, “be He exalted, verily, our Lord” (as if there were degrees tc 
exaltation). 

ta 'ala jada rabbina, “be exalted the gift (?) of our Lord (change of rasm). 

ta 'ala jalalu rabbina, “be exalted the majesty of our Lord (change of rasm). 

ta 'ala dhikru rabbina, “be exalted the memoiy of our Lord” (substitution of a whole word). 
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Having in mind now the three categories of the tripartite and anti-Trinitarian 
formula, we recognize ittakhadha waladan as the second (placed third for the sake 
of the rhyme)-, ittakhadha sahibatan - which still has to be discussed hi its precise 
reading - represents in fact the third {shank) if we take for the moment the ,, 
“consort" as “partner.” Thus we have to discover the first category (abad, wahid 
or la-hit l-mulk or similar) in the remaining words - and we easily do this by'fi 
cancelling the dot in the presumed “majesty, fortune ," jadd. Had, “the one,” is in 
fact the required word and concept, no matter that it is apparently in an Aramaic 
form. 44 This leads immediately to the discovery of the tripartite structure of this 
passage, indicated by the - not perfect 45 - rhyme in -ad. Thus we present the v 
reconstructed reading 46 and translation: 


. innahu — ta 'ala - hod! Rabbina m 


i (i)ttakhad - sahaba wa-la walad! 


“... He - exalted be He - is One! Our Lord did not adopt - neither partners -.j 
(in his sovereignty) nor a son!” 

The very concrete and human idea of a consort for having a son from the very ' 
beginning seems too banal and in any case unacceptable as a theological tenet,.- 
even when willingly misunderstood by an ideological adversary. In the context of 
the passage with the expression ittakhadha-waladan it is simply not needed, since, 
it is adoption which is presumed, discussed and naturally rejected. This leads logi¬ 
cally to the reading sahabafr “companions, company,” which is furthermore in 
perfect semantic parallel to sharik, “partner,” and - as has been demonstrated-to 
kiifu'/ kujw, “equal, on the same level,” in Q 112:4. This “partner,” or better,- 1 
“partnership,” does not refer to the Holy Spirit, 49 as has been speculated, 50 but to.j 

44 One could think of a kind of haplography or other reasons for the elision of the alif of ahad; but- 
that would lead back to the discussion of this word in verse 1 of Q 112. 

45 Unless we consider a dialectal form, ittakhad , for this verb which anyway is multi-faceted in the;] 

Qur'an. rij 

46 Here I include some linguistic features (not in accordance with Classical Arabic) and the alternative 1 

reading sahaba, “companions, partners,” instead of sdiflba, “consort.” These cannot be dii 
detail, which would require a separate study. Thus some short remarks must suffice. The short vowel g 
i in rabbina is not a case marker, since we assume original Qur'anic Arabic to be caseless. It is i 
an epenthetic vowel caused by the structure of the syllables as it exists in many of the modem vari];|| 
ants of spoken Arabic (cf. J. Owens, Linguistic History, 107-08). The form of ittakhad, as ~ 

indicated, includes an initial alif, dictated by the rhythm of the sentence. The final dal instead of dhal -j 
could well be a vulgar form of the word, or it may come from dariirat al-shi V, “poetic necessity." ] f 

47 The very regular and pregnant rhythmic structure is remarkable: seven syllables and I luce symmet- . 

rically placed accents in each verse. The structure of the formula in Q 112 is less regular, but 
follows at least the rule of increasing syllables (i.e. the longest one at the end), as the three phrases! % 
have a pattern of 5 - 7 - 9 syllables, with two accents in every phrase. ! * 

48 There are other morphological forms for the plural or collective of sahib, “companion;” sahaba is 
chosen here for rhythmical reasons. 

49 Which is, in fact, grammatically feminine in Arabic. 

50 Cf. Ambros, “Analyse von Sure 112,” 244-45. . 
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j§ the second part of qualities and epithets referring to the “Son” in the (Nicene) 
pfcreed: very God of very God, of one essence with His Father, by Whom the worlds 
(ji.were established and everything was created. 51 

fl| : Still further conclusions can be drawn on the basis of a new analysis of these 
jj passages. If it is true that kufw, sahaba, and sharik are references to the “ homoou- 
Priori' and its paraphrases in the Christian (Nicene) creed, then shirk is nothing else 
!l ,‘\than assuming, believing and defending this tenet; consequently the omni-present 
' 1 mushrikun in the Qur’ an must be Trinitarian Christians. 52 
f . Another point has to be stressed. Al-Jinn is a remarkable piece in the Qur’an, 
^especially from the literary point of view. The partial transfer of the religious 
controversy and the preaching of God’s message from the human world to that of 
5 non-human spirits {jinn) is an ingenious literary device which does not lack some 
humor and irony - qualities not always present with this text and its author(s). 
| Furthermore this device needs to be analyzed under the aspects and premises of 
| the speech-act theory. The discourse in this Sura involves different speakers, and 
j the identity of the narrator is unclear. This is a most complicated text, where the 
| inspired religious medium builds up his own world, which could be quite remote 
fjfrom the concrete historical situation he actually lives in. 53 

| A recycled passage in Q 72:3 

!; .The comparison between the reconstructed formula and its canonical reading 
|idemonstrates that there are misreadings (e.g. had as a foreign word designating 
one of the essentials of God’s nature), or better, changes which can be explained 
» either by ignorance or by an intention to hide the original wording. Others, such 


jjJSfSExplicitly the Qur’an is anti-binarian (not anti-Trinitarian), since it insists on refuting the Son as 
begotten by God the Father, and the Son as equal in essence and as a partner in the creation of the 
. world. Theological utterances and tenets about the Holy Spirit, which have clear echoes in the 
™. Qur'an (e.g. Q 2:87; 2:253; 4:171, etc.), are acceptable because they enter into the normal frame- 
"j work and character of anthropomorphic metaphors of God’s nature. 

- 52 It is true that the term sh.r.k is attested in epigraphic South Arabian inscriptions in the - very 
8§t ^probable - sense of “paganism; polytheism”. This, in fact, does not affect the result of our analysis 
jl of what this word means in the Qur’an. A word in context has not its etymological or historical 

| meaning, but its specific one required by the context and meant by the authors of the text. On the 

contrary, the one who chose, perhaps very consciously, this special term for designating his reli- 
,4 1 gious adversaries, could well have meant that Trinitarian Christians are nothing better than 


j 53 This is in fact a program for a whole series of studies to be made on the Qur’anic corpus. I 
pjj ; apologize for my ignorance of relevant English literature and cite only three German 
monographs which opened for me new horizons in Qur’anic studies: P. von Polenz, Deutsche 
f§ Satzsemantik Grundbegriffe des Zwischen-den-Zeilen-Lesens, Berlin: de Gruyter, 1985; P. Kilhn 
> !■ Mehrfachadressierung: Untersuchungen zur adressatenspezifischen Polyvalenz sprachlichen 
Handelns, TObingen: Niemeyer, 1995; A. Wagner, Prophetie als Tlieologie. Die so spricht Jahwe- 
0 Formeln und lhr Bertrag fUr das Grundverstandnrs alttestamenthcher Prophetie, Gottingen: 
1 Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2004. 









as annahu and waladan, follow the logic of the insertion of this hitherto isolated, : 
independent formula into a larger narrative and literary context, which probably 
required the deletion of the original tri-partite staccato rhythm and an adaptation '; 
to the longer verses in the rest of the Sura. These adaptations could well have been 
gradual and in different steps, in accordance with the history of the Quranic 
corpus, as will be shortly shown in the conclusion to this chapter. For now 1 
would like to present some pre-Islamic parallels to the tripartite formulas; 
transmitted in the Muslim tradition which will further illustrate the possible 
historical background and the religious atmosphere in which the Quranic texts 
originated. 

Al-Hajj (22) deals in its first part (verses 27 to 39) with the details of the 
pilgrimage. To introduce the atmosphere of the text I cite here Q 22:29-31 in 
M. Pickthall’s translation: 

[29] Then let them make an end of their unkemptness and pay their vows and 
go around the ancient House. [30] That (is the command). And whoso magni- 
fieth the sacred things of Allah, it will be well for him in the sight of his Lord. 
The cattle are lawful unto you save that which hath been told you. So shun the 
filth of idols, and shun lying speech, [31] Turning unto Allah (only), not 
ascribing partners unto Him; for whoso ascribeth partners unto Allah, it is as, 
if he had fallen from the sky and the birds had snatched him or the wind had 
blown him to a far-off place. 

Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, in his TafsTr , 54 still censored by Sunni orthodoxy today,-*: 
explains for “lying speech” that this refers to shirk, “ascribing partners to God”J 
- and in particular the shirk in the talbiya, “ritual invocation of God during the l 
pilgrimage,” 55 used by several Arab tribes in Mecca, among them the Quraysh, the ! 
tribe of Muljammad. Then he gives the precise formula: gf 

labbayka, Allahamma, labbayk To Your service, O God, to Your service! F 
(the specific formula - a confession of faith): 

54 Muqatil lbn Sulayman, TafsTr. TahqTq: Ahmad FarTA Bayrut: Daral-Kutub al-'Ilmiyya, 1424/2003. 

The passage in the Arabic original: - 

jAj t i jiui ; (JjL ’ 

: JjS JU3 ‘ Oi Cf ‘ CF * (J&B : <J5 * : cM » ji Uisaij! 

£)1 ja\jzj ( AiUSj t Ac.1 ja.j t (jJbjS tjruxa.ll yi tilljj i AaJull ^ tiljuill jA j t,,,l.S^H ; J15 (jjjll Iji^lj ) 
Auhlt (jjl jSj 1i jjlS 4jkU3t J i .1 .. —. i a 
SA i dLJ fjlll uU 


55 Muqatil adduces more than 50 different talbiyas of the pre-lsla 
cf. M.J. Kister, “Labbayka, Allahumma, labbayka ... On a moi 
practice." JSAI 2,1980, 33-57. 


la sharika lak 
; j ilia sharikan huwa lak 
1 tamlikuhu wa-ma malak 


Tripartite formulas in the Qur 'anic corpus 2( 
Thou hast no partner 
Except such partner as thou hast 
Thou possessest him and all that is his! 


Under the influence of an article by R. Robert 56 I wanted to see here a 
popular - though slightly mitigated in tenor - pre-Islamic Arabic extract of the 
Nicene Creed, 57 with a possible reference to 1 Corinthians 15:27-28. As for 
the possibility of an allusion to the subtle and complicated theological 
Pi ..statement in 1 Corinthians 15:27-28, I am much more skeptical now. 
Unseeing the rather simplifying and polemical nature of these Arabic formulas. 
’The Muslim tradition has preserved a version of the talbiya attributed to 
Muhammad himself: 58 

■ la sharika lak Thou hast no partner 

inna l-framda wa-l-ni 'mata laka wa-l-mulk The grace and the praise 
Ip are thine and the empire 

||i. la sharika lak Thou hast no partner 

H As for the contents it is a clear and simple variant of the already known formulas 
H in the Qur’an. What is striking at first glance, however, is the deletion of the 
pppregnant poetical form (changing rhythm) and the — rather awkward — simple 
repetition of the first line instead of a third statement as in the other versions. 


| j 


56 R. KSbert “Eine von Kor 15,27f beeinflufite talbiya,” Biblica 35, 1954, 405-06. For the sake of 
illustration of how difficult it is to read and understand this text, I provide here the modem English 
% -± and Arabic version of the passage: 

■ 1 Corinthians 15:27-28: “For HE has put all things in subjection under his feet But when He 

' says, ‘All things are put in subjection,’ it is evident that He is excepted who put all things in subjec- 
; tion to Him. [28] When all things are subjected to Him, then the Son Himself also will be subjected 

to the One who subjected all things to Him, so that God may be all in all. 

l)6 i^ill iill t jffi uU Li! g&ualjll jS (j| 4lj§ ^3 t^jSlj TV, 

;; (JS jA 5iil fijSj ^S1 (jS il LLorJ ^ill ^^-.3 : * AlL JjjVI (jls (!£ ^ Ixaiaj T A 


■ Nu 'min bi-llah al -wahid. al-ab, malik kull shav ’ wa-.iani ' mayura wa-ma layura - wa-bi- 
l -ibn al- wahid. Ishu' al-masih, ibn Allah al-wahid. bikr al-khalaiq kulliha, mawlud 
wa-Iaysa bi-masnu ', ilah haqa min ilah haqa. min iawhari abihi alladhi bi-yadihi utqinat 
- al- awalim wa-kull shav'... 

To be found in different collections of the hadlth; e.g. Al-Bukhaff, SahTh, “K. al-Shahadat," 29 
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To conclude this section, here is a synopsis of the religious slogans - tripartite;; 
pro- and anti-Trinitarian - to be shouted, by men and jinn, in the streets and sanc¬ 
tuary of ancient Mecca: ; 

talbivat ash-shirk 0 112 ('reconstructed! O 72:3 freconstructed! 

( labbayka, allahumma, labbayk) 

La sharika lak Huwa llah ahad Inna-hu ta 'ala had . ‘ 

ilia sharikan huwa lak lam yalid wa-lam yulad rabbi-na ma ittakhad , 

tamliku-hu wa-ma malak lam yakun la-hu kujwan ahad sahabah wa-la walad. 


9 Angels, stars, death, the soul, 
horses, bows - or women? 

The opening verses of Qur’an 79 


Mnnther Younes 


Conclusions: the three supposed historical layers in . 

Qur’anic texts .’if 

1. Short Arabic religious formulas and pieces, probably of anonymous origin andf 
the property of specific religious communities. They are occasionally received in; 
the Qur’anic Corpus, as in Q1 (al-Fatiha), Q 72:3; and Q 112-114. They are;! 
confessions of faith and apotropaic prayers. The exceptional nature of these texts':;#* 
is attested by the importance of the variant readings, reflecting a vivid oral tradi-'-U 
tion, in contrast to most of the other Qur’ anic texts, where philological guesswork ,-jl 
prevails in the variant readings. 

2. Some of these formulas are used and inserted into individual compositions,-'® 
as sermons, exhortations, etc. The new context and the changed function requires 
(mostly slight) adaptations, but in general respects the original meaning and struc¬ 
ture, still known and very similar to the intentions of the actual “user.” The modi¬ 
fications adopted allow insights into the circumstances of the composition of 
these texts. By analysing the linguistic and literary peculiarities one sees an indii 
vidual author at work. This is the case for example for Q 85:1-10 and Q 72:3. 
These texts are perhaps drafts and well-formulated introductions of sermons; one 
should imagine that longer, perhaps improvised, sermons followed these intro| 
ductions but were not transmitted. 

3. The collection of these dispersed text materials into a new corpus had further 
consequences. The frequent composition of new textual unities out of hitherto 
separate pieces demanded a minimum of standardization (orthography, style, 
etc.). Above all, the collection as the fundamental text of a new and powerful 
religion definitely had other aims and ambitions than those of the (presumed) first 
missionaries preaching to Arabs in Mecca and Medina. This could have meanta 
re-interpretation of the texts by means of orthographical standards, vocalization; 
and even more radical changes and modifications in certain cases. Perhaps quite a 
number of ambiguous and opaque passages in the Qur’an are so due to this final 
recast. It is the painstaking task of textual criticism to trace back and to detect 
what happened to these texts. 


:In a previous publication, building on the work of Gunter Luling 1 and Christoph 
iuxenberg, 2 1 proposed a reconstruction of the first five verses of Qur’an 100 
(wa-l- 'adiyat) as follows: 3 


: By the runners wa-l-'adiyati cApbJI j Those going wa-l- CiLjUIIj 

Porting, dabha out early in ghadiyati 

«i;-! the morning, fubfra 

And lighting fa-l-muriyati And kindling fa-l-muriyati Uju CiUjjAa 

(sjiark, qadfra a flame, qadffS 

And raiding in fa-l-mughirati caljjiJli Addition 

themoming, fubfra 

hid they fa-athama UiiAjjjfla By which fa-athama 
Mitred up dust bi-hi naq 'a they chose to bi-hi nafa 

nit, render a good 

hid they fa-wasafna jk«ji Which they fa-wasafna 

vent with it bi-hi jam'a extended to bi-hi jam'a 

nto the middle the multitudes. 


As can be seen from the above table, the reconstructed version appears to be a 
jhymn about women doing good deeds, rather than a description of horses charging 
jnto battle or camels running during the pilgrimage, as the standard Muslim inter- 
iretations assert. 


I G. Ltiling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation: The Rediscovery and Reliable Re 
■ Comprehensive Pre-Islamic Christian Hymnal Hidden in the Koran under Earliest Isla, 
■ lions, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass Publishers, 2003 (translated from the 2nd [1993] Gen 
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In this essay, I examine the introductory verses of Qur’an 79 ( wa-l-nazi 'at) and 
suggest, a new interpretation using the same method as the one used in the recon- ■; 
struction of Qur’an 100. | 

First, I present the verses according to the standard interpretation, as detailed in| 
Tabaii (d. 310/923), whose account is the earliest comprehensive and systematic^- 
tafsir available. 4 :|| 


wa-l-nazi 'ati gharqa 
wa-l-nashifati nashta 
wa-l-sabihati sabha 
fa-l-sabiqati sabqa 
fa-l-mudabbirati amra 


Ujfc csk. jU!l j 
Lkij ClUaJUllj 

I jj OljjiJla 


Tabaff cites differences among the Qur’ an commentators in the first four verses, 
but not the fifth. The five verses contain two words each, an active participle and’ 
a verbal noun. The ten words are derived from seven different roots. In die firsts 
and fifth verses, the two words are derived from two different roots, but in the; 
remaining three, the active participle and the verbal noun share the same root and 
basic meaning, with the active participle referring to an attribute of an actor and 
the verbal noun to the action itself. The disagreements among the commentators; 
revolve around the reference of the active participles, particularly the active parti¬ 
ciple of the first verse al-nazi 'at. Tabari’s account, which presents the views of 
earlier commentators, is summarized in the following table: 
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Sift .traditional interpretation. The reference to angels seems to make the most sense 
■fcra and is the only one with any consistency among the five verses, since none of the 
Wither possible references (i.e. death, stars, etc.) can be understood to be pulling or 
i pfe ' drawing, drowning, moving or removing swiftly, swimming, racing, and managing 
I8§ {.'affairs. 5 However, there is strong evidence in the Qur’anitself for excluding even 
angels from being the reference of these participles, since the Qur’an associates 
lllpaaming angels with unbelief: inna alladhina la yu'mimma bi-l-akhirati 
igjj Iq-yitsammitna al-mald 'ikata tasmiyat al-untha (“Lo! it is those who disbelieve in 
Blithe Hereafter who name the angels with the names of females” [Q 53:27]). 6 


al-nazi 'at 

gharqa 

al-nashitat 

nashta 

al-sabihiat 

al-sabiqat 

al-mudabbirat 


angels, death, stars, bows, the soul 
drowning 

angels, death, stars, lassos, the oryx 
removing, untying quickly, moving swiftly 
s, stars, ships 


angels, death, horses, stars 
racing, overcoming in a race 
angels (managing) 
command, affair 


Problems with the traditional account j 

General problem: the reference of the active participles , fj 

The fact that there is so much uncertainty about the reference or references of 
the five active participles is sufficient to raise questions about the value of the 


I 


y wa-l-nazi 'at gharqa 

f,'.jhe root n-z- ‘is found twenty times in the Qur'an, with several meanings ranging 
I,from “pulling” to “desire” to “controversy.” 7 The Form I verb naza', the source of the 
|. active participle nazi ‘(fem. nazi a), is used with seven meanings all revolving around 
‘ (the theme of pulling or taking away: 1) to pull out, take out; 2) to remove; 3) to with- 
jif draw, take away; 4) to sweep away; 5) to peel off; 6) to select; 7) to pluck out. 8 
'$!'■ The word nazi 'at, which occurs only once in the Qur’an, is translated as “those 
pwho strive,” “those who pull out,” “those who discard.” 9 The meanings of 
i > “striving” and “discarding” are clearly tied to the context of the verse as tradition- 
| ally understood, and not to the usage of the word outside of this verse. The root 
Wgh-r-q occurs twenty-three times. 10 It is found in two verbal nouns (gharq and 
f gharaq), in the Form IV verb aghraqa, and the passive participle of the latter, 
ifmughraq. Following are the meanings provided by Badawi and Abdel Haleem for 
£ these four words: 11 

P gharq: going to the extreme, all the way, violently, strongly, energetically 

~i ( gharaq: drowning 

k aghraq: to cause to drown 

ft; mughraq: drowned 


1 5 Bint al-Shati’ suggests “raiding horses” ( al-khayl al-mughTra ) rather than angels as the reference 
of these participles ( al-Tafsir al-bayam li-l-Qur 'an al-karim, Cairo: Dar al-Ma arif, 1977,1:124). 
:■<! However, an interpretation in which horses would be “managing the affair” (Q 79:5) is highly 
1 i problematic. Bell offers yet another possibility. After stating that the meaning of Q 79:1-5 is “quite 
liiVr uncertain,” he writes: “If they must be interpreted, it seems best to take them as referring to the 
>’ eager business life of Mecca.” R. Bell, A Commentary on the Qur'an, C.E. Bosworth and M.E.J. 
Richardson (eds), Manchester: University of Manchester, 1991,2:485. 

6 See also Qur'an 6:9 and 37:150-52. The English translations of Quranic verses cited in this essay 
are taken from Mohammed Marmaduke Pickthall’s The Meaning of the Glorious Koran, New 
- ' York: New American Library, 1972. 

>7 E.M. Badawi and M. Abdel Haleem, Arabic-English Dictionary of Qur'anic Usage, Leiden, 
Boston: Brill, 2008,926-27. 
b.8 Ibid., 927. 
plbid., 927-28. 

RlO Ibid., 663-64. 

|ll Ibid. 
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The word gharq violates a basic morphological rule of the language. According to i 
Ibn Manzur, who quotes al-Azhari, it is “a noun built in place of the true verbal! 
noun.” 12 The word does not seem to have an independent existence in the languajjSl 
outside of this verse. In addition, an examination of the meanings of the foiiipj 
words listed above shows that, as in the case of nazi 'at, a new and quite different i* 
meaning is assigned to gharq, which is not related to drowning, the basic meaning 
of the root. 


Leaving aside the elaborations created by the interpreters on extra-linguistic! 
grounds (the angels pulling out the souls from the chests of the unbelievers .V.1 
like the puller goes deep in [pulling] the bow), 13 we simply have a combination »r!l 
two words, one meaning “those that pull” and the other “drowning”. In terms of|B| % a -l-sabihati sabha 

its syntactic structure, the verse consists of an active participle and a verbal nounlfBSl? : 

in the accusative case. The accusative case assignment does not follow ttieflj 
standard rules of Arabic syntax: gharqa is not the object of a verb, the predicate ) 
of kana and its sisters, the subject of inna and its sisters, tamyTz (accusative of 11 
specification), hal (circumstantial accusative), or maful mutlaq (accusative ofthe ; S 
absolute). Rather, the case assignment is typically explained as the result p|f 
gharqa being a verbal noun ( masdar ). ’ ijf 

In explaining the case assignment, Al-Nahhas (d. 338/950) writes: “The sonls l 
are pulled out, drowned, burned, and then thrown into the fire ... and the meaning 'life sabah-yasbah: 
is the souls are drowned so they drown [a drowning]” itunza' nufusuhum thummkWjmf sabha: 
tughraq thumma tuhraq thumma yulqd biha fi al-nar... wa-l-ma 'na fa-tughraqn * 
al-nufisfa-taghraq gharqa)}* He cites Qur’an 71:17 wa-allahu anbatakum min* 
al-ard nabatan as a comparable case. 

Ibn al-Anbarl (d. 577/1181) simply states that gharqa is accusative by virtue of M 
being a verbal noun: mansub ' ala al-masdarfr Al-‘Ukban (d. 616/1219) gives a '}§. 
more elaborate account, but with the same conclusion. He writes: gharqa: masdar -'§ 
ala al-ma na li-anna al-nazi al-mughriq fi naz' al-sahm aw fi jadhb al-ruhy 
wa-huwa masdar mahdhuf al-ziyada ay ighraqan {gharqa: a verbal noun on the? 
basis of the meaning, because the puller is drowning [or going deep into] theytlBll 
pulling of the arrow, or extracting the soul. It is a verbal noun, with the addition]™, 
deleted, i.e. gharqa instead of ighraqa)} 6 In the last part of his statement, ‘Ukbarffl 
is making the claim that gharq, a Form I verbal noun, is taking the place of ighraq, :if§ 
the verbal noun of Form IV. ^ 
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The three grammarians attempt to explain the case assignment as an instance 
l|ofthe absolute accusative. There are at least two problems with this explanation. 
Hirst, the absolute accusative requires a verb as the source of the verbal noun 
|to be present in the sentence, as in the example given by al-Nahhas: anbatakum 
r nabatan. No such verb exists in Qur’an 79:1 or in any of the following verses. 
Second, there is no basis for the claim that gharq can be a substitute for ighraq. It 
is simply brought in because the context requires a verbal noun derived from the 
pi-root gh-r-q but with a transitive meaning: the angels have to be drowning an 
object, not themselves. 


Ift-The root s-b-h occurs eighty-nine times in the Qur’an in seven different forms. 17 
P Three of these are the Form II verb (sabbah-yusabbih), its verbal noun tasbih, or 
l-llits active participle musabbih. The meaning of Form II and its derivatives gener- 
ally revolves around glorifying God. The other four forms are the Form I verb 
I ' sabah-yasbah and three forms related to it: the two nouns sabha and subban, and 
|r|the active participle sabih. These derivatives have the following meanings: 18 


trail, pass along, trail in space 

range, scope; opportunity for action, toiling, work; the act of 
swimming, floating, sailing, gliding, fast running, sweeping ahead 
swimmers, floaters, gliders, fast-running horses 
praise and glory be to... 


subhan 


Epihe word sabha is found in the Qur’an twice, in 73:7 and the oi 
Ip. 'this verse. In 73:7, its meaning seems to have been unclear to th 


12 Al-gharq ism uqtm maqam al-mafdar al-baqiqi min aghraqtu ighraqan. Ibn Manzur, Listing 

al- Arab. ed. ‘Ab.d Allah al-Kabir, Muhammad Rasaballah and Hashim al-ShadhilT, Cairo: Dar'7 
al-Ma'arif(not dated), 3245. | 

13 Yabya b. ZiySd al-Farra’, Ma anial-Qur 'an, ‘Abd al-Fattalj ShalabI (ed.), Cairo: Markaz TahqTq 

al-Turath, 2002, 3:230. pf 

14 AbO Ja‘ far Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Isma'il al-Nahhas, I 'rab al-Qur 'an, ed. Zuhayr vshiH Beirut 3 

‘Alam al-Kutub, 1985,5:139. % 

15 'Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad Ibn al-Anban, Al-BayanJtgharTb i 'rab al-Qur an, ed. Tabs 'Abd’51 
al-HamTd Jaha and Mustafa al-Saqqa, Cairo: Dar al-Katib al-'Arab!, 1970,2:492. 

16 AbT al-Baqa' 'Abd Allah b. al-Husayn al-'Ukban, Al-Tibyan ft i'rab al-Qur’an, ed. ' 
Muhammad al-BajawT, Cairo: Tsa al-Babi al-HalabT, 1976,2:1269. 


occurrence in 
the commentators. 

Tabari lists free time, sleep, and enjoyment , 19 He adds that Yahya b. Ya'mar 
(d. 129/747) read it with a kha ‘ in place of the h, with the same meaning. 20 

This absence of clarity in the meaning of sabha is reflected in Ibn Manzur’s 
'explanation of the word. Citing a number of authorities, all commenting on the 
usage of the word sabha in Qur’an 73:7 (al-Layth, Abu ‘Ubayda, al-Mu’arrij, Abu 
al-Duqaysh, al-Farra’, Abu Ishaq and Ibn al-' Arab!), Ibn Manzur lists the following 
8 meanings: free time to do things, free time to sleep, scope for action, free time, 
coming and going, free time at night, and the opportunity to do what needs to be 
'done during the day}' Ibn Manzur adds that, according to Abu Ishaq, for those who 
xeiisabkha, the meaning is close to that oi sabha-, according to Ibn al-A‘rabT, for 
those who read sabha the meaning is confusion or life‘s activities, while for those 
f who read sabkha the meaning is rest and relief of the body (from toil). 


17 Badawi and Abdel-Haleem, Dictionary, 415-16. 
f ig Ibid., 416. 

|pi9 Tabari, Tafsir, 12:285-86. 

,,-20 Ibid., 286. 

Uil/Ibn Manzur, 1914. 
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It is clear that these meanings, contradictory at times, are determined by theTifj 
context of the word sabha in Qur’an 73:7 and not by its basic or general usage in':| 
the language. The confusion is further deepened by the reports that the word was g 
also read as sabkha. In Qur’an 79:3 sabha is explained simply as “swimming”’ ' 
with no hint at a relationship to its meaning in 73:7. 


The peculiarities o/fa-l-mudabbirati amra 

Qur’an 79:5 has no g 


il problems: the active participle al-mudabbirat 'i 
acts as the verb and subject of the sentence, i.e. those who manage, and arm 
the direct object. However, in addition to the uncertainty about the reference of;. 1 
the active participle al-mudabbirat, which is a problem in all five verses, there is | 
a striking peculiarity about this particular verse. 

The root d-b-r is used in the Qur’an with three basic meanings, according to the 
traditional interpretation: (1) back, behind, or end; (2) to manage (an affair); 3) to 
contemplate. 22 

The meaning of “to manage (an affair)” is expressed by the Form II verb 
dabbar, the source verb of the active participle mudabbir, and is found in 
the following five verses: 10:3, 31; 13:2; 32:5; and 79:5. The meaning “to 
contemplate” is expressed by the Form V verb tadabbar (sometimes assimilated 
to dabbar) and is found in the following four verses: 4:82; 23:68; 38:29; and 

47:24 . ... 

The root ’-m-r is common, with 248 occurrences. 23 It has the following meait|$j 
ings: (1) to order; (2) to appoint as ruler; (3) to consult; (4) one who gives a lot cifglf 
orders; (5) affair, matter; (6) strange and evil (deed). 

One striking feature characterizing the occurrences of the Form II verb dabbar :f;| 
and the Form V verb tadabbar in the Qur’an is the exclusive association of the 3 
former with the noun amr and of the latter with something that is said or recited || 
(Qur'an, aydt, qawt). 


10:3 Then He sat on the Throne, managing the affair(s) (yudabbira al-amr) 
10:31 And who manages the affair ( yudabbiru al-amr) 

He manages the affair ( yudabbira al-amr) 

He manages the affair(s) from the heaven and the earth (yudabbiru . 
al-amr) 

And those managing affairs (fa-l-madabbirdti amra) 


13:2 

32:5 


79:5 
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f ..4:82 Do they not contemplate the Qur’an (yatadabbariina al-Qur ’an) 

if: 23:68 Do they not ponder what is said (yaddabbarii al-qawl) 

| 38:29 A blessed book that we sent down so that they contemplate its verses/ 
signs ( li-yaddabbarii ayatih) 
yf 47:24 Do they not contemplate the Qur’ an (yatadabbariina al-Qur 'an) 

| Problems with the traditional understanding of the verb dabbar and its deriva- 
I' fives, such as the active participle mudabbir, are highlighted by an examination of 
fits relationship to its Form V counterpart tadabbar as used in the Qur'an. In 
j general, Form II verbs are semantically related to Form V verbs. The relationship 
; is that of reflexivity or transitivity: Form V verbs are the reflexive or intransitive 
■ ; counterparts of Form II verbs. In some cases, where a verb is clearly based on 
a noun, no such relationship exists in spite of a shared stem, as in $addaq 
(“to believe the truth of’) and ta?addaq (“to give to charity”). The absence of 
a relationship in this case is due to the fact that ta$addaq has its origins in the 
f noun $adaqa (“charity”). The case of saddaq/tasaddaq is the exception; in other 
Iff occurrences of Form II verbs and their Form V counterparts in the Qur’an, the 
|f ieflexive/transitive relationship can be clearly discerned, as in baddal/tabaddal 
|fi(“change/exchange”), 24 bayyan/tabayyan (“to show/be shown”), 25 and dhakkar! 
p; tadhakkar (“to remind/remember”). 26 The case of dabbar/tadabbar seems to be 
[rjjnhique. On the one hand, neither can be described as a denominative verb, like 
$cia$addaq, and, on the other hand, there are no traces of a reflexive/transitive 
Jl'relationship between the two verb forms: dabbar (“to manage”) and tadabbar 
fi: (“to ponder”). 

| Alternative interpretation 

f The preceding discussion strongly suggests that the verses in which problems or 
|f peculiarities were shown to exist (Q 79:1,3,5) may have been misread or misun- 
| derstood by the early Muslim exegetes. A reading in which these problems are 
7 avoided should be preferable to the traditional one. Such a rereading will be 
vf attempted in the following paragraphs. 

m-l-nazi 'at gharqa 

|f;As I have pointed out elsewhere, 27 there was a period in which the written text of 
' : the Qur’ an was represented by a consonantal skeleton where certain letters, which 


f§24 Badawi and Abdel-Haleem, Dictionary, 80-81. 
>id., 123-24. 

« i‘:26 Ibid., 329-30. 

•' 27 Yrnrnes, “Charging steeds,” 373. 
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later came to be distinguished by dots, were written identically. It is possible that.’ 
some of the words in Qur’an 79:1-5, including those in the first verse, wen: _ 

misunderstood and misinterpreted because they were assigned the wrong dots ffp.j 
when dots were introduced (Or reintroduced). 28 31 

There is also evidence which demonstrates that the early commentators! 
were dealing with a written text and that errors were made in its reading. 29 If we' 
accept that Qur’an 79:1 was misread, then a number of possibilities presentl y 
themselves. For nazi 'at, possibilities include bari 'at, bazighat, tari 'at, nazighSlM 
and yari'at ; and for gharqa, possibilities include 'arqa, 'azfa, 'urfa, 'azqa ahSj 
gharfa, among others. However, there is evidence for selecting one reading in” 
each case. 3§ 


naza' and the stars 

Three of the earliest commentators, namely Mujahid (d. 104/720), 30 Abu ‘Ubayda. 
(d. 210/824) 31 and 'Abd al-Razzaq (d. 211/827/), explain the reference of nazi 'at) 
as the stars. 32 It is difficult to imagine any of the meanings associated with lie] 
Form I verb naza', cited above, being associated with stars. What could the stars 
be pulling out or taking out? In addition, how would gharqa (“drowning”) fit with 
nazi 'afi The verb naza ' simply does not work in this context no matter how hard] 
one tries to stretch the meanings of naza' and gharq. Changing the dotting from? 
t to £results in the verb bazagh (“to break through, rise, shine”). This fife] 
perfectly with the word “stars.” 

One piece of evidence provided by Abu ‘Ubayda supports this conclusion. He ; 
writes: “The stars ‘pull,’ that is, rise then set in it ( al-mtjum tanza ' tat!a' thumma 
taghlbjth)”* Abu ‘Ubayda is interpreting tanza' as tafia' (“to rise”). Tabzughfi 
not tanza' - clearly fits better with this interpretation. 

The root b-z-gh occurs twice in the Qur’an (6:77-78; 14:64), with the meaning' 
of the sun and the moon rising. Elaborating on the meaning of the verb bazagh, 
Ibn Manzur states: bazaghat al-shams ... bada'a minha tulu'u aw fala'atwaj 
sharaqat ... ka 'annanha tushaqqu bi-nurihi al-dhulmatu shaqqan (“The sunf 




|fappeared: it started to rise or it rose and shone ... derived from al-bazgh ... as if 
^darkness was broken by its light”). 34 

igharqa vs. 'urfa 

:0ne word that fits well semantically and syntactically with bazighat, and which 
pias the same consonantal skeleton and syllable structure as gharqa is 'urfa. It is 
Sfbiind in the Qur’an twice, 35 in one instance in the opening verse of Qur’an 77, 
tvyhich is structurally similar to wa-l-nazi 'ati gharqa. Regarding the meaning of 
,'wf, Ibn Manzur writes: it is the opposite of evil ( nukr ), 'inf and ma 'rif mean 
i.generosity ( jud ). 36 Hence wa-al-bazighati 'urfa would mean, “Those (f.) who rise 
‘ [or shine] through generosity and good works.” 


28 Al-Munajjid claims that the first copies of the Qur’an had dots which were removed by theJj 

Prophet’s companions after his death, and then reintroduced towards the end of the first century‘if 
AH. Salah al-Dln al-Munajjid, Dirasat Jt tarikh al-khat al- ‘ArabT mundhu bidayatih ila nihfyatmX §! 
at- V aU ‘iimawT, Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Jadld, 1972, 127.) JjffjBHf 

29 M. Younes, “Ungrateful or honorable: A re-examination of the word kanud in Qur’an 100 ‘:§Mj 

(al- adiyat ),” Arabica 56, 2009, 274-85. " HjL 

30 Abu Mujahid b. Jabr al-Qurashl al-Makhzuml, TafsTr Mujahid, ed. Abii Midi inimad 

al-AsyOft Beirut: DSral-Kutubal-Tlmiyya, 2005, 320. 

31 Ma’mar b. al-Muthanna al-TaymT Abu 'Ubaydah, Majaz al-Qur'an, ed. Muhammad Fu’adj 
Sazgin, Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risala, 1981, 2:284. 

32 ‘Abd al-Razzaq b. Hammam al-Himyan al-San'anT, TafsTr 'Abd al-Razzaq, ed. Mahmud 
Muljammad 'Abduh, Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-'Ilmiyya, 1999,3:387. 

33 Abu ' Ubaydah, Majaz al-Qur 'an, 2:284. % 


'Sy/a-l-sdbihati sabha 

•The key to a clear and consistent account of sabha and to understanding its 
■meaning in both Qur’an 79:3 and 73:7 may lie in a quotation by Ibn Manzur 
• attributed to Tha'lab, who states that sabhan is not the masdar of the Form H verb 
sabbal), but of the Form I verb sabah? 1 The verbal noun of the verb sabah (“to 
swim”) is typically sibafia. According to the traditional interpretation, sabha, in 
the sense of “swimming,” is found only in 79:3. It is quite possible, that, as in the 
case of gharqa above, this meaning was introduced by the co mm entators on the 
basis of the context and a shared root, while the original meaning may have been 
.( based on the verb sabaha “to glorify”. 

i - The difficulty of reconciling the different meanings of sabha in Qur’an 79:3 and 
§|§3.:7, as well as the contradiction involved in the different meanings assigned to 
Tfiabha by different commentators in the latter verse, is eliminated if the word is 
understood to mean “glorifying.” So 79:3 would mean “those [women] glorifying” 
'! and 73:7 as “there are many opportunities for you to glorify (Allah) during the day.” 38 

7 fa-I-mudabbirati amra 

pit is highly unlikely that the exclusive occurrence of the Form H verb dabbar 
1 and its derivatives with the word amr, and of the Form V verb tadabbar with 


5 34. Ibn Manzur, Lisan, 275. 

35 Badawi and Abdel-Haleem, Dictionary, 613. 

■ 36 Ibn Man?ur, Lisan, 289. 

37 Wa-'indT anna subhan laysa bi-mafdar sabbaha innama huwa masdar sabaha. Ibid., 1914—15. 

: 38 A different dotting scheme would produce wa-I-sqyihati sayha. The root s-y-h is found three times 
in the Qur’an in the words fa-sThii, sa 'ihun, and sa 'ihal, all of which share the meaning of 
“traveling finely from one place to another, devoting oneself to the worship of God, particularly 
through fasting” (Badawi and Abdel-Haleem, Dictionary, 470). This is also a possibility that 
should be considered in proposing an alternative interpretation of Qur' an 79:1-5: 


m 
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something that is read or recited, is a coincidence. In my judgment, it is' a';] 
strong indication that dabbar and its reflexive counterpart carry meanings] 
that are different from the traditional interpretation of “manage” and “ponder.” If' 
the meaning of dabbar is “manage,” why is it then associated exclusively! 
with amr “affair”? Are there not other phenomena that are managed]! 
besides “affair”? And are there not things to ponder besides the Qur an, tjll' I 
speech and verses? Consider, for example, the usage of another verb with the 
meaning of “ponder,” namely tafakkar, which occurs thirteen times ih :tn|S 
Qur’an. 39 It is used in association with “the madness of their companion”' 

(Q 7:184), “themselves” (30:8), “Allah’s creation” (3:191), “stories” (7:176),] 
“verses, signs” (10:24, 13:3, 16:11, 16:69, 30:21, 39:42, 45:13), remembrance!; 
(16:44), and examples (59:21). J| 

Jhe meanings that I would like to propose for the words al-mudabbirdti amid 
derive from their old Arabic usage as well as from a comparison with them 
cognates in Hebrew and Aramaic, two languages which are not only closely; 
related to Arabic, but also are known to have had a direct influence on the language; 
of the Qur* an. 40 


dabbar 

In Hebrew the primary meaning of the Pi'el verb form (the equivalent 
Arabic Form II) derived from the root d-b-r is “to speak.” 41 There is evidence that; 
Arabic dabbar was used in a sense close to that of Hebrew. Although such usage ; 
seems to have escaped the Qur’an commentators, there are indications that it: 
existed in the language before the advent of Islam and for some time afterwards. 7 ; 
For example, Ibn Manzur lists one of the meanings of the verb as “to tell, narrate.” j 
He writes, j 

wa-dabbar al-hadith ‘anhu rawahn ... wa-dabbartu al-hadith ay haddathtu 
bih 'art ghayri ... wa rawa al-Azhari bi-sanadih ila Sallam b. Miskin qal:“,s 
sami'tu Qatada yuhaddithu 'artfirtan yarwih 'an AbTal-Darda'yudabbiruhu' - 
'an rasitli llah ... 

(And “dabbar the hadith (saying) from him” [means] “he narrated it.” And :i! 
“dabbartu hadith" means “I narrated it from others” ... Al-AzharT narrated ;-! 
in his own isnad (chain of transmission) to Sallam b. Miskin, “I heard Qatada 
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‘ relate from so and so, narrating from AbT al-Darda’, narrating (yudabbir) 
; ; from the Prophet.. .),” 42 


sin both Hebrew and Syriac, one of the primary meanings of the root '-m-r is “to 
'Say? 143 In Hebrew, the primary meaning of the two nouns derived from the root 
'-m-r, namely emer and imra, is “utterance, speech, word.” 44 In discussing the 
sword amr as used in the Qur’an, A. Jeffery writes: “In its use in connection with 
the Quranic doctrine of revelation, however, it would seem to represent the 
Aramaic memra ... The whole conception seems to have been strongly influ- 
>enced by the Christian Logos doctrine, though the word would seem to have 
i arisen from the Targumic use of memra.” 45 

; - F inall y, there is evidence that amr has a similar history to that of dabbar in Arabic. 
Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) cites “speech, saying” ( al-qawl ) as one of its meanings. 46 
Assigning mudabbirat and amra the meanings suggested above yields the following 
‘/alternative translation for Qur’an 79:5: 47 “And those (f.) who speak the Word.” 


m: 


39 Muhammad Fu’ad 'Abd al-Baql, Al-t 
al-tfadlth, 1988,525. 

40 See A. Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur 'an, 

41 F. Brown, S.R. Driver, and C.A. Briggs, The Brown, Dr, 
Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1999, 180. 


l-mufahras li-alfaz al-Qur'an al-karTm, Cairo: Dar : 


i-The proposed reinterpretation of Qur’an 79:1, 3, and 5 establishes the theme of 
jJBfifeinales doing good deeds in the same way that the reconstruction proposed for 
]|fi00:l-5, referred to above, does. While there are other possible ways to redot the 
P f;. consonantal skeleton of w. 2 and 4 such as wa-l-basitat basti? a for wa-l-ndshitdt 
llKlfe hashta. these two verses fit with the proposed interpretation as they are and the 
^ fit' 1 way their general usage in the language suggests. 

Jf 

ft 42 Ibn Man?ur, Lisan, 1321. Luting argues for a meaning of the Arabic verb dabar as “to speak”, which, 

| he states, "occurs very seldom in old Arabic so it therefore seems to be a loan from Hebrew” {Chah 
|V lenge, 499). He adds that the Form V verb tadabbar in the Qur'an is used in the sense of “to discuss 
(4 again and again and without aim and success” (Ibid., 502). 

43 Brown, Driver and Briggs, Lexicon, 55-56; R. Payne-Smith, A compendious Syriac dictionary 
s: founded upon the Thesaurus syriacus of R. Payne-Smith, J. Payne-Smith (ed.), Eugene, OR: Wipf 
feu and Stock Publishers, 1999,20. 

B|4 Brown, Driver and Briggs, Lexicon, 56-57. 
f=45 Jeffety, Foreign Vocabulary, 69. 

J"46 'Abd Allah b. Muslim Ibn Qutaybah, Ta ml mushkil al-Qur an,- Al-Sayyid Ahmad Saqr (ed.), 

. Cairo: Dar al-Turatb, 1973, 514. 

# 47 As I have pointed out elsewhere (Younes, “Charging steeds”, 379), it is quite possible that forms 
|| like dabbar and amr, in the sense of “to speak” and “word” or “utterance,” respectively, are not 
fe foreign borrowings but old Arabic usages that have died out. In this case Hebrew usage helps 
pft identify the old Arabic usage. I will comment further on dabbar below. 

85448 A case could be made for replacing wa-l-nashitati nashfa by wa-l-basitat bas/a, since the only 
occurrences of the root n-sh-t in the Qur'an are in this verse, while the root b-s-t, with the meaning 
of “giving,” “giving plentifully,” “spreading,” occurs 25 times (Badawi and Abdel-Haleem, 
P, Dictionary, 91). A reading with “giving” would work well with the previous verse, in which the 
Sword ‘ui/involves generosity and giving. 
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The verb nashit, its active participle nashit, and verbal noun nasht have theS) 
general meaning of “activity” as opposed to “laziness.” 49 Another meaning";! 
reported for the root n-sh-t by Ibn Manzur is related to “pleasant” as oppc 
“unpleasant” or “hateful.” He writes: wa-fi hadith ‘Ubada baya'tu rasul alldM ji 
'ala al-nianshat wa-l-makrah (“The hadith of 'Ubada has: ‘I pledged allegiance®! 
to the Prophet for pleasant and unpleasant situations.’ ”) 50 
The verb sabaq means “to go past, go before,” 51 “to surpass in genctosily.” 53 I^j 
Ibn Manzur cites the hadith: “I (the Prophet) am first ( sabiq ) among the Arabs (i.e;|g 
to become Muslim), suhayb is the first among the Byzantines (Rum), Bilal is the'tj 
first among the Ethiopians, and Salman is the first among the Persians.” If consid- 
ered with the basic meaning of the verb sabaq, Qur’an 79:4 can be understood as:|j 
“Those who are first, surpass others (particularly in doing good).” 

On the basis of the above discussion, the following table shows the reinterpreta-'?! 
tion of 79:1-5 proposed here, side-by-side with the traditional interpretation, ! 
presented in Tabari: v 

Traditional interpretation *Reconstructed version 


By the 

wa-1- 

tSjfc calojUIlj 

By those 

wa-l- 

angels 

nazi ’dti 


who rise/ 

bazighati 

(death, 
stars, bows, 
or the soul) 
drowning 

gharqa 


shine 
through 
good works 


By the 

wa-l- 

U~*' liUaiUll j 

And those 

wa-l- 

angels 

nashitati 


who are 

nashitdti 

(death, 
stars, lassos, 
or the oryx) 
moving fast 

nashfa 


spirited 

nashfa 

By death 

wa-l- 

laouj Cll-uLullj 

And those 

wa-l- 

(angels, 

sabibati 


who glorify 

sabibati 

ships) 

swimming 

sabbd 


(God) 

sabba 

By the 

fa-l-sabiqati 


And those 

fa-l-sabiqati 

angels 

(death, 

stars) racing 

sabqa 


who surpass 
others (in 
doing good) 


By the 

fa-l- 

1 J-Iol JJi.Ha 

And those 

fa-l- 

angels 

mudabbirati 


speaking the 

mudabbirdti 

managing 
the affair 

49 Ibn ManzQr, 

Lisan, 4428. 


Word (of 
God) 



50 Ibid., 4428. 

51 Badawi and Abdel-Haleem, Dictionary, 418. 

52 Ibn Manzur, Lisan, 1928-29. 


jftCpnclusion 

Itjur’an 79:1-5, along with the opening verses of Qur’an 37, 51, 77 and 100, are 
Soften viewed as particularly difficult to understand because they were meant to be 
BiSeliberately vague. R. Bell describes them as “suggestive of the utterances of 
iSsdothsayers”, which the Prophet’s listeners did not attach a definite meaning to. 53 
l : !;A. Neuwirth describes them as particularly enigmatic. 54 

A logical conclusion that follows from such a view is that there is no point in 
^attempting to understand these verses fully. I would like to suggest that this 
is in direct conflict with the Qur’an’s emphasis on its comprehensibility 
pfby Muhammad’s Arabic-speaking audience. It is a clear Arabic Qur’an 
fe"(Q 12:2; 20:13; 39:28; 41:3; 42:7; 43:3) revealed in a clear Arabic tongue 
|p(16:103; 26:195). Qur’an 14:4 declares: wa-ma arsalna min rasulin ilia 
(bi-lisdni qawmihi li-yubayyina lahum (“And we never sent a messenger 
jsave with the language of his folk, that he might make [the message] clear for 
srttliem”). Muhammad’s many enemies in Mecca would undoubtedly have 
ridiculed him if he recited verses that his followers could not understand. 
I^A more likely scenario is that the people who heard him understood what he 
-‘said, but later generations, working with a defective script, did not successfully 
M reconstruct what he said. 

\ I understand that the type of reconstruction undertaken here may seem specula¬ 
tive and that alternative reconstructions are possible. I also understand that the 
||_exact character of the verses that I am trying to reconstruct may never be known 
’?ijn their original form. However, the present attempt is no more speculative, than 
ift the traditional interpretation. Considering the level of uncertainty about the refer- 
’ ;ence of the active participles in Qur’an 79:1-5, the number of linguistic problems 
in these verses, and our knowledge of other misreadings of the Qur’ an’s defective 
ii§Pscript, the idea of rereading this Sura based on the available linguistic material is 
;|;-hardly inappropriate. There is no reason to exclude the proposal that these verses 
prefer to women, while at the same time contemplating the traditional proposals 
|||f;that they refer to angels, death, stars, bows, the soul, lassos, the oryx, ships or 
' “'horses. 

The strongest argument in support of my reconstruction is that, as they 
Stand now, the verses of Qur’an 79:1-5 are highly problematic, and all the 
Interpretations and commentaries that have been proposed have failed to 
address their problems. In the absence of an account that addresses these 
^problems in a convincing manner, I believe that my proposed reconstruction 
;brings us closer to an understanding of the original structure, meaning and 
•character of these verses. 


||53W.M. Watt, Bell's Introduction to the Qur’an, Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1970,78. 
|jf;54 A. Neuwirth, “Images and metaphors in the introductory sections of the Makkan suras,” in Colin 
, Turner (ed.). The Koran: Critical Concepts in Islamic Studies, London and New York: Routledge 
' Curzon, 2004, (244-73) 246. 








10 Al-Najm (Q 53), Chapter of the Star 

If A new Syro-Aramaic reading of 
A Verses 1 to 18 

Christoph Luxenberg 


Philological analysis has shown that the three terms that form the framework of 
the sacred scripture of Islam have a Syriac etymology, namely: 1. Qur’an (a modi¬ 
fied reading of qeryan = lectionary); 1 2. Sura (from Syriac ?urat ktab; lit.: text of 
■the book= [holy] scripture); 3. aya (a false reading of Syriac atha = sign [among 
.other meanings]: a. a heavenly sign = miracle; b. each sign that makes up the 
. scripture, i.e. each letter of the alphabet). 2 Thus it appears increasingly clear that 
lithe text of the Qur’an, the first foundational book in the literary language of 
(Arabic, cannot be understood in its historical context except when the dominant 
literary language ofthe-period-and-milieu-in-which-the-Qur-an-emerged-is-also— 
.taken into consideration. In his work The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur 'an 
f(1938), 3 a work that represents the synthesis of earlier Western Qur’an research, 
(Arthur Jeffery describes (pp. 19-23) the central place of Syriac in the foreign 
yocabulaty of the Qur’an in the following terms: 

Syriac - This is undoubtedly the most copious source of Qur’anic borrow¬ 
ings. Syriac, which still survives to-day as a liturgical language and as the 
dialect of a few communities of Oriental Christians in Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Persia, was at that time the spoken language of those Christian communi- 
| ties best known to the Arabs, [n. 1] 

n. 1: For the purposes of this essay, Syriac = Christian Aramaic, and thus 
includes file Christian-Palestinian dialect and the Aramaic dialect of the 
Christian population of N. Syria as well as the Classical Syriac dialect of 
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Edessa, which is the one best known to us from the literature and common 
usurps to itself the title of Syriac. 

How widely Syriac was spoken at the time of Muhammad in the area no 
known as Syria is difficult to determine, but it seems fairly certain that, wlu 
Greek was the dominant literary language in the region at that period, tl 
common people of native origin generally spoke Syriac. 4 

In this light the controversies stirred by the present author’s work. The Syh 
Aramaic Reading of the Qnr ’an, in certain scholarly circles are surprising. The 
could be explained by the fact that many Arabists do not know Aramaic. Puttii 
their faith in post-Qur’anic, so-called Classical, Arabic, they are not capable i 
making an objective assessment of such a historical-philological work. Yet ft 
language of the Qur’an is not identical with some fictional Old Arabic, neittii 
with the language of so-called pre-Islamic Arabic poetry, nor with so-called Clat 
sical Arabic, which is based on the post-Qur' anic grammar created by the Persia 
Sibawayh (d. c. 180/796).Those scholars who maintain that the Syro-Aramai 
hermeneutical approach to the language of the Qur’an is no thin g but a contestab 
thesis apparently have difficulty separating themselves from what might be proj 
erly called a linguistic ideology. 

The proposed historical critical method is designed to be above all empiric^ 
since it is founded on concrete cases in given Qur’ anic contexts. At the same tin 
it is directed at the restitution of the Qur’anic text on the basis of verifiabl 
linguistic references. This philological restitution of the Quranic text will invoh 
as an indirect consequence a reconsideration of traditional Qur’anic exegesi 
which will appear erroneous on both linguistic and historical grounds. 

In order to offer a new proof of these matters we will attempt in what follows ! 
give a plausible response to the questions raised by certain contributors to the acts t 
the first conference at the University of Notre Dame in 2005, 5 To this end we will off! 
a new Syro-Aramaic reading of the Sura 53 ( al-Najm ; “The Star”), verses 1 to ii 
which form a coherent unit. Through a philological analysis of these verses we hop 
to demonstrate to what extent: 1. the passage in fact cont ains Syro-Aramaic exprei 
sions or words; and 2. whether, consequently, and seen from the angle of tradition: 
- or so-called Classical - Arabic, one might justifiably describe the language of th 
Qur an as a “Mischsprache” (“mixed language”), if not a diglossic language. 

Traditional reading of al-Najm (Q 53) 1-18 

By way of introduction to this Sura we will provide the translation of Richar 
Bell, which encapsulates the basic understanding of the traditional Arab commer 
tators to whom Tabari refers. 6 

5 QHC. 

6 Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, Jami' al-bayan 'an ta'wll ay al-Qur’an, ed. Matunfl 

Muljammad Shakir, Cairo: Dar al-Ma'arif, 1968,27:40-57. 
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1 By the star when it falls, 

||£. 2 Your comrade [n. 1: Muhammad] has not gone astray , nor has he erred : 

3 Nor does he speak of this own ! inclination . 

|c 4 It [n.2: The prophet’s speaking, or message] is nothing but a suggestion 
|£ suggested, 

H; 5 Taught (him) bv One strong in power . 

gg 6 Forcefu l [n.3: Either in body or in intellect , according to two accepted 
explanations. This is usually taken to be Gabriel , but cf. li. 58 where 

if similar epithets are applied to Allah] ; he stood straight , 

fe 7 Upon the high horizon, 

8 Then he drew near, and let himself down . 

Iff" 9 Till he was two bow-lengths off or nearer [n.4: Or “two bow-lengths or 
; , nearly. ” referring to the apparent height of the figure seen against the skv] . 
If 10 And suggested to his servant [n.5: Muhammad, who was Allah’s servant] 
p? what he suggested. 

(k ‘ 11 The heart did not falsify what he saw. 

1)“ ? 12 Do ye debate with it as to what he sees? 

[}$’) 13 He saw him, too, at a second descent , 

jn 14 Bv the sidra-tree at the boundary . 

§t 15 Near which is the garden of the abode [n.6: This must refer to some 
dwelling near Mecca , unless the verse be a later insertion, and refer to 
p heavenly places . The whole vision is often to taken, but this robs it of 
l|p force],' 

p • 16 When the sidra-tree was strangely enveloped , 

jp-: _ 17 The eye turned not aside, nor passed its limits . 

18 Verily, he saw one of the greatest signs ofhis Lord [n.7: Or, he saw of the 
it 2 signs of his Lord, the greatest]. 

I' The words, expressions, and phrases underlined in the translation of Richard Bell, 
I which represent the Arabic understanding of this Sura, will be discussed and 
, reinterpreted according to a Syro-Aramaic understanding. 

.{Preliminary remarks 

"A philological analysis of al-Najm will demonstrate that the central theme of 
ij this Sura is the polemic disseminated in the entourage of the Messenger (whose 
% name is not cited), who is suspected of being “possessed” (by an evil spirit). 
I^ccordingly, in two passages (Q 23:25 and 34:8) he is accused of being 
| possessed by jinn (spirits) and in five other passages he is described as majntin 
"{(not “crazy,” according to the modem sense of the term, but rather in the sense 
j;' of “possessed”). The Qur’an refutes the first accusation on three occasions (Q 
|^il84; 23:70; 24:46) and the second in as many passages (Q 52:29; 68:2; 81:22). 
|ithis Sura addresses the cause of certain symptoms of the Prophet which his 
^opponents had observed. The question is whether they were the product of 
I'iemonic possession or of a divine revelation. 
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The Qur’an maintains the latter position, and indeed it imputes this same “holVlljli] 
illness” to other messengers who preceded the messenger of the Qur’an. 
reason it is declared in Q 51.52: ka-dhdlik(a) ma ata lladhin(a) ja w min qablihim* 
min rasul(in) ilia qalu sahir(im) aw majnun. “Thus there came not to those befij^p 
them any messenger, but they said, ‘A magician or a madman ’ ” (Bell). The saihe| 
reproach is made to Noah in Q 54:9: kadhdhabat qablahum qawm(u) Nuh(jfl§ 
fa-kadhdhabu 'abdana w-qalii majnunfun) wa- zduiir . “The people of No|| 
counted (it) false before them; they counted Our servant false, and said:'‘As 
madman , and he was deterred’ ” (Bell). ;• ;|| 

Having now elucidated the context in which we must address al-Najm, we ca® 
hence proceed to a detailed analysis of the text, taking into account at once Arabic] 
and Syro-Aramaic. >s| 


Philological analysis of each verse 

1. wa-l-najm idha hawa j| 

The Qur’an uses the oath quite often as a means of persuasion. One might think] 
that with “By the star when it falls” (as this first verse has been heretofore undensj 
stood) the Qur’an is only making use of a simple rhetorical device. It is true that, 
Q 56:75-76 emphasizes the importance of this oath (“by the position of the stars”),] 
but here the Arab commentators, and the Western translations, incorrectly belieyef| 
that al-najm (“the star”) is the subject of the verb hawa (“to fall”). Elsewherel 
Tabari reports two contradictory opinions attributed to Mujahid: 1. by “this stafii 
the Pleiades is intended, and by “fall” their disappearance at dawn; 2. that the; 
expression means “the Qur’ an, when it descends (from the sky ).” 7 Tabari expresses] 
his preference for the first opinion, according to which this phrase relates to the; 
Pleiades, ignoring, however, the meaning of the verb “to fall,” which here.is] 
central for the understanding of that which follows. Consequently, Blachere, Bell,: 
and Paret (the last of these interprets this phrase as a reference to a shooting star) 
translate: |j 

Blachere: Par l’etoile quand elle s’abime! 

Bell: By the star when it falls 

Paret: Beim Stem, wenn er (als Stemschnuppe vom Himmel?) fallt! [n. l:-i 
Oder: Beim Gestim (der Plejaden) ( an-najm ) wenn es untergeht ( 7 hawa) '] 

It is appropriate, especially for the sake of Arabists, to mention here a note of 
Noldeke in his Syriac grammar regarding word order in Syriac: 
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werden seine Theile gar durch Theile des Prad(ilcats) gesprengt oder 
^umgek^rh [nA]^ ^ gyr(ers) ist> zeigt sich besonders, wenn 

iman syr(ische) StQcke mit daraus gemachten arab(ischen) Ubersetzungen 
'"vereleicht Der Araber muss da unaufhorlich die Wortstellung andem, 

1 SSfder Syrer fast uberall auch die fur den Araber nothwendige 
| .Wortstellung hatte wahlen konnen . 8 

■ A Our’ anic example, where the subject of a verbal phrase is not indicated before 
iSS ompLe-y Pta*. will il« NOlte's dccnpton. In Q 
^||4:14-15 it is said regarding an unbeliever on the day of judgment. 

f 4 innahu zanna an lan yahur(a) 
ip)/ h a i inna rabbahu kana bihi basTra 

B translators pick up the arbitrary interpretation Taban who explains the 
|yerb yahur(a) in the sense of “return” (to God on the Day of Judgme ). 

jpl Blachere: 

SB 14 il aura pense qu’il ne reviendrajt pas. 

pi; 25 Mais son Seigneur etait dahvoyant a son sujet. 

S' il' And [he] thought that he would not be set ba ck [n. 2: 1.e. that his pros- 
fct perity would continue [the phrase is usually interpreted to mean would 
lip'-', not be brought back to Allah”.]. 

ljjte-15 Yea, but his Lord was of him observant. 

BBt i s surprising that our eminent translators did not note that the Syriac verb m 
mm. is a synonym of Arabic basira in Verse 15. They would have 

Bicertahly recognized thereby that the subject of the Syriac word is nutAhe mibe- 
Kliever, but his Lord who observes him (while he is in this world). These two verses 
sHpare therefore to be understood: 




Die Stellung der Haupttheile des Satzes zu einander ist sehr firei. Dafi 
Subj(ekt) steht im Verbal- wie im Nominalsatz bald vor, bald nach, ba)|j| 


1977V D. 248. 


7 Jaban, 27:205ff. 
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14 He had believed that (God) did not observe him; 

15 But his Lord saw him (well indeed) 

That which Noldeke described regarding syntax in Syriac, which is frequently^ 
puzzling to Arabists, is equally evident in the phrase that introduces the Sura that'fl 
concerns us here. The unity of the phrase, which has been broken by the false'! 
insertion of a verse division (after hawa ), was not recognized by the commenta- -|! 
tors and translators. In fact, the opening two verses comprise one phrase composed|g 

of a protasis (Verse 1) and an apodosis (Verse 2). Thus the syntax of the phrase is nothing but a suggestion suggested.” 

as follows: niHim >*» 
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suffer under its effect ( ‘anha), neither from headaches nor from languor (la 
i Mfjitsadda'una ‘anha wa-la vataraffawn V’ 10 

Mte’-.- 

mm#. In huwa ilia wahy(un) yuha 

To the contrary of what might appear to onlookers as a fall caused by demonic 
plpossession, the Qur’an replies, “It is rather a revelation given to him (at this 
p--moment)!” Bell does not appreciate that revelation is at stake in translating, “It is 


The first word ( wa-l-najm) is not the subject of Verse 1 but an oath phrases 
that has no role other than to introduce the following phrase. Thus it should 
be translated, “By the star!” and not “By the star when it falls!” $j# 

The temporal phrase that follows (idha hawa ; “when it falls”) is a protasipl 
the subject of which is named in the apodosis of Verse 2: sdhibukam\ “your If 
companion”. One should understand then: “When he (= your companion) ijf 
falls.” ' ;rfSSI 

The apodosis follows logically in Verse 2: 


tgi J. 'allamahu shadid al-quwa 


f 


f 


As the Arabic verb awha (v. 4) is a metathesis of Syriac hawwi n and seeing that 
this latter term can mean not only “to reveal” but also “to teach,” 12 the Qur’an 


'l 


2. ma dalla fahibukum wa-ma ghawa Y 

In translating this, verse as “Your comrade has not gone astray, nor has he erred, ” vjjjffk- 
Bell does not see clearly enough the reference this verse makes to demonic posses-lfjj 
sion, in which the possessed is thought to go astray, and become delirious. For this,, 
reason the Qur’an affirms: “Your companion has not gone astray, nor has he ) 
become delirious.” | 


3. wa-ma yanfuqu 'an al-hawa 


j 


Bell does not appreciate the nuance of this phrase in interpreting, “Nor does he , 
speak of (his own ) inclination .” since the Qur’an adds in line with the above, ‘Tt a f|||fe 
is not under the effect of the fall (considered as a sign of possession] that 
speaks.” ^ 

The term hawa does not mean here “inclination.” 9 It must be seen in parallel td;l 
the verb “to fall” of the first verse, of which it is the nominal form. Hawa is thus J 
to be taken as a synonym of wuqii'=sara ' (= “a fall” or “an attack”). As concerns);; 
the preposition 'an in the sense of “under the effect of’ we find a parallel to it in'lj 
Q 56:19, where it is said regarding the wine of paradise that the blessed “will j| 

Iff 

9 From Syriac hwa (“ to be, to exist”), alnvi (“to create, to invent”), from which coniLS the Arabic. 
noun hawa (that which one invents: “fantasy," “imagination”); see J.E. Manna, Vocabulaire Y 
Chaldeen-Arabe, Mossoul: n.p., 1900; reprinted with a new appendix by R.J. Bidawid, Beirut:?); 
n.p„ 1975, 171a. ’ijl 


10 The traditional reading yuraifun is false. The proposed emendation finds its justification in the 

- Syriac verb etrappt (“to relax, to become soft, to become languid”), the Qur’anic form of which is 
Z. Sinply a ttansliKntion. See R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, vol. 1, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

1879; vol. 2,1901,2:3960ff., for example, under rappyutd and m-rappydtd (3963): laxitas, laxatio, 

■ dissolutio, and in Arabic according to Bar ‘All et Bar Bahlul: rakhawa, irtikhd istirkha ’ (“laxity, 
) ( slackness, lassitude”). That the Syriac root rfa is itself a secondary form of r/oft, through the elision 

- of the final ft, is demonstrated by the semantics of this word which Manna (750b) renders in Arabic 
; with rakhafa (metathesis of rafaha, the Arabic kh being a secondary Aramaic phoneme for ft, 
j Ysomething attested in numerous Aramaic-Babylonian dialects, including the Neo-Aramaic dialects, 
) known as Assyrian, in Mesopotamia) and istarkha (“to become soft”) in the physical sense (for 
, example regarding dough that is no longer consistent). 

. - This latter citation shows us that the Arabic root rakha (“to relax”) is for its part a secondary 
F - evolution through elision of the final / of rakhafa (e.g. in the contemporary dialect of Aleppo, 
.. .whereby b-a'ref [“I know"] is pronounced: b-a're). This latter term for its part is a secondary 
pronunciation of the Syro-Aramaic root rhef, which for its part produced, through the attenuation 
of medial ft, the secondary Arabic verb ra'afa/ra'ufa (“to have pity, to be kind.”), whence 
the Syriac rafiofa > Arabic ra 'uf (“merciful, kind, gracious”). This can be compared with the 
root rftem > Arabic rabima > ra 'ima (“to love tenderly”). We note finally that Lisan al- 'arab 
s ; (Beirut: Dar SSdir, 1955,2:45 la) cites under the root r-f-b a saying of ‘Umar who, on the occasion 
; of his marriage to Umm Kulthum, the daughter of 'AIT, is to have said raffibum, by which 
he meant, “Tell me that which is to be said to the newlywed," i.e. (according to the practice 
| f still current in our day in advance of or at the occasion of a marriage), “say tefrab (‘may you 
be happy!’)” (thus the appellation farah for the wedding ceremony in Egypt, for example). 
This explains for us the secondary form of the Arabic verb fariba (“to rejoice, to be merry”), 
metathesis of the Syro-Aramaic root r-f-h (n.b. The Arabic variant r-q-h cited in the 
by the Lisan is manifestly the result of a false pointing which produced q instead of 
. /). We would draw attention also to a final secondary Arabic variant of this same root, due to the 
I' attenuation of the final ft to A, which produced: rafahalrafuha, ta-rajfaha (“to relax, to live in 
comfort, to be pleasant”) and derived nouns such as rafaha and rafahiyya ( relaxation, ease. 

‘ comfortable life”) etc. 

11 A point already recognized by Brockelmann, Lexicon syriacum, Halis Saxonum: Max Niemeyer, 
i 1928,220a. 

12 See Manna, 223b, under hawwT (5): ‘allama. 
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connects this verse to it by adding, as a synonym, the verb ' allama: 13 “It is the! 
strongly Powerful [i.e. the Almighty] who has taught him.” 

This latter expression has been the object of controversy among both Arab anil 
Western commentators, who have not realized that we are dealing here with it 
Syriac caique, one of innumerable examples thereof in the Qur'an. For shadidl 
al-quwwa (in the singular, and not al-quwa, in the plural, as the Cairo version' 
has it), the Qur’an is translating literally the Syriac expression taqif ‘ ushna | 
which means literally (someone) “strong in force.” 14 With the Syriac expression j 


3 'Allama for its part is derived from Syro-Aiamaic 'lem / ’lam, 'alia 
to strengthen” and metaphorically, “to render (intellectually) strong” 
the Syriac synonym laqqef (“to reinforce, to strengthen”) produced 
phorical sense): “to form, to instruct,” whence in modem Aral 
(“Minister of Instruction and Culture”). Otherwise the Arabic 'allot 
intellectual,” faithfully renders the morphology of a Syriac nomt 
means literally “strong (intellectually)." Likewise it is through th 
'layma (“child” - in the state of growth, or gaining strength) that one 
of the derived secondary Arabic term ghttlam (boy), along with othe 


.rabic thaqqafa (in the meta-j 
>azTr at-ta'lim wa-l-thaqafa 
i the metaphorical sense, “aa| 
mtis (“agent noun”), which { 
otology of the Syriac word 
ucidate the primary meaning 
ved terms. The Syriac verba!)] 


root 'lam being itself a secondary variant of the root ftlam (through the sonorization of A to 'ayri), hlamf 
meaning originally “to be strong” and by extension “to be in good health, to be sound” (either in body ] 
or mind), “to heal.” Hence we can elucidate the etymology of the Qur’anic term hilitt / hulm in Q 24:58,; 
59, adequately rendered as “age of puberty," nothing other than the logical completion of the age of ; 
“gaining strength” = “growth” (Syriac 'layma > Arabic ghttlam), to be compared with Q 12:22; 28:14; ■ 
46:15, where balagha ashuddahu (Bell: “he reached his full strength ”) is the Arabic synonym. ■ 
The Syro-Aramaic root hlam (“to be strong, sound”) thus enables us to explore the semantic field ofai 
number of variants, such as the Syriac metathesis lahma, which is “meat” in Arabic, but for which the; 1 
Qur' an has preserved for us the primordial Arabic meaning of‘Tood” in the following four passages: Q j 
16:14; 35:12; 52:22; 56:21, In the context of these passages the word la(tm means “food" and not “meat,”) 
as according to the current Arabic understanding. Even in Q 56:21 the word does not imply “chair 
d’oiseaux,” “birds’ flesh,” “Fleisch von Gefliigel,” as translated by Blachere, Bell and Pare!, but n>t icr 
“fresh food.” Instead of lahm(i) tayr (in) one should read (with metathesis) lahmfun) iari(yun) Ibis 
reading is doubly attested, by Q 16:14 and 35:12, which speaks of “fresh food” and not “fresh meat” Ash 
regards Q 56:21, it is rather difficult to imagine that there is “roast bird" in paradise. A consequential] 
analysis of the etymology of a number of other Aramaic and Arabic words would lead us to identify the] 
historical connection and the semantic ramifications of this, as for example the Syro-Aramaic root hlam : 
(“to be strong, sound”), which becomes by metathesis them (“to adhere, to be coherent”), hence the) 
Arabic lahama (“to weld, to heal"), and by the alteration of the (t to hamza (j, la 'ama / la 'ama (with the J 
same meaning + “to agree with, be appropriate, be convenient”). Other current Arabic words such asf 
malilt / mlih / mmh (“convenient, good, well”) and even milh (“salt”), which meant originally “good] 
taste,” turn out to be derived from Aramaic. By examining this more closely, we note occasionally the | 
consonantal mutation b > v > m as with also b > v >f, for example: Syro-Aramaic halba > Arabic (rol®]i 
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'(taqif 'ushna, the “Almighty” God (or His Spirit) is intended. This contradicts the 
'interpretation of the commentators cited by Tabari, 15 who see in this expression a 
^designation of (the angel) Gabriel. In contrast to Blachere, who sees here an allu¬ 
sion to “un [Ange] redoutable, fort,” Bell, with reference to Q 51:58, sees in it an 
epithet that should rather be applied to God. This opinion is confirmed elsewhere 
in a hadith reported by Ibn ‘Abbas and cited by the Lisan al- 'arab according to 
i' which the Prophet, in a supplication, is to have said, allah(u)m(a) dha [al-kbayl] 

= al-hayl al-shadid (“O God, [you who are] of strong force = almighty).' 6 

6. dliii mirra(tin) fa-stawa 

Sell translates dhu mirra(tin) as “forceful;” Blachere: “doue de sagacite;” Paret: 
idem Festigkeit eigen ist.” The differences among Western translators augment 
those cited by Tabari, who offers the following interpretations (all attributed to 
Gabriel): 

: “of beautiful stature” 
b “of a beautiful appearance” 

%■: “of a large and beautiful stature” 
dj “endowed with force” 

] “of the force of Gabriel” 
f (again) “endowed with force” 

Tabari’s interpretation, however, is: “a healthy body, exempt from sicknesses and 
infirmities.” In these conditions, he explains, the body of a man can be considered 
Strong.” He cites as proof for this a saying of the Prophet, but which has no relation 
p this verse. In fact dhu has here the function of a relative pronoun that introduces 
t relative phrase, an insight that can only be perceived by analyzing its origin. 

The Aramaic Origin of "dhu ” 

Arabic gr ammar fists five nouns that are exceptions to the classical rule of declina¬ 
tion, namely: ab(un) (“father”), akhfun) (“brother”), ham(un) (“father-in-law ”),fu 
(“mouth”), and dhu (possessive pronoun: “possessor of,” “endowed with”). All of 
these nouns, in fact, have an Aramaic origin. While the first three are still found in 
modem Arabic dialects, the latter two are only found in the literary language. 

. As concerns fit, it is most likely an apocope of Babylonian Aramaic from the 
Siyo-Aramaic word pumma/puma (“mouth”), 17 of which we find a number of 


; 16 Lisan al - 'arab, 11:196. 

ip CE Carl Brockeimann, Grundrifi der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, 
Hildesheim: Olms, 1966, 1, § USdo, p.333, who cites as Assyrian forms:pii,pT,pa, pl.piate (which 
t [ is certainly the plural of the secondary form p(i)ata ),which explains also the Babylonian origin of the 
' Hebrew forms pe, pi, which would seem anyway to be rather apocopes of Syro-Aramaic appelappm. 
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variants in modem Arabic dialects (fitmm, fum, fsmm, thsmm, tsmm), is which? 
demonstrate that the vocalization of literary Arabic fam does not correspond t(u 
linguistic reality. 

But unlike fit, the origin of which is an Aramaic noun, dhii is a particle made tipi 
of two Syro-Aramaic elements: a. the demonstrative ds and b. the enclitic form of| 
the personal pronoun of the third person masculine singular (acting as a copula):] 
(h)ii, which gives the composite form: ds-(h)i = dhii. 19 As the Syro-Aramaic'; 
demonstrative ds- (di, da) also has a correlative function, dhii ( <ds-hu ), in this 1 ' 
context has the meaning of: “that which is,” “who is.” • 

This use of dhu as a relative pronoun, much to the surprise of Arabists, is’; 
confirmed by Lis an al- 'arab, which cites al-Farra’ (who refers to Shammar) as 
follows: bi-l-fadl dhii faddalakum allahu bi-hi (“by the favor which [dhu ] God- 
has lavished upon you.”). The Lisan explains: 

In doing this, they place dhii instead of alladht There are others who say, j 
hadha dhii ya'rif (“This is the one [dhii] who knows.”). Al-Farra’ relates 
wa-inna al-ma 'a ma 'u abi wa-jaddi wa-bi 'ri dhii hafartu wa-dhit tawaytu \ 
(“this water-point (is) that of my father and my grandfather, and my well 
which [dhii] I dug, and which [dhii] I filled in”). As for the line of the poet, 
“As for those of the house [= family] of Tamlm, of whom (dhii) I ha\ e heard,” 
here dhii has the meaning of alladhi (“which”). This particle does not have 
nominative, accusative, or genitive; rather it remains phonetically invariable 
because it does not act as an adjective that can be declined, as [for example] 
when you say, “I met a man [lit.: I have passed by a man - which i equires the 
genitive, dht] who (was) rich,” and “this is a man [nominative- dhu] who 
(was) rich,” and “I saw a man [accusative: dha] who (was) rich.” Thus he 
said. And you say [ = further example], “I saw the one who (dhu) came to 
you;” or in one of the sayings of the Arabs, “ That which ( dhii) came to others. 
[lit.: to people] has come to him,” in other words [in current Arabic], alladhi 
[= dhii] ata: that which came. Regarding this Abu Mansur has explained, 
“this [is used] in the dialect of ( bam) Tayy.” 20 | 

As regards dhii mirra the latter word is a false reading. The Arab philologists took 
the final h of this Aramaic word, which alternates with the final alif and marks the 
masculine status emphaticus, as the Arabic feminine ending. For this reason they ; 
added two diacritical points in order to produce a td ’ marbiita, although even) 
thereby they were still not able to give a precise meaning to this enigmatic word.., 
But according to Aramaic orthography, this word can be read: mara, which means; 


m 
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;“tlie Lord. ” and appears to be an emphatic identification of the one who is shadid 
ial-quwwa (v. 5). Preceded by the relative particle dhii (< d-hu), which includes the 
(copula (hu =is), a relative phrase with the meaning “who is the Lord” is produced. 
P As regards fa-stawa, this reflexive Arabic verb renders the Syriac eshtwi, the 
Soot of which is shwa, Arabic sawiya, the primary meaning of which, according to 
stoma, is “to be on a level,” or “to level, to smooth, to simplify.” It also has the 
(figurative meaning “to humble oneself, to deign.” 21 It is this latter meaning that 
(appears to have the closest correspondence to the verse at hand. Without taking 
Pinto consideration the Qur’anic context the translators simply follow Tabari in 
..‘translating “he stood straight” (Bell), and [this angel] “se tint en majeste” 
fjBiachere), “Er stand aufrecht da” (Paret). Paret, however, intimates his uncer- 
|tSihty of this translation by adding fa-stawa in parentheses. In fact the Arabic verb 
istawa can be interpreted in two ways: a. to put oneself on a vertical level - that is 
'i “to stand up straight;” or b. on a horizontal level. 

Tabari (putting his trust in earlier traditions) thought of the first, thereby also 
Ijieading our translators into error. It is rather in the second way that this verb 
(should be taken - but figuratively: so put oneself on a horizontal level, to simplify 
: ' oneself that is “to humble oneself,” and all the more so since, in our context, it is 
:• the Lord in person who humbled himself to come down to his Messenger. Thus 
| fa-stawa means here: “he humbled himself.” 


18 See also Theodor Noldeke, Neue Beitrage zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (NBsS), Strassburgp 
Triibner, 1910,175 ff. 

19 This enclitic form of d-(h)u is current in Judeo-Aramaic; see for example M. Sokoloff, A Dictionary, 
of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, Ramat-Gan: Bar Ilan University Press, 2002, 156b, 3: hend-u 
dras, which Sokoloff translates: wherever he treds (= reads?), but which in fact means: if he treads.. 

20 Lisan al- 'arab, 15:460 art). 


fr],This verse does not present any particular problem. However, the translators do not 
^’’appreciate the semantic nuance here when they translate this phrase as a simple 
R declaration: “Upon the high horizon” (Bell), “alors qu’il etait a l’horizon superieur” 
i|p(Blachere), “(in der Feme) ganz oben am Horizont” (Paret). In fact this is a conces- 
jgssive proposition that is meant to emphasize the contrast with the idea expressed in 
lithe main clause. Indeed, it is not a mino r matter that the Lord - He who lives in the 
Up highest heaven - humbles Hims elf to descend upon his Messenger. This is what is 
R meant by the expression fi al-ufitq(i) al-a 'la - in the highest horizon - that is the 
ggSfheaVen in contrast to the earth, but in particular in regard to the lowering of the Lord 
Ip to the level of his servant! Thus we propose the following interpretation of this verse: 
jP “He who resides [lit who is] at the highest horizon [i.e. in the highest heaven]!” 

p. 8. thumma dana fa-tadallS 

lll ffe The traditional Qur’anic reading thumma of the Syro-Aramaic (Syriac) tub > 
jfl P fc'' (Mandaean) turn (“again,” “anew”), from which is derived the so-called classical 
jjBpB -Afabic form, does not correspond with the Qur’anic orthography tm, which 
■Ifr suggests rather a pronunciation identical to dialectal Arabic tsmm/thsmm (“double 
jplips” = mouth), which reveals the origin of the Aramaic adverb tiibh, derived from 

m 
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the verb twab > tab (“to return,” and figuratively, “to repent,” whence the Arabic! 
tab). Yet as tsmm Ithsmm does not occur as an adverb in contemporary Arabic 
dialects, the defective Qur’anic orthography, even while it privileges this pronun¬ 
ciation, could also correspond to a vocalization identical to the Mandaean (Baby 
Ionian) turn, from which it is most likely derived. 22 The pronunciation thumfmafj 
with the doubling of the m and a final a is improbable, as the Qur’an regular! 
marks amma, for example, or lamma with a final alif. 

The verb dana has the same meaning in Arabic and Syro-Aramaic {dnS)0 
namely “to approach,” and in Arabic, furthermore “to come down, descend.” The 
reflexive tadalla (Syro-Aramaic etdallT) likewise has a shared etymology, but ) 
this context it has the Arabic meaning of “to hang = to persist, to remain 
suspense,” which the Syriac verb does not share. 

The Qur’anic editor, who seems indeed to have been familiar with the Old and 
New Testament, makes here a clear reference to Isaiah 11:2 and 42:1, as well : 
to Matthew 3:16 and John 1:32-33. These Biblical passages help provide an eluci 
dation of this succinct Qur’anic text that alludes to the Spirit of God which 
descends and remains suspended above His messenger. 

Blachere was right to contradict Taban by translating logically, 23 and in light of, 
the Biblical references: “Puis il s 'approcha et demeura saspendu .” As for the pi 
who approached in this way, Taban reports two opinions: the first, supported wifi 
three chains of transmission (based on the authority of al-PIasan, Qatada, anii 
al-RabT), is that the referent is (the angel) Gabriel; the other, with reference to Ibn 
‘Abbas and Anas Ibn Malik, is that the reference is to the Lord in person. 




9. fa-kana qaba qawsayn aw adna M 

As regards the verb kana (“he was”), Taban believes that the implied subject is 
(the angel) Gabriel. As for the locution qaba qawsayn, he explains: “Gabriel was 
at the distance of two arcs ('ala qadri qawsayn ), or less, that is to say, closer .to 
him.” 24 In order to explain this locution, which he understands as an adverb of 
—place,-'he-lists-the following-variants-and-synonyms:-“0ne says7 A He-is in respect ( 
to him: qaba qawsayn and qiba qawsayn and qida qawsayn and qada qawsayn.' 
All of these have the meaning of ‘at a distance of two arcs.’ ” J 

Others interpret fa-kana qaba qawsayn with the meaning of, “He was the same 
distance from him as the cord is from the arc.” Tabari presents five chains of trans¬ 
mission, some of which understand this locution similarly. Others understand. _ 
qaba qawsayn with the meaning of “by one or two cubits,” and still others that 
qab means a measure, according to one opinion half of a finger’s length. 25 


II 
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vThe locution qaba qawsayn, evidently taken as ancient, or so-called Classical 
irabic, is recorded in Arabic dictionaries according to this imagined meaning. 26 Qab 
(supposed to mean “a short distance” and 'ala qabi qawsayn is taken as a locution 
leaning “extremely close,” “at the distance of two finger lengths.” Still all of these 
attempts at interpretation, each less probable than the last, clearly demonstrate that 
Jaban and the cited commentators, convinced that they were working with clear 
gg® Arabic, never suspected that the locution is Syro-Aramaic, as we will here explain. 

In the context of this verse the subject of kana is not Gabriel, regarding whom 
Bfaban cites a hadith according to which the Prophet saw him with his six hundred 
wings. Neither is the subject the same as that of the previous phrase, namely 
§ff§ihe Spirit of God.” It is rather the Messenger himself. The logic of the context will 
ftffectively demonstrate that the subject changed here without any explicit transi¬ 
tion, a change that is confusing to a typical reader but is a common feature of 
Quranic style. Finally the word kana here does not have the simple Arabic meaning 
of “he was” but rather, under the influence of Syriac, “he remained.” 

WQab(a) is not an Arabic word, and it is neither an adverb of place nor of measure, 
hut rather a false reading of a Syro-Aramaic active participle. Instead of qab, 
'qaeth should be read, which is a Syro-Aramaic verb meaning “to freeze, to remain 
j§iiii; : to remain immobile.” 27 However, the Qur’anic grapheme qat corresponds 
With the Syriac present participle, and thus one should read qaeth (cf. qaem = 
(Arabic qayim/qa’im ), which means “immobilized, immobile, still.” Preceded by 
|iithe Arabic verb kana the phrase signifies “He became” or “he remained still.” 
i The traditional reading qawsayn is erroneous and has nothing to do with one or 
itwo “arcs.” This word not being Arabic, one of the two diacritical points of the q 
[should be removed to form a Syriac/(or p) and three diacritical points should be 
[added to the sin to form a shin, which leads to the Syriac reading, with a dual 
/Arabic suffix, pawshayn/fawshayn, which means, according to Manna under 
pawsha, “a stop, pause, interruption.” 28 The word therefore means “two pauses = 
;two instants.” Thus instead of the traditional Arabic reading, fa-kana qaba 
I mysayn aw adna, “he was two arcs or less,” we should read fa-lcana qaet 
■fcmhayn xTO-a<J«d,-which-meansYHe-[i.e.-tAeseCTa«£]uemainedJhereupon-dumh=— 
founded for two instants, or even less.” 


I: I 

i 


'10. fa-awha ila 'abdihi(i) ma awha 

jthis verse is clear in itself and its meaning conforms with the translation of 
[Blachere: “II revela alors a son Serviteur ce qu’il revela.” (“He then revealed to 
iHis servant what He revealed”). 


22 Cf. Theodor Ndldeke, Mandaische Grammatik, Halle: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, 1875^ 

204,14. -M 

23 Tabari is followed by Bell and Paret, who translate: “Then he drew near and left himself down: ”.: 

“Hierauf naherte er sich und kam (imraer weiter) nach unten (fa-tadalla ).” . g; 

24 Taban, 27:54. 


:26 E.g. H. Wehr, A 
' 4th edition, Wiesbadei 
(27 Manna, 712b. Brooke! 


1 


lowitz, 1979,930a. 
vcicon syriacum (704a): (Ar. waqt te 
IK (2:3774): qat: immotus mansit (“to 
i b-gahruta (qat: “to remain immobile 


ius definitum): haesit (“to 
rain immobile”); qat: pash 
5 one who is stupefied.”). 
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11. ma kadhaba al-fu 'adu ma ra 'a 
Blachere and Bell understand this verse according to the interpretation of'l abarl: ’ 


Blachere: Son imagination n 
Bell: The heart did not falsify what it saw. 


: :3 


However, and according to the explanation of this phrase below, the verb kadhaba | 

(“to lie”) should be read kadhdhaba (“to refute”). As for the traditional reading of: 
al-fu 'adu, the hamza inserted by the later Arab readers suggests the meaning “heart 1 ’:; 
according to the Arabic meaning of the term, 29 but this reading is false. Without the: : 
hamza, the Quranic grapheme is to be read fawad. Manna gives the Arabic meaning'Jsj 
of the Syriac verbal root pad/fad as follows: zagha, folia (“to deviate, to err, toM 
rave”); 30 sahd, dhahala (“to be distracted, absent-minded”). It is this latter meaning 
that should be retained for the Quranic nominal form fawad, of which Manna gives ||| 
the following equivalents in Syriac: pawda, pyada, pyadutha, which should lfeg 
rendered by “absence. ” This term thus logically corresponds with the Syriac synonym .|| 
qat (“to be inert, immobile”) of Verse 9, along with the two preceding synonymous ■ M 
verbs in Verse 2, ma dalla sahibukum wa-ma ghawa (“gone astray,” “become delir- « 
ious”). Thus, instead of the traditional reading, ma kadhaba al-fu 'adu ma ra 'a (“The ; 
heart did not falsify what it saw”), we should read ma kadhdhaba al-fawad(u) ma 
ra 'a, which corresponds to “The absence does not refute in any way what he saw” 

(i.e.: The absence does not mean that what he saw was false). 

12. a-fa tumarunahu 'ala ma yard 

The traditional reading a-fa presumes an interrogative Arabic particle 'a followed ,S 
by the Arabic conjuction fa. Instead we have here the Syro-Aramaic particle aplaf, if 
which expresses the logical conclusion to a question (which here does not need an f 
interrogative particle). 

The verb mara is a borrowing from the Syriac marri, which means in Arabic, ’A 
according to Manna, khdqama (“to dispute, to contest”). 31 Unlike Blachere, who 
renders it approximately with chicaner (“to quibble”), Tabari explains it comectiy|||| 
as jahada and jadala (“to deny, to contest”). 32 This verse is thus to be read qfp 
tumarunahu 'ala mayara, “Do you then contest what he sees [as visionjl” 

13. wa-laqad ra('d)hu nazla(tan) 'ukhra 
The only term to elucidate in this verse is the word nazla, which Taban explamsjijSj! 
in the sense of marra (“one time”), 33 followed by Blachere, while Bell sees here a , 
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T “second descent” (of God and His Spirit): “He saw him, too, at a second descent .” 
IffParet sees the same: “Er hat ihn ja auch ein anderes Mai herabkommen sehen.” 

Yet this term should not be understood here according to the ordinary sense of 
fclidescent,” attributed to God or His Spirit, but rather to the fit which comes “down” 
gtupon the Messenger. 34 Unlike Blachere and Bell, who render Verse 13 with 
i!;“Ccrtes, il l’a vu une autre fois," and “He saw him, too, at a second descent ,” this 

I fbrief philological analysis leads us to the following understanding: “He saw him 
. [too], when he had another fit [or another vision ].” 

Tabari, for whom the term nazla does not pose any problem, is interested for his 
§kipart in that which the Messenger could have seen in a second vision. For the 
If ('majority of commentators (13 chains of transmission) it is (the angel) Gabriel 
whom saw the messenger. One central witness is attributed to Aisha, who is said 
§jf to have reported to this effect that following the declaration of the Messenger, “I 
^only saw Gabriel according to his true appearance these two times, when he 
||: descended from heaven. His great size obscured the space between heaven and 
Inearth.” 35 Only Ibn ‘Abbas, to whom are attributed two chains of transmission, 
fc* believes that the Messenger of God saw his Lord in his heart. 

Ill We could understand that the commentators here could only posture conjec- 
|jp\ tores regarding the one whom the Messenger had seen, as they themselves were 
'fiPpjt witnesses. Yet one would expect that they would know a bit more regarding 
that which follows. 


29 Blachere notes in this regard (560, n.ll): 
a vu. - On sait que chez les Semites le cce 

30 Manna, 578a. 

31 Ibid., 415b. 

2 Tabari, 27:49ff. 


le foie (= le cceurt n’a pas abuse ce qu’il (= Mahome(j.|g 
x est souvent considere comrae le siege de la pensee.” 


33 11 


17:50. 


V 14. 'inda sidrat(i) al-muntaha 

However, the commentators cited by Taban are no less perplexed regarding the 
i' meaning of the two terms sidra and muntaha. As for sidra, all agree with Ibn 
V Abbas, who sees in this a jujube tree. As for its description as sidrat al-muntaha, 
nc Tabari provides three opinions: 

■ According to certain qualified commentators (including Ka'b al-Ahbar), this 
epithet ( al-muntaha = “the end”) means that this jujube constitutes the end, 
the limit, of the knowledge of every learned person. 

' Others report that it is the “end” for those who descend from above, or ascend 
from below, by the order of God. 

; Still others report that it is the end, the goal, of all who follow the law of the 
: Messenger of God and his path. 

Upban justifies these three opinions, and reports thereafter the descriptions of 
e tree passed down by the Messenger of God to the people of knowledge 


134 We find an adequate Arabic explanation of this meaning with Manna (p. 59) under the Syriac noun 
' ■ gharuta, which he explains as nazla tuftb al-a'yun (“a descent” = “an attack that touches the 
i i; eyes”). But since the Qur'an employs nuzul in the sense of “revelation,” nazla ukhra can also mean 
v (.“another revelation.” 
ggi35 Taban, 27:50ff. 
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(ahl al- ‘ilm). Anas b. Malik cites the Messengers as follows: “Upon arriving at me 
sidra, [I Saw] here that its fruits were each the size of a jar and its leaves like#; 
ears of elephants. Touched by the command of God, its fruit and its leaves an 
transformed into hyacinths, emeralds and other (precious stones).” To this Tabar 
adds other legends according to which this fantastic sidra is clothed in ac 
indescribable appearance. 36 

Hardly persuaded by the legendary comments of Tabari, our translators attemp 
to find a solution according to their understanding, and translate: 

Blachere: pres du jujubier d’al-Montaha. | 

Bell: By the sidra -tree at the boundary. 

In fact sidra is neither a jujube nor any kind of magic tree. This Syriac word mem 
quite simply, according to Manna, under sedra: sitr, hijabi (“curtain, veil”). 37 31 
precise curtain or veil is specified by the following word. Al-muntaha is neither# 
end where all knowledge finds its limit, as Tabari believes, nor a certain place, nea 
Mecca, as Blachere believed (following Caetani). 38 By boundary Bell approaches;; 
the closest to the exact meaning. Al-muntaha is in fact an exact synonym here ofi 
al-akhira (“the next world”). 39 It is Ephrem the Syrian, in his description of para 
dise, who indicates the true meaning of the Qur’anic term sidra, from which #§ 
phonetic Syriac variant setra or settara (“curtain, veil”), which separates the world 
here below from the other world, that is, paradise. Thus Nicolas Sed comments: 

D’autre part, setord peut signifier egalement “voile". Selon la topographie dir 
Paradis le lieu appele setord correspond aux tentures et au rideau exterieur d 
sanctuaire. Dans la tradition rabbinique la description des cieux et de la Merkahah 
mentionne deux “rideaux” ou “voiles”. Le premier appele wilon, est tendu sous { 
le premier ciel et designe l’atmosphere qui separe les terres et les cieux, le secori# 
appele pargod, se trouve a Fautre extremite de l’echelle celeste, au-dessus du 
septieme ciel, immediatement devant le trone de la Gloire. Ces deux voiles 
celestes correspondent exactement aux deux rideaux du sanctuaire, et selon la 
disposition du Paradis de l’auteur syrien au setord et l’arbre de la Science. 40 


36 Ibid., 27:52ff. vM 

37 Manna, 479b. 

38 Cf. Blachere (p. 560, n. 14): “Sidrati l-Muntahd = le jujubier d’al-MontahiL Les commt, suivis pari 
traducteurs, posent qu’il s’agit d’un jujubier merveilleux croissant a la limite du Septieme Ciel. Caeta 
suggere avec infiniment de raison qu’al-MontahS represente un lieu-dit, pres de la Mekfe 
Psychologiquement ce detail est destine 6 faire impression sur les incredules. II est done beaucoup pi 
“en situation" que l’interpretation proposde par les commL qui ne peut rien evoquerpour les Infideles 

39 Thus the Thesaurus Syriacus (1:129), under liarla, which also offers the Arabic synonyms: akhir 
muntaha , and thereafter: finis, de tempore ; b-kharta d-yawmata: in fine dierum, h.e. tempo 
future ; b-barteh d-zabna: ultimo tempore ; b-barta dh-zavnS: postero tempore ; b-barat zabnr m , ,'jh 
fine temporum ; 'al barta: de fine mundi. 

40 N. Sed, “Les hymnes du Paradis de saint Ephrem et les traditions juives,” Le Must’ on 81, 1968, 

(455-501)471. 'y.#M 
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fijnlike Blachere (pres du jujubier d’al- Montah a) and Bell (by the sidra-fr y at die 
i fbbundarv) . this study leads us to understand Verse 14 as: “near the veil ot the 
||~pther world.” 

IS. ittdaha jannat al-ma 'wa 

Although Taban explains the term ma’wa rather correctly with the meaning of 
|#e domain of the martyrs,” 41 that is the heavenly dwelling, Blachere, Bell, and 
Paret all have difficulty in recognizing this quite evident meaning. Blachere makes 
'place name of it and translates: “pres duquel est le jardin d’al-Ma’wa.” He adds 
#6 following note: 

Le jardin d’al-Ma ’wa. Ce dernier terme signifie: la retraite. Selon les commt., 
suivis encore ici par presque tous les traducteurs, il s’agirait d’un jardin du 
Paradis. Toutefois Sprenger pense avec beaucoup de raison qu’il s’agit 
simplement d’une villa entouree d’un jardin, dans la banlieue de la Mekke. 

For once our translators exceed the imagination of the Arab commentators. Bell 
Mates, at first, quite correctly - “Near which is the garden of the abode” - but 
the following note his explanation is in line with that of Blachere: “This must 
w to some dwelling near Mecca, unless the verse be a later insertion, and refers 
heavenly places. The whole vision is often so taken, but this robs it of force.’ 
However, the Thesaurus gives, under awwana (“habitation, residence”), the 
ab equivalent ma’wa, and explains its meaning as a celestial habitation m 
f#e following locutions: awwane tubtane : “mansiones beatae” (“residences of the 
blessed”) awwane d-la 'abrtn: “mansiones permanentes” (“eternal residences ), 
bwwane ’da-l'el: i.e. “caeli” (“celestial residences”). 44 This meaning emerges 
;arly from the Qur’anic context Verse 15 is thus to be understood as: “near to 
vhich [is] the garden of the [heavenly] domain.” 

P idh yaghsha al-sidra(ta) mayaghslia 
Elis poorly understood verse suffers from an erroneous reading which our trans¬ 
lators render as follows: 

Blachere: gnand couvrait le jujubier ce qui [/e] couvrait 
Bell: When the sidra-tree was strangely enveloped 

>&he Qur’anic particle idh often represents the Syriac particle WA. Accordingly it 
K may contain certain semantic nuances that are not found in the typical Arabic 
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application of idh. Manna lists under kad the following concessive Arabic nuahc 
wa-in, wa-law (“although”). 45 Having demonstrated that sidra means neith 
‘jujube” nor “sidra-tree”, it goes without saying that this verse is not referring'® 
fruits that cover this imaginary tree, but rather “the veil” which covers wlialif 
covers, namely the (direct) vision into the other world, the celestial domain. This 
brief philological analysis is sufficient to correct the reading of this verse to :iM 
taghsha al-sidra(tu) ma taghsha. This leads logically to the understanding of this 
verse as a sort of protasis - “Although the veil covered what it covered” - whitti 
is followed by the apodosis of Verse 17. 


It should be noted here that tagha should be read here according to the Syriac vert) 
t 'a from which it is derived, ta 'a. It does not mean “pass its limi ts” (Bell); rathe 
it is a synonym of its Arabic equivalent dalla (“to go astray”) in Verse 2, to which! 
it is in any case parallel. Read with this small correction as ma zagha al-basar(u) 
wa-ma fa 'a, this verse is to be understood as an apodosis as follows: “the (eye): 
sight had neither illusion nor error [as to the vision].” ;| 

18. la-qad ra 'a min ayat(i) rabbih(i) al-kubra 

“He truly saw great signs of his Lord!” §j 

The Syro-Aramaic 46 reading of Qur’an 53:1-18 '} 

1 By the star! - X 

2 When he falls, [2.] your companion has not gone astray, nor has he become 
delirious. 

3 And it is not under the effect of the fall [regarded as a sign of possession] ' 

that he speaks. ^ 

4 It is rather a revelation given to him [at this moment]! 9 

5 It is the strongly Powerful [i.e. the Almighty ] who has taught him, 

6 That is the Lord; 


45 Manna, 326b. 

46 By “Syro-Aramaic,” the Syro-Aramaic elements of the “Arabic” language of the Qur’anis: 

intended. The philological analysis of the Qur'an’s language has thus far led us to the following 
conclusion: the language of the Qur'an is composed, apart from Arabic, in part of Aramaic.: 
elements of different eras, some of which stem from ancient Aramaic (Altaramaiscli), imperial 
Aramaic (ReichsaramSisch) - like Biblical Aramaic (Biblisch-Aramaisch) - and otlicis (ll e great 
majority) from the Aramaic of the Christian era, above all Syriac, but also Judaeo-Aramaic and late 
Babylonian Aramaic dialects such as Mandaean and other Neo-Aramaic dialects (including' 
vernacular Eastern Syriac). Consequently we designate those linguistic elements of the Qur’an that 
have references in Syriac literature “Syro-Arabic,” and those elements that we find among offi§ 
Aramaic speakers or literatures “Arabo-Aramaic.” Hence the term, the “Syro-Aramaic” Reading 
of the Qur’an. ••-.ij 
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7 He who resides at the highest horizon, [6b.] humbled himself, 
f. 8 He then approached [or: came down] and remained hovering [ upon His 
servant]. 

9 He [i.e. the servant] remained thereupon dumbfounded for two instants, 
or even less. 

TO He then revealed to His servant what He revealed. 

11 The absence does not refute in any way what he saw. 

12 Do you therefore contest what he sees [as vision ]? 

13 He saw him [too], when he had another fit [or another vision], 

14 near the veil of the other world, 

15 near to which [is] the garden of the [heavenly] domain. 

16 Although the veil covered what it covered, 

17 the sight had neither illusion nor error [as to the vision]. 

:.18 He truly saw great signs of his Lord! 













11 Al-Nasara in the Qur an 

|r A hermeneutical reflection 

P; Sidney Griffith 


pie appellation “Christians” ( al-masihiyyurt ),' used to designate the followers of 
Jesus the Messiah (Christos), never appears in the Arabic Qur’an. But Christians 
'are clearly referred to in the text of the Islamic scripture under a number of other 
s'jiiames and titles. 2 Some fifty-four times the Qur’an speaks of “Scripture People” 
(ahl al-kitab), and in many instances the Christians are obviously included among 
them. Once in the Qur’an Christians are called “Gospel People” (ahl al-injil). 
Fourteen times the Qur’an uses the term al-na$ara (once in the sing., al-nasranX), 
w the most community-specific of the names and titles it employs to refer to the 
Jjstppcal followers of ‘Isa, the Messiah, Mary’s son, as the Qur'an regularly 
sjreaks of Jesus of Nazareth, who, in the Islamic view, was the last Messenger God 
[sent to the “Scripture People” prior to the mission of Muhammad, “the seal of the 
fpptets” (al-Afizab [33] 40). The immediate suggestion of this difference in 
nomenclature is that the reader should not too hastily assume that the Christians 
mbluded among the “Scripture People,” or those designated as “Gospel People,” 
Mjose called al-nasarci in the Qur’an, are in fact the same communities of 
people, a point to which we shall return in due course. 

Ivin non-Arabic interpretations of the Qur’an, the name al-na$ara is almost 
always translated “Christians,” albeit that the translation is not exact and, as we 
shall see, it may even camouflage what the Arabic scripture actually means to say 
in the passages in which the term is used. So the purpose of the present essay is to 
I® explore the sense of the term al-na$ara in the Qur’an from a number of perspec- 
* fires, paying close attention to the frames of reference and the interpretive 
presumptions that determine the point of view in each instance. These include 
fMological andJexical_ considerations, j study:jjf the historical and cultural 
ircumstances of the texts and the contexts in which the term is used in Qur’anic 
(passages, and an inquiry into the likely historical identity of the “Christians” to 


f in the New Testament, the term “Christian” appears only three times, ostensibly as an appellation 
Bused by outsiders to designate the followers of Jesus Christ: Acts 11:26 Christianous; 26:28 
; Christianorr, 1 Peter 4:16 Christianas. 

^Quotations from the Qur’an, unless otherwise noted, are herein normally adapted by the author 
? from M. Fakhry, trans.. An Interpretation of the Qur 'an: English Translation of the Meanings; a 
i Bilingual Edition , New York: New York University Press, 2000,2004. 






whose beliefs and practices the Qur’an alludes in the passages in which the 
Christians concerned are called al-nasara. '[ 


The philology and lexicography of the name al-Nasara ! 

In early Islamic tradition there is already considerable discussion of the basic! 3 4 5 ® 
meaning, the etymology and the grammatical typology of the term al-nasara, the 
most commonly attested, plural form of the word, and its singular an-nasrarii: 
Earlier commentators, such as Abu Ja'far al-Tabari (d. 310/923), were inclined tq 
consider it to be a geographical term referring to the village of Nasira, where, they3jj 
said Jesus, son of Mary, and his mother had lived. 4 However, as time went on, it 
became more common in the Islamic commentary tradition to derive the term from 
the Arabic root n-s-r, in the form of the participle nasir (pi. ansar) in the sense o: 
“helper/s” or “supporter/s,” and to assign a scriptural meaning to the term by refer¬ 
ring to the passage in the Qur’an that speaks of Jesus’s disciples ( al-hawariyyim ):i 
declaring themselves to be “God’s helpers” (ansar Allah): “Jesus said, ‘Who will 
be my helpers (ansan) toward God?’ The disciples said, ‘We are God’s helpers^ 

(Al ‘ Imran [3] 52). 5 So one might on this basis assume that the Nasara of the Qur’an 
are thought to be the spiritual descendants of Jesus’s first disciples. This interpretaAS 
tion is widespread in the Islamic community, with some commentators saying; that„|js 
it excludes those who both yesterday and today call themselves al-Masihiyyun •‘g 
Muslim commentators have all approached the term nasrani/nasara with the;# 
assumption that it functions as an Arabic word, and that its grammatical and lexical' 
states are to be, and can be adequately explained in reference to the principles of-jil 
classical Arabic grammar and lexicography. Contrariwise, non-Muslim, mostly i||| 
Western scholars have considered the term to be part of the “foreign vocabulary oF ; ^g 
the Qur’an,” to borrow a phrase from Arthur Jeffery. Specifically, the common, sj 
scholarly opinion is that the Arabic term is a reprise of the Greek adjective, j-" s 
HaCwpaiog/oi, perhaps by way of the Syriac equivalent Nasraya/Nasraye , 6 and thaffjL 
in the Qur’an and elsewhere its literal meaning is “Nazarene/s.” 7 This adjective is|f 

3 See the discussion of selected classical and modem Muslim exegetes of the Qur’an on the subjech^ 
in J.D: McAuliffe, Qur'anic Christians: An Analysis of Classical and Modem Exegesisjm 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991, esp. 93—128.. 

4 See Abfl Ja'faral-Tabari, Jami'al-bayanfitafsiral-Qur'an, Cairo: al-Matba'aal-MihTyya, 1321,12 

5 See, e.g., the commentary of Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144) in W. Nassau Lees, The Qoran; with 

Commentary of the Imam Aboa al-Qasim Mahmood bin 'Omar al-Zamakhshari, Entitled "Thei 
Kashshaf 'an Haqaiq al-Tanzil, Calcutta: Lees, 1856,1:80. f 

6 See H.H. Schaeder, “Nafapqvoq, NaCaipatog," in G. Kittel (ed.), Theological Dictionary oftheh 
Testament , Grand Rapids, Ml: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1964-76,874-79; S. Goranson, “Nazarenes/ 

D. N. Freedman (ed.), The Anchor Bible Dictionary, New York: Doubleday, 1992,4:1049-50. 

7 See A. Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur'an, Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1938,280-oi,a^ 

A. A. Ambros, A Concise Dictionary of Koranic Arabic, Wiesbaden: Reichert Verlag, 2004,311. Seeiifi 

now, F. de Blois, “Nafranl(NaQopaioq) and Ifariif (eBvimq)'. Studies on the Religious Vocabulary ofl!! 

Christianity and of Islam,” BSOAS 65, 2002, 1—30; J. Gnilka, Die Nazarener und der Koran: Eine'-l 

Spurensttche, Freiburg: Herder, 2007. See also F. de Blois, “Elchasai - Manes - Muhanmindi'| 

Manichaismus und Islam in religionshistorischen Vergleich,” Der Islam 81,2004,31-48, esp. 41jEj§ 
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Kf/used in the singular in the New Testament to describe Jesus as the man from Naza- 
Btn ii lMt. 2:23; John 19:19). In the Acts of the Apostles, Tertullus, the attorney for 
BAhe Jewish accusers of Paul before the Roman governor, Felix, describes Paul as 
®''“the ringleader of the sect of the Nazoreans” (Acts 24:5), presumably meaning the 
ifollowers of the man from Nazareth. In this sense, the non-Muslim scholars of the 
HQur’an and the early Muslim commentators, albeit from different perspectives, are 
Agreed that the literal meaning of the term nasrani/nasara is Nazarene/s and that it 
prefers to the followers of Jesus, the Messiah. The later Islamic scriptural exegesis 
Ipat-connects nasara with the phrase ansar Allah on the basis of consonantal 
®||Karmony, as explained above, does not negate the term’s basic geographical 
ffStmeaning. In the early Islamic period. Arabic-speaking Christians and Muslims 
j|alike regularly used the Qur’an’s term nasara as the functional equivalent of the 
fplpjiline “Christians” (Xpicmavoi, masihiyyuri) for the several ecclesial communities 
|g|ofthe followers of Jesus of Nazareth (Acts 11:26), who lived in the world of Islam. 8 
jits While the common name “Christian” quickly prevailed in general parlance in 
Ipjhe Greek, Syriac, Coptic and Latin-speaking milieu of Late Antiquity and early 
|jlk]fslam, as the general designation for the several communities of the followers of 
fe|Jesus ofNazareth, the term “Nazarene/s”/“Nazorean/s” nevertheless also persisted 
§§lboth in Christian and Jewish usage. 9 In his Onomasticon, the church historian, 
KfEusebius of Caesarea (d. c. 340) remarked in connection with his entry on the 
fe-iame of the village ofNazareth that “From it, Christ was called a ‘Nazorean’, and 
®'we too early on [were called] ‘Nazarenes’, who are now Christians.” 10 * In his Latin 
i|straiislation of this passage, St Jerome (c.342-420) added the note that “we were 
ppcalled Nazarenes quasi pro obprobrio,"" signifying the contemptuous sense the 
Ip,term “Nazarene” was understood to have by his time. 

Ip;, Among the Christians, it seems that it was in the Syriac-speaking communities 
Epmat, along with the much more popular terms mshihaya/e and the transliterated 
Bfc'Greek term kristyana/e, one could also find the term na$rqya/e applied generally 
gfll't'o; followers of Jesus ofNazareth, especially in texts written by Christians, but 
^reporting the usage of non-Christians, and particularly that of Persian authorities, 
?well into the fifth century. 12 But, as Franqois de Blois has pointed out, “It is not 

ft SeelM. Fiey, “Nasara," El 1 , 7:970-73; S.H. Griffith, “Christians and Christianity,” EQ, 1:307-16. 
^-? See, e.g., the entry under Nafri in M. Jastrow, A Dictionary ofthe Targumim, the Talmud Babli and 
$jg$erushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature , London: Luzac, 1903,2:889-90. 
liO The passage is cited here from its quotation in de Blois, “ Na?ram (Na^copato^),” 2, n. 6. 






only Persian pagans whom the Syriac authors depict as calling the Christiais| 
‘Nazoraeans’, but also the pagans of Syria.” 13 And what is more, de Blois goes ori'l 
to say, “I would suggest that when Syriac authors depict their non-Christian oppo- % 
nents as calling the Christians ‘Nazoreans’, they are in fact using a literary topos, 

that is to say consciously alluding to Acts 24:5_They [i.e. the non-Christian 

opponents] are depicted as aping the words of Paul’s persecutors.” 14 So, according^ 
to the logic of de Blois’ suggestion. Syriac-speaking Christians did not in fact ] 
normally refer to themselves as “Nazoreans” because, for him, perhaps inspired ’ 
by St Jerome, the term carried a negative connotation for the Syriac writers, suii§j 
able to express an adversary’s demeaning attitude to Christians, as was the case! 
with St Paul’s Jewish adversaries in the events reported in Acts 24:5, and as the| 
cognate Hebrew term Nosrim was used by later Jewish writers, with a similar, | 
demeaning intent. 

In this connection, as de Blois also goes on to point out, the terms J 
“Nazoreans”/”Nazarenes” were used in the works of the Christian heresiogransj 
phers of the fourth century to designate an older Jewish Christian group that they ?, 
regarded as heretical. Epiphanius of Salamis (d. c. 403) gives the fullest account 
of their usages and teachings in his Panarion, a work that had as its purpose to p 
offer refutations of all the heresies that had afflicted the church from its origins. 1 ?,^ 
Franpois de Blois, like some earlier commentators, 16 finds in what Epiphanius 3 
says about the “Nazarenes” an account that in his view matches fairly exactly thd|| 
Christology. of the Qur'an, composed some two hundred and more years later. 
What is more, de Blois goes on to posit a debt on the Qur’an’s part to the doctrines 
of these Nazarenes, considered to have been heretics by the later, mainlinM 
Christian churches. Admitting that “the possibility that the nasara of the Qur’an!! 
were Nazoraeans, pure and simple, has not seemed a very attractive one,” de Blois |> 
nevertheless reaches the following conclusion. He says, ■ ij 

I suggest, in short, that one should seriously consider the possibility that thef 

nasara of the Qur’an were indeed Nazoraeans and that it is consequently’: 


15 See most recently R. Pritz, Nazarene Jewish Christianity from the End of the New Testament 

Period until its Disappearance in the Fourth Century , Jerusalem: Magnes Press of the Hebrew■ 
University & Leiden: Brill, 1988. See also T. Hainthaler, Christliche Araber vor dem Islam: : 
Verbreitung und konfessionelle Zugehorigkeit; eine Hinfibrung, Eastern Christian Studies, 7, ; 
Leuven: Peeters, 2007,54-56. j 

16 This idea had been adumbrated already by J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentumes, Berlin: | 
G. Reimer, 1897, 232.. It was explicitly put forward by H.J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschiclitej 
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likely that there was a community of Nazoraean Christians in central Arabia, 
t :• in the seventh century, unnoticed by the outside world. But this is a sugges- 
: K tion which would require reopening and re-evaluating the question of specifi- 
fi cally “Jewish Christian” influences on the original formulation of Islam. 17 

’Similarly, and as if taking his cue from de Blois’ last point, Joachim Gnilka, in his 
well-researched study of parallel doctrines, scriptural motifs, legendary lore and 
ven verbal expression between the Qur’an and Christian texts, with reference to 
works such as the Diatessaron, several apocryphal scriptures and the Pseudo- 
fClementine Epistles, comes to the precise conclusion that the Qur’an is indeed 
indebted in its origins to Jewish Christianity. He says that such texts as the ones 
just mentioned readily circulated among Jewish Christians and that many of them 
found their origins in that milieu. Gnilka does not propose that the Qur’an, or 
Muhammad, had direct contact with these texts. Rather, he proposes that in the 
Arabian milieu the language and lore of the texts circulatedorally and that Arabic- 
sp'eaking Christians and others would have encountered them in Jewish Christian 
liturgical celebrations. 18 As for the Qur’an itself, Gnilka avers that while “der 
primare Wurzelboden des Koran ist das Judentum,” 19 it is not the product of a 
. reformed or Christianized Judaism. Rather, he concludes: “So ist der im Koran 
Jlsich dokumentierende Islam weder ein Reformjudentum noch ein Reformchris- 
||tentum, sondem etwas Neues, gepragt auf dem Boden Arabiens durch einen 
".’kraftvollen Propheten.” 20 

!Nevertheless, for Gnilka, hermeneutically speaking, as for de Blois, the 
Qur’an’s practice of naming the Christians al-nasara and the tenor of its Chris- 
,!ology is to be explained not by any inherent, religious logic or rhetorical intent on 
girthe Qur’an’s own part, but rather in reference to earlier Jewish Christian, or 
||\‘Nazoraean,” texts, the idiom and contents of which are postulated by them to 
Khave circulated orally in the Arabic-speaking milieu by the time of the rise of 
Islam. For Gnilka and de' Blois, then, the evidence for postulating the oral pres¬ 
ence of the Jewish Christian or “Nazoraean” language and lore in the environs 
from which the Qur’an emerged does not consist of any external historical 
evidence of the presence of such groups and their texts in the Arabic-speaking 
milieu beyond that of the appearance of comparable ideas and linguistic expres¬ 
sions in the Arabic Qur’an itself. In other words, hermeneutically speaking, 
Gnilka and de Blois presume, on the basis of comparability and parallelism, that 
the Qur’an got what it says about Christians and their doctrines from pre-existing 
sources, not from the logic of its own religious and rhetorical purposes, based on 
its own awareness of the doctrines and practices of the Christian communities 
actually known from other sources to be contemporary with it. 
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It is precisely this matter of the hermeneutical presuppositions assumed in the J 
process of looking for earlier Jewish, Jewish Christian or Christian influences big 
the formulation of Islam and on the language and vocabulary of the Qur’an thatisj 
the concern of the present chapter, particularly in connection with the Qur’an’s 
use of the term al-nasara generally to designate Christians. But there is one mQK| 
piece of lexical information to consider before we get to the heart of the matter^ 
and this time it comes from an Arabic text, composed well after the rise of Islam;] 

In his work on the History of the Councils, the Coptic writer, SawTrus Mg| 
al-Muqaffa', who flourished in Egypt in the second half of the tenth centui§ ‘ 
wrote of the traditional reports available to him of the conversion of the emperor jj| 
Constantine I (d.337) to Christianity. SawTrus reports of Constantine: 

One night as he was standing by, he saw a cross in the heavens, and angeljl 
were hovering about it. He became wary and alarmed. His attendants 
companions asked him about the vision. They told him, “These are tfiljl 
marvels of the cross, according to the history and present state of the people 
of Syria who are called nasara He then, intending to go out to a certain 
battle, made a promise to God that when he would gain the victory '" 
enemy, he would give thanks for it by adopting the practice of an-nasraniyyah p 
and the public practice of the Christian religion (al-diyanaal-masihiyya). 21 >4) 

In this remarkable passage, SawTrus quotes his sources to the effect that before hisj 
conversion, Emperor Constantine I was informed that there were people in Syria] 
who were called “Nazoreans,” at least some of whom were presumably Syriacf 
speakers. SawTrus then explains that nasraniyya is actually another name for] 
Christianity. One may take it that in this Christian Arabic text SawTrus is reporting] 
an instance of the usage in pre-Islamic Syria, according to which non-Christiani: 
are reported by Christians to have habitually called “Christians” “Nazoreans.” 
One may speculate that he intended herewith also to explain how it came about]}] 
that the Qur’an and the Muslims call the Christians “Nazoreans”; it had already]” 
been the practice in the Syriac-speaking milieu for non-Christians to call Chris]]! 
tians by this name. It would also already have been obvious to Sawlrus’s readersip 
that Christians living in the world of Islam had themselves by this til 
this Qur’anic term in their own Arabic discourse in the Islamic milieu, especially}! 
in contexts in which Christians and Muslims were addressing one another, or were ] 
addressing mutual challenges. * 1 


The occurrences of the name al-Nasara in the Qur’an 

It is striking that in every verse in the Arabic Qur’an, in which the term nasrariil' 
nasara appears, other faith communities are also named. In every instance exceptM 


bn al-Moqajfaeveque d’Aschmounain: Histoire des ( ’uncles. ■' || 
lis 6, fasc. IV, Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1911,484 [20], 
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iuue, mention is also made of Jews; and even in the case of the exceptional verse 
ql-Ma’ida [5] 14), it is in narrative continuity with a previous verse (v.12) that 
fi-speaks of the “Children of Israel.” In a number of verses, in addition to “the 
iPiSievers” ( al-mu'minun ), i.e. the Muslims, 22 the Jews and the nasara are 
lf|lsiiiioned together with members of other religious communities: hanif muslim, 
ft'mushrikun (Al 'Imran [3] 67); the Sabians (al-Baqara [2] 62); hanif and mushrikun 
m(ol-Baqara [2] 135); the Sabians ( al-Ma ida [5] 69); the Sabians, the Majiis, and 
a—life mushrikun (al-Hajj [22]17). In each of these verses, the Qur’an’s manifest 
lljPil'miimosfi is to make the necessary distinctions by name between the several 
!S8 iS ;c6 mmunities in its audience, most comprehensively in al-Hajj (22)17: “Those 
i|o believe, those who practice Judaism, the Sabians, al-nasara, the Majiis, and 
MmushrMn, God will decide between them on the day of the resurrection.” In 
‘ vo of these verses, the Qur’an makes the point that Abraham was neither a Jew, 
„or a na$ranv, but a hanif a muslim (Al 'Imran [3] 67), nor was he one of the 
Jnushrikun (Al 'Imran [3] 67 & al-Baqara [2] 135). Two other verses speak of the 
itegood fortune of several of the communities: “The believers, the Jews, al-nasara 
and the Sabians - whoever believes in God and the Last Day and does what is 
good, receive their reward from their Lord. They shall have nothing to fear 
and they shall not grieve” (al-Baqara [2] 62; cf. Q 5.69). 

5; In most of the passages in the Qur'an in which al-nasara are mentioned by 
name, predominantly in the Medinan Suras 2 ( al-Baqara ) and 5 (al-Ma ida ), it is 
if question of the Qur’an’s critique of the behavior of the Jews and al-nasara. The 
||ut’an says of the “Scripture People”, “They say, ‘None will enter the Garden 
jTyave those who practice Judaism or are nasara’ ” (al-Baqara [2] 111). A little 
: further on the Qur’an says, “The Jews say, ‘ al-nasara are not onto anything’ and 
* ; fll-nasdra say, ‘The Jews are not onto anything’, while both recite the scripture” 
fafBaqara [2] 113). Further, “Neither the Jews nor al-nasara will be pleased with 
jjybuuntil you follow their millah." (al-Baqara [2] 120) And finally in this Sura, 
irthere is the question, “Do you say Abraham, Isma'Tl, Isaac, Jacob and the tribes 
Twsre Jews or nasara? Do you know best or does God?” (al-Baqara [2] 140). 
lUn at least one passage, the Qur’ an seems clearly to refer to the church-dividing, 
]doctrinal controversies that roiled the Christian communities in its time: “With 
Jj||ose who say, ‘We are nasara’. We made a covenant. But they forgot some of 
HIjyhat had been mentioned to them. So We brought about enmity and hatred among 
TSthem to the day of the resurrection. God will put them on notice about what they 
ppve been doing” (al-Ma 'ida [5] 14). Just a few verses further along, the text says, 
|%The Jews and al-nasara say, ‘We are God’s children and His beloved’. Say: 
fesWhy then does He punish you for your sins’?” (al-Ma ida [5] 18) And then 
If&rther on the Qur’an offers this advice, “You who believe, do not take the Jews 


22 See in this connection the interesting article of F.M. Donner, “From Believers to Muslims: 

: Confessional Self-Identity in the Early Islamic Community,” Al-Abhath: Journal of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, American University of Beirut 50-51, 2002-03, 9-53; and his more recent 
book; Muhammad and the Believers. Cambridge, MA: Belknap, 2010. 
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and al-nasara as allies; 23 they are allies of one another. Whoever of you allfesS 
himself with them, becomes one of them” ( al-Ma 'ida [5] 51). It is also inthis SffiaJlL 
that we find the following, much commented verses: . 4|||| 

You will surely find that the most hostile of men to the believers are the Jews’ 
and those who ascribe partners to God. And you will surely find that tiiejj|l 
nearest in amity towards the believers are those who say: “We are nasara,f^ 
and that is because among them are priests and monks, and they do not groW|| 
proud. (83) When they listen to what has been revealed to the Messenger, you s| 
will see their eyes overflowing with tears from the truth they recognize. They.® 
say: “Our Lord, we believe, so inscribe us among those who witness. (84) ;J 
Why should we not believe in God and what has come down to us of the’® 
truth? We yearn for our Lord to lead us in among the righteous commumty." : -|L 
(85) God shall reward them for their speech - gardens beneath which rivers 
flow, abiding there forever. This is the reward of the righteous. (86) But those|| 
who blaspheme and cry lies to Our revelations - those are the denizens of heufi 
(al-Ma 'ida [5] 82-86). 24 ,fl 

Finally, there is the statement about the most significant wrong belief afliSfjj 
an indictment of the wrong behavior of those explicitly called al-nasara. Thefjl 
Qur’an says: lifl 

The Jews say, “Ezra is the son of God,” while al-nasara say, “The Messiah is'll 
the son of God.” This is what they say, from their very mouths, thereby® 
imitating the parlance of those who disbelieved of yore; may God fight thenyjj 
how deceived they are. (31) They take their rabbis and monks as lords besides*l| 
God, as well as the Messiah, son of Mary, although they are commanded to si 
worship none but one God. There is no God but He; exalted He is above what p 
they associate with Him ( al-Tawba [9] 30-31). k|j 

It remains to say a word about the Qur’anic scenarios in which most of Wm 
instances of the name al-nasara we have mentioned occur. Of the fourteen timesll 
it appears, seven of them occur in al-Baqara (2), in a scenario that offers a|l 
glimpse into the early Islamic community’s process of assuming its distmctivei;§| 
cultural and religious identity. Religiously speaking, attaining that identitji|f 
involved dealing especially with the Jews and Christians, whose scriptural heritagelll 
the Muslims shared and with whom at the time of the Sura’s revelation they were 8 
living in the same space, presumably in Yathrib/Medina. In this milieu, the text Jig 
suggests that a lively exchange took place between the members of the threelfj 


23 Traditionally, the Arabic term awliya’ has been translated “friends.” Here, and in vs. 59,: 
connotations of the English term “ally” seem more apt. This suggestion comes from T. Khalidi, 1 :!^ 
The Qur 'an: A New Translation, New York: Viking, 2008,90. 

24 The translation is from Khalidi, The Qur 'an, 93-94. For a review of selected Muslim comm 
taries on these verses, see McAuliffe, Qur'anic Christians, 204-39. 
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&|communities, to judge by the timely prophetic interventions in their communal 
jpljiiteractions that comprise most of the first 157 verses of the Sura. It is clear that 
jjStjras a question of defining Islamic identity vis-a-vis that of the Jews and the 
fgpChristians. The heart of the matter is expressed in a remarkable sequence of verses 
pjextending from 124 to 141 that address a singularly important theme in the defini- 
gpKon of Islamic religious identity. Edmund Beck long ago put it this way: “Das 
JppThema der ganzen Versgruppe kann man mit dem programmatischen Ausdrack 
||p[angeben: millata IbrahTma. Dieses Thema wird durchgegefuhrt 1) positive histor- 
p-ischinVers 118 (124) -128 (134) und 2) polemisch gegen Juden und Christen in 
||yers 129 (135) - 135 (141).” 25 

gf('With respect to the two parts of this distinctive “Versgruppe,” one might also 
Brail attention to the fact that the last verse of each part (i.e. w. 134-41) is identical, 
Kioffering the following divine assurance to the Muslims: “That community has 
ll'-passed away; to it belongs what it has acquired and to you belongs what you have 
SP acquired. You will not be asked about what they were doing” ( al-Baqara [2] 134 
J|pl41). In the context, it is clear that the phrase “that community” ( tilka ummatun) 
|||: of non-Muslims includes both Jews and Christians, both of whom according to the 
'Qur’an want to claim “Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob and the tribes” as their own 
(v. 140) and they argue about God with the “believers” (v. 139), who are instructed 
iphow to reply to those who say, “ ‘Become Jews or nasara; you will be rightly 
|feguided.’ Say, ‘Rather, the ‘religion ( milla ) of Abraham’, a bariif, not one of the 
M^iimushrikuri’’ (v. 135; cf. also Al 'Imran [3] 67). In his study of this group of verses, 
gpfeBeck masterfully shows how they express the culmination of the development of 
distinctively Islamic concept of the millata IbrahTma as a religious identity 
Igpmarker against the specific challenges of the Jews and the Christians. 

fp. While seven of the occurrences of the name nct^ara thus appear in al-Baqara 
* (2), as we have just seen, five others that we have mentioned occur in al-Ma 'ida 
H'?; (5), once again reflecting a surrounding, Medinan context of religious critique of 
the beliefs and practices of the Jews and Christians. Here too we find two of the 
ffi||most pointed of the Qur’an’s critiques of Christian faith: “They have disbelieved 
fe who say that God is the Messiah, the son of Mary” ( al-Ma 'ida [5] 72) and “They 
H have disbelieved who say that God is thdlithu thalathatiri” ( al-Ma 'ida [5] 73); two 
^ ’passages that will be discussed below. 

HlpClearly, the Qur’anic scenarios in which the preponderant number of times (12) 
HjjBi the name al-nasara appears bespeak the sort of apologetic and polemical campaign 
^ffipicharacteristic of interreligious controversy and they feature the distinctive idiom 
f&; of religious self-definition over against the challenges of others, specifically Jews 
and Christians. The question now arises, after listing all the places in the Qur’an 
|jj|$rjiere it occurs, why does the Islamic scripture use the relatively rare name 
JBglinasara to designate Christians, and what does it mean to imply? Which 
j|£ Christians was it meant to indicate? 
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Interreligious controversy in the Qur'an: hermeneutical 
assumptions 

While in instances of interreligious controversy the name al-nasara is used four| 
teen times in the Qur’an as a community designation, like the name Jews, wimj 
which it always occurs, or the name Sabians, or the Majus, it is not the only desig-l 
nation for Christians in such controversial contexts in the Islamic scripture! 
Perhaps even more frequently the Qur’an criticizes Christian doctrine or practic|L 
by addressing them as “Scripture People” (ahl al-kitab), a phrase that appear|| 
fifty-nine times all told, or some more general phrase, such as, “They have disbe-;<;I 
lieved who say..(e.g., al-Ma 'ida [5] 72,73), and one then identifies the dist%| 
lievers or the intended particular, errant “Scripture People” by what the Qur 
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its purview and that it features literary and discursive strategies suitable to its 
lontroversy with them. On this view, the Qur’an, whatever its origins, including 
(the possibility that in its integral form it may well be rightly seen to include earlier, 
leveh: Christian compositions, is actually criticizing both the behavior and the 
jifeliefs of the Christians and other “People of the Book” within its immediate ken 
Jwho take issue with its teachings. The evidence for this assumption is, first of all, 
ffihe.manifest sense of the pertinent passages, beginning with those in which the 
ISnarne al-nasara appears, which we have already reviewed. Secondly, in other 
Usages that obviously reprove Christian beliefs or practice, e.g. ql-Nisa ’ (4) 171 
pjand al-Ma ida (5) 77, one finds obvious polemical admonitions: “O Scripture 
JgPeople, do not exceed the bounds in your religion, nor say about God aught but the 
fife nith” ( al-Nisa ’ [4] 171); or: “Say, O Scripture People, do not exceed the bounds 


criticizes about them. In the Qur’an, al-nasara is simply the general commuDal’ I^ p'hir r „r religion untruthfully, and do not follow the fancies of a people who went 
— i. * ^g|astray in the past and led others astray and strayed from the even path” {al-Ma 'ida 

|[5] 77). Even more obviously polemical are the passages that declare “They have 
J'tlisbelieved who say God is the Messiah, son of Mary,” ( al-Ma 'ida [5] 72), and 
Ijrhey have disbelieved who say God is thalithu thalathatin.” ( al-Ma 'ida [5] 73) 
^Hermeneutically speaking, an important corollary of the recognition of the 
|||£’ari’s intention polemically to criticize Christian belief and practice is the 
""(briber recognition that in the service of this purpose the Qur’an rhetorically does 
jot simply report or repeat what Christians say; it reproves what they say, corrects 
Pit, or caricatures it. For example, Christians in the Qur’an’s time did not normally 
‘(say that “God is the Messiah, son of Mary” ( al-Ma 'ida [5] 72). They did affirm 
jjlat the Messiah, son of Mary, is the son of God and God in person. The Qur’ an’s 
(seeming misstatement, rhetorically speaking, should therefore not be thought to 
~ e a mistake, but rather a polemically inspired caricature, the purpose of which is 
i highlight in Islamic terms the absurdity, and therefore the wrongness, of the 
(Christian belief, from an Islamic perspective. 

||;W further presumption of the contextual method of interpreting the Qur’an’s 
Ijnti.que of Christians and Christianity is that the Qur’an actually knows how the 
Jf. presumably mostly Arabic-speaking (and Syriac-speaking) Christians in its milieu 
Ip phrased the confessional formulae with which the Qur’an disagrees. What is 
% more, the Islamic scripture actually provides its own evidence of its familiarity 


name for those who in other contemporary texts in other languages, like Syriac orifj 
Greek, are normally called “Christians.” So one wonders, why this choice 
names on the Qur’an’s part? And to propose an answer to the question «"** 
first engage in some reflection on one’s hermeneutical assumptions. 

From the hermeneutical perspective, there are, broadly speaking, two traje|| 
tories along which interpreters customarily approach the Qur’an. They 
mutually exclusive. One approach, most common in Western, non-Muslim scl 
arship, might be described as operating according to a diachronic, historical-critical 
method. 26 It typically looks for origins, sources and influences; it asks questions! 
like, from where did the Qur’an get this term, this usage, this narrative, this express? 
sion? Can one isolate portions of the text and discern a pre-Islamic milieu in whic|j 
it may have functioned before it was taken up into the Qur’an? Another approacb,|| 
most common among Muslim commentators over the cen-turies, but not abseilf 
from Western, non-Muslim scholarship, takes the Arabic scripture as an integral,;! 
canonical composition and searches for its meanings in the text as we have it,i| 
taken integrally, but not without reference to circum-ambient, historical factors:! 
Traditionally, Muslim scholars have searched for the so-called asbab al-nuzul, or,; 
the occasions in the life of Muhammad on which a given passage was revealedjj 
Alternatively, a scholar might look for the circumstances attendant upon particular) 
passages of the canonical Qur’an in its own most likely cultural milieu, looking for. 
the socio-historical background against which its usages and literary strategies fihd ; 
their immediate pertinence. The latter is the approach adopted in the present^ 


gll not only with the scriptural narratives of the Scripture People, i.e. Jews and Chris- 
tjjiltians in particular, a familiarity often documented by scholars, but also of much of 
inquiry; one might call it a synchronic, contextual method of Qur’an interpretationj i^eir non-scriptural religious lore. Here the Qur’an typically does not simply 
that nevertheless does not eschew what can be learned from historical criticism. , §J f ; repeat ^ ese nairat ives; it comments on them, alludes to them, adds different read- 
This contextual method is not without its presuppositions. In the prestgjf pigs and interpretations, and even corrects them from its own point of view. 27 In 
instance, in regard to the Qur’an’s reaction to the Christians in its milieu, m||| p| : ; 
presumption is that the Islamic scripture’s posture is one of apologetic and jl B|f ; 

polemical critique of the doctrines and practices of Christians who are actually in f| ||| 7 ^ present ^ter has attempted to display this aspect of the Qur'an’s approach to earlier Christian 

:! ! | lore in two instances: S.H. Griffith, “Syriacisms in the Arabic-Qur'an: Who were ‘those who said 
f “Allah is third of three,” ’ according to al-Ma 'ida 73?” in M.M. Bar-Asher et al. (eds), A Ward Fitly 
?! Spoken: Studies in Mediaeval Exegesis of the Hebrew Bible and the Qur 'an; presented to Haggai Ben- 
jj Shammai, Jerusalem: The Ben-Zvi Institute, 2007,83-110; and idem, “Christian Lore and the Arabic 
j|;-.Qur'an: die ‘Companions of the Cave’ in al-Kahf and in Syriac Christian Tradition,” QHC, 109-38. 


6 See the very interesting collection of essays on this theme in D. Hartwig et al. Icilsl, 7m vollen Lichi\ 
derGeschichte": Die Wissenschaft des Judentums unddie Anjange derkritischenKoranfun hung 
Ex Oriente Lux 8; Wiiizburg: Ergon, 2008. .m|| 
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this manner the Qur’an appropriates and re-contextualizes earlier narratiyjs 
Many studies have highlighted this phenomenon, as they have examined how the! 
Qur’an has appropriated earlier Jewish or Christian narratives. But, ignoring®! 
Qur’an’s own polemically-inspired, commentarial, critical and corrective postima 
toward the narratives it appropriates, many of the scholars who have produced!! 
these studies, themselves usually following only the historical-critical method!! 
have concluded that the Qur’an had misunderstood, misconstrued or otherwise! 
mistaken Jewish and Christian narratives. They have often missed the Quran's 
judgmental posture and have then looked for earlier “sources” for the language -cfglly 
they actually find in the Qur’an, a process which sometimes then leads to thef 
postulation of the presence in the Qur’an’s milieu of some otherwise historicaU|| 
unattested text or community known to feature the belief, turn of phrase or! 
practice in question. F| 

Finally, given the Qur’an’s critical posture towards Jews, Christians and others}i| 
its polemical strategies, and the presumption of its more or less accurate know!? 
ledge of the beliefs, the creedal formulae, and even the ecclesiastical lore it criti-fj 
cizes or rhetorically caricatures, the contextual method employed here assumes!! 
the presence of contemporary, even Arabic-speaking communities of “Scripture!! 
People” in its milieu and even in its audience and that these presumably Arabic-; 


reopie m us mineu ana even in us aucuence ana mat tnese presumamy Araou>.,;jagM, —~ . . . ■ • , T . is 

speaking Jews and Christians are therefore within the active purview of the!^Bg;Arabic-speaking milieu in e se '' ren cen ' 

Qur’an. The further implications of this assumption are developed as this chaptef 3 *-^"’ nWi<I ’ s ^estion that there was some 

proceeds, addressing the questions: who were the Christians whom the historical; 
record attests to have actually been in the Arabic-speaking world, and why did the; 

Qur’an choose to call them “Nazoreans”? 


Who are the Qur’an’s Nazoreans? 

Heretofore researchers have identified a number of different Christian commuinfl 
ties as the likely Christians whose views they have found reflected in the Qur’an.'! 
For the most part, their methodology has been first to articulate what they take to; 
be the Qur’an’s own Christology, and consequent theology, and then to match it. 
with the creedal formulae and reports of the beliefs of some historically attested; 
earlier Christian community, usually much earlier than the seventh century and!| 
usually not otherwise known to have been in the Arabic-speaking milieu of the 
Qur’an’s own day. The problem for these scholars has then been to advance a; 
rationale for how the chosen community could have been present to the nascent; 
Islamic community, whose scripture then, on the usual hypothesis, adopted the 
chosen Christian community’s Christological and theological position. Currently^| 
the two most frequently proposed groups are the Jewish-Christians, represented 
by the Nazarenes described in Epiphanius of Salamis’s Panarion, 28 and a more;; 
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Hiitly postulated group of Arabized, Syriac-speaking upholders of a supposed, 


historical/poittt’of view, a significant problem for the suggestion tfait 
4e Qur’an’s Christology derives from a group of Jewish Christians, and specifi- 

■ iky the Nazarenes in its milieu is, as Remi Brague has pointed out most 
I succinctly, “Nous n’avons pas de traces d’un lien direct entre le groupe judeo- 
chretien expulse de Jerusalem vers 66 et les evenements situes six siecles plus 
-iiard” 30 It is a problem that caused Franfois de Blois to be somewhat circumspect 
shhhJI in phrasing his conclusion that “There was a community of Nazorean Christians 
IBlrt'In central Arabia, in the seventh century, unnoticed by the outside world. As for 

“ijoachim Gnilka’s hypothesis that Jewish Christianity more broadly speaking was 
Ip point of contact between Christianity and the Qur an, the well-marshaled 
levidence he puts forward to support the hypothesis consists mainly of the inter¬ 
esting parallels between the Koran and Jewish Christianity, which paraUels he 
glifinds in texts, many of which, he says, “are of Jewish Christian origin But the 

pproblem here is that many if not most of these texts and especially theDiates- 
ifesaron, along with motifs otherwise found in apocryphal Gospels, had a long life 
Jpthe Syriac literature of the decidedly non-Jewish Christian churches, mostly 
“Jacobite” and “Nestorian,” actually known to have been actively present in the 
^^Arabic-speaking milieu in the seventh century. There is a similar problem with 
tarl-Heinz Ohlig’s suggestion that there was some sort of pre-Nicene, Syrian 
-theology current among some Arabized, Syriac-speaking communities in the 
a^JoWan’s immediate milieu. As we shall see, all the actual traces of Synac- 
I pieaking Christianity among the Arabic-speaking peoples reflect language and 
J BpSrwise found only in texts by resolutely Nicene Synac writers, such 
il Biphraem the Syrian or Jacob of Sarug. . 

| |A addition to their inability to find immediate historical evidence for stipu- 
I I lating the presence of Jewish Christians, Nazarenes or pre-Nicene, Synac- 
1 p! speaking Christians, be it in Arabia or elsewhere in the seventh or eighth centimes, 
3 Pi a further problem with these hypotheses, articulated solely on the basis of he 
^historical-critical method’s search for sources, is that their proponents ignore the 
I", contextual method’s complementary attention to the canonical Quran sown 
MM rhetorical strategy to engage in a polemical characterization of the positions of i s 
B. religious adversaries. It is the burden of the present undertaking to argue that 
P taking the controversial intent and the polemical cast of the Qur an s language 
11 Wo account supports the hypothesis that the Christians and their doctrines that are 
If in the Islamic scripture’s purview, and which the Qur an criticizes, are none o er 


m 


K.H. Ohlig & G.R. 
Entstehung und friihen Geschichte des 


gp; 29 See K.H. Ohlig, “Das syrische und arabische Christentum und der Koran, 

S ' Puin (eds). Die dunklen Anfcinge: Neue Forschungen zur 
Islam, Berlin: Schiler, 2007,366-404. 

?R. Brague, “Le Coran: sortir du cercle?” Critique 671, Apnl 2003, (232-52) 25 . 
Sce de Blois’ conclusion cited in fell at n. 17 above, 
seriously, the studies J wSIM yi Gnilka , Die Nazarener und der Koran, 110. 

■ -Ibid.. 97. 
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than those of the mainline “Melkites,” “Jacobites” and “Nestorians” of the seventh 1 ! 
and eighth centuries, whose presence and whose language and lore can actually be; 
shown to have been present both in Arabia and in the greater Syro-Palestinian- J 
Mesopotamian milieu from at least the sixth century onward, well into early 
Islamic times. 


According to the Qur’an, al-nasara say, “The Messiah is the son of God,” a : 
statement, the text goes on to say, in which “they emulate the language of ' 
the unbelievers of yore” ( al-Tawba [9] 30). This Qur’anic critique is at variance . 
with what is reported of either the Panarion 's Nazarenes or most other Jewish s 
Christian groups, 311 none of whom explicitly confess that the Messiah is the Son of | 
God. 35 Contrariwise, that Jesus, the Messiah, is the Son of God, and therefore God ■ 
in person, is a basic creedal affirmation of each of the mainline, Nicene Christian 
communities actually contemporary with the Qur’an, albeit that their differing J 
Christologies prevented their ecclesial communion with one another. The Qur’an ( ; 
not only does not affirm what these Qur’ anic al-nasara affirm; it explicitly rejects | 
their common creed and engages in polemical attacks against it! : 

So why would the Qur’an call the mostly “Jacobite” and “Nestorian,” Syriac I 
and Arabic-speaking Christians in its environs al-nasara? Perhaps because, as the i 
Qur’an itself says, the Christians say, “We are nasara?’ ( al-Ma'ida [5] 14 & 82). ja 
But given the whiff of ancient heresy attached to the name, and its limited usage • 
in Christian parlance, why would the Christians in the Qur’an’s milieu have called -J 
themselves by this name? Perhaps they did so just because the Muslims of Yathribj 
Medina called them nasara, the name for Christians that their own texts reported ! 
as being not infrequently applied to them by other non-Christians, most notably, : 
in Syriac texts, by Persian officials. 

As we have seen above, the Arabic name nasara, as we have it in the Qur’an, 
is etymologically in all probability a caique on the Syriac name nasraye, which in - 
Syriac texts, as in Greek in Acts 24:5 and elsewhere, occurs mainly as a name 
used for Christians by non-Christian adversaries. And as Jerome said, the others 
called Christians “Nazoreans” “quasi pro obprobrio.” 36 In other words, the name 
has an anti-Christian ring to it. So why would Arabic-speaking Christians have - 
said, “We are nasara," as the Qur’an reports? Or did they? One can only speculate’: 
in reply. Whereas in general the Qur’an displays a high quotient of awareness of 

34 R. Pritz actually argued, on the basis of passages quoted from the works of Jerome and Augustine, 

that while Epiphanius neglected to mention it in the Panarion, the Nazarenes were in point of fact 
willing to confess that Jesus, the Messiah, is the Son of God. See Pritz, Nazarene Jewish Christi¬ 
anity, 35 & n.8, 54-55, 78, 90. 7 

35 One notices the ingenious but tortuous line of reasoning de Blois employs to show that the Judeo- ; 
Christian groups might actually have espoused the Qur'an’s Christology. See de Blois, “Na$ram 
and tjamf,” esp. 14-15. So, according to him, the Christology of the Qur'an is supposed to bei 
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f contemporary Christian language and lore, and a considerable amount of biblical 
" savvy that allows it to co mm ent on, critique and amplify earlier scriptural narra- 

■ fives, the composer of the Qur’an was probably also well aware of the connota- 
§! 'tions of the name al-nasara among Christians and for this very reason uses the 
® name in its text, even putting it into the mouths of the Christian interlocutors 

themselves, rhetorically precisely because of its potential for suggesting disap¬ 
proval. The use of the name immediately sets the non-Christian Muslims, who 
speak of al-nasara “quasi pro obprobrio,” over against the Christians, with whom 
1 they are in inter-religious controversy in Yathrib/Medina. 
gg.;-:. Alternatively, and even more speculatively, should one credit the Qur’an’s 
report as it stands and conclude that Christians in its milieu were in fact wont to 
say, “We are nasara ,” perhaps, for their part in the local inter-religious contro- 

■ versy, apologetically? Perhaps from the beginning there were those Arabic- 
speaking Christians ofY athrib/Medina who, like many later Muslim commentators, 

^ associated the name nasara with the root consonants n-s-r and immediately 
thought of that place in the Islamic revelation, then circulating orally, where 
g| Jesus’s disciples are reported to have declared themselves to be “God’s helpers 
II ( an$ar Allah)" (Al 'Imran [3] 52), and so, in their own way, they too would be 
U “Muslims,” as the verse goes on to say. On this scenario, being considered the 
|| descendants of God’s helpers would rhetorically put the Christians in the environs 
of Yathrib/Medina on a somewhat higher plane than the other ansar in the commu- 
nity, who welcomed and offered their assistance to the muhajirun from Mecca. 

Whatever plausible reason one finds for the Qur’ an’s use of the name al-nasara 
for the Christians, or for the Arabic-speaking Christians to use it for themselves, 
it seems historically highly unlikely that the usage was due to the presence in 
Arabia in the seventh century of a long-forgotten group of Nazorean Jewish 
Christians. The only evidence so far adduced for their presence there is based on 
an interpretation of certain Qur’anic passages, for which the interpreters were 
looking for sources. However, rhetorically speaking, and taking the Qur’an on its 
own terms, these same passages, which after all reject the claims of al-nasara, can 
just as well be understood as rejecting the teachings and critiquing the behavior of 
the “Melkite,” “Jacobite” and “Nestorian” Christians, whose presence in Arabia 
in the requisite timeframe is amply documented. 

7 Against the verisimilitude of this conclusion, Francis de Blois has cited the 
passage from the Qur’an that says, “The food of the Scripture people is lawful to 
you, and your food is lawful to them” ( al-Md 'ida [5] 5). He argues, “If nasara 
: means ‘catholic Christians,’ then it is very difficult to see how their food should 
be ‘permitted to you,’ seeing that the catholic canon contains statements to the 
effect that Jesus ‘declared all food clean’ (Mark 7:19) and that catholic Christians 

■ are notorious for their porcophagy.” 37 This would certainly be a weighty objection 
i if the text specified al-nasara instead of “Scripture People.” With this phrase the 

Qur’an clearly speaks only of the Jews here and not of the Christians. In other 


f37 De Blois/' l Na$ram and ftamf? 16. 
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passages that equally clearly speak of Christians, and not Jews, one also finds only;] 
the address “Scripture People,” e.g., al-Nisa' (4) 171 and al-Md 'ida (5) 77. 


Nazorean doctrines in the Qur 'an 

Christology is without a doubt at the heart of the Qur'an’s doctrinal objection tp| 
Christianity; it is the Christians’ affirmation that Jesus, the Messiah, Mary’s son,- 
is the Son of God that elicited the Qur'an’s stark imperative, “Believe in God and; 
His messengers and do not say, ‘three’. Stop it; it is better for you. God is but a 
single God. Glory be to Him, that He should have as a son anything in the heavens', 
or on the earth” ( al-Nisa ’ [4] 171). 38 This passage, in fact, is the only one in the’. 
Qur’an that seems directly and explicitly to refer to the Christian doctrine of the] 
Trinity, unless, following the suggestions of some commentators, one would think; 
that the affirmation, “He did not beget and is not begotten, and none is His equal’] 
{al-lkhlas [112] 3-4) is to be so interpreted. 35 As for the enigmatic phrase in thej 
Qur’an’s dictum, “They have disbelieved who say, ‘God is thalithu thalathatin’ ”, 
{al-Ma 'ida [5] 73), in its context it is most reasonably understood as primarily ani 
epithet of Jesus, the Messiah, as we explain below, which evokes a scriptural] 
typology that in turn refers to the doctrine of the Trinity. |j 

The phrase, “They have disbelieved who say that God is...” - used three times]] 
in the same Sura {al-Ma’ida [5] 17, 72, 73), and twice directly reproving those 
who say, “God is the Messiah,” (w. 17, 72) - obviously intends rhetorically, andj 
polemically, to emphasize the incompatibility of the Christian belief that Jesus is;] 
the Son of God with the main premise of Qur’anic monotheism. In the first:-; 
instance, the text says, “They have disbelieved who say, ‘God is the Messiah, son 
of Mary.’ Say, ‘Who could prevent God, if He wished, from destroying the- 
Messiah, son of Mary, and his mother too, together with all those on the face of 
the earth?’ ” (v. 17). In the second instance, the Qur’an says, “They have disbc-- 
lieved who say, ‘God is the Messiah, son of Mary.’ The Messiah said, ‘O Children.] 
of Israel worship God, my Lord and your Lord. Surely, he who associates other 
gods with God, God forbids him access to the Garden and his dwelling is the lire. 
Evildoers have no supporters’ ” (v. 72). The polemical intent here is obvious. The . 
conundrum is in the third instance of the formula: “They have disbelieved who 
say, ‘God is thalithu thalathatin.' For there is no god except one God; if they do 
not stop saying what they say, those who have disbelieved will be severely;] 
punished” (v. 73). 

In another place, the present writer has argued at some length that the Arabic] 
phrase, thalithu thalathatin in al-Ma 'ida (5) 73 can most reasonably be construed 


38 Interestingly, Arabic-speaking Christian apologists in Islamic times, beginning with the earliest of-! 

their texts, regularly cited the Qur’an’s verse al-Nisa ’ (4) 171 in their defenses of the reasonable-:] 
ness of the doctrine of the Trinity, arguing that in fact in this verse the Qur’an itself posits the three 
divine persons: God, His Word and His Spirit. '] 

39 Regarding the Qur’an’s position on the Trinity in this Sura and elsewhere see the contribution of. 

Manfred Kropp to the present volume. ; I| 


! 




i 
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as an Arabic rendering of the Syriac epithet for Christ, tlithaya, 40 thereby positing 
! a symmetry in the opening phrases of verses 72 and 73. In texts written by the 
^definitely Nicene, Syriac writers, Ephraem the Syrian (c. 306-373) and Jacob of 
‘ : Sarug (c. 451-521), this adjective, in the sense of “trine,” “treble” or “threefold,” 
{describes Jesus the Messiah as “the threefold one” in reference to a series of 
■moments in the biblical narratives that speak of “three days;” Christian inter- 
fpreters read them typologically to refer to Jesus’s three days in the tomb, and also, 
of course, if somewhat obliquely, in reference to Jesus as one of the three persons 
liifthe three-personed, triune God. In connection with the present discussion of the 
^Qur’an’s polemics against the doctrines of those it calls Nazoreans, the recogni¬ 
tion of this sense of the enigmatic phrase, thalithu thalathatin, removes the reason 
f’many commentators, ancient and modem, Muslim and non-Muslim, have used in 
{■'.reference to another passage in the same Sura, al-Ma 'ida (5) 116, to claim that the 
--' Qur’an’s conception of the Christian Trinity is that it consists of three persons: 

. God, Mary and Jesus. This misconception then sent those researchers exclusively 
jj following the historical-critical method off on a search for early Christian groups 
■'that espoused such a trinity; Franqois de Blois, for example, very ingeniously 
f found them among the same Judeo-Christians, Mandaeans and others, whom he 
,i- had associated with the early Christian Nazarenes. 

1 For their part classical Muslim commentators reached something of a consensus 
i’Jhat the Arabic phrase thalithu thalathatin in al-Ma 'ida (5) 73, understood as 
f ‘‘third of three,” actually means “one of three” and that it is Jesus the Messiah who 
|is so described. While some of them then took the Qur’anic verse to be a rejection 
pifwhat they perceived to be Christian tritheism, others rejected this idea as inac- 
] curate, rightly pointing out that the Christians did not in fact profess a belief in 
]' three gods. Rather, these latter commentators offered two alternate explanations. 
liSome said that the phrase refers to one of the three aqariim (i.e. hypostases) 
that the Christians perceive in the one God. Others proposed that, as applied to 
Christ, the epithet named him the third member of the Trinity: God, Mary and 
' Christ. They cited as confirmation the verse referred to above: “When God said, 
|SO Jesus, son of Mary, did you say to the people: “Take me and my mother as two 
! /gods, apart from God”?’ ” {al-Ma'ida [5] 116). Referring to this verse, they 
llproposed that it suggests that the epithet “third of three” in verse 73 means that 
' Jesus was the third in the Christians’ Trinitarian triad. 41 Subsequently, many 


i See Griffith, “Syriacisms in the ‘Arabic Qur’an’.” In this article, the author failed to call attention to 
the phrase thaniya thnayni in al-Tawba (9) 40, which is grammatically parallel to thalithu thalathatin 
in al-Ma 'ida (5) 116, “one of two” // “one of three.” He is grateful to Prof. Manfred Kropp and to 

■ Joseph Witztum for bringing it to his attention. But this parallel sense of the phrase thalith thalathatin 
to mean “one of three” does not, in his opinion, preclude its selection to reflect the Syriac epithet for 
I Jesus, tlithaya, for in both Syriac and Arabic the ordinal number evokes a triad, and the Syriac epithet 

‘ :■...;. does describe Jesus as one of the three “persons”/“hypostases” (gnome in Syriac, aqamm in Arabic). 
41 See the summaries of the traditional interpretations in Ibn Taymiyya, Al-TafsTr al-kabir, ed. ’ Abd 
al-Rahman ’Umayra, Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-’Ilmiyya, 1998,4:53-58; See also al-Tabari, Jami' 
- al-bayan, vol. 10,481-83; vol. 11,233-37; Fakhr ad-DTn al-RazT, Tafsir al-mashhur bi-l-Ta/sir 
■ ■ al-kabir wa-Mafutih al-ghayb, Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1981,4:63-65. 
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i 


Muslim and non-Muslim scholars, including Francois de Blois, have argued that^^^E-prompted some scholars to posit the presence of an ancient, Gnostic and docetist 
in the Qur’an’s view the Christian Trinity is God, as Father; Mary, as Spirit and|i^®“ r,, '"' 1 * : "" tV, “ n,,r aTlV Tnll,M145 Tn ttl,s '"stance ton. there is no 

Mother; and Jesus, Mary’s son, as their Son, and so the “third of three.” 42 

With the recognition that the phrase thalithn thalathatin is best explained asan| 

Arabic rendition of a Syriac epithet for Jesus, the mystery of its meaning.is? 
resolved. The Qur’an is reflecting a genuine usage of Christians in its audience in’; 
its polemic against their belief that Jesus, the Messiah, the son of Mary, and “the? 
threefold one,” is the Son of God. Similarly, the Qur’an’s polemical rhetoric is? 
also evident in its suggestion in al-Ma 'ida (5) 116 that in its view the absurd logic| 
of the Christians should lead to the manifestly unacceptable conclusion that ifj 
Jesus is the Son of God and God, so too should his mother Mary be God-two‘| 

Gods, apart from God. 


The Christian doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation that the C 


■ jP«™ 

^Christian community in the Qur’an’s milieu. 45 In this instance too, there is 
jgSneed to go beyond the contemporary “Melkites,” “Jacobites” and “Nestorians” to 
Steaccount for the Qur’an’s awareness of this line of thinking. The so-called “Julian- 
plts,” the followers of Julian of Halicarnassus (d. after 518), were a constant target 
j pjafc flie theologians of the “Jacobite” community, who called them “Aphtharto- 
ftkocetists” and “Phantasiasts,” accusing them of detracting from the concrete 
Jf||reality of Jesus’s death on the cross because of their teachings about the incorrupt- 
ilflfc iiitv of Christ’s body. 46 These polemics can be found alluded to in a very general 
gi'.way even in Syriac texts that address the historical circumstances of Christians in 
,__f|K&ibia in the century before the time of Muhammad, e.g. in Jacob of Sarug’s 
. iMp f^so-called “Letter to the Himyarites,” 47 and in Simeon of Beth Arsham’s (d. before 
“Letter on the Himyarite Martyrs.” 48 There are even reports of “Julianists” in 
JIMS&iran with whose Christians, according to the traditions. Muhammad himself is 


Christology in its substance is not a convincing argument for the Qur’an’s depend-; 
ence on the Jewish Christians, nor is it evidence for a Jewish Christian presence i 


presence of Jewish Christians in its milieu, yet there is a convincing, rhetoricaiffl 
argument in favor of the Qur’an’s polemic against the doctrine of the Christians,’ 
known to be in its environs. There is no need for the Qur’an to have a source for' 
this polemic beyond the logic of its own basic tenet of al-tawhid, “Your God is 
one God; there is no God but He.” ( al-Baqara [2] 163). 

There is a similar case in the passage in the Qur’ an that has often been taken by i| 
both Muslims and non-Muslims to deny the reality of the crucifixion of Jesiisj’; 
al-Nisa' (4) 157-59. 43 In the immediate context, the Jews are the “Scripture 
People” whose reported boasts the Qur’an rejects in this matter. 44 And within this ■irijjpjjS?,' 
context, the seemingly docetist or phantasiast Christian views that many commen-' ,:Sa * s ”'" 
tators have seen reflected in the enigmatic phrase shubbiha lahum (vs. 157); 
understood to mean something on the order of “it only seemed so to them,” have|jjBp 
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ifcpijran, with whose Christians, according to the traditions, Muhammad himself is 
is ^alleged to have had relations. 49 

:|;ihe Arabic Qur’an in its inter-communal environment 

lif jv; The discussion of the sense of the term al-nasara in the Qur’an and of the identity 
■Bpliw Christians it designated has sought to discern its intended meaning within 


polemically rejects are most reasonably seen as the doctrines of the mainliiie|i 
Christian communities known to be in its milieu; there is no need to postulate the- 
presence of other communities, for which there is no historical evidence at all of : 
their presence, save in what the present writer takes to be a scholarly misreading 
of the Qur’an itself. The misreading consists in the failure to recognize that hr- 
the pertinent passages, the Qur’an is not reporting the views of those it calls’ 

Nazoreans; it is knowledgeably and rhetorically suggesting their absurdity fromiJLwBf;,- _ - 

its own point of view and polemically rejecting them as wrong. The fact that the.j^^E the context of the Islamic scripture’s own horizons, both in reference to the text s 
Qur’Sn’s Christology is then a theological match for the earlier Jewish Christian ijH|§L llie torical puiposes and within the context of its communal frames of reference. 

The discernment of the Qur’an’s intention to offer a critique of Christian belief 
f ’and practice is grounded in a reading of the canonical text in the form in which w 


its milieu. This is especially the case when there is no historical evidence for theil' lfalll i -'presently have it, without prejudice to any effort to discover earlier stages in the 
__ __it™* __s _:_ n f thn t«xt Thft renncmition of the Dolemical element in the Qur an’s 


. I/-evolution of the text The recognition of the polemical element in the Qur’ai 
K’rhetorical style suggests that Arabic-speaking Christians were in all likelihood in 
Brits audience, and certainly within its purview. The determination of the probable 
iljjfe-jdentity of these Christians is based on the historical evidence for actual Christian 
iSHgfepresence in the Qur’an’s milieu. 

“jfe The Qur’an itself, with its obvious debt to the canonical and apocryphal scrip- 
|| tures of the Jews and Christians, along with its reflection of much Jewish and 
,.Christian lore, provides most of the evidence for its origins in an environment that 


42 See de Blois, ‘Wojramand Hamfi” 13-15. 

43 See G.S. Reynolds, “The Muslim Jesus: Dead or alive?” BSOAS 7', 2009, ii’-SS. 
T. Lawson, The Crucifixion and the Qur'an: A Study in the History of Muslim Thought Oxford 
Oneworld, 2009. 

44 There seems to be some Rabbinic evidence for this 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2007, esp. 73-74. 


See e.g., KOng, Der Islam, 598. 

See R. Draguet ,Julien d’Halicamasse etsa controverseavec Severe d Antioche sur l "mcomiptibilite 
du corps du Christ: Etude d’histoire litteraire et doctrinale suivie des fragments dogmatiques de 
Julien, Louvain: Imprimerie P. Smeesters, 1924; A; Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition: 
From the Council ofChalcedon (451) to Gregory the Great (590-604), vol. II, part 2, “The Church 
Constantinople in the Sixth Century,” P. Allen and J. Cawte, (trans.), London: Mowbray & 
Hitfef ' Westminster, 1995,79-111. See also Hainthaler, Christliche Araber, 105-6,133-34. 

47 See G. Olinder, IacobiSarugensis Epistulae Quotquot Supersunt, CSCO110, Paris: E Typographeo 

■ Reipublicae, 1937,87-102. 

®8;=See I. Guidi, “La lettera di Simeone vescovo di Beth-Arsam sopra I Martiri Omeriti,” Reale 
®8 Accademia dei Lincei 278,1880-1881,3-32. 

~ Hainthaler, Christliche Araber, 133-34. 
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included Jews and Christians. This evidence is supplemented by what can be! 
learned from non-Qur’anic and non-Islamic sources about the presence of Chris¬ 
tianity in Arabia in the seventh century. Hermeneutical considerations come into 
play in the course of determining what construction to put upon the evidences 
provided. It is the contention of this chapter that the historical record amply 
demonstrates that mainline Christian communities had been pressing into Arabia' 
from all sides from at least the beginnings of the sixth century and even earlier.™; 
Furthermore, as has been said repeatedly, there is scarcely any evidence of the? 
actual presence in Arabia of other Christian groups in any significant way, such i 
Judeo-Christians or other groups such as Elkasaites or Mandaeans. The Arabic-; 
speaking peoples of central Arabia were highly mobile, and while documcntaiy 
evidence of the substantial presence of Christianity among them is, by the nature'- 
of the case, not abundant, it is also not totally unavailable; 51 their very mobility, 
would inevitably have brought them into contact with most of the religious; 
communities of their world. ;'~4 

From the hermeneutical point of view, the biggest problem in discerning the ; 
identity of the Christianity reflected in the Qur’an has been the construction; 
scholars have put upon those passages that either give a name to the Christians,! 
i.e. calling them al-nasara, or reflect their beliefs and practices. For the most part 
these passages, even when they report the Qur’an’s own Christology, have been: 
interpreted as reflecting or reporting the actual idiom of local Christians and even"; 
their creedal formulae, as if the Qur’an were incapable of composing its owh 
views of Christian doctrine. On that assumption, the hunt was then on to discover: 
somewhere in Christian sources some report of a Christian community that had,-: 
voiced such convictions as those found in the Qur’ an. When it was found, as in the. 
instance of the Nazarenes of Epiphanius’s Panarion, scholars scrambled to': 
hypothesize a way to postulate their presence in the Qur’an’s milieu in spite of the 
fact that on the one hand there is otherwise scant or no evidence to support the 
hypothesis and on the other hand there is ample evidence for the actual presence 
of other Christian groups. 

The underlying problem here, in my view, is to have mistaken the Qur'an’s 
religious critique of Christian beliefs and practices, and the polemical rhetoric in! 
which it is expressed, for historical reports or accounts of these same beliefs and 
practices. In some instances it seems that a wrong construction has been put upon 
the language of the Qur’an, due to a previous assumption that it does not really 
know much about Jews or Christians or their scriptures and that what it does know 
is wrong or incomplete. The recognition that the Qur’an normally only alludes t<v 


m. 
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comments on, approves of or disapproves of this or that Jewish or Christian narra¬ 
tive, belief or practice seems often not to have entered the interpreter’s mind. It is 
almost a presumption that the Qur’an does not know what it is talking about. In 
■‘/■iliy short, no due attention is paid to the Qur’an’s own apologetic or polemical rhet- 
" ill-' oric as it establishes its place among the religious communities in its world. 
Bj teSln the present chapter, the focus has been on the textus receptus of the Qur’an 
as we actually have it, bracketing for the sake of the inquiry the question of when 
■Epgfc text came into the form in which we presently have it, whether it be in the first 

■ ; third of the seventh century in the Hijaz, or in the first third of the eighth century 
in Syria and Mesopotamia. On either scenario, it has been the burden of this study 
|tp, substantiate credibly the hypothesis that the mainline, Syriac-speaking Chris¬ 
tian communities of Syria/Palestine and Mesopotamia, i.e. the so-called 
_ jMelkites,” “Jacobites” and “Nestorians”, as the later Muslims regularly called 
R^them, were in fact the principal communities from whom the Arabic-speaking 
'Christians in the Qur’an’s milieu learned their faith and with whom they were in 
1 continuous communication from the mid to the late sixth century onward. The 
m hypothesis further proposes that the Qur’an’s critique of the beliefs and practices 
i-; of the Arabic-speaking Christians in its audience is best and most coherently 
Ip;, understood as a critique rhetorically devised to highlight, from the point of view 
|bf the Qur’an’s own principles, the falsity and inadequacy of the customary 
agtgrt? creedal formulae and religious practices of the Arabic-speaking Christians among 
gHEgf ihe “Scripture People” in its audience, whose patristic and liturgical heritage was 
|g9g&' for the most part in continuous colloquy with the Syriac-speaking, “mainline” 
‘ communities, whose presence in the Arabic-speaking domain is demonstrable 

-from the sixth century onward. 

. The crucial hermeneutic stance adopted in this inquiry involves the assumption 
■of the literary, or scriptural, integrity of the Qur’an, however it came about. It 
farther assumes that the Qur’an, in accordance with a number of its own assev- 




;if 


erations, conceives itself to be a scripture in dialogue with preceding scriptures 
j|fy§jjpand traditions, and the lore of mainly Jewish and Christian communities in its 
■midst, to which it alludes and on which it offers an often exegetical commentary. 

■ *-. :The Qur’an presumes that its audience is aware of the narratives of the earlier 
| ■ prophetic figures and other aspects of the religious lore of Jews and Christians to 
on A tr. it nftpn nllnHps hv name The Our’an then often critiaues the 


■ ’llivhich and to whom it often alludes by name. The Qur’an then often critiques the 
'['beliefs and practices of the communities whose creedal formulae it evokes, often 


50 See Hainthater, Christliche Araber, passim. See also the numerous studies of Irfan Shahid, and 
in particular his Rome and the Arabs: A Prolegomenon to the Study of Byzantium and the 
Arabs, Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1984; Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fourth Century: 
Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1984; Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fifth Century; 
Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1989; Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century, volj, 
parts 1 & 2, Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1995 & 2002. 

51 See Hainthaler, Christliche Araber, 137-42. 


with a seemingly ironic or even a satirically polemical intent, conveyed in the very 
ISording of its allusions and echoes, which might be slightly askew when compared 
gfjth the actual diction of the community whose formulae the text is critiquing. 
Ifthe Qur’ an offers a corrective here and there, or, by the very cast of the language 

■ gp' it uses to recall them, it rhetorically suggests the absurdity of certain beliefs and 
Rlipractices espoused by the communities it accuses of going to excess in their reli- 

Ttpn. 

HSfE''' 1 hermeneutical stance will go a long way toward removing the textual basis 

•JSBPil? *h e P ostu l at ' on of the Qur’an’s presumed indebtedness to the teachings and 
fi fa th practices of particular Christian or Judeo-Christian groups otherwise historically 
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unknown or untraceable to the milieu of the Arabic Qur’an. In the process, it also'] 
opens the way for an appreciation of the Qur’an’s integrity as an inter-textual; 
scripture, responding to, critiquing and reprising the scriptural tradition which it-! 
claims to present in its final form as willed by the one God. 

Since the Qur'an insists that it is an Arabic Qur’an, addressing the prophetic 
messages of the past anew, in good, clear Arabic to a new, Arabic-speaking- 
community, one would expect to find in it allusions to previous scriptures and 
even echoes of the liturgies in which the previous scriptures had come to Arabic- 5 
speaking Jews, Christians and others, prior to the rise of Islam. The Qur’an would; 
be presumed to have addressed the new community in an idiom in which they! 
were already accustomed to hear the message, albeit from the Qur’an’s point of, 
view in a distorted or skewed way, in need of correction. 

The hermeneutic reflections regarding the use of name al-na?ara in the Qur'ani 
as they are explored in this chapter, along with the several hypotheses it suggest 
for studying the Christians in the Qur’an, will hopefully help us to keep our oftenj 
unexpressed and unreflected historical-critical assumptions about origins, mean¬ 
ings and redactions to the forefront of our thinking in our study of the Qur’ani 


I 12 The mysterious letters and other 
formal features of the Qur 5 an in 
light of Greek and Babylonian 
oracular texts 


Devin J. Stewart 


l: 


JpMe Western scholarship on the Qur’ an has focused considerable attention on the 
‘ Jewish and Christian background of the text, the influence of pre-Islamic Arabian 
. religious traditions has received relatively little attention, despite the many signs of 
Itoheir importance. Traces of such influence include the accounts of the prophets 
!#j Hud, Salih, and Shu'ayb; the place of the Ka'ba and the adoption of the pre-Islamic 
fpb. pilgrimage to Mecca; the prevalence of saj ', the standard medium of the pre- 
K|i; Islamic soothsayers ( knhhan ), in many individual Suras; and the many passages 
§f|} reminiscent of the genres the knhhan are known to have performed. Some neglect 
Insulted from deep-seated prejudices in Islamic literature towards the pagan reli- 

■ .- gibus culture of the Jahiliyya. Western scholars’ expertise in Biblical studies, the 
: field out of which Islamic studies developed, also made them disposed to stress 
" 'Jewish and Christian material. Furthermore, the lack of the pagan equivalent of the 
Bible, a sacred text that would serve as an extant record of the religion or mythology 
bf the pre-Islamic Arabs, made it much more difficult to learn about the pagan 
KSl tradition. Pre-Islamic Arabia had produced no Iliad or Odyssey, nor even the equiv- 
|Bjl|lij=!nt of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Extant Islamic sources provide some relevant 
|jp!&ormation in focused studies such as al-Kalhf s (d. 204/819) Book of Idols and 
JIB, Hamdam’s (d. 334/945) Book of the Crown, and scattered in other works such as 
, Tabari’s (d. 310/923) Tdrfkh al-rusul wa-l-muliik and Mas udi’s (d. 356/945) 

| Muriij al-dhahab. Drawing on such texts, Julius Wellhausen published in 1897 
f.Reste arabischen Heidentums, a seminal investigation of the religion of the 
1 pre-Islamic Arabs, yet few scholars followed his lead. To date, perhaps the most 
fe important work on this facet of the cultural background that preceded the Prophet 
Ijllli Muhamma d’s mission is Toufic Fahd’s 1966 study of Arab divination, which 
* ^includes a number of forays into explaining aspects of the Quranic text. 1 * 3 


1 L. Kiehl, Ober die Religion der Vorislamischen Amber, Leipzig: Serig’sche Buchhandlung, 1863; 
. j. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, Berlin: Reimer, 1897; H. Lammens, Le culle des betyles 
et les processions religieuses chez les Arabes preislamiques, Cairo: Institut Fran?ais d’Archeologie 
Orientate, 1919; C. Brockelmann, “Allah und die Gfitzen: Der Unsprung des vorislamischen 

" Monotheisinus," Archiv fir Religionswissenschqft 21, 1922, 99-121; G. Ryckmans, Les Religions 

3 arabes preislamiques, Louvain: Publications Universitaires, 1951; T. Fahd, La divination arabe, Leiden: 

Brill, 1966; idem, “al-Kihana," EP; idem, “SadjV EP; idem, “De i’Oracie it la Prophetie en Aiabie,” 
C- 231-41 in J.-G. Heintz(ed.), Oracles etPropheties dans I'Antiquite, Paris: De Boccard, 1997. 






More recently, Jaroslav Stetkevytch has written a work that looks at the myth of 
Salih and Thamfid as it can be partially reconstructed from Islamic sourcesJ|| 
Perhaps less successful, but nevertheless suggestive, are broad comparative studies;/ 
of Islamic and earlier Semitic material that claim a more or less direct connection! 
between Islamic and primordial Semitic forms, particularly David Heinrich'^ 
Muller’s study of strophic poetry, which in his view is a prophetic form that 
connects the Qur’an; the Hebrew Bible, cuneiform literature, and even the chorused 
of Greek tragedy. 2 3 ■ ;j| 

Such studies are counter-balanced by the recent work of Hawting, who argues 
that the “pagan” material in the Qur’an is not actually pagan. He points out/; 
correctly, that monotheists often call each other pagan when arguing amongst^ 
themselves, as an insult or in order to score points in debate, without reference tt 
actual pagans. It is thus unlikely, in his view, that the Qur’an reflects pagan reli¬ 
gious texts or cultural practices that were common in Arabia, usually held to be 
the original setting of the Qur’an’s revelation. He does this in part to support 
Wansbrough’s thesis that the Qur’an was produced outside the Arabian Peninsula,-; 
mainly on the grounds that it shows too deep an awareness of Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian traditions and is engaged in complex debates over polemical issues with 
representatives of these traditions. 4 In my view, both Hawting and Wansbrough 
are wrong in this instance. Significant evidence shows that the pre-Islamic Arabs 
were thoroughly familiar with Judaism and Christianity, which had each cstab- "i 
lished a strong presence in Arabia and neighboring territories long before the 
advent of Islam. The Qur’anic material that appears to derive from pre-Islamic 
pagan religious tradition in Arabia is probably just that, and is too extensive, too: 
detailed, and too inscrutable to be written off as the product of polemical barbs 
hurled by monotheists at their fellows. '/ 

Form criticism may prove to be a fruitful approach to the material in the Qur’an' 
that is related to pre-Islamic, pagan religious traditions. 5 Knowledge of the: 
conventions of pre-Islamic genres of religious speech may help to explain many 
passages in the Qur’an, including some that are on the face of it quite puzzling,, 
and also help to define the relationship of the Qur’an and Islam to pre-Islamic/ 
religious traditions. In this case, however, form criticism is a difficult undertaking, 

2 J. Stetkevych, Muhammad and the Golden Bough: Reconstructing Arabian Myth, Bloomington:; 
Indiana University Press, 1996. 

3 Mtlller investigated strophic poetic forms in the Bible, cuneiform texts, the Qur'an, and Greek a 
choruses. D.H. MUlIer, Die Propheten in ihrer ursprunglichen Form. Die Grundgesetze derf 
ursemitischen Poesie, erschlossen und nachgewiesen in Btbei, Keilinschriften und Koran, und ini- 
ihren Wirhmgen erkannt in den ChSren der griechischen Tragddte, Vienna: HSlder, 1896. Pedersen % 
studies a more limited and linguistically focused topic, oaths primarily in the Hebrew Bible, and to r 
some extent in Islam. J. Pedersen, Der Eid bei den Semiten in seinem Verhaitnis zu verv/andten l 
Erscheinungen sowie die Stellung des Eides im Islam, Strassburg: Trilbner, 1914. 

4 G.R. Hawting, The Idea of Idolatry and the Emergence of Islam: From Polemic to History, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999. 

5 A. Neuwirth has called for the application of literary critical methods, including form criticism, to 

the Qur’an. “Einige Bemerkungen zum besonderen sprachlichen und literarischen Charakter des: 

Koran,” ZDMG Suppl. 3, 1977, 736-39. - 
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/■like Hermann Gunkel in his analysis of the Psalms, the aspiring form critic of the 
t-Qur'an risks making circular arguments. 6 In the absence of a large corpus of texts 
for comparison, the equivalent of, say, the Iliad for pre-Islamic Arabia, the inves- 
| tigator must examine texts in the Qur’an in order to figure out the conventions of 
.'/pre-Islamic genres of religious utterance. Then he or she may use this derived 
understanding of the relevant formal conventions to explain those same Qur’anic 
./'texts. This is in fact what Gunkel did with the psalms, for he did not have an inde- 
||;pendent corpus of ancient Hebrew poetry. What allows the investigator some 
fi hope of success notwithstanding this difficulty is that the corpus includes several 
i it texts - sometimes many - that fit into the various forms or genres under examina- 
iv tion. The number of examples makes it more likely that the regularities discovered 
y are not idiosyncratic flukes but instead regular literary conventions. The possi- 
p bility still remains that these are conventions characteristic of the Qur’ an and not, 
r in fact, characteristic of an underlying pre-Islamic genre. An element of proba- 
| bility is thus involved in judging which elements can be identified with an earlier 
// genre and which are modifications that have been introduced into the Qur’anic 
1 adaptation of that genre. 

| Limited form-critical attention has been focused on the Qur’ an, including a few 
^/studies that draw on religious traditions other than Judaism and Christianity. 
% Anton Baumstark wrote about forms of prayer in the Qur’an as they relate to 
■; Jewish and Christian models. 7 Angelika Neuwirth has published several important 
//studies that apply form-critical methods, in particular to the series of oaths that 
’introduce a number of Suras. 8 Alford Welch has discussed many formal features 
of the Qur’an. 9 In addition, medieval Muslim authors themselves often engaged 
S . in what was essentially form criticism. A fitting example is Ibn Qayyim 
V ;al-Jawziyya’s (d. 751/1350) work al-Tibydnp aqsam al-Qur'an, which treats the 
f//oaths in the Qur’an as a formal category connected with a well-known speech 
genre, and he interprets them in light of the conventions that can be deduced from 
lilthe corpus as a whole. 10 Even the traditional method of tafsir al-Qur'an 
bi-l-Qur'an “exegesis of the Qur’an by the Qur’an” may involve form-critical 
■ insights rather than engaging simply in the examination of multiple appearances 
■ of the same exact vocabulary items. In addition, the genre of asbab al-nuzitl (“the 
occasions of revelation”), exemplified most notably by the work of ‘All b. Ahmad 


6 Neuwirth points out the circularity inherent in Wellhausen’s argument that the best evidence for 
the actual style of pre-Islamic soothsaying is actually the Qur’an itself. Neuwirth, “Images and 
metaphors in the introductory sections of the Makkan Suras,” in G.R. Hawting and A.-K.A. 

; : Shareef (eds). Approaches to the Qur ’an, London: Routledge, 1993, (3—36) 3,32 n. 5. 

: . 7 A. Baumstark, “Judischer und christlicher Gebetstypus im Koran,” Der Islam 16,1927,229-48. 

• 8 Neuwirth, “Der Horizont der Offenbarung: Zvir Relevanz der einleitenden Schwurserien filr die 
Suren der ftflhmakkanischen Zeit," in U. Tworuschka (ed.), Gottes ist der Orient, Gottes ist 
Okzident. Festschrift filr Abdoljavad Falaturi, K61n: Bohlau, 1991; eadem, “Images and m 
phors in the introductory sections of the Makkan Suras”; eadem, “Form and structure of 
Qur’Bn,” EQ, 2:245-66. 
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al-Wahid! al-NTsaburi (d. 468/1076), often engages in form criticism and may be' 
more useful to modem scholars in that mode than it is in historical criticism. 11 . 1 
While modem scholars often place little confidence in the veracity of the histor- a 
ical incident to which a particular passage is attached in such works, the analysis ( 
there often correctly identifies the form or genre to which the passage belongs and 
uses some of the relevant conventions of the genre in question in an attempt to 
interpret its meaning. 

Examination of other oracular traditions may provide some help in identifying ’: 
and understanding the features and functions of these generic conventions, but 
one will in any case depend heavily on the Qur’an itself. Typological parallels \ 
from other cultures with strong oracular traditions and religious specialists who : 
performed functions similar to those of the kuhhan may provide comparative | 
insights that assiduous investigation of the Qur’an in isolation or in conversation j 
with the pre-Islamic Arabian oracular material may not. Examination of the; 
oracles of ancient Greece and other cultures and the literary genres and conven- j 
tions associated with them may throw light on oracular passages of the Qur’an j 
and make new interpretations or broader understandings of such passages possible, i 
Stefan Sperl has adopted a similar approach by comparing the Fatiha not only to ; 
the Lord’s Prayer but also to a Babylonian prayer to Sin, the moon-god. 12 Further : 
studies of this kind may help reveal, explain, and bring into focus or relief the i 
conventions of the genres belonging to the repertory of pre-Islamic Arabian ; 
religious utterances which form the background of many passages in the Qur’an. 

A simple demonstration of the value of form criticism, particularly with regard’} 
to the pre-Islamic pagan material in the Qur’an, is the following. The opening}: 
verse of al- 'A$r (Sflra 103) is an oath, wa-l- 'asri (103:1), meaning, “(I swear) by : 
the 'asr.” The Arabic word 'asr has two distinct senses, and it is not clear from the ? 
immediate context which one is intended: it can mean either “age, epoch” or “late 
afternoon.” These two meanings have both influenced translations of the sacred 
text into English and other languages. On the one hand, some translators, including 
Abdullah Yusuf Ali, have adopted the first meaning of 'asr noted above, trans¬ 
lating the verse “By (the token of) Time through the Ages.” Likewise, Shakir ; 
translates, “I swear by the time.” Muhammad Asad, dispensing with the oath alto- ; 
gether, a modernist move he makes regularly, renders the verse, “Consider the j 
flight of time!” On the other hand, other translators adhere to the second sense of 
'asr, “the late afternoon.” Pickthall translates, “By the declining day.” Arbeny 
renders the verse, “By the afternoon.” Abdel Haleem has, “I swear by the declining ; 
day.” In this case, form-critical considerations help decide the issue: 'asr here does i 
not mean “age” or “epoch” but rather “late afternoon,” and the translations of j} 
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Abdullah Yusuf Ali, Shakir, and Muhammad Asad are simply wrong. The oaths 
that begin many Suras in the Qur’an clearly belong to an oracular genre that has 
foots in the pre-Islamic soothsaying tradition. 13 It is common for these oaths to 
invoke not only the Sun, moon, stars, and planets, but also night and day, as well 
as particular times of day. The planets and stars so invoked may originally have 
represented deities. The Sun had been worshipped by members of the Quraysh 
(tribe in the not-too-remote past before the Prophet, because one of his ancestors 
was named ‘ Abd Shams (a brother of Hashim, after whom the Prophet’s clan was 
(named, and supposedly the great-great-grandfather of ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, son-in- 
law of the Prophet and the third Caliph after his death). As portrayed in 
the Qur’an, the people of Sheba worshipped the Sun during the time of Solomon 
.(Q 27:24). The moon and the morning star-Venus-had probably been worshipped 
| as well in the recent past. However, the Qur’ an emphasizes the regular, predictable 
movements of the planets. They will always be there (until the end of the world, 
that is,) and will always behave according to a regular pattern; this is one of the 
signs of God’s unifed control over the universe. Similarly, the invocation of day, 
(night, and specific times of day serves to emphasize the theme of regularity. These 
times of day appear because they can be trusted to appear indefatigably, in their 
regular order. The following passage swears by night and day: wa-l-layli idha 
f aghsha * wa-l-nahari idha tajalla *, “By the night when it covers, and the day 
•when it is clear” (Q 92:1-2). Specific times of day occur in the following oaths: 
[Mia wa-l-qamar * wa-l-layli idha adbar * wa-l-subhi idha asfar, “Nay! By the 
(moon, and the night when it withdraws, and the morning when it shines forth” (Q 
i 74:32-34); wa-s-?ubhi idha tanaffas, “By the morning when it breathes” (Q 
!®k 81:18); fa-la uqsimu bi-l-shafaq, “Nay! I swear by the twilight” (Q 84:15); wa-l- 
fajri, “by the dawn” (Q 89:1); and wa-l-duhd “by the mid-morning” (Q 93:1). 

■ ' These examples suggest that oaths by specific hours or times of day were already 
[ a regular feature of oracular texts in pre-Islamic soothsaying and that this partic- 
! ' : .ular formal convention was followed in oracular passages of the Qur’ an. The word 
'asr here evidently refers to a specific time of day, and not to an “age” or to “time” 
in general, as that would not be in keeping with the formal conventions of the 
genre. 

Another formal convention of oracular texts that has been misinterpreted in 
llffy studies on the Qur’ an is the wa-ma adraka - literally, “And what made you know 
siyy - construction. Richard Bell has claimed that the phrase wa-ma adraka is 
|||’~ often used to introduce a later interpolation into the text of the Qur’an, glossing 
a puzzling term. Thus, for example, he argues that in the passage at the end 
of al-Qari 'a, fa-ummuhu hawiyah * wa-ma adraka ma-hiyah * narun fiamiyah 


11 WahidI, Asbab al-nuzul, Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-'Umiyya, 1991; Jalal al-DTn al-Suyufi, Asbab ' 
al-nuzul, Cairo: Maktabat Nusayr, 1983; A. Rippin, “The exegetical genre asbab al-nuzul: a bibli- 
□graphical and terminological survey,” BSOAS 48,1985,1-15. 

12 S. Sperl, “The literary form of prayer: Qur'an Sflra one, the Lord’s Prayer and a Babylonian prayerN- 
to the moon God,” BSOAS 57, 1994, 213-27. See also H. Winkler, “Fatiiia und Vaterun 
Zeitschrlft fur Semitistik 6, 1928,238-46. 


13 G.R. Smith, “Oaths in the Qur'an,” Semitics 1, 1970, 126-56; A.T. Welch, “al-Kur'an," EP 
I 5:(400—29) 421-22; A. Neuwirth, “Der Horizont;” eadem, “Images and metaphors;” eadem, 
h “Form and structure of the Qur’an,” EQ, 2:(245-66) 255-57; L. Kandil, “Die Schwiire in den 
Makkanischen Suren,” in S. Wild (ed.). The Quran as Text, Leiden: Brill, 1996, 41-57; G.R. 
( Hawting, “Oaths,” EQ, 3:561-66. 
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(Q 101:9-11), the last two verses have been added as a gloss in order to explain! 
the meaning of the obscure word hawiyah.' 4 I would argue, to the contrary, thatj| 
one of the conventional structures of pre-Islamic oracular texts, which was then?- 
adopted in the Qur’an, involved (1) presentation of an ambiguous term following 
by (2) the md adraka question about the term and then (3) an explanation of fill 
word. 15 A parodic, patently falsified oracular pronouncement attributed to f 
the prophet Maslamah b. Habib - known in Islamic tradition as “Musaylimah the 1 
Liar” - includes this conventional structure: 


al-Jil* 
athXl * 


a l-Jtl *wa-ma adraka md l-JXl * lahu mishfanin tawTl *wa-dhanabun~ r ] 
a-ma dhaka min khalqi rabbina bi-qalXl 


The elephant, * What is the elephant? * And how do you know what the'; 
elephant is? * It has a long trunk, * And a noble tail, * And that is not a trifling 
example of our Lord’s creation. 16 

This text is intended to ridicule Musaylimah and provide evidence for rejection of i 
his prophetic status, so it cannot be accepted as authentic. However, the fomi 
of the piece probably represents legitimate awareness of the literary conventions 
of such oracular statements. Generally, in order for parody to be successful, it 
must conform closely in formal terms to the target genre but be distorted inj 
some way. This oracle is distorted by rendering the enigmatic event that looms in 
the future as something concrete, an animal with its well-known, characteristic 
physical features, but the md adraka construction may be taken to be an authentic 
part of the pre-Islamic soothsaying repertoire. 

The md adraka construction occurs many times in the Qur’an, sometimes in the! 
full form, as is the case in Qur’an 99:1-3, where the ambiguous term is al-qaria, 
which means, literally, “the thing that knocks” (also Q 69:1-3; 82:14-19) and. 
sometimes in truncated form (Q 74:26-27; 83:7-8; 83:18-19; 86:1-2; 90:11-I2;| 
97:1-2; 104:4-5). Many of these ambiguous words are feminine adjectives acting 
as nouns, and many take the form of active participles, especially of the form 
fa 'ila: al-waqi ‘a “that which befalls” (Q 56:1), al-hdqqa “that which will inevi-, 
tably befall” (Q 69:1-3), 17 and, as previously mentioned, al-qari'a (Q 91:1-3). 
From the Arabic lexicon, and from other texts such as hadith, it is evident that 
similar feminine participial forms came to mean “misfortune, affliction, disaster,” ; 
particularly mufXba, literally, “that which hits the mark,” the most common term 
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jr “disaster” in Arabic. However, there are many others, such as hamma “that 
ftfiich befalls, disaster,” which occurs in a protective charm attributed to the 
IfProphet: u'Tdhuhu min al-hamma wa-l-sdmma, wa-kidli 'aynin lamma, “I ask 

I ^'protection for him from the disaster, from that which poisons, and from every 
[pealamitous eye.” 18 These adjectival terms are meant to be ambiguous - that is 
1 already a convention of the genre. The ma adraka structure that follows them is 
J conventional as well; it is in all likelihood original to the text and was not added 
at a later date. The whole structure functions to present something mysterious and 
i|fieh explain what it is after a delay, often with some ambiguity or mystery 
|B|-:remaining. The much-discussed form hawiya (Q 101:9), which is intentionally 
ijf||p ; ambiguous, may be understood as a cognate substitution for the form huwwah or 
laK 1 ' mahwah, meaning “an abyss” in general and referring here to Hell. The word’s 
ilHpj|pjn is deter min ed by the rhyme-context in which it occurs, and it may be 
’fmff .compared with other ambiguous Quranic terms for Hell such as saqar, laza, and 


One aspect of the Quranic text that seems odd in comparison with the texts of 
Ifffie Hebrew Bible and the New Testament is the frequent use of the introductory 
jg qul, the singular imperative “say,” an intrusive sign that the text has been related 
|y to the Prophet by a third party. The speech is neither the direct address of a divine 
source, nor an unmediated narrative told by the Prophet himself. 20 This literary 
jljfeature of the Qur’an is likely connected with the pre-Islamic convention, among 
P'hoth poets and soothsayers, of relaying texts and literary inspirations supposedly 
ksT received from genies or familiar spirits, which would then have been presented in 
|7: this manner. These imperatives addressed to the Prophet are among many features 
of the Qur’ an that convey a claim to mantic authority, for they suggest that the text 

■ i of the revelations is not the Prophet’s own speech. In the standard interpretation, 
i the inspiration of the Prophet occurs through the angel Gabriel and not through a 

S 5 , |mm or daemon, but the formal feature may be seen as the remaining vestige of a 
if, pagan mode of transmission for extraordinary messages. 21 
If God’s “Beauteous Names” ( al-asma ’ al-husna) also reveal a connection with 
t - pre-Islamic religious tradition. These names are understood by many to be unique 
jC to Islam. They appear on decorative posters and plaques, and they have even been 
};f incorporated into popular devotional music, but they derive most notably from 
|i tag-phrases at the ends of many verses of the Qur’an. A broader perspective 
‘ 'I Xlj!' revea * s that al-asma ’ al-husna are divine epithets similar to those found in many 
M other religious traditions, including the mythology of the Greeks, ancient Near 
Eastern religions, Hinduism, and others - Athena the Victorious, Apollo the 
|l|; Destroyer, and so on. The phrase al-asma ’ al-husna is a technical term already in 


14 R. Bell, A Commentary on the Qur'an, ed. C.E. Bosworth and M.E.J. Richardson, Manchester 

University of Manchester, 1991,2:577. . -j'j» 

15 See Welch, “al-Kur’an,” 5:422. rlj 

16 Abu Sulayman al-Khattabl (d. 388/998), Bayun i'jaz al-Qur'an, 9-72, in Thalath tasa'ii fi ija: 
al-Qur'an, Muhammad Khalaf Allah Ahmad and Muhammad Zaghlul Sallam (eds), Cjiio D.ir 
ai-Ma’arif, 1976, 55. 

17 Pickthalf’s rendition, “The Reality,” seems obviously wrong, as it does not denote an event that is I 
going to occur or a disaster that is going to strike. 


18 Ibn al-Athlr, al-Mathal al-sa 'ir, 1:210-11. 

jffir 19 DJ. Stewart, “Pit,” EQ, 4:100-04; idem, “Poetic License in the Qur'an: Ibn al-ga'igh aHJanaff’s 
If Jhkam al-Ray fiAhkam ai-ly," JQS 11.1,2009,1-56, esp. p. 21. 

K . 20 Welch, “al-Kur'an,” 5:422; D.A. Madigan, The Qur'an's Self-Image: Writing and Authority in 
| Islam's Scripture, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001,64-65. 
p£ 21 DJ. Stewart, “Soothsayer,” EQ, 5:78-80. 
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the Qur'an, and refers in all likelihood to a pre-Islamic concept that applied to 1 
other gods as well as Allah (Q 7:180; 17:110; 20:8; 59:24). This is suggested? 
especially by the verse wa-li-llahi l-asma'u l-busna fa-duhu biha wa-dharu) 
lladhina yulhiduna bi-asma 'ihi sa-yujzawna ma kanu ya'malun, “God has the| 
most beautiful names. So pray to Him by them, and shun those who desecrate His}: 
names. They will be requited for what they have done" (Q 7:180). The Beauteous J| 
Names, it is evident here, were already used in the context of prayer in particular. \‘ 
The term that Pickthall and others translate as “desecrate” here, yulhiduna, means‘1 
literally “to miss the mark” and only later comes to mean “to be atheist, godless?! 
The verse suggests that the Prophet’s pagan contemporaries commit blasphemy slj 
by applying God’s epithets to the wrong targets - that is, to other gods of the]?! 
pre-Islamic pantheon rather than to the Biblical God exclusively. The use'j'l 
of the epithets in the Qur’an shows that they play an especially important role.| 
in prayer, as do divine epithets in other religious traditions. They often occur mlf 
pairs at the end of supplications or implied prayers, in verse-final position.,'. ’ 
In addition, they are often cognate echoes of the main verb or term that occurs! 
the supplication itself, as in: fa-hab lana min ladunka rahmatan innaka ant _ 
l-wahhab, “So grant to us mercy from that which is with You, for You are their 
Grantor” (Q 3:8). This type of construction occurs frequently in the Qur anf! 
and also in later Islamic prayers, such as, allahumma shfihi innaka anta l-shafi% 
wa-l-mu dfiwa-l-qadiru 'ala kulli shay ’ “O God! Cure him, for You are the Curetli 
and the One Who Gives health, and the One who is Capable of everything." 22 Not Ki 
only the divine epithets but also the conventions of their use in prayer, including }if 
cognate paronomasia, may be traceable to the conventions of pre-Islamic pagan'? 
prayers. §| 

The use of the term rabb “lord, master” in the Qur’an may reveal vestiges of j| 
pagan, polytheistic usage. It stands to reason that the pre-Islamic pantheon of ;j| 
Arabia included many deities that were “lords” over particular domains, as is the fa 
case in other traditions. Just as Neptune is lord of the Sea, so were particular pre- 
Islamic gods and goddesses lords of the various planets, seas, mountains, districts, if 
temples, shrines, and so on. While references to God’s lordship over a particular, 0 
restricted domain may be justified within a Biblical, monotheist framework by ;J| 
arguing that God is in fact lord of everything in the universe, it in some cases* S 
seems odd or unnecessary to mention a restricted domain, thereby giving the 1 
impression that God is somehow arbitrarily limited. These oddities may be’ 
explained as hold-overs from an earlier usage, in which the restricted domain was % 
understood to be actually restricted, and the deities multiple. Some instances of 
rabb “lord” in the Qur’ an may be viewed as universal: 

rabb al- 'alamin “Lord of the generations” (1:2; 2:131; 5:28; etc.) 
rabb kulli shay ’ “Lord of everything” (6:164) 


22 D.J. Stewart, “Cognate Paronomasia in the Qur’an,” paper presented at “The Qur’an: Text, Inter- "£i§ 
pretation and Translation," Centre of Islamic Studies, School of Oriental and Airie in Studies, “J 
London, November 10-12,2005. 
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|v : raii al-samawati wa-l-ard “Lord of the heavens and the earth” (13:16; 17: 

: 102; etc.) 

I frabb al-samawat al-sab' “Lord of the seven heavens” (23:86) 
ty/a-li-llahi l-hamdu rabbi l-samawati wa-rabbi l-ardi rabbi l- 'alamin “Praise 
be to God, the Lord of the heavens and the Lord of the earth, Lord of the 
worlds/peoples” (45:36) 

iff abb al-mashriqi wa-l-maghribi wa-ma baynahuma “Lord of the East and the 
West and what is in between them” (26:28) 
fr-rabb al-samawati wa-l-ardi wa-ma baynahuma “Lord of the heavens and the 
earth and what is in between them” (78:37) 

||ra66 al- 'arshi al- 'azim “Lord of the Tremendous Throne” (9:129; 23:86) 
||j§ra&h al- 'arsh al-karim “Lord of the Noble Throne” (23:116) 
rabb al- 'arsh “Lord of the Throne” (21:22; etc.) 

jli' In all these cases, the phrases involving “Lord” refer in some sense to the entire 
If .world or Universe, or to some part thereof which may be said to represent the 
fewhole. This is true of God’s throne as well, which is said to encompass file heavens 
ft, and the earth (Q 2:255). In addition, several uses of the term “Lord” are tied 
Ifeispecifically with Biblical tradition, such as rabb Musa wq-Hariin “the Lord of 
B’Moses and Aaron” (Q 7:122; 26:48). However, in a number of passages, the term 
-7 “lord” applies to a restricted domain, and it is difficult to argue that this represents 
■ ;all of creation, even by metonymy. Such passages include the following: 

rabba hadhihi Ubaldati lladhi harramaha “the' lord of this town, who made it 
_ sacred” (27:91) 

| baldah tayyibah wa-rabb ghafur “a pleasant town and a forgiving lord” (34:15) 

’ §fa l-ya 'budu rabba hadha l-bayt “So let them worship the lord of this 
House” (106:3) 

f} In each of these verses, the “lord” in question seems localized. In Qur’an 27:91, 
llpfhe lord is associated with Mecca, which he has made sacred ground, and in 106:3 
he is associated with the shrine or temple of the Ka'ba specifically. In 34:15, the 
.town in question is not Mecca but rather the main city of the people of Sheba. In 
all these cases, there is little suggestion that this lord is in fact not restricted to the 
“ town or temple in question; the immediate context leaves open the possibility that 
", | each town or shrine has its characteristic deity, and that a multiplicity of such gods 
exists. Perhaps the oddest use of the term “lord” in the Qur’ an from a monotheist 
j perspective is rabb shi 'ra “the lord of Sirius” (Q 53:49). Why would the one God 
p) of the entire universe be described not as the lord of the sun, the moon, and all the 
•stars, but rather as the lord of Sirius in particular? The specificity seems gratuitous 
of not blasphemous, and may point to pre-Islamic pagan usage. In this and other 
iplcases, the Qur’an may be unconsciously perpetuating a pre-Islamic convention of 
*f; religious discourse. Alternatively, this may be a conscious and polemical deploy- 
ff ment of an established discourse, using the pagans’ terminology to argue against 
“pern. The Biblical God is Lord of all of the domains in the universe that the 




pagans assign to the control of a plethora of lesser lords. They are mistaken - th 
lords of Sirius, the moon, the sun, the sea, the mountains, and so on, are in facto 
and the same deity. jjj 

The term rabb, arbab is parallel in a sense to the term ba 'al, ba 'alim used intK 
Hebrew Bible and ancient Ugaritic and Canaanite religion, for ba 'al, like rabb 
originally meant “lord,” “possessor,” “owner,” or “master.” It apparently referred 
not only to the most popular god of the Canaanite pantheon, storm god and son 
grandson of El, the high god, but also to a multitude of disparate, local or specia 
ized deities, often using the term in construct, as occurs with Arabic rabb: thef 
ba 'al of Tyre, the ba ‘al of Harran, the ba 'al of dance, the ba 'al of heaven, and; 
on. 23 Traces of this polytheistic usage appear in a number of Biblical passage 
which mention that the Israelites forsook Yahweh to worship “the ba'als and 
ashtartes” (Judges 2:13), for example. 

The term rabb occurs prominently in the mu 'awwidhatan “the two protecti _ 
incantations,” al-Falaq and al-Nas (Q 113,114). The formal similarities between 1 * 
these two Suras suggests not only that they are closely related but also that they 
derive from a common pre-Islamic Arabic speech genre. Such protective charms 
have the following formal elements, including the statements: 1) “I seek prote 
tion/take refuge”; (2) “in the lord of X” - a reference to the deity whose help 
sought, emphasizing his or her power over the specific domain X; “from the evil >| 
' of Y” - referring to the specific type or types of danger to be warded off. In 
these cases, the lords invoked are rabb al-falaq “Lord of the Dawn” (Q 113:1) and 
rabb al-nas “Lord of people” (Q 114:1). One imagines, though, that inpre-Islaniii 
pagan usage, the lords invoked would be gods or goddesses whose powers 
were closely associated with the specific domains and dangers named in the 


The Qur’an and the conventions of Greek oracles and 
Babylonian omens 

The features discussed above suggest possible traces of pre-Islamic ArabianieBf 
gious traditions in the text of the Qur’an. Examination of other oracular traditions 
including those of the Greeks and Babylonians, provide a number of further,; 
comparative insights. This is particularly useful since the body of oraclc-> that 
have been preserved from pre-Islamic tradition is quite small in comparison. 
Some of the same difficulties occur in the study of Greek oracles, however, such 
as the existence of forged and parodic examples. Nevertheless, Greek oracles 
have been more assiduously collected and studied, so that a list of the types of 
questions posed in quasi-historical oracles has been compiled: 24 ;§ 
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1 Shall I do X? 

2 How shall Ido X? 

3 How may I become a parent? 

4 What shall I do? 

5 What can I do or say to please the gods? 

6 ■ Who or what caused X? 

I, Who were the parents? 

8 Whom or what shall we choose? 

9 Where shall I go or find or settle? 
ilO Shall I succeed? 

Si What is the truth about X? 

12 Is it better to do X? 

13 To what god shall I sacrifice? 

These may not correspond exactly to the types of questions put to kahins in pre- 
slamic Arabia, but such a list may provide a guideline for future investigation, 
iabylonian omen texts have also been preserved in large numbers, so that a large 
corpus exists for comparison. 

There are a number of striking formal differences between the Greek oracles 
and the oracular texts of the Qur’an. Oracles in both contexts have a conventional, 
haracteristic prosodic form. The Greek oracles are couched in quantitative 
exameter verse, which is quite different from saj', usually termed “rhymed 
rose” but essentially a type of accent poetry, in which Quranic and pre-Islamic 
iracular statements are couched. 25 The Greek oracles often use acrostics, which 
do not appear either in the pre-Islamic oracular tradition or in the Qur an. Such 
ibrostics may have served to enable the rearrangement of individual verses that 
IS been intentionally shuffled or scattered by the officiating seer, adding to the 
nystery of the oracular consultation. 

Despite such differences, comparative examination of the structure of Greek 
iracles is useful for the interpretation of Qur’ anic texts. Given that the functions the 
Sreek seers and the pre-Islamic kahins performed were quite similar, their state- 
rients share certain formal features, and the determination of shared, overlapping 
features, as well as notable discrepancies between the two corpora, provides insights 
into oracular texts in the Qur’an. Greek oracles comprised six principal parts, 
lusually in the following order, though not every oracle contained all six: 

|Structure of Greek Oracles 26 


,'A. Salutation to questioner. 
B. Restatement of question. 


23 Daniel Isaac Block, The Gods of the Nations: Studies in the Ancient Near Eastern Nation 
Theology (Jackson, Mississippi: Evangelical Theological Society, 1988), 44-47. 

24 J. Fontenrose, The Delphic Oracle: Its Responses and Operations with a Catalogue of Response 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1978,52. 
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C. Assertion of mantic authority. I 

D. Condition precedent. 

E. Message. | 

F. Explication. ;§ 

Close examination of the oracular texts in the Qur'an in light of this formal struc-1 
tore provides definite comparative conclusions. The first two sections, salutation off 
tile questioner (A) and restatement of the question (B), are for the most part missing! 
in the Qur'an. A similar sort of question occurs in al-Naba ', which begins: 'ammaf 
yatasa 'aim * an il-naba 7 1- azim, “About what are they wondering? * About the" 
awful tidings...” (Q 78:1-2). However, this is exceptional. 

A close formal parallel can be seen in the condition precedent (D), which' 
immediately precedes the message proper (E), the two forming together a condi-f 
tional sentence. Such conditions precedent have been pointed out as a significant 
characteristic feature of Qur’anic style; Bell and Watt, and also Welch, term them! 
“ ‘ when ’ passages,” while Neuwirth terms them “clusters of WM-phrases.” 27 ! 
Perhaps a better term would be “series of conditions precedent.” They generally .‘;j 
take the form idha... yawma 'idhin “when... then...” or “when... on that days 
...”, although yawma ... “on the day when...” also occurs. They often occur inf 
a series, where multiple protases beginning with idha lead up to one apodosis that.'; 
states a message or reports a future event. The opening of al-Takwir (Q 81:1-14)1 
is the Qur’an’s most striking instance of this structure: "M 

idha l-shamsu kuwwirat 

wa-idha l-mijumu 'nkadarat --J 

wa-idha l-jibalu snyyirat jjj 

wa-idha l-'isharu 'uttilat \,ji; 

wa-idha l-wuhiishu hushirat 

wa-idha l-biham sujjirat % 

wa-idha l-nufusu zuwwijat ^ 

wa-idha l-maw 'iidatu su 'Hat f|p§ 

bi-ayyi dhanbin qutilat m 

wa-idha l-suhufii nushirat § 

wa-idha l-sama 'u knshitat 

wa-idha l-jahfimu su ' 'irat Jp 

27 R. Bell and W.M. Watt ,introduction to the Qur’an, Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1970,fia 
•79-80; Welch, “al-Kur'an,” 5:422; A. Neuwirth, “Form and structure in the Qur'an,” EQ, 2:257-5835-2 
Neuwirth notes the probably intimate connection of these eschatological passages with pre-Islamic/Ji 
saj pronouncements. I am not sure why Neuwirth uses the term “clusters” in her English writings oil! 
this and related topics rather than “series,” which is a more accurate description of the Qur’anic texfij 
in question and would be the obvious translation of the term she herself uses in her writings in German: | \ 
Serie. Perhaps the word cluster was chosen because of the ambiguity of the word "series” in EnglishSl 
whrch does not distinguish between the singular and the plural, as opposed to Serie and Serien in'll 
German. In any case, “series” is preferable to “cluster” because sequence is an important consideration^ 
in these texts. •'-■AlsH 
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'i : wa-idha l-jannatu uzlifat 

'alimat nafsun ma ahdarat (81:1-14) 

, When the sun is overthrown, 

1 * And when the stars fall, 

.y And when the hills are moved, 
l And when the camels big with young are abandoned 
2, And when the wild beasts are herded together, 
h - And when the seas rise, 

HH. - And when souls are reunited, 

And when the girl-child that was buried alive is asked, 

For what sin she was slain, 

7. And when the pages are laid open, 

And when the sky is tom away, 

IS And when Hell is ignited, 

And when the Garden is brought nigh, 

Then every soul will know what it has made ready. 

fin Greek oracles, similar passages regularly begin the protases with the phrases 
i ll’hopotan or all’ hotan, meaning “but when...,” which present the condition 
¥ precedent The message proper begins with the phrase kai tote, tote de, or kai tote 
jH|cfe“and then,” “and at that time.” Examples include the following: 

But when {All' hopotari) the Cynic of many names leaps into a great flame, 
stirred in spirit by the Erinys of glory, then {de tote) all the dog-foxes who 
follow him should imitate the fate of the departed wolf. 28 

| But when {All ’ hotan) a mule becomes king of the Medes, then {kai tote) flee 
!' to the Hermos; don’t stay and don’t be ashamed to be a coward. 29 

ife' 

But when {All ’ hopotan) Proteus, best of all Cynics, having kindled a fire in 
'I Zeus’s temenos, leaps into the flame and goes to high Olympos, then {de tote) 
Ek . do I command all men alike who eat earth’s fruit to honor the greatest hero, 
H night-roamer, enthroned beside Hephaistos and Lord Herakles. 30 

giflhe striking parallels between, these phrases in the Greek oracular texts and 

i i'fhe Qur’anic phrases suggest that the Qur’anic phrases might draw on the 
formal conventions of an earlier oracular tradition. Of course, the condition pre¬ 
cedent is found in other traditions too, showing up, for instance, in the famous 
condition-precedent of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Bimam Wood’s reaching high 
1','Dunsinane Hill. 


?);.28 Fontenrose, The Delphic Oracle, 168. 
|:29 Ibid., 185,302. 
g30 Ibid., 167-68. 
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Omen texts were a highly developed genre in the Ancient Near East, one of the| 
most prevalent and important. The Babylonians and their successors devoted a ' 
great deal of energy and ingenuity to the science of omens, astrological and other- 
wise. They compiled large catalogues or collections of omens, such as the widely-fi 
used series of astrological omens Enuma Ann Enlil, which was discovered in the} 
library of the neo-Assyrian king Assurbanipal (c. 685-627 BCE) on 56 clay} 
tablets but dates back to the first Babylonian dynasty (c. 1800-1500 BCE), and f 
they were copied and transmitted for many centuries, and even millennia.^! 
Another famous collection which was transmitted for centuries and exists ©1 
scores of fragmentary copies is devoted to terrestrial omens: Summa Aht ina Melej 
Satan “If a City is Set on a Height,” which contains at least 1,600 omens. 32 Other ! 
specialized collections were devoted to omens taken from entrails, particularly! 
livers, but also lungs and other organs. 33 Others had to do with births of anomalous} 
creatures, both human and animal. 34 In general, these omens all took the form of: 
conditional sentences, similar to the Greek and Qur’anic omens discussed above:} 
IfXhappens/is observed, Y will happen. The same structure is found in legal texts;? 
such as Hammurabi’s code, where many individual laws begin summa awilum...) 
“If a nobleman...,” and the omens have been observed to use legal language. 35 . ] 
These great catalogues of omens are often organized systematically by the 1 } 
subject of the protasis: in the astrological works, the omens having to do with the: 
Moon, the Sun, Venus, and so on appear in separate sections, la If a City is Set on l 
a Height, all the omens involving snakes appear in one section, those having to do} 

’ with lizards in another section, those having to do with ants in another section, and} 
so on. The following lunar omen is included in the Enuma Anu Enlil: “If the moon} 
makes an eclipse in Month VH on the twenty-first day and sets eclipsed - they? 
will take the crowned prince from his palace in fetters.” 36 Examples from the] 
collection entitled “If a City is Set on a Height” include the following: !j 

31 E. Reiner and D.E. Pingree, Babylonian Planetary Omens. 1: Enuma Anu Enlil, tablet 63- The •’||| 
Venus Tablet Ammisaduga, Malibu, CA: Undena Publications, 1975; idem, Babylonian Planetary^ 
Omens. 2: Enuma Anu Enlil, tablets 50-51, 1981; idem, Babylonian Planetary Omens. 3: Enuma' 
Anu Enlil, tablets 50-51, Groningen: Styx, 1998; F. Rochberg-Halton .Aspects of Celestial Divinaf. 
tion: The Lunar Eclipse Tablets of Enuma Anu Enlil. Archiv fur Orientforschung, Horn, Austria:'; 
Ferdinand Berger, 1988; W.H. van Soldt, Solar Omens of Enuma Anu Enlil: tablets 23(24)-29(30), j|| 
Istanbul: Nederlands Historisch-Archaeologisch Instituut Te Istanbul, 1995; L. Verderame, r® 
tavole I-VI della serie astrologica Enuma Anu Enlil, Messina: University of Messina, 2003. 

32 S.M. Freedman, If a City Is Set on a Height: The Akkadian Omen Series Summa alu ina mele satinf 

Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Museum, 1998,2006. , 

33 U.S. Koch, Babylonian Liver Omens: The Chapters Manzazu, Padanu, and Pan takalti of the ll 
Babylonian Extipicy Series Mainly from Assurbanipal’s Library, Copenhagen: University of .1 
Copenhagen, 2000; eadem, Secrets ofExtipicy: The Chapter Multabiltu ofthe Babylonian Extipicy $ 
Series and Nisirti baruti Texts mainly from Assurbanipal's Library, Munster: Ugarit-Verlag, 2005.}1 

34 E. Leichty, The Omen Series Summa Izbu, Locust Valley, NY: Augustin, 1970. . ] 

35 Scott Noegel, “Dreams and Dream Interpretation in Mesopotamia and in the Hebrew Bible,” in’^ 

Kelly Bulkeley (ed.), Dreams: A Reader on Religious, Cultural, and Psychological Dimensions of ft 
Dreaming, (New York: Palgrave, 2001), (45-72) 52. - 7 j 

36 M. van De Mieroop, A History of the Ancient Near East ca. 3000-323 BC, Malden, MA: 
Blackwell, 2003,245-46. 
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If a snake dies in front of a man, he will see the downfall of his adversary. 

If a snake flops around in front of a man, he will kill his adversary. 

If a snake stands erect in front of a man - victory and booty. 

. If a snake goes about in front of a man - flood for the land. 

5 If a snake runs in front of a man - attaining of a wish. 

If a snake stands in front of a man — booty for the king. 

If a snake wriggles in front of a man - confusion. 

If snakes cross over in front of a man, strife will persistently follow him. 

If snakes entwine in front of a man, he will have trouble. 37 

-The Babylonian oracles generally mark the protasis with “if’ (summa) but do hot 
,'mark the apodosis with.a specific particle. This is a distinction between them and 
(both the Greek and the Qur’anic omens, which mark the apodosis with particles. 
\ Long lists of omens in the Babylonian collections are reminiscent of Qur’ anic usage 
to some degree, where many conditions precedent occur in series. Most Babylonian 
] omens, however, consist of one protasis and one apodosis, in contrast to several 
"protases leading up to one apodosis, as in the opening of al-TakwTr (Q 81:1-14) 

. cited above. Some Babylonian omens have combined protases, introducing a single 
apodosis with several conditions precedent, as in the following liver omen: “If there 
' is a Weapon in the Honour of the left side of the Lungs and it points upwards, the 
r Lungs are low and split on the left, the base of the Well-being forms a Weapon and 
..it points downwards: For going on a campaign and seizing a city it is favourable/the 
...patient will die.’’ 38 In such examples, however, the initial particle summa is not 
|> repeated, in contrast to the repetition of idha in the Qur’anic texts. 

The frequent references to celestial bodies and to animals in Babylonian omens 
-brings up an important point. The oaths to the sun, moon, and stars which appear 
i) frequently in the oaths of pre-Islamic and Qur’anic oracles, as well as the oaths 
?-to animals in pre-Islamic oracles, may have developed out of the signs used for 
"divination. For example, the Yemeni soothsayer Satih (Rabl‘ b. Rabl’ab. Mas’ud) 
'supposedly made the following prediction explaining a dream of the Yemeni king 
l Rabl’ab. Nasr: 

ahlifit bi-ma bayna l-fiarratayni min hanash 
; la-tahbitanna ardakum ul-habash 
: fa-la-yamlikunna ma bayna Abyana ilaJurash 

I swear by the snakes in between the two lava fields, 

} that the Ethiopians will descend on your land, 

■ and conquer all the territory between Abyan and Jurash. 39 


37 Freedman, If a City is Set on a Height, 2:17. 

38 See Koch, Secrets of Extipicy, 48-52,313-80, esp. 340. 

; 39 Ibn Hisham, al-Sira al-nabawiyya, ed. ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam TadmurT, Beirut: Dar al-Kitab 
|| al-'Arabi, 1998, 1:33. 
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One might understand that the oath in this and other cases developed out of a 
tradition of augury or omen-taking, rather than simply being an asseveration made 
to establish the sincerity of the speaker or the veracity of the message. In this case,; 
observing snakes on part of the coastal plain may have been a sign to the sooth- : 
sayer, by a logic of analogy, that the land would be overrun by an invading Ethio-; 
pian force. Similarly, oaths swearing by a wolf or a crow may have originally ; 
referred to the animal or bird sighted by the oracle and taken as the basis for the 
prediction. 40 The oaths that characterize the speech of soothsayers and that begin 
many oracular texts in the Qur’an may have evolved out of ritualized references: 
to the signs observed by kahin diviners taking omens from natural phenomena. ■ 

Greek and Qur’anic oracles are similar in their gnomic aspect; they use similar; ! 
strategies to create ambiguity or mystery. Chief among these are the use of obscure 1 
words or words with unclear referents. In the Greek oracles, these are often : 
animals representing certain human actors whose identities are not revealed 
directly: “But when the Cynic of many names leaps into a great flame, stirred in: 
spirit by the Erinys of glory, then all the dog-foxes who follow him should imitate: 
the fate of the departed wolf.” 41 Pre-Islamic oracles frequently swore by or referred 
to animals, as SatTlj’s oracle for Rabl'a b. Nasr mentioned above refers to snakes.; 
Similarly, the pronouncements attributed to Musaylimah refer to the wolf, frog," 
and elephant. 42 This feature of pre-Islamic oracles that resembles Greek usage was 
for the most part abandoned in the Qur’an. The opening oaths in al- Adiyat (Q 
100) appear to be an exception, referring most likely to horses. The opening oath 
passages in several Suras which each feature a series of feminine plural participles 
(Q 37:1-3; 51:1-4; 77:1-4; 79:1-5; 100:1-5) lead one to think that this wash 
conventional type of oath in pre-Islamic oracular pronouncements. 43 This partic-: 
ular convention remains poorly understood, but such oaths may have originally 
referred to animals or spirits. 

As with Biblical narratives in the Qur’an, pre-Islamic material, including the 
oracles, has gone through an ideological filter, and it is worth considering what may' 
have been changed. The relative absence of animals in comparison with the 
purported pre-Islamic oaths is striking. Moreover, looking at the Greek oracles and 
also at other pre-Islamic ones, one notices that a clear apocalyptic shift has occurred. 
Almost all the oracular texts in the Qur’ an have to do with predicting and describing 
the cataclysmic end of the world, the Day of Resurrection and the Day of Judgment. 
Al-Rum (Q 30) is one of the few exceptions, in that it predicts a future Byzantine ’; 
victory, “within a few years.” As is the case with the Biblical narratives that occur 


m 


40 See the oracular pronouncements presented in Dale F. Eickelman, “Musaylima: An Approach to j 
the Social Anthropology of Seventh-C. Arabia,” Journal ofthe Economic and Social History ofthe • 
Orient, 10, 1963, 17-52, esp., 42; "Att b. ‘Isa al-RnmmanT, Nukatft i'jaz al-Qur'an, in Thalalh ;L 
rasa'it ft i'jaz al-Qur'an, Cairo: Dar al-Ma'arif, 1968,97. 

41 Fontenrose, The Delphic Oracle, 168. . 

42 D.F. Eickelmann, “Musaylima: An approach to the social anthropology of seventh century'. 
Arabia,” Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 10, 1967, 17-52; M.J. Raster, >i 
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f in the Qur' an, in the oracular texts, proper nouns, references to specific places and 
ji people, as well as specific dates or periods are usually omitted. Both Greek and pre- 
Islamic oracles such as those of Shiqq and Safth include proper nouns, specific 
numbers of years, and similar details that are lacking in Qur’anic oracles. 

The assertion of mantic authority, C, the third of Fontenrose’s six principal 
elements of the Greek oracles, is also important in Qur’anic oracular passages. 
While the general function is similar to those of the Greek oracles, the specific 
conventions attendant thereto are less so. The conventional Greek assertions of 
mantic authority are references to the god who is speaking, his temple, or other 
; items associated with the temple or the seer. An example is the following, in which 
the god Apollo, the adyton or space in the temple reserved for the oracle, and the 
tripods involved in the oracular ritual are invoked: “Observe, Athenian, the path 
of oracles which Apollo has proclaimed from the adyton through his esteemed 
tripods ...” Sibylline oracles sometimes give the seer’s name and paternity as a 
; claim to authority; they generally suggest that the Sibyl was bom in a primordial 
era and is extremely long-lived. 44 Several distinct conventional features of oracular 
: texts that function to assert mantic authority may be identified in the Qur’an. The 
" oaths that occur at the beginnings of such passages are perhaps the most obvious 
^ category. Others include the ma adraka construction mentioned above, the myste- 
nous letters, and references to the scripture that is presented as the source of the 
^messages. It is worth noting that all of these occur at the openings of oracular texts, 

- most often at the beginnings of Suras. Notable exceptions are Qur’an 69:38-39; 
1‘ 81:15-18; 84:16-18; and 86:11-12, where series of oaths occur in the middle of 

;• Suras, and Al-Qari'a (101), where the ma adraka construction occurs a second 
; time towards the end of the passage, but these are relatively infrequent. The place- 
f;inent of these features is also related to the fact that neither a salutation nor an 
^ initial question appears - the assertion of mantic authority usually appears first. 

- In addition, these four types of assertion of mantic authority appear in combina- 
i ; tion. It has been observed that the mysterious letters are often followed by refer- 
jjj ences to the scripture. Mysterious letters and references to scripture are sometimes 
; combined with an oath, as in Qaf* wa-l-Qur'ani l-majid *, “Q. By the Glorious 

|-Qur’an” (Q 50:1); Nun wa-l-qalami wa-ma yasturun, “N. By the pen and what 
| they record” (Q 68:1); Ha mim wa-l-kitabi l-mubin, ‘TEJ. M. By the clear Book” 
p (43:1-2; 44:1-2). Such combinations suggest that the functions of these formal 
?: features are related and overlap. 

The mysterious letters 

rWhile the oaths clearly belong to the tradition of pre-Islamic soothsaying, the 
.. mysterious letters apparently do not, and it is possible that they originated with the 
||1 Qur’an itself and the Prophet Muhammad’s mission. Perhaps the best critical 
summary of research on this topic to date is that of Welch in the article on the 
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Qur’an in the second edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam. He concludes that the jj 
mysterious letters are part of the original text, that they in some fashion represent ’ f 
the Arabic alphabet rather than provide initials or abbreviations of other names or , 
words, that they are associated with the Book or Scripture, which is in most cases : || 
mentioned in the text immediately following them, and that they are intended to 
rhyme or provide assonance with the following verses. 45 y 

One may corroborate and flesh out Welch’s view, emphasizing thai the letters 
are assertions of mantic authority. The mysterious letters are meant to be enig¬ 
matic. They establish mantic authority in the text by representing wilting or an 
alphabet rather than specific words, and thus refer to a sacred text from which the jj 
revelations are drawn that exists on another plane. While Welch emphasizes | 
rhyme in his discussion of the mysterious letters, I would add to this considera- 7 
■ tions of rhythm as well. 46 In most cases, the mysterious letters not only rhyme with , j 
the verses following them but also establish a rhythm that will be maintained or 
modified gradually thereafter. This connection with rhyme and rhythm is also 
seen in one of the reported watchwords or battle cries of the Muslims that Alan 
Jones has discussed in connection with the mysterious letters: ha-mim layimsarun, 
“H. M. They will not be made victorious!” 47 Something that Jones does not ;J: 
emphasize is that the phrase ha-mim rhymes with layimsarun, and that the two ■« 
phrases are rhythmically parallel according to the accent-based meter of saj', each 
colon containing two beats provided by the word accents. 48 

In a 1996 article Kevin Massey has shown that the order in which the letters , j 
appear within the combinations is not random. There appears to be an overall j 
order of the letters from which particular combinations are chosen; each letter } 
precedes certain letters but not others, and vice versa. However, I believe that ] 
Massey has interpreted the consequences of this insightful observation incor¬ 
rectly. He entertains the possibility that the letters represent words or sentences, j 
then rejects this view, taking up one of the older suggestions regarding the myste¬ 
rious letters, going back to Noldeke’s 1860 Geschichte des Qorans: that they are j 
initials or monograms of early Companions who owned the copies from which the 
‘Uthmanic Codex was created. In Massey’s view, the ordered letters icprescnl 
something like the critical apparatus of each Sura, denoting the copies on which J 
the text was based; the order would have been seen as necessary because some j 
copies were evaluated as more reliable than others. 49 Like Welch, I would argue ; J 
that the letters are meant instead to represent the alphabet. The fact that they : 
appear in a particular order, as Massey discovered, tends to corroborate this?! 
hypothesis. The order defined by the series of letters bears some resemblance to j 
the abjad alphabet, though it does not match it exactly, and the choice of particular jj 




45 Welch, “al-ICur'an,” 5:412-14. 

46 Welch, “al-Kur'Bn,” 5:414. 

47 A. Jones, “The mystical letters of the Qur’an,” SI 16,1962, (5-11) 6-7. 

48 See D.J. Stewart, “Saj' in the Qur'an: Prosody and Structure.” 

49 K. Massey, “A new investigation into the ‘mystery letters’ of the Quran,” Ai 
497-501. 
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letters seems also to be related directly to the structure of the abjad alphabet. It is 
interesting to note that none of the six final letters of the Arabic alphabet, termed 
i rawafid-th, kh, dh, d, z, gh or thakhidh dazagh according to the abjad system - 

- occur among the mysterious letters. The probability of this happening by chance 
sis 22/28 = 11/14 = 0.786 to the 76th power, where 76 is the total number of 
jiihdividual muqatta 'at. The result is 1.1 x Hr*, i.e. a chance of 11 in one billion. 

j: Such a regular series of omissions may have occurred for three possible reasons. It 

- may be the consequence of a seemingly arbitrary physical rule - the mysterious 
letters include no letters with dots. There is an apparent exception to this rule, the 
occurrences of yd ’ in Q 19:1: kafhaya 'ayn sad and Q 3(>:1: yd sin. Welch has 
Suggested a similar rule as follows: “Another striking fact that must be more than 
’ coincidental is that the mysterious letters represent every consonantal form in Arabic, 
while no form occurs for more than one letter.” 50 Alternatively, the letters may be 
' intended to represent an archaic version of the Arabic alphabet that did not distin- 
guish the six extra letters that appear at the end of the abjad alphabet (the rawadif). 

T.This would be consonant with an aspect of Quranic style that is often overlooked - 
life language already sounded archaic to the original audience, something that may be 
.’implied by the reported characterization of the Qur’an as asatir al-awwalin “myths/ 
stories of the ancients/forefothers” (Q 6:25; 8:31; 16:24; 23:83; 25:5; 27:68; 46:17; 

'• (58:15; 83:13). It is also possible that the letters are meant to represent the Hebrew or 
’ Aramaic alphabet, which follow the abjad order but do not contain the six rawadif 
rather than the Arabic alphabet per se. 51 The use of other languages occurs frequently 
s in the assertion of mantic or magical authority in other texts and traditions, as is the 
tease with the Greek verses of the Sibylline books of the Romans, the Chaldean 
fpracles of later times, the Aramaic phrases in Islamic magical texts, or the Latin 
; spells of witches and wizards in medieval Europe. The magical phrase Abracadabra, 
for example, is held to derive from the Aramaic 'avra ke davra “there has come to 
pass what was spoken.” Similarly, hocus pocus most likely is a parody of the Roman 
; Catholic liturgy of the eucharist, which contains the phrase Hoc est corpus “this is the 
■body” or Hoc est enim corpus meum, “this is my very body,” which occurs at the 
exact point of transubstantiation. In any case, the mysterious letters are evidently 
intended to represent a distinctive or archaic alphabet associated with a scripture that 
is closely tied to the Biblical tradition, exists on a supernatural plane, and serves as 
the ultimate source for the revelations of the Qur’ an. 

Out of 44 letters added to one letter or more (that is, omitting the single letters 
n, j, and q, and only considering those letters added after the first letter has been 

50 Welch, “al-Kur'Sn," 5:414. 

1 51 Otto Loth suggested a connection between the mysterious letters and Jewish models already in 
1881, but he seems to have had in mind the mystical and numerological uses of the letters in Jewish 
jj j- Kabbalism and not, as suggested here, that the alphabet was itself meant to represent Hebrew letters. 
S; O. Loth, ‘Tabaris Korankommentar,” ZDMG 35, 1888, (588-628) 603-4. The other main differ- 
% ence between the Hebrew alphabet and the Arabic abjad alphabet has to do with the placement of 
* ' sin (s). It occurs in the Arabic abjad sequence in the place corresponding in the Hebrew sequence to 
that of samech, a Hebrew letter that has no immediate Arabic counterpart; and the place of Arabic 
■ shin is occupied in the Hebrew sequence by one sign that represents both sin and shin. 
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set, in order to form a sequence of two or more letters), only five are misplaced 
•according to the abjad order of the alphabet, or 11.4 percent of the cases. One 
might design a different arrangement of the letters in order to produce fewer 
exceptions - by placing k and t earlier in the alphabet, for example. However, s 
would remain a problem, as s occurs before m in tsm and after m in hm sq. As 
Massey suggests, one might get out of this predicament by treating hm ’sq as two 
separate sequences. There is some reason to suggest this, as they are written in the 
Qur’an as two separate “words,” in contrast to khy Is, which is written as one. If 
one separates the sequences, then an order can be devised that gets rid of all 
• exceptions, such as the following: 

abjd tk hwz by 'sq Imn f$ rsht 

It is also worth looking at the letters that occur as mysterious letters in relation to 
lithe abjad sequence. 

Letters of Abjad that occur as mysterious letters (in bold) 

\ a[bjd] h[wz] bty klmn s' [f]s qr[sht] (thkhdhj [J?gh] 

This distribution suggests that the choice of letters for use as the mysterious letters 
is not random and that it may have something to do with the abjad alphabet The 
‘ omission of the last six letters, the fact that all the letters in bty and klmn appear, 
while only the initial letters of abjd and hwz appear, seems too orderly to be a 
coincidence and suggests that the placement of the letters in this alphabet has 
: something to do with their being chosen. Even though the overall sequence of 
letters that the various combinations of mysterious letters determine does not 
: match the abjad order exactly, it suggests that these letters are meant to represent 
the alphabet, just as abjad does in Arabic or Hebrew, and just as ABC does in 
gEnglish, but in a more complex and, yes, mysterious fashion, 
i The repeated occurrence of the mysterious letters in conjunction with refer¬ 
ences to the scripture corroborates and adds to the idea that they represent the 
alphabet: they also represent sacred writing in general and therefore symbolize 
Scripture. While many investigators have observed that the mysterious letters are 
I followed immediately by references to the scripture, only a few have argued that 
the letters represent the alphabet per se and so symbolize sacred writing. 53 If their 
insights are valid, one may thus see in the Qur’an a transition from oral, oracular 
forms to the written form of a sacred book. Whereas the oaths do not in general 
imply a connection with a sacred text, the mysterious letters do. 












This idea may throw light on another puzzling feature of the Qur’anic text It 
well known that the Qur’an refers to itself as a book or scripture, when, according 
to Islamic tradition, it was revealed in short sections, not set in writing imme 
ately, and not fixed in a written corpus until after the Prophet’s death. The terms, 
“the Book” and “the Qur’an” cannot refer to a physical, tangible codex, but rather, 
to a text that is not tangible or immediately accessible and exists on another plane. 
The revelations related to the Prophet are quotations or messages from this in; 
cessible book, while the whole remains out of the reach of the audience and e\ 
the Prophet himself. This supposition is corroborated by references in the Qur’ait 
to a “preserved tablet” (lawh mahfuz) or “the Mother” - (perhaps “Ultimate: 
Source”) - of the Book” (amm al-kitab ) ostensibly existing in the celestial realm 
and not on Earth (Q 85:22; 43:3). It also helps explain the puzzling references to 
the text of the Qur’an that use the far demonstratives dhalika (m.s.) “that” and 
tilka (f.s.) “those” in addition to the near demonstratives hddha “this” and hadhih 
“these.” 54 In many of the passages in which the far demonstratives occur, they; 
preceded immediately by the mysterious letters as well. 

alifii lam mim * dhalika l-kitabu Id rayba fihi hudan li-l-muttaqin (2:1—2) 

“A.L.M. * “That is the Book of which there is no doubt, a guidance for the 

God-fearing.” -.'.'.jj 

alif lam ra tilka ayatu l-lcitabi 1-hakJm (10:1) 

“A.L.R. Those are the verses of the wise Book.” 

alif lam ra tilka ayatu l-kitdbi l-mubin (12:1) 

“A.L.R. Those are the verses of the clear Book.” -\, s 


alif lam mim ra tilka ayatu l-kitab ... (13:1) 
“A.L.R. Those are the verses of the Book...” 


alif lam ra tilka ayatu l-kitabi wa-qur'anun rnubin (15:1) 
“A.L.R. Those are the verses of the Book and a clear Qur’a 


ta sin mim * tilka ayatu 1-kitabi l-mubin (26:1-2) 
“T.S.M. * Those are the verses of the clear Book.” 


ta sin tilka ayatu l-qur'dni wa-kitabun rnubin (27:1) 

“T.S. Those are the verses of the Qur’an and a clear Book.” 


tasin mim * tilka ayatu l-kitabu l-mubin (28:1-2) 
“T.S.M. * Those are the verses of the clear Book.” 
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, alif lam mim * tilka ayatu 1-kitabi l-liakim (31:2) 

s.,; “A.L.M. * Those are the verses of the wise Book.” 

r : In the early twentieth century, Pedersen had made the comparison between the 
Qur’an as a heavenly book and the Babylonian Tablets of Destiny, and Widengren 
■developed the idea that the Qur’an or the Book was a heavenly book further in the 
' ; 1950s. 55 The Qur’ an mentions “that Book” or refers to “those verses/signs” precisely 
jibecause it refers to the supernatural text that exists on another plane and not to a 
"physical codex that is within reach of the audience. The Qur’an exists on an altema- 
[tiye or supernatural plane which is only accessible through revelation, and the 
'mysterious letters are signs that represent sacred writing and therefore symbolize the 
scripture and its content. Madigan critizes Widengren and others on this and similar 

• points, showing that the Qur’an’s self-portrayal is much more complex and not 
(univalent 56 Nevertheless, the particular understanding of the Qur’ an as a Heavenly 

Book that may be accessed only through revelation captures one of the fundamental 
ideas found in the Qur’anic revelations. Furthermore, this view fits with and is 
§§| corroborated by the interpretation of the mysterious letters’ representative function 

• just presented above. Madigan did not make the connection between the mysterious 
letters and the concept of the heavenly book, for he endorsed Bellamy’s proposal 

n| that the mysterious letters are corrupt versions of the basmalah, seeing in them 
life: instead evidence of the limitations of early transcripts of the text. 57 One of the main 
traditional characterizations of the letters in Islamic exegesis, stressing that they are 
: signs the meaning of which is known only to God, is essentially correct, though one 
might state it differently. The mysterious letters are statements of mantic authority 
Ifindicating that the messages that follow them are veracious revelations .from a 
p ’ supernatural source. They do this by symbolizing sacred writing that derives from a 
Pi 1 , heavenly book and by extension the divine knowledge that is contained in that book 
if: and is accessible only through revelation. 

piParallels may be found in many oracular traditions for the intangible or inacces- 
|r, sible sacred book; they, like the Qur’an, seem to embody a transition from an oral 
|J| tradition to a written scripture. The Sibylline books of Rome, by legend, were 
If' three volumes that the King Tarquinius Superbus had purchased from the Sibyl of 
Kf: Cumae. She had first offered nine volumes for an exorbitant price, and burned 
*‘ ,; three when he refused, offering the remaining six for the-same price. When he 
§ refused once again, she burned three more volumes and offered the remaining 
three, still for the original price. Superbus finally gave in and purchased the 
iremaining three volumes. They were written in Greek and not Latin verse, only 


gfe;55 J. Pedersen, review of E. Meyer, Ursprung und Geschichte der Mormonen: mil Exkursen uber die 
■ Anfdnge des Islams unddes Christentums, Der Islam 5, 1914,110-15; G. Widengren, TheAscen- 
?-*; ‘ sion of the Apostle and the Heavenly Book (King and Saviour III), Uppsala: A.B. Lundequistska 
, Bokhandeln, 1950; idem, Muhammad, the Apostle of God, and His Ascension (King and Saviour 
g V), Uppsala: A.B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1955,115-61. 

‘■56 Madigan, The Qur ’an’s Self-Image, 6-8. 
i"57 Ibid., 40-43. 
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consulted in cases of pressing need, and kept in the Temple of Jupiter on the - 
Capitoline Hill under the control of a committee of two and later ten and then : 
fifteen men - the only ones allowed to see them. Legend had it that one of the 
® arIy overseers committed the error of copying parts of the books, and was there¬ 
fore subject to the ultimate punishment, being sown into a leather sack and thrown 
into the sea. In Sibylline and other Greek oracular traditions, individual poetic 
announcements were scratched verse by verse on oak, palm, or other leaves. 
Legends report that wind scattered the leaves so that the petitioners would then 
be at a loss as to the correct order of the verses and consequently the content of 
the message. Later, individual oracles were gathered into collections from which 
oracles were meted out by traveling chresmologues or oracle-mongers, often 
known as Bakis if male and Sibyl if female - originally the given names of specific 
ancient seers that later came to serve as generic labels. Many Greek city-states 
including Athens and Sparta, came to keep books of oracles in their archives, and 
die Spartan kings also kept a collection of Delphic oracles. 60 In all cases, the 
difficult access to these oracular texts served to enhance their authority. 

Perhaps most suggestive as a case for comparison with the Qur'an as an intan¬ 
gible scripture accessed through oracular revelation is provided by the Ifa divination 
system of the Yoruba people of Nigeria. In this complex system of divination under 
the auspices of Ifa, the god of wisdom, an Ifa priest manipulates 16 palm nuts or 
casts a divination chain with four half-nuts of &e opele tree attached to each side in 
order to indicate one of256 possible numerical combinations (16 x 16) The combi¬ 
nation arrived at indicates to the priest which of256 books, termed Odus, including 
16 principal Odus and 240 secondary Odus, to consult. The priests do not have 
copies of any of these Odus, but know them by memory, and there is in fact strong 
resistance to writing them down at all. The Odus are divided into chapters or poetic 
segments termed Eses, which range from four to 600 lines in length. The number of 
Uses in each Odu is not fixed and depends on the knowledge and experience of the 
individual pnestThe priest recites to the petitioner the Ese he sees as most appro¬ 
priate from the Odu indicated as the basis of his divination. 61 These “books” are in 
a sense parallel to the Qur'an before it was collected between two covers, and the 
Ese ? Me P ar ® t0 individuaI Suras. While the priest refers to the books as such, and 
recites parts of them m the course of the divination session, the books are never 
produced as tangible objects, and their texts are generally not written down. 

The idea of a sacred text that is inaccessible as a publicly circulated codex 
continued to be upheld in various genres of Islamic literature long after the mission 
of fte Prophet Muhammad. In the Shi'ite tradition a number of sacred texts held 
o be m the possession of the Imams supposedly contain esoteric, oracular 

58 Parke,' Sibyls and Sibylline Prophecy, 76-78, 190—215 

59 Ibid., 82-83. 

60 Fontenrose, The Delphic Oracle, 158-65. 

61 W.R. Bascom Ifa Divination: Communication between Gods and Men in West Africa 

^.nd.anatlmversily Press, 1969; W. Abimbola, Ifa: An Exposition of Ifa Lilera 
Corpus, Ibadan: Oxford University Press, 1976. 
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knowledge that cannot be revealed, or is only rarely revealed, to ordinary believers. 
Imami Shi'ite sources refer to as many as seven books revealed by God to one of 
the Imams, or to the Prophet’s daughter Fatima, and preserved by successive 
Imams as part of their inheritance. It is not cleat how many distinct books are 
envisaged in the tradition, as the titles are confused and several may refer to one 
and the same work. Perhaps the best known of these is the Jafr of ‘Alt, which 
supposedly had two volumes, one white and one red, and, like the other similar 
books, is held to have contained divine wisdom, including knowledge of past 
prophets, religious law, and future trials and events. 62 

Conclusion 

This investigation calls attention to a number of the textual features of the Qur’ Bn, 
some noted in literature to date and others not, that potentially resemble the 
conventions of literary forms belonging to pre-Islamic pagan Arabian religious 
tradition. Identifying these forms and explaining their conventions may help 
provide a more profound understanding of many Qur’anic passages that are 
puzzling when approached from the point of view of Jewish and Christian tradi¬ 
tion. Form-critical methods are particularly useful for addressing this material, 
since it is in many cases precisely these texts’ formal conventions that seem at the 
outset so odd, unfamiliar, and resistant to interpretation. While some scholars 
investigating this material have claimed to find in the Ur-poetry of the Semites the 
common source from which many disparate traditions arose, 63 the point here is not 
that there was a genetic link between pre-Islamic and earlier forms, whether Greek 
or ancient Near Eastern, although many common features of texts may indeed 
have been assimilated from other sources through cultural borrowing. 64 Rather, 
examining parallel oracular traditions may throw light on conventional aspects of 
oracular passages in the Qur’an and explain features of the text that have puzzled 
scholars to date. Just as (he pre-Islamic pilgrimage and the myths of Hud and ‘Ad, 
Salih and Thamud, and Shu‘ ayb and Midian have been integrated into the Qur’ an 
by reinterpretation within a monotheist. Biblical framework, so too has the pre- 
Islamic oracular material been integrated into the Qur’an by passing through a 
monotheistic, Biblical filter. The pre-Islamic divine with a familiar daemon is 
recast as a prophet to whom the angel Gabriel relays divine revelations. Omens 
that in the pagan tradition would have referred to trade, travel, warfare, alliances, 


62 Mohammad AH Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide in Early Shi'ism: The Sources of 
Esotericism in Islam, (tans. D. Straight, Albany: State University of New York Press, 1994,73-75. 

63 D. H. Mflller, Die Propheten in ihrer urspriinglichen Form. 

64 Parke makes the following comment regarding the possibility of connecting Sibylline oracles with 
the Ancient Near East: ‘The conclusion to be drawn is that though ecstatic prophecy in the Near 
East exhibits some interesting features which can be compared with the Sibylline oracles, there is 
no overall likeness at any period or place which would impel a belief in the Sibyl’s derivation from 
the Orient.” Parke, Sibyls, 219-20. One might make a similar statement regarding the Qur’anic 
material’s relationship to both Greek and Ancient Near Eastern material. 
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and so on, are replaced with predictions of the Day of Resurrection and the Day of 
Judgment. While the soothsayer’s pronouncements derived from the Unseen 
directly by inspiration, or through the mediation of a familiar spirit, the Prophet’s 
revelations derived from a celestial book, a scripture that was intangible and i 
existed on a higher plane. A broad, comparative perspective suggests that the : 
Qur’ an, and the Prophet Muhammad’s mission itself, may be profitably viewed as i 
representing a particular stage in religious development, that of transition between : 
an oracular and a prophetic moment. 


13 Does the Qur’an deny or assert 
Jesus’s crucifixion and death? 1 

Suleiman A. Mourad 


The issue of Jesus’s crucifixion and death in the Qur’an has been extensively exam- 
■ ined in modem scholarship, primarily by scholars concerned with religious dialogue 
: or polemics. 2 One reason for this interest is the perception that the Qur’an refutes the 
crucifixion and death of Jesus; this perception, which is often tied to a pair of verses 
(Q 4:157-58), places Islam’s scripture in direct opposition to the foundational 
doctrine of the Christian faith. Yet although Muslim scholars have overwhelmingly 
rejected the cmcifixion of Jesus, they are divided regarding the reality of his death. 

: The possibility that Jesus actually died and was resurrected from death was argued 
;by a number of leading early Muslim exegetes, and became an essential view within 
the tradition. 3 This shows that, on the one hand, the way the Qur’an addresses the 
cmcifixion/death narrative allows for conflicting interpretations, and, on the other 
: hand, that what is perceived as the standard position in Islam is favored in some 
modem Muslim and non-Muslim circles because it is rooted in Christian-Muslim 
• polemics; this position is often used in an attempt to legitimize one’s own religion 
or prove the other religion wrong. 4 In this chapter, I offer some reflections on the 


1 This paper was presented at The Qur 'an in Its Historical Context conference, held at the University 
of Notre Dame (April 19-21,2009). I want to thank my friend Gabriel S. Reynolds for his generous 
invitation for me to take part in this conference. An earlier draft was presented at a symposium held 
at Middlebury College (January 17-19, 2008), entitled Engaging Passions: The Death of Jesus 
and Its Legacies-, I want to thank my former colleague and friend Oliver Larry Yarbrough for his 
generous invitation for me to take part in the symposium. 

2 Gabriel S. Reynolds covers some of the same material in his recent article “The Muslim Jesus: 
Dead or alive?” BSOAS 72, 2009,237-58. For examples, see E.E. Elder, ‘The crucifixion in the 
Koran,” Muslim World 13,1923,242-58; H. Michaud, Jesus selon le Coran, Neuchatel: Delachaux 
et Niestle, 1960, 59-71; G. Parrinder, Jesus in the Qur 'an. New York: Oxford University Press, 

■_ 1977,105-21; M.M. Ayoub, “Towards an Islamic Christology, 2: The death of Jesus - reality or 

illusion?” The Muslim World 70, 1980, 91-121; G. Rizzardi, II problema della cristologia 
coranica, Milano: Istituto Propaganda Libraria, 1982, 141-43; N. Geagea, Mary in the Koran: A 
Meeting Point between Christianity and Islam, trans. L.T. Fares, New York: Philosophical Library, 
1984,107-8; and A.H. Mathias Zahniser, “The forms of Tawaffa in the Qur'an: A contribution to 
Christian-Muslim dialogue,” Muslim World 79, 1989, 14-24. 

Z : 3 See, for example, the discussion in N. Robinson, Christ in Islam and Christianity, Albany: SUNY 

. Press, 1991,117-26. 

; 4 I am not arguing here that the Qur’an is not a polemical text. 
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crucifixion/death narrative in an attempt to show that the denial in the Qur'an is not 
directed .to its reality, but rather to its theological implications. My investigation 
focuses principally on Qur’anic textual evidence, with the conviction that the study 
and understanding of the Qur’an must assume the unity of the text. 5 

It is well known that the Qur’an is a very complicated text in terms of its 
language, a fact attested by the degree of disagreement among exegetes as to the 
proper interpretation of most of its verses. At times the ambiguity of the language 
has left the exegete utterly helpless, as when the notorious Egyptian Islamic funda- ; 
mentalist Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966) addresses the death and resurrection of Jesus: 

As for how his death occurred and how he was raised to Paradise, these are; 
incomprehensible issues; they pertain to the category of the ambiguous: 
Qur’anic verses whose proper meaning is known only to God. There is no 
benefit from pursuing them, be it for dogmatic or legal purposes. Those who 
pursue them and turn them into a controversy end up in hypocrisy, confusion] 
and complication, without ever getting to the absolute truth or satisfaction 
about something that should after all be deferred to God’s knowledge. 6 

Qutb adds in another instance that “the Qur’an does not offer details regarding the 
raising up” of Jesus, “whether it occurred in body and soul while still alive, or 
only in soul after his death.” 7 He also comments that “God brought.upon Jesus’;' 
death, and then lifted him up to Himself; some say that he is alive with God,. 
which, as I see, should not be a cause of confusion, for God could have brought ; 
death upon him in earthly life, but he is alive with God, like the martyrs who die 
on earth but are alive with God. As for their way of life with Him, we have no 
knowledge about it, and likewise the way of life of Jesus.” 8 

It is clear that the complexity of the Qur’anic language and syntax, as well as 
the theological implications of taking sides in this debate, given the diversity of; 
Muslim opinions on the issue, convinced Qutb to caution the Muslims against 
making any speculations about the details of Jesus’s death. He makes these 
comments in connection with verses 3:55,4:157-58, and 5:117: 

Remember when God said: “O Jesus, I shall cause you to die ( mutawaffika ) 
and make you ascend to Me. I shall purify you from those who blas¬ 
phemed ...” (Q 3:55). 

[A]nd their saying: “It is we who killed the Christ Jesus son of Mary, the 
messenger of God” - they killed him not, nor did they crucify him, but so it ’ 


5 See W. Saleh, “The etymological fallacy and Quranic Studies: Muhammad, paradise, and Late 
Antiquity,” in A. Neuwirth et al. (eds), The Qur'an in Context: Historical and Literary Investiga¬ 
tions into the Qur 'anic Milieu, Leiden: Brill, 2009, 649-98. 

6 Sayyid Qutb, FIzilal al-qur ’an, Cairo: Dar al-Shuruq, 1992,1:403. 

7 Qutb, FT zilal al-qur 'an, 2:802. 

8 Ibid., 2:1001. 
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was made to appear to them (shubbiha la-hum ). Those who disputed 
concerning him (fihi) are in doubt over the matter; they have no knowledge 
thereof but only follow conjecture. Assuredly (yaqinan) they killed him not, 
] but God raised him up to Him; and God is Almighty, All-Wise (Q 
] 4:157-58). 

I was a witness to them while I lived among them. But when You caused me 
to die ( tawaffaytam ), it was You Who kept watch over them. You are a 
witness over all things (Q 5:117). 9 

In verse 3:55, the difficulty is the combination of the phrases “ mutawaffika ” and 
“make you ascend to Me,” as witnessed by the debate in Islamic scholarship 
regarding their meaning. 10 The exegetes offer various explanations for them; 
according to some, the Qur’an means that God caused sleep to overcome Jesus 
“and then raised him up to Himself - hence mutawaffika means “overcome by 
sleep.” Others argue that both phrases refer to removing Jesus from this world to 
the next world without death. According to a third view, mutawaffika implies the 
future death of Jesus, and the words in verse 3:55 and their implications should 
■ hot.be understood to follow a proper chronological sequence; hence, God will first 
raise Jesus up to Paradise, and then He will bring him down to earth in the future, 
when he will die. According to a fourth view, however, the expressions refer to 
sthe physical death of Jesus and his subsequent resurrection from death by God, 
both events having occurred in the past. 11 

The promoters of the first three positions articulated them in light of their belief 
that God would not or could not have let Jesus be" killed, by his enemies; the 
context of verses 4:157-58 indicates that the claim to have crucified and killed 
Jesus was made by a Jewish group (although it is not certain whether this refers to 
the time of Jesus or to a Jewish group making those claims at the time of 
Muhammad). 12 Therefore, in their efforts to explain away any possibility that God 


9 Translation of the Qur’an is based on T. Khalidi, The Qur 'an. New York: Penguin Group, 2008.1 
have inserted the Arabic text in order to point to problematic language or important issues. 

. 10 See the survey of Muslim exegetical sources in B.T. Lawson, “The crucifixion of Jesus in the 
Qur’an and Quranic commentary: A historical survey,” Bulletin of Henry Martyn Institute of 
Islamic Studies 10, 1991, 2, 34-62, and 10, 1991, 3, 6-40; and idem, The Crucifixion and the 
Qur ’an: A Study in the History of Muslim Thought, Oxford: Oneworld, 2009. 

11 For these views and their promoters, see, for example: Tabari (d. 310/922), Jami' al-bayan ft 
ta'wtl al-Qur’an, ed. Muhammad Baydun, Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-’llmiyya, 1992, 3:288-90; 
JishumT (d. 494/1101), al-Tahdhtbfttafsir al-Qur'an (Ms. Ambrosiana Library/Milan, F184), f. 
40a; and al-RazT (d. 606/1210), al-Tafstr al-kabtr, ed. Ibrahim Shams al-DTn and Alimad Shams 
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did not come to the rescue of Jesus, some Muslim exegetes maintained that God 
indeed prevented Jesus’s death by interfering and lifting him up to Paradise. 
Moreover, the view that Jesus was removed from this world without physical ;! 
death was justified on the basis of a prophetic hadith that speaks of the return of 
Jesus at the End of Days to kill the Antichrist, after which he will die and be 
buried by the Muslims. 13 Thus, there could not have been a past death, for no¬ 
human can die twice (since God creates humans, causes them to die, then resur¬ 
rects them; see Q 19:33). Jesus can die once, and his death is in the future. 

But the hadith in question belongs to anti-Christian polemical literature; it was 
supposedly uttered by Muhammad when a Christian delegation from Najran had 
an argument with him over the crucifixion of Jesus. 14 The Prophet refuted them by 
pointing to the future return of Jesus. But clearly the alleged circumstances of this: 
hadith do not match the language of verses 4:157-58, the only place in the Qur'an: 
where the issue of Jesus’s crucifixion is raised. Again, it is evident in these verses, 
as well as in the preceding ones, that the group which boasts about crucifying and 
killing Jesus is Jewish; at least the Qur’anic reference is made to a Jewish group. 15 
It is impossible, therefore, to connect verses 4:157-58 with a discussion between; 
Muhammad and a Christian group; that would necessitate that such a Christian: 
group identify themselves as “the killers of Jesus.” M 

The adherents of the fourth view also maintain that God only rescued Jesus!; 
from crucifixion. Jesus died, but he did not die on the cross. Their interpretation is 
based on the common meaning of the expression “mutawaffika” (cause to die) and 
they hold that Jesus could only have ascended to heaven if he had first died and 
been resurrected. Yet they disagreed as to the nature of that resurrection: whether/ 
only in soul or both in soul and body. 

There is, however, complete agreement in the denial of the crucifixion as occur-j 
ring to Jesus, although Muslim exegetes have offered differing explanations of 
what actually happened. The most popular view is that God made someone else ! 
look like Jesus, and it was that person who was crucified (again, there is disagree- ; 
ment on the person’s identity). Another, less popular explanation is that one of 
Jesus’s disciples volunteered to be crucified in his place (and was transformed to 
look like Jesus). 16 But even the most popular view had its share of problems,: 
because according to some exegetes its theological implications were not tenable.; 


13 Examples of this eschatological hadith as well as other narratives, attributed to the Prophet.:: 
Muhammad and his companions, about Jesus’s career at the End of Days are listed by Ibn ' Asakir S; 
in his biography of Jesus. See S.A. Mourad, Sirat al-sayid al-maslh li-Ibn 'Asakir , Amman: Dar 
al-Shuruq, 1996,230-84 (nos. 282-364). 

14 See, for example, Tabari, Jami' al-bayan, 3:290. This episode is also reported on the authority of j 
Ibn Ishaq in Ibn Hisham, at-STra al-nabawiyya, ed. Ibrahim al-Saqqa et al., Beirut: D3r al-Khayr, 
1990, 2:162-70; idem, The Life of Muhammad: A Translation of Ibn Ishaq's Sirat Rasul Allah, 
trans. A. Guillaume, Lahore: Oxford University Press, 1967,270-77. 

15 The Qur'anic term used is ahl al-kitab (People of the Book), which in the context of the verses 

could only mean the Israelites/Jews. ; 

16 For a range of these views, see Tabari, Jami' al-bayan, 4:351-55; and RazT, al-Tafsir al-kabTr, 
11:79-81. 
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The philosopher al-RazT (d. 606/1210), for example, in his exegesis of the Qur’ an 
rejects the possibility that God could have made someone else look like Jesus, for 
'That would inevitably lead to doubting the certainty of everything, including faith, 
Tor how can we be certain of anything if its reality can be different from its 
apparent manifestation? 17 

f. Returning to verses 4:157-58, it is notable that the emphasis throughout is on 
denying the claim that Jesus was killed, which is restated at the outset: “ and their 
-saying: 'It is we who killed the Christ Jesus son ofMary, the messenger of God. ’ ” 
This is followed by the denial of both the killing and the crucifying of Jesus: "they 
fkilled him not, nor did they crucify him .” The pair “kiU/crucify” (qatl/falb) occurs 
twice together in the Qur’an: the first instance is here in verse 4:157; the second 
in verse 5:33, where it describes the fates of those who fight the Prophet 
Muhammad, which include being killed or crucified. Clearly, then, Qur’anic 
//crucifixion (?alb) means “death by crucifixion.” 

Following the denial that Jesus was killed comes the explanation “shubbiha 
la-hum.” This expression means that something was made to appear to them that 
essentially was not true. It does not necessarily mean that someone was made to 
' look like someone else, as it is commonly understood. The Qur’an uses deriva- 
! fives of the same root, sh-b-h, to indicate confusion and ambiguity, as in verse 3:7: 

: it is He Who sent down the Book upon you. In it are verses precise in meaning: 

these are the very heart of the Book. Others are ambiguous ( mutashabihat ). 
Those in whose heart is waywardness pursue what is ambiguous therein (ma 
tashdbaha minhu), seeking discord and seeking to unravel its interpretation. 
But none knows its interpretation save God. 

. it is obvious from Qur’anic usage that the meaning of “shubbiha la-hum ” is not 
. restricted to visual confusion. It can also be applied to something that, if accepted 
‘ in its literal aspect as true or correct, leads one into confusion and error. My view, 
then, is that shubbiha la-hum in verse 4:157 makes sense only if it refers either to 
The act (killing/crucifying) or to Jesus. It is absurd to assume that the expression 
indicates someone else who was made to look like Jesus and was crucified, for it 
clearly refers to someone or something that has already been mentioned in the 
verse, and here only the act (killing/crucifying) and Jesus are mentioned. And it is 
equally absurd to argue that Jesus was made to look like someone else. So we are 
left with two possible interpretations of shubbiha la-hum in this verse: the expres¬ 
sion either denies the actuality of the act or denies that Jesus died as a conse- 
quence of his crucifixion. 

i Verse 4:157 continues: "Those who disputed concerning him (fihi) are in doubt 
rover the matter; they have no knowledge thereof but only follow conjecture." Here 
too "fihr cannot be a reference to a person who was crucified in lieu of Jesus, for 
that actually makes the Qur’an deny that someone else was crucified in place of 


17 See Razi, al-Tafsir al-kabTr, 11:79. 
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Jesus. The only way that the rest of this part of verse 4:157 can be understood is 
as an added emphasis, namely that what appeared to them (those who claimed to 
have killed/crucified Jesus or those who believe that Jesus was killed/crucified) is 
a matter of false perception. This is all the more clear given what comes next. 

“Assuredly (yaqinan) they killed him not, but God raised him up to Him; and God } 
is Almighty, All-Wise The Qur’an is questioning the certainty (yaqinan) of 
Jesus’s death; there is no denial of the act of crucifixion here. This certainty is 
argued for on the basis of Jesus’s resurrection: “God raised him up to Him." In ;! 
other words, the import is that one might think Jesus was killed, but he was not, ] 
because he was resurrected from death, and he is alive with God. That is, for 
someone to be considered killed he must remain dead! Thus those who asserted ' 
that Jesus was killed by crucifixion, on the basis of what they saw, are indeed ,'j 
mistaken. 

So I suggest the following translation for verses 4:157-58: ®jf 

For their saying: “It is we who killed the Messiah Jesus son of Mary, the j 
messenger of God.” Nay, they did not kill him by crucifying him. They 
thought they did, and those who affirm that are uncertain; they have no ■ ' 
knowledge about it except by speculation. In certainty they did not kill him 
because God raised him from death up to Him. 

Further supporting this interpretation is the fact that the contrast of perception and ‘ 
certainty regarding someone being dead or alive is a theme that is raised several 
times in the Qur’an. In addition to verses 4:157—58, it can be found in verse 3:169: i! 

Do not imagine those killed in the path of God to be dead. Rather, they are 
alive with their Lord, enjoying his bounty. 

It cannot be argued that the Qur’an is saying that those who were killed fighting 
in the path of God did not die; the same case is also raised in verse 2:154. They >1 
did indeed die. But once they have been resurrected, it is no longer proper to refer | 
to them as dead. Clearly the Qur’an is cautioning against judging on the basis of ;■ 
apparent perceptions, which can be completely misleading; the misleading percep- | 
tion in this case is that someone is dead when he or she is alive in Paradise. It is 
evident, therefore, that verses 4:157—58 refute issues of apparent perception that 
are in reality false: those who think Jesus was killed by crucifixion are wrong, 
because he is alive in Paradise. 

It is worth noting that the Quranic expression shubbiha la-hum in relation to 
the crucifixion of Jesus cannot be a reference to the Docetic theology, as has been 
argued by some scholars. 18 Docetism holds that Jesus was made to appear to his 


e, Michaud, Jesus seion le Coran, 68-71; Rizzardi, IIproblema delta cristologia 
coranica, 143; and C. Schedl, Muhammad tmd Jesus: die christologisch relevanten Texte des 
Korans, Vienna: Herder, 1978,435-36. See also the discussion in Parrinder, Jesus in the Qur'an, V 
118-19; and Reynolds, “The Muslim Jesus,” 252-53. 
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^followers in a human form but in reality was an illusion; the Qur’anic Jesus is 
human in every form, however. References in Qur’anic exegesis to explanations 
j ..identifying the person who was crucified in place of Jesus are nothing more than 
; ■ attempts by Muslim scholars to explain verse 4:157 by drawing on Christian 
Ssources that were known to them. They do not reflect the Qur’an’s adoption of 
' Docetic or Gnostic theology regarding the nature of Jesus. 

The issue of Jesus’s death is raised in two other verses in the Qur’an. Besides 
verse 5:117, quoted earlier, it is referred to in verse 19:33, which reads, 

:j;Peace be upon me the day I was bom, the day I die ( amutu ), and the day I am 
- resurrected, alive'. 

Unlike the earlier verses, 19:33 does not draw the attention of Muslim exegetes, 

P even though it raises the issue of Jesus’s death; most do not make the connection 
| between the expression “ the day I die ” and the future coming of Jesus, although 
they tend to discuss the latter issue at length in connection with verse 3:55. 19 But 
;■ according to the early Muslim authority on monotheistic traditions Wahb b. 

_ Munabbih (d. ca. 110/728), here the Qur’an is quoting Jesus informing his disci- 
• pies that he is about to die and be resurrected. 20 Moreover, if one were to accept 
that the reference to Jesus’s death is intended as a reference to its future occur- 
p rence, then this should similarly apply to the case of John the Baptist, about whom 
the Qur’an similarly says in verse 19:15, 

r Peace be upon him the day he was bom, the day he dies (yamutu ), and the day 
| he is resurrected, alive! 

r Both verses use the imperfect tense with respect to the issue of death ( amutu / 
' yamutu); the first person singular in the verse referring to Jesus, and the third 
f person singular in the verse referring to John. If the Qur’an means that Jesus did 
P not yet die, then John too did not die and is likewise waiting to die sometime in 
i the future. But this is absurd. If John died in the past, then the imperfect tense does 

not refer to a future death; this is one of the many distinctive characteristics of 
Qur’anic parlance. 

|. One final point to add here is that verses 4:157-5 8 must be understood in their 
| own context. After all, one of the principal issues raised in the preceding verses, 
■ which are the direct context for the two verses in question, is the Qur’ anic accusa- 
1 tion in verse 4:155 against the Israelites/Jews for “ renouncing their covenant ,” 
and “killing prophets unjustly.” If Jesus did not die on the cross, then this accusa- 
tion, which is presented as one of several transgressions against God actually 
committed by the Israelites/Jews, is oddly placed, especially given that the 
fli|P i V example of Jesus’s death is the only death of a prophet discussed following the 
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accusation. The context of verses 4:157-58 therefore shows that the Qur’an is not 
denying the. actuality of the crucifixion and death of Jesus, but rather engaging ’ 
their implications. ! T§ 

Conclusion 

Reading verses 4:157-58 in light of their immediate context as well as verses .. 
3:55, 5:117 and 19:33 leads us to the conclusion that the Qur'an affirms Jesus’s 
death on the cross, followed by his resurrection. Indeed, stories about and refer- - 
ences to Jesus’s physical death as an event that occurred in the past are found 
throughout Islamic scholarship, even in works by authors who affirmed otherwise. . 
For instance, the chronicler and exegete Taban (d. 310/922) relates in his History 
that a group of people from Medina say that Jesus’s grave is located on top of , 
al-Jamma’ mountain, south of Medina; strangely, this story dates Jesus’s time on ■ 
earth to the period when the Persians ruled western Arabia (fourth century BCE) 
since, as the story indicates, Jesus’s tomb inscriptions were in old Persian. 21 But 
irrespective of its apparent anachronicity, it is clear that 1) Taban obviously ; 
believes that Jesus did not die, as is attested in his exegesis of the Qur’an, 22 and i 
2) the report is not related on the authority of Christians or converts from Christi¬ 
anity, or for that matter the authority of Jews, but rather on the authority of a || 
Muslim - a certain Ibn Sulaym al-Ansan al-ZuraqT - who must have lived in. 
Medina shortly after the time of Muhammad. In another instance, the Syrian 
mystic al-Nabulusi (d. 1143/1731), contrasting al-mawt al-ikhtiyari (facing death 
willingly) and al-mawt al-idfirarT (being taken by death), uses the example of 
Jesus as someone who readily gave himself to death. 23 I 

I am not, however, arguing that most Muslims, especially exegetes, were 
incompetent, and that they could not determine the meaning of verses 4:157-58.1 i 
am not suggesting either that the text is simple. In my view, the reason this text ‘ 
has been misconstrued, despite the best efforts of scholars, is that the set of 
assumptions that were brought to bear on such issues in the Qur’an made it inevi¬ 
table that the meaning would be missed. The Qur’an reflects the insistence of the 
early Muhammad movement that the crucifixion of Jesus does not represent a ; 
defeat of God. In other words, this movement could not accept, as a matter of 
basic belief, that Jesus’s career ended on the cross, with God unable to intervene. : 
For what would that mean about God’s commitment to protecting them? Thus 
they argue that God was the ultimate victor because He could do something those 
who crucified Jesus could not: He could annul Jesus’s death by resurrecting him. v: 


21 The tomb inscriptions read: “This is the grave of Jesus son of Mary, the messenger of God to the people ; 
of this land.” See Tabari, Ta 'rikh al-rusul v/a-l-muluk, ed. M.J. De Goeje et al., Leiden: Brill, 187?- 
1901, 1:738-39; trans.: The History of al-Tabari, vol. 4, trans. M. Perlmann, Albany: SUNY Press, 
1987,4:123-24. There is no doubt that, given what we know, this story is to be treated as a complete , j 
myth, with no historical basis whatsoever. 

22 Al-Tabari, Jami * al-bayan, 3:289. 

23 Al-NabulusT, Risalat al-tawhid, ed. Muhammad ShTkhanT, Damascus: Dar Qutayba, 1999, 111. 
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But the issue was so complicated that it was left at that level without further 
llspeculation or explanation. It was ; later Muslim exegetes who developed the 
theology of God’s obligation to protect his prophets to the extent that there was no 
| room in it for the acceptance of Jesus’s dying on the cross. Hence God must have 
intervened to rescue him prior to that. The stories that describe God’s intervention 
in the plot of the Israelites to kill Jesus, and describe who was made to be crucified 
Tin Jesus’s place, merely reflect efforts on the part of these exegetes to come up 
with acceptable responses to a challenging issue. The stories that later exegetes 
and traditionalists report are theological speculations that make use of a large 
variety of known and conflicting narratives within the Christian tradition that 
deny the crucifixion of Jesus. After all, the Muslims were not the first, or the only, 

: : group to be puzzled by the theological implications of Jesus’s crucifixion and 
death. That several early Christian groups (e.g. Gnostics) could not tolerate the 
reality of Jesus’s crucifixion is a case in point: their belief could not stand if his 
crucifixion were not absolutely rejected. Indeed, one cannot emphasize enough 
that Christianity ultimately emerged out of the attempts to make sense of the 
crucifixion and death of Jesus. 

Finally it is important to note that the use of verses 4:157-58 in anti-Christian 
polemics constrained the way Muslim scholars could interpret them. Once these 
verses were situated in polemic, their function became essentially to point to the 
/.error of Christian belief regarding the crucifixion of Jesus, and thus Muslim 
. exegetes, operating within the parameters of the polemical contextualization of 
. ' these verses, were simply unable to come to a different reading. 




m 




14 Early Christian Arabic texts 

Evidence for non-'Uthmanic Qur’an 
codices, or early approaches to 
the Qur’an ? 1 


According to normative Islamic tradition, even though God’s speech - God’s 
word - is not constrained to the mushaf (the ink and paper of the individual Qur’ ah; 
codices), or even to the discrete revelations to Muhammad, the text of the Arabic 
Qur'an - as opposed to earlier scriptures - is understood to preserve an uncor¬ 
rupted form of revelation. This claim, however, has a number of nuances: it is not 
the vocalized (i.e. the consonantal Arabic containing the distinguishing “a”, “j” or 
vowel markers), nor even the fully elaborated consonantal script (in which, 
for example, “f>”, “f/i”, and “y" are distinguished by the placement and: 

number of dots above or below the basic letter form), but the base form of the 
Arabic script ( rasm ), with an accepted variety of reading traditions (qira 'at), as 
collected, codified and distributed by the third caliph, ‘Uthman, that preserves the 
message revealed to Muhammad through the agency of the angel Gabriel. While f 
the orthography of, and discrepancies in, early Qur’an manuscripts have been the A 
subject of scholarly examination, 2 Alan Jones (among others) has argued convinc- % 
ingly 3 that the earliest written forms of the Qur’an served as an aide memoire for : 
reciters of an already-memorized text; it was only when non-Arabic speakers f 
came under Arab rule, and began to adopt Islam, that the highly elaborated 
form of the text (with all vowels and consonants clearly delineated) became | 
necessary. 

Although the so-called “'Uthmanic codex” is now understood to preserve the 
inimitable Word of God as revealed to the Prophet Muhammad, should contempo- 
rary approaches to the Qur’an be taken as representative of those of the early 
Muslim community? As, for much of the first five centuries after the death of the | 
Prophet, Christians were a significant demographic in much of the Arabic-speaking, 


or example, G. Puin’s work on the Qur’an manuscript cache uncovered in §an‘a’, and D. Power’ 
iscussion of the term “kalala" in Q 4:12, 176. See the EQ article of F. Deroche, “Manuscripts c 
te Qur'an," 3:254-75, and D. Powers’ “Inheritance," 2:518-26, for an introductory overview o 


3 See his EQ article “Orality and writing in Arabia,” 3:587-93. 
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Muslim-ruled world, and as Christian Arabic texts would not have been subject to 
l the dictates of “normative” Islam, what might the various “approaches” to the 
Qur’an found in Christian Arabic texts tell us of the variety and nature of such 
§ trends within contemporaneous Muslim communities? 4 

The Christian Arabic texts under examination here 

Two Christian Arabic texts from the early Abbasid period are the focus of the 
■ current examination: a unique manuscript (Sinai Ar. 434) from the second/eigth to 
fourth/tenth centuries, attributed to an anonymous monk in Jerusalem, 5 and Ignace 
f Dick’s edition of Theodore Abu Qurra’s debate with Muslim notables in the 
V majlis of al-Ma’ mun (r. 198/813-218/833). 6 Despite the discrepancy in their tones 
and their estimations of “Islam,” they each have as a premise communication 
between Christians and Muslims, and they each demonstrate an intimate know- 
; ledge of, and interest in, Christianity and Islam, on the part of the interlocutors, 
i; both Christian and Muslim. 

I Approaching the Qur’an 7 

\ As with many pre-modem cultures, priority was given in Islamic tradition to 
M memorization and recitation, rather than the “reading” of a written text - a trend 
) , that continues today, in “Qur’an recitation contests” from the Arab heartlands 
if' of Islamic civilization to Southeast Asia. The Qur’anic allusions to dhikr may 
reflect awareness of this emphasis on recitation and recollection of sacred texts in 


4 For one example of the early interaction between Christian and Muslim theologians, see M. Cook, 
“The origins of kalam," BSOAS 43, 1980, 32-43, in whose opening sentence he asserts that it is 
“no secret” that “the dialectical technique of Muslim kalam is a borrowing from Christian 
theology.” Cook purports to bring to “the notice of Islamicists a Syriac theological text which 
provides a sustained and close parallel to the dialectical style” of an anti-Qadarite tract ascribed to 
al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Hanafiyya. 

5 R. Haddad, La Triniti divine chez les theologiens arabes 750-1050, Paris: Beauchesne, 1985,38, 
dates the text to 780 CE (cf. R. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as others saw it: A survey and evaluation of 
Christian, Jewish andZoroastrian writings on early Islam, Princeton: Darwin Press, 1997,504—5). 
A ninth-century date is suggested by M. Swanson, “Beyond prooftexting: Approaches to 
the Qur’an in some early Arabic Christian apologies,” The Muslim World 88, 1988, (297-319) 
301, n. 25. 

6 I. Dick (ed.), La dismission d’Abu Qurra avec les ulemas musulmans devant le calife al-Ma 'mun, 
Aleppo: n.p., 1999. Twenty-six manuscripts of the text, dating from the eighth/fourteenth to the 
thirteenth/nineteenth centuries, and in two recensions (Melkite and Jacobite), are known. For the 
manuscript history of the text and the larger genre of debate literature, see S. Griffith, “The monk 


5, 1993, (143-70) 
; the Qur'an: The 
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Judeo-Christian communities, 8 as does the following quotation from the anony¬ 
mous monk of Sinai Ar. 434: “whoever does not read the revealed books of God will 
put forth out of ignorance what he does not know; but, for the intelligent, reason-: 
able, cultured hafiz, he will understand because I did not bring any thin g from my 
own intellect ('aql), but rather from the books of God (kutub allah), my lord.” 9 
Here, “hafiz" indicates one who not only reads, but who has memorized - “preserved” 
- the sacred texts. While sources describe how, in the early Islamic period, both ‘AB 
and Mu'awiya ordered troops to go into battle with Qur’ans on their spears to avert. 
defeat 10 (akin to Christian fighting under the sign of the cross since at least the time 
of Constantine), eventually the doctrines of the Qur“ an’s inimitability and its “uncre¬ 
ated” nature would be elaborated, and upheld - even by caliphal edict. 11 And, much 
like classical Christian ceremony surrounding the consecrated host, the Eucharist, 
the Qur’anic mushaf -as the Word of God - would come to be handled with deep 
respect (for example, the Qur’an should always be placed above, not below, other 
texts, and should be handled only by those in a state of ritual purity). 12 

While the normative Islamic understandings of the inimitability of the Arabic 
Qur’an, and the “uncreatedness” of the Word of God, would generally accord a 
degree of respect both to the Qur’an and to those who handled it (reading, memo¬ 
rizing, reciting, transcribing, interpreting, etc.), Islamic tradition would also 
permit flexibility in interpretive categories. The Qur’an alludes to “clear” and 
“ambiguous” verses (e.g. Q 3:7), and “abrogated,” “forgotten” or “substituted” 
verses (e.g. Q 2:106; 16:101), but it is up to the Qur’anic reader to identify them. 13 


8 My thanks to S. Griffith for this distinction between later, Islamic usages of “ dhikr ” as “remem¬ 
brance” of the names of God, for example, and the possible Qur’anic use of the term as that which 
God sends down to Muhammad (Q 15:6,9) - but also Q 16:43 and 21:7 as referencing Christians and 
Jews who were charged with “preserving” their sacred texts; for a recent discussion of this concept, 
see K. Mohammed, “The identity of the Qur’an’s ahl al-dhikr," in A. Rippin and Kh. Mohammed 
(eds), Coming to Terms with the Qur 'an, Islamic Publications International, 2008,39-54. 

9 Sinai Ar. 434, ff. 174v-l 75r. 

10 'AIT at the Battle of the Camel; Mu’awiya at SiffTn; see M. Dakake, “SiffTn,” EQ, 5:1-2. 

11 As with the caliph al-Qadir bi-liah’s edict, proclaimed by his son, the caliph al-Qa’im bi-Amr Allah in 
430/1039. See Ibn al-JawzT, ai-Muntazam ft ta'rikh al-muiuk wa-l-umam. English translation in 
N. Calder, J. Mojaddedi and A. Rippin (eds and toms.), Classical Islam: A sourcebookofreligious litera¬ 
ture, London: Routledge, 2003,159-62. “Know that the word of God is not created. He has spoken and 
revealed it to His messenger through the voice of Gabriel after Gabriel had heard it from Him and then 
repeated it to Muhammad. Muhammad then repeated it to his companions and his companions repeated 
it to the community. The repetition of the word of God by created beings does not make it created because 
that speech is in its essence still the speech of God and it is uncreated. So, in every situation, repeated or 
memorized or written or heard, it remains that way. Anybody who says it is created in any way is an 
unbeliever whose blood may be shed after he has been called on to repent [and refused].” Ibid., 160-61. 

12 For further, discussion, see W. Graham, Beyond the Written Word: Oral Aspects of Scripture in 
the History of Religion, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987; idem and N. Kermani, 
“Recitation and aesthetic reception”, in J. McAuliffe (ed.). The Cambridge Companion to the 
Qur 'an, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006, 115-43. See also K. O’Connor, “Popular 
and talismanic uses of the Qur’ an,” EQ, 4:163-82; N. Aba Zayd, “Everyday life, Qur’an in,” EQ, 
2:80-98. 

13 On these themes, see Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd’s article in this collection. 
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The Qur’an also affirms fiat God’s eternal word is not to be understood as limited 
to the Arabic revelation to the prophet Muhammad. Rather, this Qur’an - the 
Arabic “recitation” or “reading” (a literal translation of “qur 'an") - confirms (and 
corrects) that which had come before, handed down by various communities (in 
the Qur’an itself, particularly mentioned in this context are the Jews and the 
Christians of the Children of Israel). 14 And, while the Arabic Qur’an came to be 
deemed inimitable (i 'jaz), uncreated ( qadim ) and free from corruption ( tahrif, 
tabdil, taghyTr), Islamic tradition would preserve accounts of the historical 
■ context 15 of the revelation of this Arabic “recitation” (in the “occasions of revela- 
: tion” asbab al-nuziil), as well as its later preservation by the early community, 

; particularly in the accounts of the collection and codification of the mushaf m the 
‘Uthmanic rasm. And, even with the eventual diffusion of the ‘Uthmanic rasm, a 
variety of accepted reading variants (qira 'at) thereof circulated. 

“Codices” of the Qur’an 

With the widespread printing of the Cairo Edition of 1924 (based on a single 
reading tradition), it is fairly easy today to find a “standard” Arabic Qur’ an in any 
part of the world. 16 But in what form was this text preserved in the early Islamic 
centuries, particularly before the solidification of the doctrines of its inimitability 
and uncreatedness, and by those familiar with Arabic? What were the understand¬ 
ings of the text that would be recited and venerated - and interpreted? 

The “purity” of the preservation of the record of the revelation in the ‘Uthmanic 
L rasm has not been uncontested, even in Islamic tradition 17 (accusations of omis- 
i sions from, but not additions to, the original revelation received by Muhammad 
' include the account of a domesticated animal eating the preserved text of the 
“stoning verse” in ‘A’isha’s house). 18 Christian texts from the Islamic world, as 
well as early Islamic historical narratives, have retained alternative accounts to that 
, which became the normative Islamic tradition of the revelation (e.g. the Christian 


14 On the Qur’anic notion of “scripture”, see D. Madigan, The Qur'an's self-image: Writing and 
authority in Islam's scripture, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001. 

15 Distinctions akin to that in Christian tradition between God the Son - the Word of God - as the 
second person of the Trinity and its incarnation in Jesus of Nazareth - and, eventually, the 
Christian memories of Jesus and their understandings of the Son of God and the Word of God in 
Christological and Trinitarian language. See, e.g. R. Bauckman’s God Crucified: Monotheism and 
Chrislology in the New Testament, Carlisle, Cumbria: Paternoster Press, 1998; Grand Rapids, 
MI: Eerdmans, 1999; J. Meier ,A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1991. 

16 See M. Albin, “Printing of the Qur'an,” EQ, 4:264-76; H Bobzin, “Translations of the Qur’an,” 
EQ, 5:340-58; F. Leemhuis, “Readings of the Qur’ an,” EQ, 4:353-63. 

17 Cf. e.g. H. Modanessi, “Early debates on the integrity of the Qur'an,” SI 77, 1993, 5-39. 

18 See M. Cook, The Koran. A Very Short Introduction, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000, 125. 
J. Burton (see his “Abrogation,” EQ, 1:11-19), argues that the collection of the normative text 
actually occurred during the life of the Prophet, unlike J. Wansbrough ( Quranic Studies, Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1977), who places the text and its accompanying traditions in the 
“sectarian milieu” of second/eighth-century Abbasid Baghdad. 
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BahTra accounts), 19 as well as of the collection and codification of the ‘Uthmanic 
codex. And although there are, to date.no confirmed extant copies of non-' Uthmanic 
codices, 20 the memory of 'Uthman’s suppression of alternative codices is preserved 
in the historical record, 21 perhaps as a precaution against the dangers of the “abso¬ 
lute” truth claims already inherent in monotheistic systems. 22 Much like the details i 
of many Christian heresies known to us only from the listings of heresiarchs (such 
as the Panarion of Epiphanius, c. 310-403 CE), the contents of the non-‘Uthmanic S 
codices are known through reports of later Islamic literature. As they would not : 
have been subject to the dictates of normative Islam, might Christian Arabic texts 
provide a heretofore under-explored source of information about approaches to the 
Qur’an, possibly including the continued circulation of non-‘Uthmanic codices (or 
alternative “readings” of the ‘Uthmanic rasm ), well into the Abbasid period? 


Early Christian Arabic texts and the Qur’an 

Christian Arabic texts that trace their provenance to al-Ma’mun’s reign (such as 
those of ‘Abd al-Masih al-Kindl 23 and Theodore Abu Qurra 24 ) are striking for the, I 
seemingly casual manner in which they deal with the Qur’an. Al-Ma’mun’s reign is : 
notable both for inter-confessional communications, 25 including the translation of : 
Greek (and other) works into Arabic, as well as the institution of the mifina, in which 
he required all public officials to profess the doctrine of the createdness of the Qur’an. -! 
Ultimately Ahmad b. Hanbal’s position against the createdness of the Qur’an would 
prevail in “normative” Islamic thought, 26 as would the idea that the Qur’an and the h 
prophetic sunna (rather than human logic alone) should suffice as guidance for the 
lives of later generations of Muslims. Still the position of the Mu'tazila, on the “creat¬ 
edness” of the Qur’an, as well as the use of human logic in discerning God’s will, 
would continue to inform later generations of Muslim scholars - as evidenced by 


ir 


19 See the recent comprehensive study of B. Roggema, The Legend of Sergius Bahira: Eastern - . 

Christian Apologetics and Apocalyptic in Response to Islam, Leiden: Brill, 2009. ! 

20 But cf. the argument of A. Mingana, “An ancient Syrian translation of the Kur'an exhibiting new 
verses and variants,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 9,1925, 188-235. 

21 Most famously the third/ninth-century account of‘Abd al-MasTl> al-Kindl, known in English trans¬ 

lation as ‘The apology of al-Kindi.” See N.A. Newman, The Early Christian-Muslim dialogue: A 
collection of documents from the first three Islamic centuries (632-900 AD), Hatfield, PA: Inter- j 
disciplinary Biblical Research Institute, 1993, 355-545. On alternative accounts from Islamic. 
tradition, see in particular C. Gilliot, “Creation of a fixed text,” EQ, 41-57. 2 

22 On “universalism” and monotheism, see the comments and note of J. Berkey, The Formation of. 

Islam: Religion and Society in the Near East, 600-1800, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2003,7-8. Jft 

23 See above, n. 21. ’ 

24 Whose debate with Muslim notables in the majlis of al-Ma'mun (in Dick’s edition) is one of the) 
texts discussed here. For bibliographic details see n. 6 above. 

25 On the significance of this theme, see S.H. Griffith, The Church in the Shadow of the Mosque m 
Christians and Muslims in the World of Islam, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2008, ch. 4.' 

26 See e.g. al-Tabari’s accounts of the “trial" of Ahmad b. Hanbal, C.E. Bosworth (trans.), The : 
History of al-Tabari, XXXII, Albany, NY: SONY Press, 1987,199-221. 
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caliphal edicts outlawing these very positions. 27 Similarly, laws would emerge 
bantling Christians from “teaching the Qur’an to their children” (although the exact 
; time of the establishment of these laws is unclear). 28 Might early Christian Arabic 
: > texts shed light on the reasons behind either or both of these prohibitions? 

In particular, might Christian Arab debate literature from al-Ma'mun’s reign 
provide evidence that the Mu'tazilite-influenced discussions “encouraged” by the 
mihna influenced the interpretation of (and approaches to) the Qur’an, not only on 
the question of its createdness, but also on the question of its transmission? ‘Abd 

- al-Masih al-Kindl, for example, provides a detailed and highly critical account of 
the formation of the ‘Uthmanic mttshaf, concluding: “You have read the Qur’an and 

■: know how the material has been put together and the text corrupted, a sure sign that 
; many hands had been busy on it, and that it has suffered additions and losses.” 29 To 
what extent might other Christian Arab texts provide evidence to support such 
V claims? For, alongside phrases that do match the codex known to us, and in addition 
to explicit polemics, appear paraphrasing of, or even misquotations from, the 
“‘Uthmanic codex” known today. What might we deduce/infer from these seem- 
ingly casual (or erroneous?) Christian Arabic handlings of the Qur’an? Are they 
indicative of either textual or reading variations on the ‘Uthmanic codex itself, or 
evidence for the persistent circulation of non-‘Uthmanic codices? Or, as is argued 
here, does the primary significance of these seeming variant textual attestations lie 

- in what they might tell us of the attitude towards the Qur’ an (in the ‘Uthmanic rasm, 

. or other codices) in the milieu in which Christians came to express themselves in 

Arabic? In particular, as evidenced by Christian Arabic discussions of the “books” 
fbf God, and their inclusion in this category of the Qur’an itself, might the very 
concept of “scripture” in early Arabophone Islamic society have been more flexible 
than in later Christian or Muslim circles? Rather than assuming that Christians 
' selectively read the sacred text of Islam to satisfy their own polemics, might Muslims 
themselves have been understanding the Qur’ an in a fashion more akin to traditional 
Christian approaches to the Bible (i.e. acknowledging the human element in the 
‘ preservation of the Word of God) that lent itself to a charitable Christian approach 
is|o the text - even deeming it, albeit in a “corrupted” form, “of God”? But, before 
delving into Christian Arabic handling of the sacred text of Islam, some discussion 
.of their uses of, and approaches to, their own scripture (the Bible) is in order. 


• One oft-repeated contrast between Christianity and Islam is the fixed - Arabic - 
‘‘canon” of the Qur’anic revelation, as compared to the widespread acceptance not 
only of numerous translations of the Bible, but the multiple forms in which the 


:28 Cf. e.g. B. Lewis, Islam from the Prophet Muhammad to the Capture of Con 
K : Harper Row, 1974, 1:235-6; 2:217-19. 

(29 Newman (ed.), “The Apology of al-Kindi,” 458; see 455-60 for al-Kindi’s c 
various versions of the Qur’an. 
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Bible was recognized to have circulated. For Christian sects have not agreed as to 
the contents of their sacred text and have accepted multiple translations of the 
Bible into the languages of every nation as equally sacred representations of the 
Word of God. As noted above, the normative Islamic understanding of the Qur’an 
is that one codex (the 'Uthmanic) preserves the revelation to Muhammad - and, 
while translations are permissible for accessing the meaning of the text, devo¬ 
tional recitation should only be done in Arabic, the language of the revelation. 30 
But, despite this traditional contrast of Christian and Muslim approaches to scrip¬ 
ture, the seeming conflation of biblical passages with no clear attribution in our 
two Christian Arabic texts is still surprising. 

For example, Abu Qurra relates that Christ had no need to pray because “the 
Prophet says that ‘all the angels and the kings of the earth and its governors will 
bow down to him, and obey him, for he rules over all and his rule will neither 
end nor will it pass away.’ ” 31 This resonates with Isaiah 9:6-7, Daniel 7:13—14, 
1 Peter 3:21-22, and Psalm .72:10—11, but it is not an exact Biblical quotation. 
Similarly, Abu Qurra’s discussion of the hardships of life under Islam appears to 
be a conflation of Hebrews 12:6 and Proverbs 3:11-12: “We, the people of the 
religion of Christianity, He put the lash of punishment upon us. That is a benefit 
for us, according to the reckoning of Solomon b. David: ‘Whom the lord loves, he 
puts to the test; He disciplines the men with whom He is well pleased.’ ” 32 Like¬ 
wise, the anonymous monk states that “Isaiah the prophet said that ‘the world will 
know God when the Messiah comes and the nations will be confused, believing in 
his coming’ ” - a paraphrase of Isaiah 9:6-7: 33 

These few passages are put forth merely as a caution that an inability precisely 
to locate a passage identified as Qur’anic by Christian Arab authors should not be 
taken as certain proof of (a) a careless quotation (intentional or otherwise) of the 
'Uthmanic rasm, or (b) the existence of alternative readings not preserved in the 
normative Islamic tradition, or even (c) a non-'Uthmanic codex (if the testimony, 
for example, of Theodore’s near contemporary, 'Abd al-Masih al-KindT, is an 
accurate indication of the continued circulation of non-‘Uthmanic codices). Thus, 
when there are similar difficulties in precisely locating Biblical and Qur’Snic 
passages (especially those whose supposed provenance is clearly indicated) found 
in Christian Arabic texts, might not we do well to focus on the seeming attitude, 
or approach, to “scripture” (“Word” and/or “book[s]” of God) on the part of Chris¬ 
tians (and Muslims) as they came to write in Arabic, rather than, or in addition to, 
the possible form(s) in which the Qur’an (or Bible) may have been circulating? 


30 Discussions of linguistic excellence have, of course, not been absent from Christian discourse, 
from Isidore of Seville (d. 636 CE) to the Apocalypse of Samuel of Qalamun. See my “ Lingua 
sacra? Some reflections on Christian discussions of fada 'll al-suryaniyya and I’jSz al-Qur'an" in 
J.P. Monferrer Sala (ed.), Eastern Crossroads: Essays on Medieval Christian Legacy, Piscataway, 
NJ: Gorgias Press, 2007, 61-82. 

31 Abu Qurra, 121. 

32 Ibid.,123. 

33 Sinai Ar. 434, f. I75r. 
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For, had these Christian authors been fastidious in their citation of the Bible, 
their seemingly “loose” handling of the Qur’an would likely indicate (a) disre¬ 
spect for the Islamic text or (b) citation from an alternative version to the one 
nitted to us today. As, however, the Christian authors (and/or their scribes) 
;emingly as lax in their citations of the Bible as in their citations of the 
in, speculations as to the form in which the sacred texts (Bible or Qur’an) 
known to our authors seem unlikely to yield certain results; these early 
Christian Arabic texts may, however, shed light on the approaches to “scripture.” 
In other words, if early Arabophone Christians handled the Qur’an with the same 
freedom with which they handled the Bible, might their writings suggest that 
the approach to scripture among both Christians and Muslims at the time was 
more flexible than is commonly understood? 

Qur’anic variants? 

While many of the scriptural references in these works are easily located, a few 
examples will give a sense of the types of “discrepancies” from the received 
‘Uthmanic rasm that can be found in Christian Arabic usage of the Qur’ an. 

a. Sinai Ar. 434, f. 177r, 11. 3-5 cites the Qur’anic report of the announcement to 
Zechariah of the glad tidings of a son with a conflated citation of Q 3:39 and 
19:7, 13: wa-qala l-Qur'anya Zakariyya innaAllaha mubashimtka bi-nabi- 
yyin mu$addiqin bi-kalimati llahi wa-huwa fi bafini ummihi taqiyyin wa-mina 
l-falifim 34 “And the Qur’an says: ‘O Zechariah, God is giving you the good 
news of a prophet [who will] confirm the Word of God while in his mother’s 
womb, pious, and among the righteous;’ ” Q 3:39 has instead “God gives you 
good news [with a verb, not an active participle], of John, confirming a word 
from [min] God, noble, pure, a prophet, from among the righteous”; Q 19:7 
has: “0 Zechariah, Verily We give you good news of a youth whose name will 
be John...”; The description above of John as “pious” is connected to Q 19:13. 

: b. Sinai Ar. 434, f. 176v, 11. 3-7 references the Qur’anic allusions (Q 51:24; 
15:51; 11:69-83) to Abraham’s guests as proof of the Triune nature of God 
- changing the twofold Qur’ anic salam to salam salam salam thus using the 
Qur’an to elaborate upon Christian usage of Genesis 18:2 as proof from the 
Torah of the Triune nature of God. 


c. Theodore and the anonymous monk include Quranic attestations to Jesus’s 
miracles, but paraphrase the Qur’anic wording: “and in the Qur’an is [mention 
of] reviving the dead, exorcising demons, curing the sick with a decisive 
command, without question... flight from a bird by blowing on it by power of 
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his divinity.” 35 Abu Quira: “Were he a man, one of Adam’s sons, he would not 
have worked the signs and wonders that he worked, enlivening the dead and -> 
other such things that it would take too long to put forth, with no helper nor < 
assistant. Rather, it was by way of an effective command and a resolute state- j 
ment. But he came to us as perfect man and perfect God”; cf. Q 5:110; 3:49). 36 I 
Rather than contesting the details of the miracles ascribed to Jesus by the Qur’ an 
(e.g. the enlivening of a clay bird, which is not found in the - canonical - Chris¬ 
tian accounts of Christ’s miracles), both Theodore and the anonymous monk, 
evoking the Quranic description of God’s creation of Jesus (God need only say 
“lain” - be - and things “become”; cf. e.g. Q 3:47), insist that it was not by the 
permission of God (cf. Q 5:110) that Jesus performed his miracles, but because 
he was the incarnation of the divine, creative, word (especially cited in support ' 
of this claim is Q 4:171), that Christ was able to perform his miracles. 

d. Theodore cites Q 108 and 111 almost-as if they had been read together: “If 
you knew the certain truth, you would know that your scripture is the one 

that is corrupted_Tell me, O Muslim, whether you speak a lie against your 

Lord in that He says, We have given you abundance [1], so pray to your 
Lord and slaughter [a sacrifice] [2]. The one who hates you is the one without 
offspring. [3]’ (Q 108:1-3) Tell me, O Muslim, who is this enemy, the : 
one without offspring {al-abtarfl Also, where it says, ‘Perish the hands of , 
Abu Lahab, and may he perish too. [1] May neither what he has nor what he 
has acquired enrich him. [2] ... [3] His wife will be a carrier of firewood. 

[4] A rope of palm fiber will be uponher foot (rijl, instead of the ‘Uthmanic : 
“neck,” jid). [5]’ (Q 111:1—5, with a variation in verse-5, and verse 3 omitted). 
This is something bearing no resemblance to inspiration and revelation. It is j 

not true that your messenger said any of this. Rather, he said, ‘I was sent '% 
the Qur’an confirming what came in the Gospel and the Torah.’ (cf. Q 3:3) 
And he also spoke of Muslim men and women, and of men and women believers si 
(cf. Q 33:35). So tell me, O Muslim, who are the Muslims and who are 
the believers?” 37 

e. Throughout the account of the majlis session, Theodore uses Q 4:17 l’s desig- g 
nation of Jesus as a “word” and “spirit” from God to gloss Qur’anic discus¬ 
sions of God’s creative “word” as “word and spirit.” E.g., seemingly 
referencing Q 10:82 and 8:7, Theodore states “Your own scripture says, ‘God J 

35 Sinai Ar. 434, f. 177v, 11 6-9. 

36 Abu Quira, 82-83. | 

37 Abu Qurra, 108. On this see, C. Wilde, “The Qur’an: Kalam Allah or words of man? A case of 

tafsTr transcending Muslim-Christian communal borders,” Parole de I’Orient 32 (2007), 1-17. . • 

38 Abu Qurra, 85. cf. Sinai Ar. 434, f. 179r, 11.4-6: wa-qala anna Allaha yuhaqqiqu bi-kalimati : 
1-haqq ay afal al-masih kalimat Allah hiya haqqim muhiqqun fa-la yukadhdhibuna bi-ha wa-Ji 
l-Qur 'an min hddha kathTr ma bi-baja ilayhi idh anta ta'arrifuhu - “and God verifies with the - 
word of the truth - that is, the deeds of the Messiah, the Word of God. It [the Word] is the verifying g 
truth, and he does not lie with it, and in the Qur’an are many such proofs if you only knew." 
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‘ - verifies the truth with His Word and His Spirit. ’ ” 38 Is this an attempt to gamer 

Qur’anic testimony in support of Trinitarian theology, in response to Q 
4:171’s exhortation to the “People of the Book” not to say “Three,” nor to 
-“exceed the limits” in their religion? 

j: if. Abu Qurra relates, “He was before all creation. Creatures will perish; He 
will not perish” (cf. Q 55:26-27; 28:88). 39 Again, the sense parallels 
!$' Qur’anic sentiment, but the wording does not (Theodore’s text uses tabid/ 
yabid- rather than the ‘Uthmanic Janin of Q 55:26 or halite of Q 28:88 - for 
“perish”). 

None of these citations matches any of the recorded variants to the ‘Uthmanic 
g codex. Are they mis-wordings, conflations or paraphrases of passages known 
from the ‘Uthmanic codex or quotations of an alternative Qur’ an codex known to 
v : our Christian authors? If the former, is the mis-wording (or re-wording, as verse- 
[ conflation or paraphrasing) intentional or unintentional? In some cases (as posited 
in ‘e’ above) the author means to make a “Qur’anic” argument for the veracity of 
Christianity (a tactic seen later in the letter of Paul of Antioch). 40 But could these 
|J citations reflect only the works of individuals well-versed in both Bible and 
Qur’an, living in a time and place in which Qur’anic diction, phraseology and 
theology permeated and shaped the larger environment? 

For one who has not committed the text to memory (i.e. is not a “hafiz /a”), such 
3 “mis-wordings” - seeming conflations of verses, or word substitutions - are not 
surprising, especially when one is paraphrasing from memory - and/or attempting 
g to convey the gist of a text, rather than to focus on the exact letters and wording of 
f a given passage - particularly if Arabic is not the native language. Such a “loose” 
g handling of the Arabic Qur’an would be of particular interest in the light of the 
fi eventual Islamic insistence on precise Qur’anic citations - out of respect for the 
eternal and inimitable Word of God. 

Now we might imagine that the temptation to “correct” the Qur’an to accord 
with Christian theological understandings often proved too strong to resist 
and accordingly mistrust Christian readings of Qur’anic passages dealing with 
Trinitarian or Incamational themes. This concern, however, would not apply 
to Christian citations of Qur’anic verses (e.g. Q 108 and 111, above, and the 
g “mysterious letters,” below) that do not touch on Christian themes; such citations 
iff may provide hints on the nature or contents of the Qur’an known to early Arabo- 
: phone Christians. Yet any comprehensive evaluation of such “discrepancies” 
? - would necessitate thorough perusal of all available manuscripts with this matter in 
g mind, a task yet to be achieved. 


!; 39 Abu Quito, 102. 

f 40 P. Khoury (ed. and tians.), Paul d'Antioche: Eveque melkile de Sidon (Xlle s.), Beirut: Imprimerie 
Catholique Beyrouth, 1965, par. 45. See also D. Thomas and R. Ebied’s recent publication of a 
parallel text: Muslim-Christian Polemic during the Crusades: The letter from the people of Cyprus 
and Ibn Abi Talib al-Dimashqi's response, Leiden: Brill, 2004. 
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Recitation or codex - Qur’an or Kitabl 

It should be noted that these scriptural allusions are found in texts whose Christian 
authors seem willing to term the Qur'an as “word/speech of God” (kalimat Allah) 
or among the books of God ( kutub Allah)*' or even “heavenly books” ( al-kutub 
al-samawiyya) - as in Theodore’s phrase, “the Torah, Injil and other heavenly ‘ 
books.” 42 What is to be understood by this designation is difficult, however, to 
make precise: the anonymous monk of Sinai Ar. 434 appears willing to include. ; 
the Qur’an among the books of God. But, while he speaks of the Injil* 3 (or the - 
Messiah’s book), 44 Tawrat* 5 (“Torah”), Zabiir 46 (“Psalms”), or even the Anbiya ’” 
(“Prophets”) without any further qualification, he also terms the Qur’an “your - 
book” or “your Qur’an.” 48 For his part Theodore does not speak of the Qur’an v 
among the “books of God;” rather, he vigorously defends the Christian Bible ' 
against charges of corruption ( tabdil or tahriff* by accusing the Muslim commu¬ 
nity of falsely attributing to Muhammad, even in the revelation, deeds and words \ 
that were not his. When Theodore does not speak of simply “the Qur’an;” 50 he 
refers to it as “your book,” 51 “your Qur’an,” 52 or “your saying,” 53 and Muhammad 
as “your messenger/prophet” 54 - and, once, “the messenger.” 55 (He also speaks of 
“your religion.” 56 ) Additionally, he explains that Muhammad, not God, wrote or 
proclaimed the Qur’an. 57 But Theodore attributes to God Quranic phrases which 
he argues have a Christian meaning. 58 

The mysterious letters : 

Certain discussions of the Islamic understanding of the Qur’an’s revelation (in 
Islamic and more recent western scholarship) center on the so-called “mysterious” 


■1 Sinai Ar. 434, ff. 171r; 181 v; 174r: kutub Allah ta'ala ; 175n kutub Allah al-munazzala, kutub 
Allah rabbi. Theodore’s only reference to “books of God” (Abu Qurra, 98) seems to include only 
the Gospels. 

2 Abfl Qurra (ed. Dick), Discussion, 102. ; , ; S| 

13 e.g. ibid., 177r, 178v, 181r. ’M 

W e.g. ibid., 178v. 

15 e.g. ibid., 172v, 173r, 173v. ' 

■6 Sinai Ar. 434, ff. 173r. • ~-'S 

17 Ibid., 173r, 176v, 181r.' 

18 Ibid., 174v, 178v: “your Qur’an"; 177r, 177v, 181r. ; 

19 Ibid., 91,109. 

0 Ibid., 80,96. i‘ij 

1 Ibid., 74,75,76,77,78, 80, 86, 87, 89,90,91,93,96,97, 99, 101, 107, 108, 111, 114,115. .- j 

2 Ibid., 96, 121. 

3 Ibid., 83, 84,98. 

4 Ibid., 74,77, 79, 80, 84, 85, 87,91, 93, 101,107, 108, 115, 117. 

5 Ibid., 109. 

6 Ibid., 91. 

7 Ibid., 79, 80, 87; cf. 91. 

8 Ibid., 90, 101. 
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or “disconnected” letters that begin a number of Suras - such as a.l.m. at the 

■ beginning of al-Baqara (Q 2, “The Cow”). They have prompted a number of 
^ ' questions for Muslims: Were these part of the original revelation? The original 
recitation? Were they later (scribal?) additions? Are they to be included in the 
: recitation of the Qur’an? 

: Christians too entered into this discussion. After a detailed discussion of Jesus’s 
miracles, the anonymous monk of Jerusalem writes: 

And the book of the Injil mentions some of his miracles iayat) out of very 
many. And the Qur’an testifies to that, when it says, Al-niim. That book in 
which there is no doubt, a guide to the pious. And al-mim is the beginning of 
the name “the (al-) Messiah”; the ancient book which he had is that Christian 
book ( al-kitab al-qadim la-qad lahu dhalika l- kitab al-masihX), and his book, 
in which there is no doubt, is a guidance for the pious, his amma and whoso¬ 
ever obeys him - and it said that God would verify with his Word the truth 
[cf. Q 10:82; 8:7], that is, the deeds of the Messiah, the Word of God - [the 
Word] is the verifying truth, so do not deny [the Word] , 59 

; In the received Qur’anic codex, the three Arabic letters, alif, lam, mfm are written 
separately. Muslim reciters generally pronounce the names (not the sounds) of the 
letters. The monk, however, connects the letters alif and lam to the mim, and 
■ writes out the name of this last letter. He reads the alif-lam combination as the 
definite article, al. Thus, in the reading of the monk, alif, lam, mim is rendered 
' al-mim' (the mint). Does this indicate that he knew of a recitation (tradition?) in 
’ which the so-called “disconnected” letters were pronounced as a word of sorts? 
Does it indicate knowledge of a scribal tradition, in which the “mysterious” begin¬ 
ning letters were written in a connected fashion (but, presumably, recited as sepa- 
■ rate entities)? Or is he simply relating (and emphasizing) a Christian interpretive 
.' tradition: 60 that these three letters are merely an abbreviation for the Qur’anic (and 
Christian) title of Jesus, "al-Masih ” (the Messiah)? 

Concluding remarks 

Although Muslim approaches to the Qur’an are often considered more analogous 
'if to Christian approaches to the Eucharist than to the Bible, has this always been the 
case? In scholarly or apologetic or polemical works, how would the Bible or 
Qur’an have been used? Would an author (or the scribe) of a given text consist- 
ently have taken the time to copy the sacred text verbatim, or would he have been 
content to rely on his memory - or would he have presumed sufficient familiarity 
with the text or its message on the part of his audience (as well as a certain level 


59 Sinai Ar. 434 ff. 178v-79r. 

60 Known also to Paul of Antioch (par. 16). 
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of comfort with scriptural shorthand), that paraphrase or allusion would suffice?. 
Christian Arabic uses of the Qur’an may be seen not merely as Christian; 
re-readings or testimonies to alternative Qur’anic codices, but rather as indicative;; 
of the pluralistic milieu in which the doctrine of the Qur’an as inimitable and ; 
qadim was coming to be articulated. The accusations of alteration, and the famili-, 
arity - and comfort - with which Christians handle both the Bible and the Qur’an 
indicate an environment in which the Qur’an as the inimitable and uncreated 
Word of God - as preserved in the ‘Uthmanic rasm known to us - may not have 
been the only accepted understanding. 

An argument may very well be made that Christians would have handled 
Islamic texts as Christian texts, so the loose handling of Bible and Qur’an by 
Arabophone Christians would be irrelevant for Muslim approaches to scripture. 
But, today, many non-Muslim scholars of the Qur’an, aware of the widespread 
acceptance of the inimitability (and uncreatedness) of the Arabic Qur’an, only 
venture to discuss the sacred text of Islam in public if they have a solid grasp of 
the Arabic text, folly vocalized - and, oftentimes, memorized. Rather than anach- 
ronistically reading back in time the details of the attitudes of today, might we 
safely assume that, just as today’s non-Muslim scholarship often reflects contem¬ 
porary Muslim sensibilities, so, too, would early Arabophone Christian authors 
have been aware of - and reflected - their Muslim contemporaries’ approaches to 
the Qur’an? 

The Qur’an, according to the traditional understanding, alludes to its inimitable 
style (famously cited is Q 17:88; cf. also Q 2:23; 10:37-38; 11:13; 12:111; 52:33- 
34) and Muslims and non-Muslims have debated these claims at length. 61 And it 
would only be when the doctrine of Qur’anic inimitability was folly voiced that 
attention would need to be devoted to the text qua text. At that point, discrepan¬ 
cies in codices (and readings) would merit close attention: without a single, 
uniform text on hand, how could an argument for its inimitable style be main¬ 
tained? As, within Muslim circles, given the state monopoly on the scribal profes¬ 
sion, 62 uniformity of officially produced and commissioned written texts would 
likely have been fairly easy to assure, might Christian texts, even those not dedi¬ 
cated to thepreservation of the text of the Qur’ an, contain hints of a more flexible 
scribal approach to the Qur’ an than that which a doctrine of its inimitability would 
come to necessitate? 

The (accepted) variant readings have been considered evidence for ancient, 
local traditions of Qur’an transmission (oral traditions likely proving more diffi¬ 
cult to outlaw, suppress or purge than written ones) - traditions that, with the 
increased modem reliance on the printing press, and the widespread diffusion of 
the Cairo edition of 1924, are slowly fading from memory. Might Christian Arabic 


61 S. Strourasa, “Signs of prophecy: the emergence and early development of a theme in Arabic 
theological literature,” Harvard Theological Review 78, 1985,101—14. 

62 Cf. P. Heck, The Construction of Knowledge in Islamic Civilization: Qudama b. Ja'far and His 
Kitab al-Kharaj wa-§ina'at al-Kitaba, Leiden: Brill, 2002. 
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texts shed light not only on scribal traditions (including the circulation of codices 
other than the ‘Uthmanic), but also, perhaps, no-longer-extant “readings” of the 
‘Uthmanic codex? 

S) In conclusion,iherefore, when considering these possibilities it is important to 
/ remember that Christian Arabic texts were written by professing Christians 
7 conscious of the Arabic-speaking, Muslim-ruled world around them. They wrote 
: in a historical context where the majlis, or diwan, brought different believers 
together. Accordingly Christian Arab texts may tell us much of the approaches to 
I Christian and Islamic scripture in that context. 



15 “Has God sent a mortal as a 
messenger?” (Q 17:95) 

Messengers and angels in the Qur’an 

Gerald Hawting 


Introduction 

In several passages the Qur’an tells us that God’s messengers or apostles (rusul 
Allah ) were frequently rejected on the grounds that they were merely men or 
human beings (occasionally rijal but more commonly bashar). Many of those 1 
Qur’anic passages refer to messengers sent by God to earlier communities, but ’ 
they clearly relate to the predicament of the messenger of the Qur’an himself since 
some passages indicate that he was faced with the same argument. In response, 
God’s messengers are presented as disavowing any claim to a superhuman status, 
sometimes expressed as a denial that they were angels ( malak , pi. mala ’ ika ). 

In accordance with the idea behind the conference “'The Qur’ an in Its Historical 
Context,” this chapter attempts to relate this Qur’anic material to ideas and specu¬ 
lations among monotheists before the rise of Islam about the relationship between- 
messengers of God, angels, and other spiritual entities. My argument is that this 
Qur’anic material is better understood in the context of those ideas and specula¬ 
tions than if it is read in the light of traditional Muslim commentaries. 1 

According to traditional commentaries, the arguments of the Qur’anic 
messenger were directed against idolaters and polytheists of a rather crude kind. 
The Qur’an itself often refers to those people as mushrildin, and traditional Muslim 
literature (sira, tafsir and other genres) presents them as the Arabs of Mecca and 
the surrounding regions, who worshipped numerous deities (including sometimes 
Allah) in the form of statues, trees, stones and other objects, at a variety of places 
and sanctuaries (including the Ka'ba at Mecca). 

I have argued elsewhere that what the Qur'an actually says about the mushrikun 
can only with difficulty be reconciled with the image of them presented in Muslim 
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;■; tradition, and I suggested that their religion should be regarded as a form of 
"monotheism that is criticized in the Qur’an as indeed no better than idolatry, but 
: should not be understood as idolatry in a literal sense. Rather, to the extent that 

■ terms associated with idolatry are used to attack their religion, the accusation 
; should be understood as a polemical ploy, as it often has been in the history of 

monotheism. 2 To understand the Qur’anic material in the milieu from which it orig- 
: inated it seems more profitable to relate it to the evidence we have for forms of the 
monotheistic tradition in the period of Late Antiquity preceding the rise of Islam. 

’ This raises the question of where we should be focusing our attention. The 
$ Muslim traditional literature directs our gaze to the Hijaz, while our evidence for 
i monotheism largely pertains to regions outside the Hijaz, and what we have that 
v does appear to concern the Ilijaz is difficult to verify or interpret. I shall not be 
■; ■ concerned with that issue here, paying attention only to the question of the possible 

■ religious and intellectual background for what the Qur’an presents as a dispute 
%. about whether a messenger must be an angel. 

As will become evident, although it is not my intention directly to link the 
; Qur’anic material with any one particular sect, the evidence leads us in the direc- 
I tion of Gnostic-influenced Jewish-Christian groups. The expression Jewish 
fi Christianity (or Judaeo-Christianity) 3 has been understood in various ways and 
f applied to a number of different groups with variant ideas and practices. Here it is 
S used loosely to refer to those combining some sort of acceptance of Jesus with 
: adherence to some of the precepts of the Jewish law, or customs, like circumci- 
1 sion, considered by others to be Jewish. Gnostic is also a term used here in a rather 
general way. The aspects of Gnostic thought focused on here are ideas about 
H representations of, or substitutes for, the supreme God as the active force in the 
f j creation of the material world and its functioning, and about prophets as embodi- 
:| ments of one of those representations or substitutes (not as human beings prophet¬ 
s' ically inspired merely from time to time). The route to salvation lies in the absolute 
acceptance of the truth of the prophet whose knowledge is unattainable by human 
effort. In the groups we shall refer to, those representations or substitutes are 
. ! envisaged as spiritual entities of various sorts and often as angels. 

The idea that Muhammad, Islam and the Qur’an may have been “influenced 
1: by” or “borrowed” ideas and material from such groups is, of course, not new. 
:■; Following Wellhausen’s discussion of reports that the earliest Muslims were 
called “Baptists” (sahi ’ un ) by their enemies, Adolf von Hamack, Adolf Schlatter 
and Hans-Joachim Schoeps are probably the best known among those who have 
V: pointed out similarities between Jewish-Christian and Qur’anic ideas relating to 
: such things as Christology and prophetology. Arent J. Wensinck, although not 
* referring specifically to Jewish Christianity, discussed several relevant concepts 
and the Jewish and Christian texts relating to them, while Martiniano P. Roncaglia 
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has discussed a number of elements in the Qur’an that possibly reflect a Jewish 
Christian background. 4 

There are also two scholars who have referred in some detail to some of the' 
material to be touched on in this chapter. In his Mohammed, sein Leben undsem 
Glanbe, Tor Andrae discusses “Mohammed’s doctrine of revelation,” specifically! 
the idea that the various scriptures are essentially the same although delivered in 
different forms to various peoples by the prophets sent to them. He argues that it 
owed much to Jewish-Christian ideas about prophets and Christ. In the relevant 
part of his book, Andrae adduces Ebion, Elxai, Mani and their ideas as the back¬ 
ground from which Muhammad developed his own about revelation and 
scripture. Andrae is concerned with tracing the origins and development of 
Muhammad’s ideas, and he does not refer specifically to the Quranic verses 
that this chapter tries to explain. 5 6 Furthermore, in this chapter I prefer a more 
uncommitted position regarding the identity of the Quranic messenger and‘a ■ 
view of the origins of the Qur'an that is less dependent upon traditional ideas. I 
Giinter Liiling, another scholar whose ideas closely relate to those of this paper,;: 
has considered some of the Qur’anic material to be discussed here and has sought' 
to relate it to Jewish-Christian ideas about Christ, prophets, messengers and angels 
as part of a much wider theory about the origins of Islam. With regard specifically 
to his treatment of the idea of messengers of God and angels in the Qur'an, there 
is one important point of disagreement between Ltlling’s understanding and that 
proposed here, but in many other ways his suggestions seem to me productive and 


The Qur’anic material pertaining to angels and messengers 

It is immediately notable that the relevant Qur’anic passages consistently refer to 
messengers of God (rusul Allah) and not to prophets ( anbiya ’, nabiyym). Although ; 


4 J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1897, 236—38; !f 
A. Schlatter, “Die Entwicklung des jfldischen Christentums zum Islam,” Evangelisches Missions- % 
magazin 62, 1918, 251-64; A. von Hamack, Lehrbuch der Dogmenge-schichte, Tubingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1909,529—38; H.-J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichtc des Judenchristentums, Tubingen; 
Mohr Siebeck, 1949, 334-42; A.J. Wensinck, “Muhammad und die Propheten,” Acta Orientalial, 
1924, 168-98 (Eng. tr. in Uri Rubin (ed.), The Life of Muhammad, Aldershot: Ashgate 1998, 1 
319-43); M.P. Roncaglia, “Elements Ebionites et Elkesai'tes dans le Coran,” Proche Orient Chre- ■ 
tien, 1971, 101-26. 

5 T. Andrae, Mohammed, sein Leben und sein Glauben, Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, ■ 
1932; cited here from the English translation of T. Menzel: Mohammed, the Man and His Faith, ’ ■ 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1936, 94—113. Andrae's comparison of Jewish-Christian and Qur’anic 
ideas about the essential similarity of the message of the various prophets and the presence in all / 
of the prophets of the same prophetic spirit has been stressed also by G. Liiling (see the following 
note) and more recently by F. de Blois, “Elchasai - Manes - Muhammad,” Der Islam 81 2004 S 
31-48. 

6 G. Liiling, Die Wiederentdeckung des Propheten Muhammad. Ein Kritik am christlichen Abend- \ 

land, Erlangen: LOling, 1981, esp. 23-89.1 question, however, Liiling’s acceptance of Mecca as the 

site of a significant Jewish-Christian community. 
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piuslim traditional and modem academic scholarship have frequently been 
• concerned to suggest fine distinctions between the two concepts, messenger and 
prophet, it is clear that in Islamic discourse and in the Qur’an there is a consider- 
: "able area of overlap between them. Often the two terms are understood as virtual 
((synonyms, and many prophets, including Muhammad himself, are now called 
, rasul Allah, now nabi. In the debate with which we are concerned, however, in the 
Qur’an at least the issue is whether a messenger/apostle (of God) must be an 
angel, not whether a prophet must be one. We will return to this point, 
if! Most passages that report the rejection of a messenger on the grounds that he 
was merely a human being refer to earlier generations to whom God had sent one; 
to the people of Noah, to those of ‘Ad and Thamud, to “the people of the thicket” 
(a$hab al-ayka), and to those of the unnamed settlement ( qarya ) to whom God 
'sent two messengers and then strengthened them with a third. Frequently we are 
"told that those peoples rejected the messengers sent to them, saying, “You are 
| only a human ( bashar ) like us.” It seems obvious that those passages must reflect 
the situation of the Qur’anic messenger himself. 7 

; As for passages which make direct reference to him, the most notable is Qur’ an 
17:90-95. This alludes to the demand, made by those to whom he had been sent, 
J for a series of miraculous signs as proof of his claims to be God’s messenger, and 
says that the only thing that prevented the people from believing when the guid- 
% ance was sent to them was that they said, “Has God sent a human being as a 
messenger ( bashdran rasulan )?” The passage implies that they expected a 
f messenger to be an angel since the messenger of the Qur’an is instructed to reply 
■ to them with God’s words, “If there were angels walking peacefully on earth, We 
f would indeed have sent down to them from heaven an angel as a messenger 
; (malakan rasiilan).'’ 

Sometimes the human nature of the messengers is graphically, and apparently 
distastefully, indicated by reference to their bodily needs: “What is it with this 
f messenger who eats food and walks in the markets!” his opponents say of the 
Qur’anic messenger (Q 25:7). The people to whom God sent a messenger 
following His destruction of Noah’s generation rejected him because “He eats 
what you eat and drinks what you drink” (Q 23:33-34). 

The mortality of the messenger is also an issue. At Qur’an 21:8 God asserts the 
& human nature of those He has sent as messengers by stressing that He has made 
them in a body that needed food and that they were not .eternal (ma kanit khalidina). 
In another passage of the same Sura (Q 21:34-5) He seems again concerned to 
. refute the expectation that His messengers are immortal. He tells the Qur’anic 
; messenger that He had not granted any previous human being ( bashar ) immor- 
| tality ( al-khuld ): “Should you die and they live for ever ( fa-hum al-khalidundp. 
: Every soul shall taste death (kullu nafsin dha 'iqatu l-mawt).” 8 






It was indicated above that the opponents’ contemptuous reference in Q 17:94 
to the fact that the messenger was merely a human being elicited a response that > 
implied that they expected a messenger to be an angel. There are several other 
passages where the same contrast is set up. At Q 6:50, following a verse that ::7 
assures him that “those who deny Our signs” will be punished, the messenger of 
the Qur’an is commanded to say, “I do not tell you that I have the treasures of God 
with me, that I know the unknown, or that I am an angel. I merely follow what has.. 
been revealed to me (yiiha ilayya).” The implication is that his opponents have 
rejected him because, as a mere human, he is unable to meet their demands for % 
miraculous signs to support his claims to be a messenger of God, and that they : 
expected God’s messengers to be angels. Elsewhere, Noah responds to the objec- ; 
tion made by the council ( al-mala ’) of the unbelievers among his people that “we 
do not consider you anything but a human like us” (Q 11:27) with exactly the : 
same formula: “I do not tell you that I have the treasures of God with me, that I 
know the unknown, or that I am an angel.” (Q 11:31) 

It is notable that the phrase, “I do not tell you that I am an angel,” never seems : 
to be a direct response to an explicit statement, “You are not an angel.” That latter 
phrase is never attributed to the opponents, but that they do in fact think God’s ' 
messengers must be angels is implied in three verses that use related but slightly : 
variant formulations. At Q 11:12, they are reported as saying, “If only a treasure 
had been sent down upon him or an angel had come with him {ja’a ma'ahu 
malak )”. 9 Again at Q 25:7, following their assertion of the Quranic messenger’s 
merely human status (“he eats food and walks in the markets”), the opponents say, 
“If only an angel had been sent down to him ( itnzila ilayhi malak) and he (the self- ; 
proclaimed Qur’anic messenger) would be a wamer with him (the angel).” At j 
Q 6:8 we are told that they said, “If only an angel had been sent down upon him ; 
(unzila ‘alayhi malak).’” 10 

Sometimes God or His messenger responds by explaining why an angel has not 
been sent. In response to the just cited words of the opponents at Q 6:8 God says, 
“If We had sent down an angel, the matter would be decided and then no delay . 
would be granted them, and if We had made him an angel, We would have made 
him a man and We would have confused them even more ( law anzalna malakan 
la-qudiya l-amni thumma la yttnzariina wa-law ja 'alnahu malakan la-ja 'alnahu 
rajulan wa-la-labasna 'alayhim ma yalbisuna)." That appears to mean that the 


9 The verse continues with the phrase, “You are only a wamer ( nadhTr •).” This is generally under¬ 
stood as God addressing the Prophet rather than as a continuation of the words of the opponents. 
The change of person in the pronoun might support that understanding, but comparison with Q 
25:7 would support the view that it is a continuation of the words of.the opponents, perhaps 
suggesting that they would be prepared to accept a human as a wamer but not as a messenger. 

0 It is worth pointing out that the Qur’anic messenger does not respond by saying that an angel had 
indeed come down to him. In view of the common understanding that Q 2:97 identifies Gabriel as 
the one who brought the revelation, and of the prominence in Muslim tradition of the idea of 
Gabriel as the intermediary who brought the Qur’an to Muhammad, it is remarkable that he does 
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sending down of angels indicates the imminence of the Last Judgment, and that if 
angels were to walk on earth they would be indistinguishable from men. Similar 
ideas and phrases occur in other places. At Q 2:210 it is asked if the unbelievers 
will wait (yanzuruna) until God comes to them in dark clouds with angels 
( wa-qudiya l-amr)\ at Q 15:8, responding to the opponents’ demand that the 
messenger should bring them angels as proof of his authenticity, God says that He 
does not send the angels unless with the truth {ilia bi-l-haqq) and in that case the 
unbelievers would have no respite {wa-ma kanu idhan munzarma)." 

At Q17:9 5, however, in response to the demand of the unbelievers that he bring 
them God and the angels as proof of his claims {aw ta 'tiya billahi wa-l-mala 'ika 
qabilari), the Qur’anic messenger is commanded by God to say, “If there were 
angels walking on earth in security, then We should have sent down upon them 
: from the heavens an angel as a messenger {law kana ji l-ardi mala 'ilcatun 
yamshuna mutma 'innina la-nazzalna 'alayhim mina l-sama 'i malakan rasitlan).” 
In other words, God has sent a human being as His messenger and not an angel 
because angels do not routinely inhabit this world. 

In such passages referring to the words of the opponents it seems possible to 
distinguish two different, although related, motives for their demand for angels to 
come down. In some cases they are saying that the self-proclaimed messenger of 
: God should produce angels (together with God himself according to Q 17:92) as 
one of the miraculous signs that would convince them that his claims to be a 
messenger (and for them, therefore, also to be an angel) were authentic (although, 
of course, the Qur’an insists that nothing would in fact convince them of that). 12 
In others they are stipulating that an angel should come down with, to or upon him 
and without that he is merely an ordinary man. The sense is not obvious, but what 
seems to be implied is that the coming of the angel to him would transform him. 

On the face of it, then, the passages referred to reflect a situation in which the 
Qur’anic messenger is rejected by his opponents because of his merely human 
status: he cannot be a messenger of God because he is clearly only a human being. 

' His replies both indicate a positive assertion of his humanity - that being a 
human is not merely no obstacle to being a messenger of God, but it is a necessary 
condition 13 - and imply that the opponents expect a messenger to be an angel. 

Before discussing the sort of historical and intellectual context in which such an 
argument would make sense we need to consider further the Qur’anic material 
pertaining to angels, including the ideas of the opponents of its messenger. Much 
of what we are told about angels in the Qur’an seems familiar and traditional. 


11 Cf. also Q 25:22-25: “The day when they see the angels.. .the day when the heavens shall be tom 
asunder and the angels shall be sent'down.” 

12 E.g., Qur’an 15:14-15: “Even if We were to open for them a gate of the heavens and they would 
not cease to go up through it, they would say, ‘Our eyes have been intoxicated - indeed we are a 
people bewitched.’ ” 

13 The explanations given of why God had not sent an angel as His messenger (e.g. that the coming 
down of angels portends the end of the world) suggest that the Qur’anic argument is that a 
messenger must be a human. 
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Angels act as messengers of God, they support the divine throne and praise God 
without cease, they protect nations and individuals, they guard hell, call the soul 
from the body when the time arrives, they record God’s decrees, etc. Other ideas 
relating to them, however, appear less usual. 

As well as expecting messengers of God to be angels, the Qur’an tells us that 
those opponents whom it consistently calls mushrikun thought that angels could ’ 
intercede for them with God, that they regarded angels as God’s offspring, and 
in effect that they worshipped angels as gods. The Qur’an tells us in some 
passages that the opponents regarded the angels as daughters of God and gave 
them female names. The Qur’anic messenger’s accusation that the opponents;: 
were no better than idolaters is based at least in part on the idea that their vener¬ 
ation of angels was incompatible with pure monotheism ( [ikhlas ), even if 
Qur’anic cosmology also grants a prominent place and extensive sphere of 
activity to angels. 14 ;;; 

Furthermore, any discussion of angels in the Qur’an needs to take into account 
also other spiritual entities, prominent among them the spirit (ruh) and the holy 
spirit (nth al-qudus). These are mentioned in the Qur’an in ways that suggest a ,; 
connection with angels, a connection that is evident too in some Jewish and || 
Christian texts from before Islam. As O’Shaughnessy in particular has shown, the 
pneumatology of the Qur'an is not consistent and is often obscure. 15 Sometimes 
the spirit is mentioned in tandem with the angels in a way that suggests that it is ; :| 
different from them but related to them, perhaps a superior type of angel. In other if 
places the spirit seems almost to be assimilated to the idea of an angel. The most .) 
obvious example of that is when one compares Q 2:97 and 16:102, which, in 
broadly parallel words, seem to be concerned with the source of the revelation: : 
the former refers to Gabriel as the one who “brings it down”, the latter to the 7: ! 
holy spirit. 

In allusions to Jesus and to Mary’s conception of him, the idea of the spirit 
again appears in a variety of ways that suggest a connection with or even assimila- 
tion to that of an angel. In what must be a reference to the story of Gabriel being 
sent to Mary by God to announce her pregnancy, Gabriel is unnamed but described % 
as God’s spirit in the form of a man (Q 19:16-33). Elsewhere in the Qur’an the ; ; 
conception of Jesus is described as resulting from the infusion of God’s spirit into : : ; 
Mary in a way similar to that in which it had been breathed into Adam, and Jesus, ; 
the second Adam, is himself referred to as a spirit from God (Q 21:91; 66:12; 
4:171). At Qur’an 3:45 Jesus is identified as one of those “drawn close” . 
(al-mitqarrabihr, scil. to the throne of God) while Q 4:172 tells us that both Jesus 


14 For general surveys of Qur'anic angelology, see EI2 s.v 
Madelung), and EQ s.v. “Angel” (G. Webb). For the id 
powers of intercession and their identification of them as 
Idolatry, index, s.v. “angels, angel worship”. Cf. too the a 

15 T. O’Shaughnessy, The Development of the Meaning of 
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(al-masih) and the angels drawn close (al-mala 'ika al-muqarrabuna) are servants 
of God. 16 

V Another Qur’anic concept that needs to be mentioned in this connection is that 
of the amr, which is often referred to in tandem with the spirit. Again, as 
O’Shaughnessy has demonstrated, the idea of the amr is often vague, but it seems 
on occasion to represent a personified spiritual power through which God works 
in the world. O’Shaughnessy himself suggests that we could understand the amr, 
in some passages at least, as an Arabic form of the Aramaic memra ’, an expres¬ 
sion frequently used in the Targums and Rabbinic texts as a substitute for terms 
referring to God, or for a messenger of God. 11 

The context of the Qur’anic argument: angels as God’s 
substitutes and hypostases N 

In the Qur’anic view, therefore, other spiritual entities are associated with angels, 

■ and sometimes referred to in ways that suggest they were envisaged as a sort of 
superior angel. As O’Shaughnessy has suggested in his investigation of the 
concept of spirit in the Qur’an, while one cannot usually show a direct contact or 
influence, it is nevertheless possible to point to a number of pre-Islamic Jewish 
and Christian texts and ideas that provide similarities and parallels. 

We are faced here with notions that were developed significantly among Jews 
and Christians in the late pre-Christian and early Christian periods as a partial 
answer to the problem of how God operates in the world. These notions have been 
referred to as divine agency speculation, and they have been investigated espe¬ 
cially with regard to how Christians came to venerate Jesus as divine. 18 God was 
often understood to have worked through non-physical entities envisaged as 
subordinate to Him but at the same time regarded as representations of, or substi¬ 
tutes for, God. They were called by a variety of designations (word, wisdom, 
spirit, power, etc.), envisaged as spiritual or non-material entities, and frequently 
talked of in terms appropriate to angels. Some scholars have adopted the term 
: “angelomorphic” as a way of talking of this phenomenon. 19 In early Christian 
formulations of the Trinity both the second person (Christ, the Logos) and the 

;; 16 The idea of “those drawn close” (to the throne or presence of God or a secular ruler) occurs in a 
number of Qur'anic passages, the majority of which do not relate to the angels. For a discussion of 
them, and of the link made by some of the Muslim commentators between the muqarrabun and the 
Biblical cherubim, see J. Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, London: Oxford University Press, 1977, 
30-31. 

% 17 O’Shaughnessy, Spirit in the Koran, 33-42. 

4 18 L.W. Hurtado, One God, One Lord: Early Christian Devotion and Ancient Jewish Monotheism, 
London: T&T Clark, 1998. 

7 19 The term (theologie angelomorphique) appears to have been first used by J. Danielou, Theologie du 
Judeo-Christianisme ,Toumai: Desclee, 1958, e.g. 179, and is now common currency in scholarly 
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third person (the Holy Spirit) were often talked of using the language appropriate ■; 
to angels, and in some Jewish groups a particular, named angel (Metatron, Yahoel, f 
etc.) came to be understood as God’s equivalent or doppelganger. Among Jewish "if 
and Christian groups often described as Gnostic, the creation of the world is some- 4 
times ascribed to one or more of these angels and thus God was removed from the ( 
creation of matter, which they regarded as evil. \ 

It is in the context of these types of ideas, then, that Qur’anic material pertaining 4 
to angels should be placed. Specifically here, when the opponents of the messenger | 
reject him because he is merely a human being, and bemoan the fact that an angel 4 
has not come with, to, or upon him, we should be aware not only of the extended | 
concept of an angel but also of the application of the idea of angel to other spir- 4 
itual entities such as the spirit and holy spirit, traditionally understood to be the 
entity that inspires the Prophet. 20 

It is in the surviving evidence for Jewish Christianity that we find the strongest ; 
linking of the ideas of prophet, spirit and angel. That evidence naturally presents 
considerable problems of evaluation and interpretation. A large part of our infor- _ 
mation derives from heresiographers and historians of the Church who reflect ' 
“orthodox” viewpoints, the best known probably being the Ecclesiastical History _ 

( Panarion , “medicine chest”), or Adversus Haereses of Epiphanius (d. 403). Such '4 
sources sometimes supply quotations from texts attributed to the sect or sects 4 
under discussion, for example the so-called Gospel of the Ebionites. Anyone 
familiar with Islamic heresiography will be aware of the problems posed by such 
sources: not merely the hostile viewpoint, but also the copying of information 
from one author to another, the difficulty of ascertaining the sources of some |; 
crucial details, and the tendency among writers to reconcile, by various strata- "A 
gems, inconsistent information from the texts available to them and sometimes v 
from personal knowledge. 21 

There are, however, a few surviving texts that appear to reflect, in places at ; 
least, ideas accepted as those of Jewish-Christian circles. The most substantial j 
are the so-called Pseudo-Clementine Literature (the Homilies and Recognitions 
attributed to Peter’s successor as bishop of Rome), although the dating and 
composition history of such works, and the relationship between them, present 
further difficulties. Both the Homilies and the Recognitions are probably ; 
fourth-century elaborations of a third-century core text (often called the 4) 


0 In the work generally known as the Ascension of Isaiah, probably compiled in the form in which we 
know it in the second century and including material ofboth Jewish and Christian origin, the holy spirit 
is assimilated to Gabriel and referred to as the angel of the holy spirit (Danielou, Theologie, 177-80). 
At one point (9:32) the text speaks of “the angel of the holy spirit who speaks in you (i.e. in Isaiah) and 
the other righteous men.” Another second-century text, the Christian Shepherd of Hermas, refers - 
apparently uniquely in early Christian texts - to “the angel of the spirit of prophecy” (mandate 11, 
verse 9). 

1 For an analysis of the evidence about Jewish Christianity to be found in Patristic writings, and a 
presentation of the relevant passages in their original languages and in English translation, see 
A.F.J. Klijn and G.J. Reinink, Patristic Evidence for Jewish Christian Sects, Leiden: Brill 1973. 
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Grundschrift and described as a romance or novel) that may itself have been 
compiled from earlier Jewish-Christian sources. 22 

We are not concerned here with whether what we are told about the ideas of any 
particular sect is or is not accurate or true. The information provided by the heresi¬ 
ographers and other writers is significant for us as a body of concepts and beliefs 
known in the first four Christian centuries. Some of them may have been falsely 
ascribed to a particular group but there is evidence that they were common 
currency in Jewish-Christian and Gnostic circles and some are attested in the liter¬ 
ature that comes from them. 

It is chiefly in ideas about Jesus, prophecy and revelation that material relevant 
to the notions of the opponents of the messenger of the Qur’an appears. It is 
impossible to generalize about Jewish-Christian Christology, but Christ, called 
frequently the True Prophet in the Homilies and Recognitions, often is referred to 
as an angel or spirit. s 

The attribution by Epiphanius of three understandings of Christ among the 
Ebionites is perhaps not to be taken literally but will be a convenient starting point 
: for the following discussion. 

a. Some identified him with Adam, created when God blew his breath (epip- 
noias, not pnettma ) into him. 23 

b. Others said he is from above, created first, a spirit (pneuma ) above all the 
angels, lord of all [scil. of the angels], called Christ and chosen for all eter¬ 
nity; he entered into Adam (en toi Adam elthe ), has appeared in human form 
(clothed in a body: endoumenos to soma) to various patriarchs, and finally 
came at the end of time clothed with the body of Adam to be crucified, raised 
up and to return on high. 

c. The third opinion is that the spirit who is Christ descended on Jesus. 24 

The sources of this information are not obvious, but Epiphanius had access to 
some Jewish-Christian literature (all of which he assumed to be Ebionite) as well 
as the works of some of his predecessors. 25 

The second position among the Ebionites recorded by Epiphanius identifies 
Christ as a spirit who rules the angels, a sort of archangel but greater: “He was not 
begotten by God the Father, but created like one of the archangels, being greater 

the Pseudo-Clementines, see F.S. Jones, “Clementines, Pseudo-," in The Anchor Bible 
tionary, 5:1061-62, and idem, “The Pseudo-Clementines” in Jackson-McCabe (ed.), Jewish 


22 On 
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than they. He rales over the angels and the beings created by God..This relates 
to a slightly earlier passage where it is reported that the Ebionites denied that j 
Christ was a man on the basis of the passage in Mark’s gospel where Jesus refuses 
to respond to the pleas of his mother and brothers that he should come out to them: , 
“Who are my mother and my brothers? Anyone who does the will of God, that 
person is my brother and sister and mother.” The view of Christ as an archangel 
may also be documented in the Recognitions. 16 

This likening of Christ to an angel, as already noted, was not confined to Jewish- 
Christian groups. Philo had developed the idea of the Logos as a sort of archangel, 
and we have already referred to the angelomorphic Christology of early Christians. : 
One of the most striking expressions of the idea occurs in the anti-Gnostic apocry¬ 
phal Epistle of the Apostles, which talks of Christ descending through the heavens 
in the form of an angel (in order to avoid recognition). In the Epistle, Christ himself 
takes the form of the angel Gabriel in the scene of the Annunciation to Mary and 
enters her womb: “I, the Word, went into her and became flesh.” The Qur’anic 
references to God sending His spirit to Mary in the form of a man and breathing His 
spirit into her to cause her to conceive (Q 19:16-33, 21:91 and 66:12) may have 
some relationship to this idea. 27 

In the fourteenth chapter of his anti-Gnostic De Came Christi, Tertullian 
(d. c. 220) refers to the Septuagint translation of Isaiah 9:5, “the angel of great 
counsel”, and applies it, as is common in Christian exegesis, to Jesus. 28 Tertullian, 
however, is opposed to the teaching of anonymous opponents who apparently 
used that translation to support their view that Christ had put on the nature of an 
angel (angehim gestavit Christas) 19 and he insists that “angel” in the Greek 
version of Isaiah refers not to an angelic being but simply has its basic meaning 
(common to Greek aggelos and Hebrew mal'ak) of messenger. Jesus, argues 
Tertullian, could be called an angel in the sense that he was the messenger of 
God’s salvation to mankind, but not an angel in form like Gabriel or Michael. 

He then comments, “This view of the matter could have suited Ebion (poterit 
haec opinio Hebioni convenire)," 10 who determines that Jesus is a bare man 

26 Epiphanius, Panarion, 30:14,16, cited by J.K. Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, Oxford: Oxford • 
University Press, 1993,15,andby Klijn and Reinink, Patristic Evidence, 180-83. The passage from 
Mark is 3:31-35. For the Recognitions, see B. Rehm (ed.), Die Psendoklementinen II: Recogni- 
tionen in Rujins Ubersetzung, Berlin: Akademie, 1953,5:42.5 (if “uni vero qui in archangelis eraI 
maximus ” refers to Christ). 

27 For Philo’s description of the Logos as “he who holds the eldership among the angels (ton aggelon 
presbytalon), their ruler ( arkhaggelon ) as it were”, see Philo, De Confusione Linguarum, Loeb 
4:88-89. For the Epistle of the Apostles, see J.K. Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, §14,564-65. 
The translation here is from column b (the Ethiopic version), but it mirrors closely that in column 
a (the Coptic version). 

28 Tertullian: De Came Christi, ed. and trans. E. Evans, London: SPCK, 1956,49-53. 

29 Note that Islamic theology has the expression taqmTf (lit. “to dress, to wear”) as an alternative to 
tanasukh (“metempsychosis”). 

30 Tertullian seems to be the first to use the name Ebion for a person - previous sources talk only of 
Ebionites ( Ebionaioi ). It looks.as if this is an example of the generation of an individual from the 
name of a sect, “the poor ones.” 
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(i nudum hominem), merely of the seed of David, and therefore not also the Son of 
God - though clearly more glorious than the prophets - so as to state that an angel 
was in him in the same way as in Zechariah, for example.” Tertullian seems to 
imply here that Ebion supported his view that Christ was a man who had been 
possessed by, or vested as, an angel, by referring to the words of another prophet, 
Zechariah. In the Latin translation of the book of Zechariah used by Tertullian, 
that prophet talks of the “angel that spoke within me” (dixit ad me angelus qui 
loquebatur in me)?' Tertullian objects that those words were never usedby Christ, 

’ nor was the more traditional prophetic formula, “Thus says the Lord.” Instead 
Christ used the expression, “But I say unto you.” 32 

The view of Christ that Epiphanius attributed to the third group among the 
Ebionites is that Jesus was an ordinary man who was possessed by the spirit of 
Christ. This idea appears in various ways in different texts. It is associated with 
the baptism of Jesus when, accdrding to the canonical Gospel of Matthew, the. 
spirit of God was seen descending like a dove upon Jesus. 33 In some Gnostic and 
Jewish-Christian understandings this was the equivalent of the possession of Jesus 
by the spirit Christ. Irenaeus (d. 202) had already reported that Cerinthus (c. 100) 
regarded Jesus as an ordinary man, although more righteous, upon whom Christ 
descended in the form of a dove after his baptism. Only then did Jesus proclaim 
the “unknown Father” and perform miracles. But finally Christ “flew away again” 
from Jesus, who suffered and rose from the dead, while Christ did not suffer since 
he is a spiritual entity. 34 

According to Epiphanius, the report of the baptism of Jesus in the so-called 
Gospel of the Ebionites conveys the same. idea. He quotes that text to the effect 
that when Jesus was baptized by John, the Holy Spirit descended in the form of a 
dove and entered into Jesus. A voice from heaven was then heard to say, “You 
are my beloved son, and in you I am well pleased,” and “This day have I 
begotten you.” 35 


31 Zechariah 1:9,14 (Tertullian and the Vulgate). The Hebrew wa-yo 'mer elay ha-mal 'akh ha-dober 
bi is generally translated “the angel who talked with me said to me,” but the Septuagint has eipen 
pros me ho aggelos ho lalon en emoi. Cf. the expression quoted from the Ascension of Isaiah in 
note 20 above. 

32 Tertullian, De Came, 49-53. Cf. the excerpt in Klijn and Reinink, Patristic Evidence, 108-09. Klijn 
and Reinink dispute that this passage means that Tertullian thought that Ebion considered Jesus to be 
an angel and think it merely indicates that, according to him, Ebion wanted to prove that Jesus was a 
prophet The text is admittedly rather convoluted, but it seems to me that the understanding of Klijn 
and Reinink does not do justice to the full context For us, though, the important point is not to decide 
exactly what Tertullian knew about the Ebionites but that he thought that some groups at least had the 
idea of Jesus as an ordinary man whose nature became changed when he was vested by an angel. 

33 See, e.g., Matthew 3:16. 

34 Irenaeus, Contra omnes haereses libri quinque, text and translation in Klijn and Reinink, Patristic 
Evidence, 102-05. The attribution of Irenaeus to Cerinthus is repeated by Hippolytus and Epiphanius, 
who in several places attributes the same idea to the Ebionites. 

35 Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, 15, citing Epiphanius, Panarion, 30.13. (See also Klijn and 
Reinink, Patristic Evidence, 181.) 
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Inherent in all of the beliefs alluded to by Epiphanius is the idea, already ||| 
mentioned, of a single spirit, Christ, that appeared in both Adam and Jesus and did g 
not die. Hippolytus of Rome (d. c. 236) ascribes that understanding of Christ to a | 
certain Alcibiades who had appeared in Rome, coming from Apamaea in Syria g 
with a book revealed by an angel of gigantic proportions. 36 That angel, according 
to Hippolytus, Alcibiades identified as the son of God who was accompanied by 
a female of similar dimensions whom he called the holy spirit. The book had 
been transmitted to Alcibiades from Elxai, the eponym of the Elkesaites, and 
the teaching of Alcibiades (presumably following the ideas of the book) was that 
“[Christ] was not at this time bom for the first time of a virgin, but... having been 
previously bom and being re-bom, he thus appeared and exists, undergoing alter¬ 
ations of birth and moving from body to body.” Unsurprisingly, Hippolytus labels; : 
the doctrine Pythagorean. 37 

The idea is also attested in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies: “He (the n 
fashioned by the hands of God) alone has it (i.e. the holy spirit of Christ), who has 
changed his forms and his names from the beginning of the world, and so reap¬ 
peared again and again in the world, until coming upon his own times, and being 
anointed with mercy for the works of God, he shall enjoy rest for ever.” 38 

To sum up, the evidence adduced here shows that ideas linking Jesus, prophecy, 
the spirit and angels were attributed to groups associated with Gnostic and Jewish- 
Christian views by the heresiographers and other “orthodox” writers. Those ideas 
are attested too in the pseudo-Clementine literature. Our argument is that the 
Qur ’ anic evidence that its messenger was rejected because he was merely a human ; 
being, and that his opponents expected him either to be, or to be associated with, j 
an angel, suggests that similar ideas about prophets, angels and spirits existed in ?g 
the group or groups from which the relevant Qur’anic passages come. Specifi¬ 
cally, it suggests that the opponents of the Qur’anic messenger held the idea that § 
a messenger of God could not be a mere human being but must have been pene- ? 
trated or possessed by a spirit of prophecy, envisaged like an angel, that had 3 
appeared in previous messengers. Against them, the Qur’anic messenger asserts 
that not only he but those previous messengers also were merely human, even 
though the revelation had been brought by the spirit or angel named in Q 2:97 as 
Gabriel. 


36 Cf. the details about the huge size of Gabriel in the accounts of Muhammad’s first revelation (e.g., '% 
Ibn Ishaq, Sirat Rasul Allah, Cairo: Mustafa al-BabT al-Ha!ab7,1955, 1:237). 

37 Hippolytus, Refutatia IX, 14.1 (= KJijn and Reinink, Patristic Evidence, 116—17). Cf. the Muslim t 
tradition according to which Muhammad was already created while Adam was still between spirit ; j 
and body (cited by Wensinck, “Muhammad und die Propheten,” 185, from Ibn Sa’d, fabaqat, : 
Leiden: Brill: 1904-40, 1:95-96; English translation in U. Rubin (ed.), Life of Muhammad, 332; 1 
and by T. Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre und Glauben seiner Gemeinde, 313 ff. 

38 Pseudo-Clementine, Homilies, no. 3, ch. 20, cited from A. Roberts and J. Donaldson (eds). The ■' 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 8, American Reprint Revised by A. Cleveland Coxe, Grand Rapids: : 
Eerdmans, 1951, reprint 1981 (originally printed, 1886). For the Greek text, see Rehm, Die f 
Pseudoklementinen I: Homilien. 
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| Messenger/apostle and prophet 

We have noted that the Qur’an always uses the word “messenger” or “apostle” 

, ( rasul), and never “prophet” (nabi) in those passages that contrast bashar with 
malak. How far is that significant? Wensinck discussed the possible distinctions 
between the concept of messenger/apostle and that of prophet in the Qur’an and 
| Muslim tradition, and he traced the idea of the superiority of the apostle to the 
prophet (while maintaining a certain degree of content common to the two notions) 
to some early Christian literature. He noted the occurrence of the expression 
, Messenger of God {shliha d-alaha) in Syriac and the application of the word 
apostolos to (for Christians) major prophets like Isaiah, Jeremiah and John the 
: r :- Baptist, by Christian writers such as Origen and John Chrysostom. Furthermore, 
0 in fire context of another discussion, Wensinck noted the conceptual overlap 
between both the Greek and Hebrew words for “angel” ( aggelos, mal 'ak), which 
have the more fundamental sense of messenger (the angel is a messenger of God), 
and the idea of the prophet as God’s messenger (rasul, shliha, etc.). 39 

How far this last point is relevant to the unwillingness of the Qur’anic oppo- 
/ nents to accept a mere human as a messenger is not clear. There are a few instances 
I . in the Qur’ an of words connected with the root r-s-l being used to refer to angels, 40 
,, but the word malak always seems to indicate an angel (and never simply a human 
messenger). 41 Apart from the expectation of the mushrilcun that a messenger of 
God must be an angel {malak), one does not get much sense of a confusion of the 
py words for angel and messenger/apostle in the Qur’ an or in Arabic generally. 

In the passages we are concerned with, therefore, messengers or apostles seem 
P to be more prominent than prophets, and it may be significant that this was also a 

characteristic of Mani’s ideas. Apparently echoing the elevation of the messenger/ 
| apostle above the prophet found in some early Christian texts, 42 it seems that Mani 

•-' id not refer to himself as a prophet but as a messenger/apostle. In Manichaeism 
5 the word prophet is usually applied to the elect of the community, the electi, rather 

' than to Mani himself. That is part of Stroumsa’s argument that the widely accepted 


39 Wensinck, “Muhammad and the prophets,” in U. Rubin (ed.), Life of Muhammad, 321-24,331-32. 

: 40 Q 15:57; 51:31: Abraham’s “guests”, traditionally viewed as angels, are addressed as ayyuha 
l-mursaluna. At Q 11:69 God refers to them as rusuluna, and again at 11:77. At Q 15:61 the same 
mursaluna who visited Abraham go to the people of Lot 

41 Cf. the ambiguity, e.g., of the citation in Matthew 11:10 of Malachi 3:1. In the gospel passage Jesus 
first refers to John the Baptist as a prophet and much more than a prophet, and then applies to him 
the passage from Malachi where God announces that He will send his messenger/angel ( mal ak) 
to clear the way before Him. In the gospel passage mal 'ak is rendered by aggelos, but translations 
waver between words indicating “angel” and those indicating “messenger”. 

42 The best known is probably 1 Corinthians 12:28 (“first apostles, secondly prophets”). D. Aune, 
Prophecy in Early Christianity, Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1983, 202, notes that “in many 
respects the NT apostle was the functional equivalent of the OT prophet.” For a discussion that 
includes both texts where there is considerable overlap between the notions of apostolos and 
prophetes, and those that place the former higher in the hierarchy, see G. Stroumsa, “Seal of the 
prophets,” JSAI 7,1986, (61-74) 72-73. 
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idea that Maui referred to himself as the “seal of the prophets” is likely to be rela¬ 
tively late and influenced by Islam rather than reflecting a title really used by 
Mani. 43 Mani grew up in a Jewish-Christian community and his ideas must to a 
large extent have been influenced by, positively or negatively, that community. : 
We might envisage a similar formation for the Qur' anic messenger. 44 

Did the Qur’anic messenger regard himself as an angel? 

Liiling argued that Muhammad lived in a Jewish-Christian community in Mecca 
and that his ideas about prophets and prophecy reflected those of his community. 
Liiling stressed, for example, what he understood as the occurrence of the concept 
of Jesus as an angel in certain Qur’anic passages (sometimes amending the text or ; ; 
interpreting it in a way necessary to find that concept), and he linked the idea of a j 
prophetic spirit locating itself in a succession of individual prophets in different 
generations with the tanasukh belief of some of the ghuldt movements of early 
Islam. I shall not discuss here his readiness to locate this Jewish-Christian commu¬ 
nity in Mecca or his broader thesis that the understanding of Jesus within this: 
community reflected the historical self-understanding of Jesus himself. One detail 
of Liiling’s argument that does directly pertain to the Qur’anic material discussed 
in this chapter, however, is his view that Muhammad shared the ideas of his 
opponents and saw himself as an angel. 

Expressions of the form “I do not tell you that I am an angel,” according to 
Liiling, should be understood in a way opposite to their apparent sense, as in fact 
a statement of a claim to an angelic status. Liiling considers the words comparable 
with those of Jesus before the High Priest in Matthew 26:63 when asked, “Are you 
the Christ, the Son of God?” In some translations the answer Jesus gives is 
rendered, “It is as you say,” whereas others interpret the Greek (understood to be 
reflecting an originally Aramaic formula) to mean, “It is you who say it (not I).” 
Liiling wishes to understand the Qur’anic messenger’s “I do not tell you that I am 
an angel” in the same vein: Ido not tell you that I am an angel, but it is the case. 
In spite of my apparent humanity, I am a messenger of a special essence, an 
angel-like being who journeys through the spheres of heaven. I concede that I 
cannot prove that, since angels do not wander around on earth on a daily basis 
unambiguously recognizable as angels. 45 

Liiling’s understanding of the formula does not seem persuasive to me, and it is 
out of keeping with other material which, as has been shown, does not merely 

43 Stroumsa, “Seal of the prophets,” 70-74. 

44 Mani’s revelatory experience was associated with the appearance of his heavenly twin 
or syzygos, understood, according to the De Fide attributed to the friend and companion of Augus¬ 
tine, Bishop Evodius, as the Holy Spirit Quispel has argued that this syzygos is a development of the 
angel of the holy spirit/spirit of prophecy that was referred to above. See G. Stroumsa, Barbarian 
Philosophy. The Religious Revolution of Early Christianity, Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1999, 290 
with references. For a comparative discussion of Manichaeism and Islam, see de Blois, “Elchasai - 
Manes - Muljammad.” 

45 Liiling, Wiederentdeckung, 82-83. 
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. stress the humanity of the Qur’anic messenger but appears to insist that a 
messenger of God must be a human being since angels, for one reason or another, 

■ are not ordinarily sent by God as messengers (in the sense that rasiil Allah has in 
the Qur’an) to mankind. Rather, the Qur’an displays a messenger who in this, as 
•in many other things, is opposed to the views and practices of the people he is 
concerned to win over. Again, it may be possible to envisage him, like Mani, 
dissatisfied with the religion of the community to which he belongs while at the 
same time accepting and sharing some of its ideas and beliefs. 

Did Gnostic Jewish Christianity survive? 

; As stated at the beginning, it has not been my intention to relate the dispute alluded 
:: to in the Qur’an about whether God’s messengers must be angels or men to any 
J one particular sect or group. I have had the more limited aim of arguing that the 
Qur’ anic material can be better understood if it is situated in the context of the sort 
of speculations and ideas referred to above. Nevertheless, the predominance of 
• Gnostic-type ideas and of Jewish-Christian groups in the comparative material 
i that has been adduced naturally raises the question of whether such groups 
continued to exist around the time when Islam began to emerge. 

The survival of Jewish Christianity into Islamic times was the focus of a well- 
|- known, intense and at times polemical argument between Samuel Stem and 
I Shlomo Pines in connection with the interpretation of material presented as a refir- 
E tation of orthodox Christian beliefs in the TathbTt dala’il al-nubuwwa of QadI 
C ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025). Pines argued that 'Abd al-Jabbar used material 
derived from Jewish Christian sources and that a group or groups of them survived 
f into Islamic times. Stem vehemently denied that and argued that ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
| material against orthodox Christianity could mostly be accounted for as derived 
t from Muslim sources with perhaps some influence from Jewish ones. 46 

In subsequent scholarship the issue of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s sources has continued to 
; be discussed in connection with the question of the survival of Jewish Christianity 

■ into Islamic times or, to put the latter proposition somewhat differently, of how far 

■ Islam itself can be analyzed as a development that took place in a Jewish-Christian 

■ context. As Reynolds (who is critical of the views of Pines) has pointed out, even 
' if some of ‘ Abd al-Jabbar’s “Jewish-Christian” critique of Christianity echoes the 
I Qur’ an and the works of other Muslim scholars, that merely raises the question of 
f how the ideas involved came into the Qur’an and Muslim tradition in the first 
fc place. 47 Another point at issue is whether we should envisage a survival of one or 

more of the pre-Islamic Jewish-Christian groups or rather the revival of Jewish- 
Christian ideas from time to time in different places. The development of forms of 
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Christianity that emphasize such things as the importance of Jerusalem, the Sabbath; 
(whether Saturday or Sunday) and the shunning of icons can be spontaneous, as 
Patricia Crone has pointed out in connection with her suggestion that iconoclastic 
impulses could have been mediated between Islam and Byzantium by a Jewish- : 
Christian group. 48 ; 

Pines argued that there is indeed evidence for the existence of Jewish-Christian 
groups in the Axab-Islamic world of the seventh and eighth centuries. 49 That type 
of evidence is, however, not overwhelming, and any argument that early Islam 
was influenced by such groups, or emerged in a setting where Jewish Christianity 
was important, must depend equally on an analysis of ideas and practices. The 
argument about whether messengers of God must be angels or men adds to 
the material that suggests a connection between a Gnostic-inspired Jewish 
Christianity and some of the Quranic material, albeit that in this case the 
“Jewish-Christian” arguments are refuted by the Qur’anic messenger. 

There is at least one other text that suggests that such arguments were still 
topical among Jews in the ninh century CE. Sa'adya Gaon (d. 331/942), in his 
Kitab al-Amanat wa-l-i 'tiqadat, also argues strongly that prophets must be human 
beings and that for God to send an angel would not be effective. Angels can 
perform all sorts of wonders and their miracles would not, therefore, be a sign of 
the authenticity of their claims. It is only when a miracle is performed by someone 
known to be human that it can help to persuade those to whom the prophet has 
been sent. 50 

Although Sa'adya’s arguments have some points in common with those of the 
Qur’anic messenger, it does not seem to me that they derive from the Qur’an. His 
language is different even though, like the Qur’an, he refers to the bodily needs 
and weaknesses of the prophets sent by God. His explanation of why God does not 
send angels but rather ordinary men - because otherwise the prophet’s miracles 
would be meaningless — is also rather different from the Qur’anic stress on angels 
as signs of the end and the fact that angels do not normally inhabit the earth. But 
against whom were Sa'adya’s arguments directed? Might they point to the exist¬ 
ence of a Gnostic type sect of the sorts we have referred to here among the Jews 
of his time? 

Several scholars, seeking the target of his polemic, have sought to relate it to a 
rather obscure and mysterious Jewish sect called the Maghariyya, often under¬ 
stood to have originated before Christianity and, according to Wolfson, at one 
stage to have adopted Christianity. Reports about this sect in medieval Arabic 


48 Crone, “Islam, Judeo-Christianity and Byzantine Iconoclasm", JSA1 2,1980,59-95. 

49 See especially his “Notes on Islam and on Arabic Christianity and Judaeo-Christianity,” where he 
draws attention to an account stemming from the Christian pilgrim Arculf, who visited Jerusalem 
in the time of Mu’Swiya, referring to Iudaei Christiani in Jerusalem. S. Pines, “Notes on Islam and 
on Arabic Christianity and Judaeo-Christianity,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 4,1984, 
(136-52)145-47. 

50 See Sa'adya Gaon, The Book of Doctrines and Beliefs, translated and abridged by 
A. Altmann, Indianapolis: Hackett, 2002,107-08. 
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sources refer to a belief in an angel responsible for the creation and operation of 
the world. According to Shahrastam (d. 548/1153) the Maghariyya (he has them 
as al-Maqariba) held that it is normally possible that “[God] sends a single angel 
from all of the elite ones ( al-khawass , i.e. the archangels?), 51 assigns his name to 
him {yulqi 'alayhi ismahii), and proclaims: ‘This is My messenger ( 'rasul ). His 
place among you is My place, his words and commands among you are My words 
and commands, and his appearance (zuhiir) among you is My appearance.’ This 
was the state of that angel.” 52 

I am inclined to share Wasserstrom’s doubts about using the text of Shahrastam 
as a straightforward source of historical facts about the sects that he treated, and 
to heedhis warnings about the chronological information given for the Maghariyya. 
Furthermore, there is no real evidence that Sa'adya was indeed directing his argu¬ 
ment against that sect in particular. That the Gaon felt called upon to reject the 
idea that prophets were in fact angels, however, suggests that Gnostic type ideas 
persisted in early Islamic times among groups associated with Judaism as well as 
among the ghuldt sects more associated with Islam. 


51 The translation provided by Wasserstrom (see following note), based on the edition of Shahrastanl 
by Badran (3 vols, Cairo 1968), differs here. 

52 Al-Milal wa-l-nihal, ed. W. Cureton, London: Society for the Publication of Oriental Texts, 1842- 
46,92. See too Harry A. Wolfson, “The pre-existent angel of the Magharians and al-Nahawandi,” 
Jewish Quarterly Review 51,1969,89-106; N. Golb, “Who were the Magariya?” JAOS 80, 1960, 






16 Is there a notion of “divine 
election” in the Qur'an? 

Renven Firestone 


The Hebrew Bible articulates a notion of unique and inimitable relationship 
between God and the Children of Israel though the institution of covenant, 
a formal contractual bond. A similar notion is found in the New Testament, 
which expands the pool of the elect beyond the Israelites but restricts it to 
those belonging to the new dispensation it brings. The Qur’an takes up the 
issue as well, and like the previous scriptures, appears to do so in a polemical 
manner. However, the Qur’anic expression differs from previous scriptures in 
important ways. This chapter explores the meaning of divine election in the Qur’an 
and in relation to previous scriptures, and considers to whom that notion applies. 

The problematic of divine election in prior scripture 

The Hebrew Bible contains dozens of texts that establish a notion of a unique, 
inimitable and eternal relationship between the People of Israel ( beneyisra 'el) and 
God. This relationship is often described as “divine election,” and Israel as having 
been “chosen” by God. ‘Tor you are a people consecrated to the Lord your God; of 
all the peoples of the earth the Lord your God chose you (beka bahar - 
ina qy) to be His treasured people” (Deuteronomy 7:6; 14:2). “Happy is the nation 
whose God is the Lord, the people He has . chosen to be His own (ha 'am bahar 
lenahalah 16 - ft n'jqa’p ana Dari)” (Psalms 33:12). The operative Hebrew term here is 
“to choose,” also in an adjectival form bahir (’-pny pppy), though other terms such 
as “consecrated (or sacred/holy) people” 'am qados (wiiij us) or “treasured people” 
'am segullah (rfjjtj ny) are not uncommon. “But you, Israel, My servant, Jacob, 
whom I have chosen, seed of Abraham My friend - You whom I drew from the 
ends of the earth and called from its far comers, to whom I said, “You are My 
servant; I chose you (behartika - tpipioy), I have not rejected you” (Isaiah 41:8-9). 

The term “Israel” here, in the Hebrew Bible in general and in post-Biblical 
Jewish tradition, refers to the “Children of Israel,” defined as the descendents of 
the patriarch Jacob whose name was changed by God to Israel (Genesis 32:29; 
35:10).' This is not merely a kinship designation, however, since individuals and 


1 The term “Israel” refers to apeople rather than a land. In Biblical and post-Biblical Jewish discourse, 
the full peoplehood is either yisra 'el or 'am yisra'el - the “people of Israel.” The land promised by 





even peoples who did not trace their kinship from the tribes of Jacob/Israel 
were included within the full populace or nation called “Israel” (Exodus 12:38; i 
Deuteronomy 23:8-9). Despite its origin as a label of kinship, the term became the 
standard way in Jewish traditional discourse to refer to a religious community 
made up of people from a variety of genealogical or religious histories. 2 

Divine election and covenant 

While divine election is articulated through the use of technical vocabulary of 
“chosenness” or “sanctity,” the Hebrew Bible also expresses the notion through ; 
the use of metaphors and symbolic institutions. Perhaps the most ubiquitous and 
important is “covenant” (bent), which although found in relation to a variety of i 
mundane relationships in the Bible, 3 became a symbolic institution defining the 
unique relationship between God and Israel. It is based on Israel’s trust in God and 
obedience to God’s word and law (Exodus 19:4-6; 20:1-23, 24:7; Deuteronomy 
5:23; 28:1-69). In its sacred manifestation in late Biblical and post-Biblical 
Judaism, it represents a formal, contractual bond between God and Israel that 
is everlasting and indissoluble. 4 That is, according to the Bible and to the later 
Rabbinic tradition of the Talmud and Midrash, even when Israel sins or does not 


God in the Torah (Genesis 13:15; 28:13; 35:12; Exodus 6:8, etc.) to Abraham and his descendants '\ 
is referred to as eresyisra 'it - the “land of Israel" (Ezekiel 45:8; 47:18; 2 Chronicles 22:2, etc.) and ; 
in its own declaration of independence, the modem state commonly called Israel is referred to as 
medlnat yisra e/ - the “State of Israel.” 

I In the world of the Hebrew Bible, peoples (or nations) are identified as distinct ethno-linguistic ; 
communities and defined by kinship, and each had its own god who was in a special relationship 
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live up to God’s demands, the covenantal relationship is eternal and without end. 
Individuals or even the community as a whole may be punished, but the covenant 
marking the special relationship between God and Israel endures. 3 

A sign of the unique covenantal relationship between God and Israel is often 
given through blood, the blood of circumcision, for example (Genesis 17), and the 
blood of sacrifice at the foot of Mount Sinai when the entire community of Israel 
agreed publicly to accept the Torah of commandments required of Israel (Exodus 
24). In the latter case, as Moses renews the covenant at Sinai he declares, “This is 
the blood of the covenant which the Lord now makes with you concerning all 
these commands” (Exodus 24:8). 6 In the Sinaitic rendering of covenant relation¬ 
ship, a book appears in association with covenant (the “Book of the Covenant” 
sefer or sefer ha-berit in Exodus 24:7), as well as commandments ( misvot ) 
(Exodus 24:4). 

Another symbolic metaphor is ihat of light, through which Isaiah refers to Israel 
as unique among the nations and a light of hope in a dark world. “I the Lord, in 
My grace, have summoned you, and I have grasped you by the hand. I created 
you, and appointed you a covenant people, a light of nations - opening eyes 
deprived of light, rescuing prisoners from confinement, from the dungeon those 
who sit in darkness” (Isaiah 42:6-7). Israel is not only chosen by God, but is 
understood by Rabbinic tradition also to have deliberately “chosen God” by their 
willingness to observe the divine commandments. 7 

In all Hebrew Bible references, God’s chosen are restricted to Israel. Non- 
Israelites cannot be a part of this covenant unless they assimilate into the commu¬ 
nity and lose their independent ethno-religious identity. In the Hebrew Bible, the 
advantage to belonging to Israel seems to have been limited to being an elite 
member of a people protected by the one great God of the universe. No Biblical 
references suggest that belonging to Israel resulted in an eternal reward, since the 
Hebrew Bible has virtually nothing to say about reward or punishment in an after¬ 
life. Judgment occurs in this life only, and there is no divine pronouncement deter¬ 
mining an individual’s fate after death. 8 The notion of a heaven and hell as places 
of reward and punishment in the next world seems to have entered the worldview 
of Jews only during the late Second Temple Period when the books that would be 
known as the Hebrew Bible had become virtually fixed. 


5 Exodus 31:16; Leviticus 26:14-45; Deuteronomy 7:9-10; Jeremiah 50:4-5; Psalms 105:7-10 
(repeated in 1 Chronicles 16:14-18). Cf. S. Mason, "Eternal Covenant" in the Pentateuch: The 
Contours of an Elusive Phrase, New York: T & T Clark, 2008. 

6 See also the enigmatic reference of Exodus 4:24-26. 

7 Mekhilta bahddes, parshah A (on Exodus 19:2); Babylonian Talmud Hagigah 3a-b; Avodah 
Zardh 2b. See also, E. Urbach, The Sages, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1987, 
527-34. 

8 H. Voss-Altman, Sheol: A Study of the Afterlife in the Bible and Rabbinic Literature, Cincinnati: 
Hebrew Union College Rabbinic Thesis, 1999; P. Johnston, Shade of Sheol: Death and the 
Afterlife in the Old Testament, Leicester, England: Apollos, 2002; L. Rabinowitz, “Reward and 
Punishment f Encyclopedia Judaica, Jerusalem: Keter, 1972,14:134-35. 
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The New Testament, on the other hand, emerged into history at a time when lj 
reward and punishment in an afterlife had become well known and popular in the 
Eastern Mediterranean region, and it is infused with the notion. It also contains a \| 
notion of covenant with many parallels to that of the Hebrew Bible, and it utilize-, 
some of the same metaphors to demonstrate the authenticity of its own articulation. 
When Jesus eats his last meal with the disciples and discusses the symbolism of ' 
bread and wine, he instructs them, “Take this and eat; this is my body. Then he took '■ ; :j 
a cup, and having offered thanks to God he gave it to them with the words. Diink 
from it, all of you. For this is my blood, the blood of the covenant, shed for many I 
for the forgiveness of sins” (Matthew 26:26-28). 9 And in Acts 13:47, Paul and V’ 
Barnabas declare, “For so the Lord has commanded us, saying, ‘I have set you to ' 

be a light for the Gentiles, so that you may bring salvation to the ends of the earth.” ’ ; 

The New Testament parallels with the Hebrew Bible are many, but its notion of 
covenant is fundamentally different, and different in a variety of ways. For example, : 
it is defined in terms of faith rather than law, and centers more on belief than on 5 

behavior. 10 Those included in the covenant as articulated in the New Testament 
benefit from forgiveness of sin, which then results in the reward of salvation." In ' 
fact, the very name for Christian scripture is the New Testament, a “testament” or 
witness to a new covenant that will supersede the old: “And therefore he is the 
mediator of a new covenant (or testament), under which, now that there has been a 
death to bring deliverance from sins committed under the former covenant, those i 
whom God has called may receive the promise of the eternal inheritance ...” i 
(Hebrews 9:15). 12 Jesus is the guarantee of a better covenant (Heb. 7:22). “By 
speaking of a new covenant, he has pronounced the first one old; and anything that 
is growing old and aging will shortly disappear” (Hebrews 8:13). i|| 

The new covenant applies to a new chosen people, those who have chosen § 
Christ, who are redeemed by their acceptance of Jesus as savior. 13 The classic 
criterion for defining membership in this new covenant is faith rather than kinship, 
and it would appear to open up the membership because all who have faith in 
Christ may be counted within it. According to this position, what Israel believed '< 
to be an eternal covenant, therefore, has in fact expired - according to standard i 
readings of the New Testament. Those who have rejected Christ have been ■ 
rejected from God’s grace. The old Israel has been replaced by the “true Israel,” 


9 Cf. Mark 14:22-25; Luke 22:19-21. 

10 See, for example, Romans 4:1-5,13-22; 2 Thessalonians 2:13-14; 2 Timothy 2:8-9; Titus 11-4, j 
Hebrews 9:1-22. A counter position also expects works to be necessary (James 2:18-24), but 
represents the exception that proves the rule. 

11 Matthew 26:28; 2 Corinthians 3:6. 

12 The Greek term here ( diatheke) can mean both covenant and will or testament, and the con¬ 
tinuation of the passage develops this extended meaning. In a personal examination of a dozen ’ ; 
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.for “not all Israelites truly belong to Israel, and not all of Abraham’s children are 
his true descendants” (Romans 9:6-7). “For a person is not a Jew who is one 
outwardly, nor is true circumcision something external and physical. Rather, a 
'person is a Jew who is one inwardly, and real circumcision is a matter of the heart 

- it is spiritual and not literal” (Romans 2:28-29). 

- This articulation is highly polemical. In fact, however, it only represents a some¬ 
what more strident articulation of a common trend found in the New Testament. 

: The new dispensation represented by Jesus as Christ replaces the old dispensation 

of the Hebrew Bible. A new “chosen” replaces the old. Divine election has passed 
from the Jews to a “new” or, more accurately, “true” Israel, and the “true Israel” is 
those who have faith in the saving power of Christ. 14 These are the new “chosen,” 
and although a minority position requires good works along with faith (e.g. James 
; . 2:18-24), the major thrust of theNew Testament is that faith in Christ is the bottom- 
: line criterion for belonging to the rtew covenant with God. 

The New Testament representation seems to be far more inclusive than the 
Hebrew Bible by expanding the pool of the elected beyond Israel. All nations may 
be apart of this new “chosen” (Matthew 28:18-20; Acts 10:34-36,44-47). ls This 
extended the pool of the chosen considerably. However, membership in the new 
elect community was restricted only to those who believed in the new dispensa¬ 
tion that it brings. No longer restricted to a community defined through kinship 
(though other boundaries such as circumcision and dietary restrictions were much 

■ more preventive of non-Israelites joining the community than kinship), the faith 
requirement articulated in the New Testament limited the divinely elected to those 
who could believe in an acceptable Christology. 

The New Testament clearly responds to and extends many of the paradigms 
' known from the Hebrew Bible. The attempt of some early leaders of the Church 
i to remove the “Old Testament” from the canon of Christian scripture met with 
l failure because of its foundational role for the theology of fulfillment in the New 
i Testament. In fact, the Christian theologian Marcion (d. c. 160) was excommuni- 
: cated in part for this heretical position. 16 The New Testament seems to assume, as 

■ does the Hebrew Bible, that God can only be in a covenantal relationship with one 
religious community. The articulation of that view in the Hebrew Bible reflects a 
world in which only one religious community had come to the conclusion that a 
single God is the creator of the world and the only force that powers the universe. 
Because in the context of the Hebrew Bible only one community realized the 
notion of monotheism, it conveys the position that only that one community could 

i; 14 M. Simon, Vents Israel, London: Littman Library, 1996, 65-97. 

v 15 This argument identifies Jewish identity as purely a matter of kinship. We noted above how 
Israelite identity was articulated in terms of kinship as was the norm of the ancient Near East, 
but that it defined an increasingly religious character. As is well known, many Gentiles assimilated 
into the community of Israel and thus became part of the “chosen people” as well (see, e.g., Gager, 
Origins of Anti-Semitism, esp. 39-88; J. Lieu, J. North and T. Rajak (eds). The Jews Among 
Pagans and Christians, London: Routledge, 1992; S. Cohen, The Beginnings of Jewishness, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1999). 

; 16 “Marcion,” New Catholic Encyclopedia, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967,9:193-94. 
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exist in a special relationship with the one great God. The New Testament seems ■ 
to represent the first moment in history when two communities, mutually identi¬ 
fied as separate and discrete, argued significantly conflicting visions of mono-; 
theism (or messianism, revelation, incarnation, etc.). 17 

While the Hebrew Bible posits that God can be in a covenantal relationship 
with only one religious community, the New Testament posits that God can be in 
a covenantal relationship with only one community at a time. First it was with the 
Jews. Later it was with Christians. This represents a “zero-sum” equation, 
reflecting what seems to have been a view common to both Christians and to 
Jews: only one religious community could be covenanted with God at one time. 

Divine election in the Qur’an 

The Qur’an takes up the issue of divine election as well. In fact, it is doubtful 
whether it could have avoided it, given the importance of the notion in prior 
scripture, the negative response of Jewish and Christian religious leaders to the 
threat of the new movement and its scripture, and the prior history of polemics 
between Jews and Christians revolving around covenant and divine election. And 
indeed, the Qur’anic references to covenant are often polemical and demonstrate 
both direct and indirect parallels with the Hebrew Bible and New Testament. But 
the literary and theological relationship between the Qur’an and prior scriptures 
differs significantly from that between the New Testament and Hebrew Bible, as 
we shall observe in relation to the topic at hand. The overall Qur’anic expression 
of divine election seems to diverge rather significantly from both prior articula¬ 
tions. This will be examined below, but we must first explore the lexical and 
metaphorical range of divine election found in the Qur’an. 

Lexical range of “chosenness” 

Seven Arabic roots may be found in the Qur’ an that have been rendered in English 
(and other) translations to convey a sense of preferring, choosing or singling out. 
They overlap in meaning, and it would be an error to assume absolute precision of 
consistency in their usage within the Qur’an. It is not helpful to try to define these 
terms narrowly or precisely. Their English translations vary significantly, and I 
make no attempt here to restrict any specific English term to any specific Arabic 
term, since the range of meaning varies not only between the synonymic choices 
in both languages, but also in relation to the specific Qur’anic contexts. The seven 
roots are kh.y.r. jk^J.b.y. t s», s.f.y. i>-=, r.d.y. y^j, k.m.l. <J*S, kh.l.f. and 
kh.l.s. o=4s.. The limitations for this essay preclude an in-depth linguistic and 
lexical analysis of these roots. I therefore outline the sense of each and provide 
their immediate context in the following paragraphs, as space permits. 18 

17 That is, this represents a different quality of competition than, say, between Sadducees and 
Pharisees. 

18 In the following 1 mark these roots and their translations in bold font. 
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X The root meaning is to be good or do good. The root occurs in the eighth form in 
■ the sense of choosing, selecting or preferring. The noun constructed from this root 
:: is that which is good, useful or desired, such as prosperity or well-being. It is also 
| commonly used in a comparative sense, as “better than” (o? j4), 19 or superlative 
r sense, as in “the best of schemers” = OijSliil jls. (Q 3:54), “the best of helpers” 
= (Q 3:150). 

One of the best-known verses in the Qur’an treating something akin to divine 
!' election is Qur’an 3:110: “You are the best community that has been brought 
? forth for humanity (o^ <^4-jji- fh£), commanding the reputable and forbid- 
y ding the disreputable, and believing in God. If the People of the Book had believed 
| it would have been better for them. Some of them are believers, but most are iniq- 
p, uitous.” This verse is particularly interesting because it is placed in comparative 
; relationship with the People of the Book (ytisit Oafy, who represent religious 
communities that had received divine revelation prior to the revelation of the 
Qur’an. 

Those whom the Qur’an “prefers” or refers to as “best” can be entire mono- 
: theist communities, such as the followers of Muhammad, 20 who are better than 
the People of the Book (Q 3:110), or, in another context, Israel, whom God chose 
: knowingly above all others (Q 44:30-32). They can also be singled out as named 
individuals; in all the latter references the individuals are known prophets such as 
Moses, Abraham etc.')Moses can also single out certain members of his own 
: community for a special role (Q 7:155), even if they are unable to take it on, and 
V God can choose whomever he wishes (Q 28:68). 

The term is found in the comparative or superlative form also in parallel with 
? another term used to convey preference in the Qur’an. “And remember Our ser¬ 
vants Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, endowed with ability and vision. We purified 
them with a pure quality, remembrance of the Abode. 21 They were to Us among 
the elect, the best QljiVl a ffin al). And remember Ishmael and Elisha (Al-Yasa') 
“and Dhu 1-Kifl, all among the best” QljiVl & l£j) (Q 38:45-48). Here, as in a 
: number of other references that will be examined below, Biblical prophets, or at 
: least prophets who are referenced in a way that assumes they were known figures 
: among the cultures out of which the Qur’an emerged, are singled out as special or 
g unique. 

In Qur’an 7:155, Moses singles out seventy men of his community to meet with 
| God after the incident with the calf: (i*40 tuff* ^ja 3^3 ) But when they are 

overcome with fear, he refers to God as their protector (or patron - fiJj) and the 
“most forgiving” (6u?lil' jj“), through the same form of the word discussed in the 
| previous paragraph. In one of a number of renderings of Moses experiencing God 


19 Qur’an 2:221,263. 

20 That is, those who are ad 

21 “Paradise” or “heaven” s 




through a fire or flame in the holy wadi tuwa (l s'J* 0*^1 jI jiy), 22 Moses is informed 1 
that God singled him out (26jS»t) to go to Pharaoh on behalf of his people (Q | 
20:9-13). In Qur’an 44:30-32 in reference to God delivering the Children of 
Israel from Pharaoh’s punishment, God chose them “knowingly above all peoples” 
(Ojjuil jk ,Jk fitjjiU), but they invalidate themselves through their lack of 
faith in God. 23 Lastly with regard to this root, and in the context of the day of ; 
resurrection in which is found a discussion about those who worshipped idols and 2 
either led others astray or were led astray themselves, the term looks as if it is 
found in parallel with “wish” in order to contrast the power of God over the weak¬ 
ness of humanity and is usually translated this way: “Your Lord creates what He 
wishes and chooses A& u they [i.e. humans] have no choice (0^ ^ ; 
Sjjfll fji). Praised is God the Most High over what they associate [with Him]” (Q ; 
28:68). It is possible, however, that the verse should be read in such a way that the 
two verbs are not in parallel: “Your Lord creates what He wishes, and chooses 
what is best for them” (»jifJI 61S U jtiAjj *1% u a] jj). 24 


The root meaning is to collect or gather tribute. It can also mean to appropriate 
something to oneself or take something in preference, and it is from this meaning 
that the term conveys the sense of choosing, selecting or preferring in the eighth 
form, tiffi-!. 25 In Qur’an 22:77-78, believers ('j& lh)®) or submitters (oj-JLi) are 
told to engage in certain ritual and ethical acts and are informed that God chose 
them (fSljail) and did not make their responsibilities a hardship for them. Their 
religion is the religion of their ancestor, Abraham ^0- I 11 Qur’an 

16:120-23, Abraham is humble or obedient (& &H), a non-idolatrous hanlf (&&■ 
Of fb), 26 and grateful for God’s bounties C£t&). God chose him 
and guided him (S'&j »'^4t). In Qur’an 20:115-23, after Adam’s disobedience in 
the Garden through the temptation of Satan, God chose him and relented towards 
him (is&j 443a 4ij ilfril) 27 Qur’an 19:58 refers to Biblical prophets descending 


22 See also Qur’Sn 28:29ff (in which wadi fuwa is not mentioned), 79:15ff (in which the fire or flame 
is not mentioned). 

23 The section continues by suggesting that the ungrateful Children of Israel are like ancient peoples 
whom God destroyed for their sins. 

24 See M. Asad, The Message of the Qur 'an, Gibraltar: Al-Andalus, 1984, s.v. Qur’an 28:68. 

25 AEL, 378b. 

26 Or more commonly, OAAkll Of 0^ tfj. This phrase occurs repeatedly in the Qur'an in relation to ; 
Abraham (Q 2:135; 3:67,95; 6:79; 16:120,16:123). In 4:125 Abraham is hanlf but the mention of / 
him not being an idolater is missing. In 22:31 the idiom occurs as a general reference to those who 2 
are hamfs to God rather than idolaters. The idiom is virtually a trope in reference to Abraham and / 
is a positive appellation, though there remains controversy over the contextual meaning of hariif ■ 
(See U. Rubin, “Hanafiyya and ka'ba," JSA1 13, 1990, 85-112; A. Rippin, “Rabaman and the 
hanlfs," in W.B. Hallaq and D.P. Little (eds), Islamic Studies Presented to Charles J. Adams, 
Leiden: Brill, 1991; G.R. Hawting, The Idea of Idolatry and the Emergence ofIslam, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999,3fr-39.) 

27 The term seems to be in parallel with 445 but not with 1which is included to retain the rhyme. - 
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from Adam, Abraham and Israel, and the family of Noah. God “favored” all of 
these ■*! piil), including those whom God guided and chose j && &*j). 
Qur’an 6:98 is part of a larger section in which many prophets are mentioned by 
name. 28 God favored (U&=a) Ishmael, Elisha (al-Yasa‘), Jonah and Lot, and their 
ancestors, descendents and brethren, and chose and guided them (£&&& j j). 

The same word occurs in the imperfect form (ort^i), also closely associated 
with earlier prophets. In a reference to skeptics or non-believers, Qur’an 3:179 
may be rendered, “God does not abandon the believers to your state, but will 
. differentiate the bad from the good. And God does not bring out for you the 
unseen. Rather, God chooses 0/^44 is!) whom He wishes from His messengers, so 
believe in God and His messengers. If you believe and are pious, there is for you 
a great reward.” In Qur’an 42:13, after associating the divine injunctions of the 
Qur’ an with what God had previously enjoined upon Noah, Abraham, Moses and 
Jesus, “God chooses for Himself Q?] hit) whom He wishes and guides to 
Himself whomever turns.” And in Qur’an 12:4-6, after Joseph informs his father 
Jacob of the dream in which the heavenly bodies prostrate themselves to him, 
Jacob answers, “This is how your Lord chooses you (a5j afrSj) and teaches 

' you the interpretation of events/stories, fulfills His favor on you and on the family 
of Jacob, just as He fulfilled it on your ancestors before, Abraham and Isaac.” 

The use of this term is always associated with the special status of God’s earlier 
messengers and prophets. They were favored, selected above their fellows, and 
guided. This appears to reflect the basic meaning of the root. God sifted out and 
preferred the best individuals among earlier peoples. So, too, will those new 
followers of the message of the Qur’an be sifted out from the non-believers and 
favored, chosen and guided. 

3. S.f.y. 

The basic meaning of this root is to become clear or pure, as in pure water. The 
eighth form can mean to choose, select or prefer, 29 and occurs in the Qur’an in the 
sense of choosing a select few among the people (O? ts^“!) or choosing in prefer¬ 
ence to (or over and above) other people (Js. ^iLLJ). As with the previous root 
( j.b.y .), this term is closely associated with prior prophets: Abraham (Q 2:130), 
Adam and Noah (Q 3:33), Maryam (Q 3:42), Saul (Q 2:247), Moses (Q7:144), 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob (Q 38:45-47). 30 

The word is used in general terms in Q 35:32—33 to refer to those whom God 
chose to bequeath the book ( al-kitab ) (&% ca Uj&Lal ojjll C45SSI djjjl). These 
include a variety of types, including those deserving of entering the Garden and 


28 Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Noah, David, Solomon Jacob, Joseph, Moses and Aaron, Zakariah and 
John, Jesus and Elias. 

29 AEL, 1703a-c. 

30 In the verse that follows, “Ishmael, Elisha and Dhu I-Kifl are all among the best” (iiA 
jUiyi). This i s possibly a narrative parallel with the set of Biblical figures described as chosen 
(OjUaMaA). 
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those who presumably are not deserving of such an end. While not absolutely; 
specific, these verses likely refer to the Israelites or all prior receivers of earlier : 
scripture. In Qur’an 27:59, the Prophet is instructed to say, “Praise be to God, and 
peace on His servants whom He has chosen” ae 11 5 ^ 0, 311(1 ln Q ; 22:75, 

“God chooses messengers from the angels and from humanity” (6? 

In some cases, however, the word is used in contexts outside any reference to 
earlier individuals or communities presumed to have once been divinely elected. 
The following occurs within a polemic against the Christian notion of God having 
sent a son: “If God had wished to take a son, He could have chosen whatever he 
wanted among what He created” (Q 39:4). And in Qur an 

37:153, the rhetorical question is asked, “Does [God] prefer girls over boys?” ; 
(liaS 1 ' cJ® - r 

4. r.d.y. 

The root meaning is to be pleased or satisfied with, to approve, to regard with 
good favor. A common Qur’anic idiom is “God is pleased with them and they are 
pleased with Him” (ksc. 4il ir'F'S) ■ 31 In only two cases can the term be 

associated with something approaching divine election. We observe a frightening 
discussion in Qur’an 20:109 about the future day in which people will be assem¬ 
bled for divine judgment: “On that day, no intercession will avail, except those 
whom the Merciful has permitted and whose word He has been pleased with 
p/ji y ?jj oaijll 5)1 CF V]). A more important reference is one in which the 
root is found in parallel with k.m.l, the next term on our list f; 

5. k.m.l. ’S 

The root meaning is to become perfect or complete, or to become whole; in the; 
fourth form, to complete something, to perfect. This root is infrequent in the: 
Qur’an, appearing a total of five times. In Qur’an 5:3 it can be understood ini 
the sense of singling out. After listing forbidden foods, the verse continues with 
“This day I have perfected your religion for you Q&& f$')> completed 

My favor upon you iiaij), and have approved Islam as a religion for 

you” (Q.5:3). 

6. kh.Lf 01114 ! 

The root meaning is to follow or succeed, to come after. The tenth form conveys the 
sense of substituting, replacing or exchanging something or someone in place of 
another. The verb is used in the Qur’an in a number of contexts to convey the sense 
that God decides what human collective will be dominant or will succeed in relation 
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to one or more other communities. In Qur’an 6:133, God warns that he can remove 
those who are being addressed and replace them with others (Of iis 0! 

Ik In Qur’an 11:57, the prophet Hud warns his people that God will 
replace them with a different people if they turn away (remove the fatha over the 
final yd ’) tija dilijhu). And in Sura 7, Moses is confronted by his people 
who complain that they suffered from Pharaoh’s cruelty no less after Moses was 
sent to release them. Moses responds, “Perhaps your Lord will destroy your enemy 
and make you successors on earth, so he will see how you will do” (Q 7:129). 

Qur’an 24:55 juxtaposes the new believers with those of old. “God has prom¬ 
ised those of you who believe and do good works that He will make them succes- 
. sors on earth (u^jVl just as He made successors those before them 

(f*E! 0 ? ‘ ‘ ikun i li£) t and He will surely establish for them their religion that He 

has preferred for them ($ $ CP^ylj), exchanging security for 

them in place of fear. They shalhvorship Me and not associate anything with me. 
Those who disbelieve after that are the degenerate.” 

7. kh.l.s. 0 =^ o-ak-l 

Related semantically to term #3 above (s.f.y. the root conveys the sense of 
- being pure or clear, free from admixture, genuine . 32 The tenth form can mean to 
appropriate a person exclusively to oneself, as in Qur’an 12:54, when the king of 
Egypt says, “Bring him to me. I will make him purely for me” kialiaLl). 

The fourth form can be purely causal: to clarify or purify a thing. In 38:45-48, 
; God purifies his prophetic servants (Abraham, Isaac and Jacob), “We purified 
them with a pure quality” (ffAllioLLl Uj), and they are among the elect, the 
v best (Jfkv) As noted above, these prophets are listed in parallel with 

Ishmael, Elisha and Dhu 1-Kifl, who are also “among the best” (Jf^VI 51 jjsy). The 
reward for their pure sincerity toward God is the eternal gardens (or “Gardens of 
Eden” - £4“*) whose doors are. open to them. Elsewhere, those who are pure 

or sincere servants of God (O u/iiVh l 4il jU=.) will receive the well-known reward of 
fruits in gardens of delight (Q 37:40-42). 

As may be readily observed from the range of lexical options and the varied 
[contexts, the sense of chosenness in the Qur’an seems to have a broader meaning 
than in either the Hebrew Bible or New Testament. Many of the terms are associ¬ 
ated with prophets of old who are named specifically (kh.y.r.j*=-,j.b.y. t*#?-, $fy. 

kh.l.f. ok). Singling out ancient prophets is a recurring theme in the Qur’an 
; in general, and they are distinguished through the use of these terms in the verses 
cited above. Abraham especially, but also other prophets, are endowed with 
special ability and vision (Q 2:247, 38:45), purified by God (Q 38:46), divinely 
: guided (Q 6:86,16:121,19:58), and will be among those in the hereafter (Q 2:130, 
16:122,38:49-50). 






33 jA Qur’an 3:110, Q. 44:32; u» Q. 22:77; u*- Q. 3:33; Q. 5:33; ‘-Ui all references. 

34 0. Bowering, “Covenant,” EQ, 1:464-67. 

35 Qur’an 3:112. This verse follows a reference to iniquitous opponents of the umma. In v. 112, 
“are stricken with abasement wherever they are found, except by a compact/covenant with 
and a comnact/covenant with people (o-d 11 5 1 A 5* 05“ VI). They bring anger from 


Most of the terms also refer to entire peoples or religious 
singled out by God and living in God’s favor. 33 These include the audience 
believers sometimes addressed by the Qur’an (Q 2:77,3:110,5:3), the Childri 
Israel over all others (Q 44:32), and the family of Abraham and 'Imran 
all others, (Q 3:33). In the case of the root Odi., which is used to denote 
one dominant people with another, a variety of communities are 
In some cases it is only the religion of the ancients that is singled out (Q 
5:3; 24:55). 

Overall, the Qur’an articulates a less exclusive view of divine 
than previous scriptures. It allows the possibility of more than one community 
be in a special relationship with God simultaneously and there seems to be 
obvious intent to decommission the chosen status of prior communities 
a new Qur’anic dispensation. The underlying message in most references is that 
the Qur’ anic audience believes in God and engages in proper acts, it can 
be among those peoples already favored by God. Like those of old, they will 
rewarded in this world and in the hereafter. The comparison between the Qur’anic 
audience and other communities favored or chosen by God is more complex than 
this, however. It can be illuminated by examining verses treating covenant. 


Divine election and covenant in the Qur’an 


As in the Hebrew Bible, the Qur’anic notion of covenant carries both a mundane 
and a sacred sense. 34 The two most common terms that convey the meaning of 
agreement, contract or covenant are mithaq and 'ahd. A third term, isr, is used 
once in thematic parallel with mithaq (Q 3:81), and habl, the common word for 
rope (cf. Q 111:5), is found in one verse in which the meaning may be one 
covenant, though it is by no means certain. 35 The roots for the two common terms 
are used verbally as well as in their noun forms, blit space does not permit a full 
lexical analysis in this chapter. We must be content here to consider the possible 
Qur’anic parallels with the institution of covenant conveyed in the Hebrew 
Bible through the noun, bent (which has no verbal form in the Hebrew Bible 36 ), 
and which finds a semantic parallel in the New Testament through the Greek, 
diatheke. 
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The meanings of covenant 

The parallel terms mithaq and 'ahd are found in the same sentence on three occa¬ 
sions and may be synonymous in these syntactic parallels. Two of the three occur 
in doublet sentences (Q 2:27 and 13:25): “Those who break the covenant ( 'ahd) 
of God after covenanting it ( mithaqihi ) and sever what God has commanded 
through it to sow dissention on the earth” (L> A Of A ^4* OjAM Dip 

u*jl\ (#1 OjMSj tfc-jSdii&l >'). The third is in Qur’an 13:19: “those who fulfill 
the 'ahd of God and do not violate the mithaq (ijAA bA&i ^ j A bAk OA')- 

More often, however, they are used in different contextual settings. Mithaq 
nearly always occurs in reference to ancient days and represents a covenant with 
ancient prophets (Q 3:81; 33:7) or the Banu Isra'Xl or, later, contemporary Jews 
who are conflated for didactic or polemical reasons with their ancient forbears (Q 
2:83-84, 93; 3:187; 4:154-55; 5:7, 12-13, 70; 7:169). Only one verse refers 
explicitly to a mithaq with contemporaries of Muhammad'. 'Ahd, on the other 
hand, may occasionally refer to the Banu Isr a 'll (Q 2:40; 20:86,2:80) or prophets 
of old (Q 2:124), but is found nearly always in relation to the Qur’anic audience 
(Q 2:80, 100; 3:76-77; 6:152; 7:102?; 9:111; 16:90, 95; 17:34; 19:77, 87). God 
“takes” or “enjoins” a mithaq (jli* M 111) but never an 'ahd? 1 Other idioms are 
associated only with ‘ahd and never with mithaq, such as “fulfilling an ’ahd" 
(SI Sfaj ijsjlj ) (Q i:40; 3:76; 6:152; 9:111; 16:90; 17:34) or “bartering the 'ahd of 
God for a petty price” \j’j& ) (Q3:76; 16:95). 38 However, people 

can “break” either an ahd or mithaq (Q 2:27 bAM\ Q 4:155- 

Q 5;13; 13:19,25; 16:91 [here with ayman in parallel with ’ahd]). 

Despite these distinctions, which may reflect differences in idiomatic or 
dialectic usage, these two most common terms for covenant convey virtually 
the same meaning of agreement, pact or promise. And both are symbols around 
which allegorical legends or references are made that draw the attention of the 
audience to their own relationship to the demands made on them through the 
Qur’anic revelations. As with the Biblical notion of berit, the Qur anic notion 
defines the relationship identified with covenant as one of obligation, and like the 
Hebrew Bible, the references may occur independently of terms for chosenness or 
election. 

With mithaq, the covenant is most clearly associated with legends of ancient 
peoples and prophets. It is a concrete symbol of relationship requiring certain 
. behaviors that vary among the verses (monotheist worship, Sabbath observance, 
ethical behaviors, community obligations, etc.). God always initiates this cov¬ 
enant. In some references to God establishing a mithaq with the Israelites, no 
response is recorded from the second party (Q 2:83; 3:187; 5:12, 70). In others, 


37 The Qur’an asks rhetorically, however, whether a person can “take” an 'ahd with God (Q 2:80; 
19:78). The answer is that it is impossible (QI9:87). 

38 The idiom, “bartering... for a petty price" is also found in verses associated with 'ahd, but where 
'ahd is not the object of the bartering (Q 2:41; 9:111). 
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Israel accepts (Q 2:84; 39 3:81; 5:7), while in one reference Israel refuses outright 
(Q 2:93):- 0 In virtually all cases, Israel breaks the covenant or in some way invali¬ 
dates its part of the commitment. 41 The covenant itself is not invalidated, however. 
Those who break the covenant may be punished, though it is not always clear 
whether the threat of punishment is directed against the ancient people situated in 
the allegorical legend or the Qur’ anic audience that is listening to the discourse (Q 
2:85-86; 3:188; 5:13). At least in some cases God is clement toward the ancient 
Israelite protagonists despite their unacceptable behaviors (Q 5:71), and the fact ■ 
of the existence of Jews among the Qur’anic audience testifies that despite the ‘ 
repeated trope of their having failed to live up to the divine covenant in a variety 
of ways, they are not all destroyed by God as were the vanished communities of 
‘Ad and Thamud. Note that these extinct communities are associated with prophets 
but not with covenants. Unlike the New Testament, the Qur’an does not consider 3 ! 
prior covenants to have been annulled or abrogated (but, as will be elucidated 
below, individuals cannot benefit from membership in a covenanted community if : 
they do not live up to their covenantal responsibilities). 

As noted above, the Qur’anic audience is more directly addressed in the verses ' 
among which covenant is expressed through the word 'ahd, though the context 
may yet be.one that references covenants of old. References to 'ahd tend to be less % 
specific and even more abstract. “Isn’t it always so that whenever they covenant a 
covenant, 42 a group of them rejects it? Actually, most of them do not believe” (Q 3 
2:100). “Whoever keeps his covenant and is conscientious, surely God loves the 7 
conscientious” (Q 3:76). “And We did not find most of them in a covenant. Indeed, 5 
We found most of them deviants” (Q 7:102). With both terms, the Qur’anic audi- - 
ence is to draw the lesson from the allegorical references that it too is being offered 
a divine covenant through the Qur’an. An opportunity is made available to the : 
listeners, but they must draw the necessary lesson from the sins and misbehaviors i 
of the ancients who failed to keep the covenant and were thus punished. 

In the traditional Jewish literature called Midrash, 43 a distinction is made ; 
between the mashal (Arabic linguistic equivalent: mathal ) and the nimshal. The 
mashal frames the lesson within a narrative or within a reference to a known 
narrative. The nimshal then spells out the application of what the story has taught : 
for the present context. When this category is applied to our case, the lessons to be / 
derived from stories depicting the failures of ancient peoples is to be applied to the 
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• context of the emergence of the Qur’ an and the demands that it makes on its audi¬ 
ence. While the nimshal in Midrash sometimes does this clearly and distinctly, in 
other cases the audience must draw the conclusion without an obvious explana¬ 
tion. This is the method of the Qur’an in its references to the covenants of ancient 
peoples. Those who failed to live up to the divine demands symbolized by the 
covenant were punished. Some communities that failed to respond to the divine 
imperative were destroyed outright. The listeners to the message of the Qur’an 
must therefore draw the lesson to obey the teachings of God’s revelation as 
articulated by the latest and the last prophet, Muhammad. 

The data derived from the Qur’anic use of mithaq and 'ahd to characterize a 
relationship between God and community conforms to the results of our examina¬ 
tion of the words used in the Qur’ an for divine choosing. Covenant and election are 
not exclusive. God can be in relationship with a number of different peoples and 
communities. God can also replace one people, who are in special relationship, 
with another. Having been chosen or having been a party to a covenant with God 
does not automatically grant the community privileges without the community 
itself (or individuals with it) demonstrating that it is loyal to God’s demands. 
Belonging to a community with a history of chosenness or covenant is not enough 
to enjoy the rewards of a chosen or covenanted relationship with God. Listeners to 
the Qur’anic message are themselves individually responsible for their own fete. 44 

Divine election in polemic 

Although inclusion in special relationship with God is broadened in the Qur’an 
beyond most articulations in the Hebrew Bible and New Testament, its inclu¬ 
siveness is more theoretical than practical. That is, despite occasional inclusive 
references, and some extremely so, such as Qur’an 2:62, 45 the Qur’an expresses 
unambiguous hostility toward monotheists who believe in God and the last day 
but do not accept its revelation as authentic. This sentiment reflects a problem that 
is common to all new religious movements. 

Newly emerging religions always represent a threat to the religious establishment 
because they are an alternative to the status quo. New religions therefore inevitably 
find themselves in conflict with establishment religions. 46 Like the Hebrew Bible and 
the New Testament, the Qur’ an is the earliest source for information about the genesis 


44 A locus classicus for this is Qur’an 2:124: “And remember when his Lord tested Abraham with 
commands, and he fulfilled them. He said: I have made you a leader of humankind. [Abraham] said: 
And of my offspring? He answered, “My covenant does not include wrongdoers” (ilajfell 

45 “Those who believe, and who are Jews, and Christians and Sabaeans - whoever believes in God 
and the Last Day and who works righteousness: they have their reward with their Lord, they shall 
not fear nor should they grieve.” (Cf. Q 5:69; 22:17.) 

46 R. Stark, “How new religions succeed: A theoretical model,” in D. Bromley and P. Hammond (eds), 
The Future of New Religious Movements, Macon, GA: Mercer University Press, 1987, 11-29; B. 
Wilson, “Factors in the failure of the new religious movements,” in ibid., 30-45; J. Saliba, Under¬ 
standing New Religious Movements, 2nd ed., Walnut Creek, CA: Altamira, 2003,203-07; J. Lewis, 
Legitimating New Religions, New Brunswick, NY: Rutgers University Press, 2003,155-230. 
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of the religious community that it represents. All three scriptures contain material that 
reflects that inevitable conflict And like the other scriptures, the Qur’an contains a;§ 
significant amount of polemic directed against other religions and oppositional ■ X 
communities (religious, social and political) that existed at the time of its emergence. 4 ! I 
By the assumed period of the emergence of the Qur’an in the seventh century, 
the notion of divine election had become institutionalized in monotheism. 48 Divine 
election was a rhetorical weapon in the Hebrew Bible, a means of defending Israel !! 
amidst the multiple challenges that established religions and competing cultures 
represented to it. 49 The New Testament accepted the notion of divine election a 
priori, but applied it to the new community of Christians by claiming that Israel ;, 
had lost that status to them. 

Because of the importance of divine election in prior scripture, the history of 
interreligious polemic between Jews and Christians, and the natural polemicalX;- 
relationship between newly emerging and establishment religions, it should be no 
surprise that the notion of chosenness arose in the argument between early 
Muslims and those Jews and Christians who believed that they belonged to reli¬ 
gious communities in exclusive relationship with God. The Qur’an notes the 
classic argument between Jews and Christians and reduces it to triviality: “The 
Jews Say: ‘The Christians have no ground to stand on,’ and the Christians say: 
‘The Jews have no ground to stand on,’ though they both recite the Book .. ,” 50 . 
Elsewhere, it n ot es how b oth Je ws and Christians argued against the new revela- / 
tion, each by referring to Abraham as its own monotheist progenitor (Q 2:135, . 
3:65-67). 51 While the Qur’an often claims that the religion it brings is better than 
that practiced by Jews and Christians (not to mention idolaters), its general thrust 
is to refrain from arguing that it is better than the actual revealed religion of 
Judaism (and perhaps less so of Christianity). The problem with prior religion, 
rather, is that it is not practiced properly by those who claim to be following it. 
Many examples can be found to support this. Jews and Christians, for example, ■ 
worship various entities they call the son of God, but they are deceived by false¬ 
hood (djj^jj) because they were commanded to worship only God (Q 9:30—31). 
Some verses seem to present a counter-position of superiority of Islam over all 
religion, as we have observed from 3:110, 52 but these appear to be uncommon and :: 
it is unlikely that they represent a position of superiority articulated through an 
exclusive notion of divine election. 53 

47 K.. Zebiri, “Polemic and polemical language,” EQ, 4:114-24. 

48 R. Firestone, Who are the Real Chosen People: The Meaning of Chosenness in Judaism, Christi¬ 
anity and Islam, Woodstock, VT: Skylight Paths, 2008,21-52. 

49 Deuteronomy 7:6-9; 10:14-22; Isaiah 41:8-10; 49:6-8; Psalms 33:12, etc. 

50 Qur’an 2:113. See also 5:18: “The Jews and the Christians say, ‘We are sons of God and His : 
favorites.’ Say, ‘Then why does he punish you for your sins?” ’ 

51 See also Qur'an 2:140. 

52 See also Qur’an 9:33,58:22. . 

53 For example, Qur'an 9:33 is a continuation of the argument presented in Qur’an 9:30-32 as a counter \: 
to the theological/ritual errors of competing monotheists (not their original monotheism). The “party X j 
of God” in Qur’an 58:22 is compared with opponents who are the “party of Satan” in previous verses 
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As noted above, however, the Qur’an repeats the view that once-dominant 
communities may be replaced through God’s will with others who are better prac¬ 
titioners of religion. The reward seems to relate to physical or political power over 
enemies and oppression. For example, when the Israelites are oppressed by the 
chiefs of Pharaoh’s people, Moses tells them that if they are adequately pious and 
)seek help in God, they may become successors on earth u4 pSajiuhu j) and 
then enemies may be destroyed by God (Q 7:127). And in a general reference the 
Qur'an relates, “God has promised those of you who believe and do good works 
that He will make them heirs/successors on earth, just as He made those before 
them to be heirs/successors, and He will surely establish for them their religion that 
,. He has preferred/chosen for them, exchanging security for them in place of fear” 
(Q 24:55). The exchange can also be negative, as God warns genies and humans 
that he can remove them and replace them with whomever he wishes (Q 6:130-33). 
Hud warns his own people that they can easily be replaced (Q 11:57). 

This sense is different from the eternal covenantal relationship articulated in the 
■ Hebrew Bible. While it is true that the Hebrew Bible warns that Israel will be 
oppressed and brutally punished through natural means or even military conquest 
for not living up to the terms of the covenant, they will never lose their prime 
status With God and remain forever covenanted with him (Deuteronomy 7:9; 
Psalms 105:8-10 '[repeated in 1 Chronicles 16:14-18], etc.). Conversely, the 
: notion conveyed by the Qur’ an is that no special relationship with God is by defi¬ 
nition eternal. Perhaps the covenant will remain eternal, but those who do not live 
up to it will not be a part of it. Covenant is thus separated from kinship. This is 
. consistent with the general move to transcend the powerful force of kinship rela¬ 
tions in the Qur’an (cf. Q 33:5), 54 and it opens up the possibility for a covenanted 
relationship with God among Arabs and all other peoples who are loyal to God. 
When Abraham asks whether his descendants will retain his special status 
with s God, he is answered, “My covenant does not include wrong-doers” 
... (ojAkil V). 55 One errant community can easily be replaced by God with 

another. 

There is some tension between the community nature of these references and 
verses elsewhere that stress how every individual will be judged according 
to one’s own merit. “Whatever misfortune befalls you is for what your own 
hands have earned, and for many He grants forgiveness.” 56 One notable and 
; repeated Qur’anic phrase is that God will forgive whomever he wills and punish 
whomever he wills (<4-“j £y> ^>l)- 57 Belonging, even to the “right” 

community (as in loyal followers of the Prophet), is not enough to merit divine 
rewards in this world or the hereafter. On the contrary, the Qur’an stresses 


54 See also Qur’an 11:45-46, where God insists to Noah that his sinful son is no longer his kinsman. 
I am grateful to Gabriel Reynolds for bringing this section to my attention. 

55 Qur'an 2:124. See also 5:12-14; 13:25; 14:35-36 (which may echo a Pauline critique in Romans 
and Galatians of the kinship association with the Hebrew covenant); 58:22. 

56 Qur'an 42:30. See also 39:41. 

57 Qur’an 2:284. See also 3:129; 5:18; 29:21; 48:14. 
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throughout how every individual is rewarded or punished according to his own 
behaviors and beliefs, and that there is no intercession aside from God (Q 10:3). It : 
should not be surprising, therefore, that the Qur’an does not refer to the zero-sum 
equation that is expressed by the supersessionary references to covenant in the 
New Testament. Members of any and all communities who believe in God and the 
Day of Judgment and do the good need not fear, presumably either punishment in 
this world or the hereafter (Q 2:62; 5:69; 22:17). The special relationship is indic¬ 
ative of the distinctive bond between any and all true monotheists and God. Rather 
than stressing that Islam is better than previous monotheisms or supersedes them, 
the Qur’an seems to be making the case that Islam can be counted among them 
and is equal to them. This is stated explicitly, for example, in Q 2:136. 

The tension between communities and individuals in the Qur’anic articulation 
of divine favor can most likely be explained by paying attention to the tension 
between the ideal of theology and the real of politics and social relations. Much 
of the Qur’ an seems to serve as a corrective to the perceived faults or weaknesses 
in the way in which prior monotheists were practicing their religions. We have 
observed, for example, that the arguments of Jews and Christians that they merit 
divine reward by virtue of their belonging to a favored or “chosen” religious 
community is countered in the Qur’an by the position that only those with indi¬ 
vidual merit are rewarded. One must not feel smug simply because one is a 
member of a “chosen” religious community or even a member of the community 
that follows the new prophet. This is a theological position. 

In tension with this position is that of realpolitik. At the same time that this 
individual-based view is articulated, the new religious community of believers is 
beleaguered by powerful groups that are bent on discrediting it and destroying it. 
There is therefore a need to demonstrate that loyalty to the new religious commu¬ 
nity brings its own divine merits, thus the repeated references to divine reward for 
loyal support for God’s prophet. “You will not find people who believe in God 
and the last day loving anyone who opposes God and God’s messenger ... God 
will cause them to enter gardens with rivers flowing under them to abide therein. 
God will be pleased with them and they will be pleased with God. They are parti¬ 
sans (or the party) of God. Are not the partisans of God those who succeed?” 58 


17 Lot’s daughters in the Qur’an 

An investigation through the lens 
of intertextuality 1 

Waleed Ahmed 


Although, on the whole, the Qur’anic story of the destruction of Sodom has the 
same skeleton as its Biblical antecedent, it is nonetheless a different story; for one 
thing, in the Qur’an Lot is considered a messenger of God ( rasul). In this study, 
however, we are concerned with examining a shared narrative element between 
the two stories, namely the episode in which Lot offers his daughters to the 
Sodomites in order to persuade them not to sexually abuse his male guests. 2 The 
Qur’an recounts this episode in only three verses: Qur’an 15:71 and Qur’an 
11:78-79. In the next few pages, I intend to apply intertextual analysis to these 
verses. 3 The principal purpose is to explore the discourse between the Qur’an and 
its cultural milieu in a way that best describes the successive emergence of these 
verses in the text as well as their significance. 4 Near the end of the chapter, I will 


1 I am thankful to Dr Laliv Clenman, who read earlier versions of this article and provided helpful 
comments. I would like also to thank Professor Amira Mittermaier for having read the first abstract 
of this project and provided helpful guidance. The conference on the Qur’an in its Historical 
Context was an enriching experience. I am grateful to Professor Gabriel S. Reynolds for having 
made my participation in this conference possible and for the valuable corrections and suggestions 
he offered on the manuscript of this chapter. Also thanks are due to Ms Hannah Hemphill for her 
valuable efforts in proofreading the manuscript Professor Shawkat M. Toorawa has drawn my 
attention to the importance of discussing my topic from the perspective of speech act theory and for 
that I am thankful. Finally, I would like to acknowledge the constant support and mentoring 1 
continue to receive from Professor Sebastian GOnther. 

2 Unlike the Biblical story, where Lot’s daughters take part in events subsequent to the destruction of 
Sodom, their mention in the Qur'an is limited to the incident mentioned above. 

3’ For a comprehensive introduction to intertextuality consult T. Morgan, “Is there an intertext to this 
text?: Literary and interdisciplinary approaches to intertextuality," The American Journal of Semi¬ 
otics 3/4, 1985, 1-40; G. Allen, Intertextuality, London New York: Routledge, 2000. On some 
recent methodological developments in intertextuality, of relevance to the topic of this article, see 
H. Plett, “Intertextualities,” inH.F. Plett{ed.), Intertextuality, Berlin: deGruyter, 1991,3-29; W.G. 
Mtiller, “Interfigurality ” in ibid., 101-21. 

4 The idea for this study was inspired in part by Angelika Neuwirth’s call for “a systematic literary 
investigation of the microstructure of the Qur’ an.” See A. Neuwirth, “Referentiality and textuality in 
al-Hijr. some observations on the Qur’anic ‘canonical process’ and the emergence of a community” 
in I.J. Boullata (ed.). Literary Structures of Religious Meaning in the Qur'an, Richmond, Surrey: 
Curzon, 2000, (143-172) 145. 
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assess the early Muslim exegetical material pertaining to these verses and compare ■ 
it to the intertextual readings I presented. 

Framework 

Despite the considerable attention that Qur’anic narratives have received in 
modem scholarship, until recently many scholars mainly focused on the similari¬ 
ties and/or the differences between these narratives and their Jewish and Christian 
antecedents. A popular approach has been to isolate the various story elements. 
pertaining to a given figure in the Qur’an and merge them into a synthesis, which 
was then compared with that figure’s story in Jewish and Christian sources. In 
forming such syntheses, little or no regard has been paid to the successive and 
gradual emergence of these story elements within the Qur’an. In addition, once 
these story elements were extracted from their original textual units, they, at least 
partially, acquired new significance that was influenced by their new Sitz im Leben 
in the synthesis. Therefore, in effect such studies have largely detached the 
analysis of Qur’anic narratives from the textual history of the Qur’an and, more¬ 
over, have, in essence, decontextualized the story elements of these narratives. 5 

We will be examining the Qur’anic representation of the episode of Lot’s 
daughters within the framework of the traditional Islamic account concerning the; 
textual history of the Qur’an. 6 Within this framework we are mainly concerned : 


5 See, for example the synthesis of Lot’s story in F. Leemhuis, “Lut and his people in the Koran and its’; 
early commentary,” in E. Noort and E. Tigchelaar (eds), Sodom's Sin: Genesis 18-19 and its Interpre-i 
lotions, Leiden: Brill, 2004, 97-113. See also H. Speyer, Die Biblischen Erzahlungen Im Qoran, 
Hildesheim: G. Olms, 1961, 151-58. Although Speyer adopted Theodor Noldeke’s chronology as a 
framework of inquiry, he only considered the broad periods of Noldeke’s classification; within each 
period Speyer did not follow NOldeke’s order of the revelation of individual Suras. Cf. ibid., xi. 

6 H. Motzki offers an insightful critique of the different modem views concerning the canonization of 1 

the Qur'an, particularly those of Friedrich Schwally, Alphonse Mingana, John Wansbrough and Jolni; 
Burton. See H. Motzki, “The Collection of the Qur'an: a reconsideration of Western views in light of 
recent methodological developments,” DerIslam 78,2001, (1-34) 1-15. Motzki also argues, based on i 
modem techniques of isnad (chain of narration) and main (content) criticism, that the Muslim tradi¬ 
tions concerning the codification of the Qur' an “were already in circulation towards the end of the first 
Islamic century;’’ See Ibid., 31. Furthermore, E. Whelan argues that an examination of the surviving 
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with the chronological order of the two Qur’ anic narrative units in which the three 
verses relevant to the episode of Lot’s daughters appear: namely, al-Hijr (15) 
51-77 and Hud (11) 69-83. In view of the absence of reliable historical evidence 
thereof, I shall argue the chronological order of these two narrative units on a 
textual basis. 

Both al-Hijr (15) 51-77 and Hud (11) 69-83 recount the story of the angels’ 
visit to Abraham and Lot. Moreover, each of these two narrative units is a cohe¬ 
sive text by itself. Given these features, it is possible to think of the sequence of 
these two narrative units in the Qur’anic revelations with respect to each other. 

Overall, al-ljijr (15) 51-77 can be considered a concise summary of the parallel 
Biblical story in Genesis 18:1—19:29. 7 Yet this narrative unit, even while it main¬ 
tains the skeleton of its Biblical antecedent, ignores several elements from it. For 
example, it does not recount that Abraham had prepared a meal for God’s messen¬ 
gers, i.e. the angels, or that he pleaded with God on behalf of the Sodomites. There 
are also a few differences between al-Hijr (15) 51-77 and Genesis 18:1-19:29. 
For instance, al-ljijr (15) 51-77 asserts that Abraham initially feared God’s 
messengers (Q 15:52); it also,states that he was informed in advance about the fate 
ofLot’s wife (Q 15:60). Compared to al-Hijr (15) 51-77 the narrative in Hfid(ll) 
69-83 is a fairly comprehensive version. Not only does it supplement its counter¬ 
part in al-Hijr (15) 51-77 with more details that have parallels in the Biblical 
: story but it also introduces new story elements that do not exist in al-Hijr or in the 
Jewish versions of the story. Let me point to some examples. 

: While in al-Hijr (15)51-77 there is no mention of Abraham preparing a banquet 
/for God’s messengers, in Hud (11) 69 Abraham is said to have prepared a meal for 
them, specifically a roasted calf. Also, while al-Hijr (15) 52 mentions briefly 
Abraham’s initial suspicion towards those messengers, Hud (11) 70 justifies this 
by asserting that Abraham grew suspicious of his guests when he saw that they did 
; not extend their hands to eat from the roasted calf he had prepared for them, a 
detail which is absent from the Jewish sources. Moreover, while verse 53 of 
al-H\jr mentions the'good tidings of a newborn son to Abraham without naming 
him , verse 71 of Hud names this son, another detail not found in the Jewish 
; versions of the story. Another addition to the narrative communicated in al-Hijr is 
the mention of Abraham’s intercession in favor of the Sodomites in Hud (11) 
74-76. Lastly, verse 79 of Hud recounts the response of the Sodomites to Lot 
when he offered them his daughters - also an elaboration over the representation 
; of the episode ofLot’s daughters in verse 71 of al-Ijijr. 

If we then take into consideration the literary context in which Hud (11) 69-83 
appears, namely in a cohesive and polemical chapter (Sura) which argues 
. that Muha mm ad is not fabricating revelations, the elaborations in the story 
of the angels’ visit to Abraham and Lot in Hud (11) 69-83 could amply be 


7 The choice to compare al-Hijr (15) 51-77 andHud(U) 69-83 to Genesis 18:1-19:29 is not meant 
to suggest that only Jewish traditions had a bearing on Qur’anic narratives. It is only a means to 
show how al-Hijr (15) 51-77 and Hud (11) 69-83 compare to each other 
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characterized as later amendments to the version communicated earlier in al-Hijr 
(15) 51-77. 8 

As for the sources (pre-texts) against which the Qur’anic representation of the 
incident of Lot’s daughters took shape, we have two cases to consider in our 
analysis. In the first case study, we will presume that the Qur’anic representation 
of the incident took shape against a cultural context (predominantly oral) that 
agreed with the representation of the incident in the Jewish and Christian sources. 
In the second case study, we will consider the case whether an oral narrative that 
differed from these sources, particularly with regard to the nature of Lot’s offer to 
the Sodomites, was the backdrop of the Qur’anic representation of the incident. 

A thorough review of the Jewish and Christian sources dating prior to the eighth 
century reveals that the Christian sources seem to have had no interest in (re) 
narrating the episode. 9 On the other hand, all the Jewish sources reviewed agree, and 

8 Besides al-Hijr (15) 51-77 and Hud (11) 69-83, the angels’ visit to Abraham and Lot is recounted in 
the Qur'an in al-Dhariyat (51) 24-37 and very concisely in al- 'Ankabut (29) 28-35. Both the accounts 
in al-Dhariyat and al- Ankabut are also significantly less comprehensive compared to their counterpart 
in Hiid(U) 69-83. For example, al-Dhariyat (51)24-37 and al- Ankabut (29) 28-35 do not mention 
Abraham’s intercession in favor of the Sodomites. They also do not mention the incident of Lot’s 
daughters. Moreover, in the instances where al-Dhariyat and al- Ankabut relate the same story elements 
as Hud they are fairly concise; the delivery of the good tidings of a newborn to Abraham and the reac¬ 
tion of his wife Sarah is a good example (see al-Dhariyat [51] 28-30 and ai-Ankabut [29] 31 in 
comparison to Hud [11] 71—73). Neuwirth has already proven the tripartite structure-scheme of the 
middle and late Meccan Suras, to which Hud belongs. See A. Neuwirth, Sudien zur lComposition der 
mekkanischen Suren, Berlin: de Gruyter, 1981. Hud is one of the main illustrative examples in a paper 
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: in fact the Biblical narrative directly suggests, that Lot, through his offer, exposed 
his daughters to the sexual desires of the Sodomites in order to protect his male 

■ guests from sexual abuse. 10 In view of this unified interpretation of the incident in 
. Jewish traditions, it is not necessary to consider all the Jewish sources reviewed 

as pre-texts in our analysis. Intertextuality here, and in fact generally, is to be differ¬ 
entiated from source-influence criticism. Our concern is not to speculate on the 
source the Qur’ an is most closely related to. We are primarily interested in meaning. 
Therefore I will use Genesis 18:1-19:29, the narrative upon which all other Jewish 
traditions concerning the episode were supposedly developed, as the pre-text. 

The first case study 

’ Verse 71 of al-Hijr reads: “He said: Here are my daughters, if ye must be doing 
(so)” (Qala ha'ula'i bemad in kuntum ja'ilin)." Even through a cursory reading, 
it is quite clear that this verse, on its own, does not convey definite meaning. It 
does not explain what Lot meant when he offered his daughters to the Sodomites, 
i.e. the nature of his offer. On the textual level, the narrative before and after this 
verse does not either. 12 

Although Arab grammarians insisted that the first segment of the verse, i.e. the 
phrase ha 'ula 'i banatl (“here are my daughters”), is grammatically a complete 
' sentence composed of a subject and a predicate, they also acknowledged that it 
does not communicate specific meaning on its own. For example, in his book 
al-Durr al-masun fi 'ulum al-kitab al-maknun, Al-Samln al-HalabT (d. 596/1199— 
1200) insisted that it is imperative to supplement the verse with an additional 
i element in order for it to convey definite meaning ( la-bitdda min shay 'in mahdhuf 

■ tatimmu bihial-fa 'ida). n Arab grammarians suggested that this element, although 


10 See for example Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia, 5th ed., ed. K. Elliger, R. Kittel, W. Rudolph, H.P. 
Rflger, A, Schenker and G.E. Weil, Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1997, 24-27; Flavius 
Josephus, The New Complete Works of Josephus, ed. W. Whiston and P.L. Maier, Grand Rapids, Ml: 
Kregel Publications, 1999,64-65; Targum Neofiti I, Genesis, ed. M. McNamara, Collegevilie, MN: 
Liturgical Press, 1992,1 A: 103-10; Targum Onkelos, ed. J.W. Etheridge, New York: Ktav Publishing 
House, 1968,71.1 have also examined works which 
and apocryphal traditions. See L. Ginzberg, The l 
1:240-57; James L. Kugel, Traditions of the Bible:, 

Common Era, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 

11 All English translations of Qur'anic verses are 
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absent ( mahdhiif, literally omitted or left out), is implied. They presented two 
suggestions to solve this issue. In one solution, the meaning of the mahdhiif 
element was speculated to be fa-tazawajuhunna or, equally, fa-inkahuhimna (i.e. 
marry them). 14 Hence the first segment of verse 71 would mean “here are my 
daughters, marry them.” In the second solution, the mahdhiif was considered to be 
an imperative verb, tazawwaju or inkahu (i.e. marry), at the beginning of the 
verse, where ha 'uld 'i was considered the direct object of this verb and banati a 
substitute noun for ha 'ula 'i (i.e. badal). So, in this case, the first segment of verse 
71 would mean “Marry! Here are my daughters.” 15 

The verse’s second segment, i.e. in kuntum fa'ilin (“if ye must be doing”), is 
also problematic. It is a conditional sentence that lacks its apodosis (jawab 
al-shart). Arab grammarians again solved this problem by compensating for the 
missing apodosis with an implied sentence element, the very element which they 
proposed earlier to solve the problem in the verse’s first segment ( fa-inkafiuhunna 
[“marry them”] or inkahu [“marry”]). 16 Now, what are we to make of this syntac¬ 
tical analysis of verse 71? 

Undoubtedly, the verse must refer to some external elements) in order to convey 
definite meaning to its audience. Indeed, it demands an intertextual reading. Bear 
in mind that except for verse 71 of al-Ifijr and Hud (11) 78-79 there are no other 
references to Lot’s daughters in the Qur'an and that, according to the chronological 
order we have adopted. Hud (11) 78-79 was revealed after verse 71 of al-Hijr. If 
verse 71 of al-Hijr was to be understood when it was communicated, it had to be 
comprehended intertextually with reference to a pre-text external to the Qur’an. 

Genesis 19:8 reads: “Look, I have two daughters who have not known a man; 
let me bring them out to you, and do to them as you please; only do nothing to 
these men for they have come under the shelter of my roof.” 17 Comparing verse 71 
of al-Hijr to Genesis 19:8, one notices the following. In the former, the phrase 
“here are my daughters,” although it does not specify the number of Lot’s daugh¬ 
ters or point to their virginity, clearly alludes to the segment, “Look, I have two 
daughters that have not known a man; let me bring them out to you” in the latter. 
Also, the segment of Genesis 19:8 in which Lot says “do to them” has permutated 
to “if ye must be doing” in verse 71. Lastly, the segment of Genesis 19:8 in which 
Lot specifies the terms of his offer, i.e. “as you please” (literally, as is good in your 
eyes [ka-tob bi- 'enekem]), is not echoed in verse 71 of al-Hijr, at least not explic¬ 
itly. The rest of Genesis 19:8 is echoed in al-Hijr in verse 68 before verse 71. On 
the whole, then, verse 71 references Lot’s offer in Genesis 19:8 and an action that 


the phrase fa lazawajii (“many”) after ha'ula'i banati when he interpreted the verse. Cf. Abu 
Ja'far Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Nahhas, Ma'ani at-Qur'an al-kanm, ed. Muhammad ’All 
al-Sabum, Mecca: Jami’at Umm al-Qura, 1988,4:33. 

14 Respectively, cf. HalabT, 7:173; DarwTsh, 14:206. 

15 See also HalabT, 7:173; DarwTsh, 14:206. 

16 See DarwTsh, 14:206; Bahjat 'Abd al-Wahid ’AIT ,Al-I’rab al-mufcwalli-kitab Allah al-murattal. 
'Amman: Daral-Fikr li-l-Nashrwa-l-Tawzi', 1993,5:100. 

17 The English translations of Bible verses are from the Revised Standard Version. 
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is attributed to the Sodomites. In particular, the verse should be recognized as an ; 

allusion to Genesis 19:8. 18 There is an unmistakable allusion-marker in verse 71: 
the explicit reference to Lot’s offer, i.e. “here are my daughters.” i 

However, in order to make full sense of this allusion, it is not sufficient to I 

correctly identify the referent of its markers, for this segment does not specify the j 

nature of Lot’s offer (relating only, “let me bring them out to you”). The meaning | 

of the allusion is not its referent, but rather it is the attributes and the connotations 
attached to this referent in the pre-text. 19 ji 

Before we proceed with resolving this, let me first point to the impact of the .ill 

narrative before the allusion-marker on the episode’s meaning. Verse 67 of al-Hijr -I 

reads: “And the people of the city [i.e. Sodom] came, rejoicing at the news (of new | 

arrivals) [i.e. God’s messengers].” Certainly, this verse does not by itself state why || 

the Sodomites rejoiced at the news of the arrival of Lot’s male guests. Nonetheless, 

Genesis 19:5 (“and they called-to Lot, ‘Where are the men who came to you ijl 

tonight? Bring them out to us, that we may know them [i.e. sexually]’ 20 ”) ensures 

that the audiences have understood that the reason of the Sodomites’ excitement | 

was because they anticipated abusing Lot’s male guests sexually. 21 Verse 68 of jl 

al-Hijr confirms this. It relates that Lot begged the Sodomites not to disgrace him 

in the person of his guests (“He said: Lo! they are my guests. Affront me not!”). 

So, not only the “insufficiency of sense” 22 in the allusion-marker, and its 
“particular formulation” 23 impel the audience to recall the connotations attached 
to Lot’s offer in the Biblical story, but also “the meaning of the alluding text 
previous to the marker’s occurrence, suggest the property(ies) of the source text’s 
intention necessary to complete the sense of the allusion-marker.” 24 Lot’s offer in 
verse 71 of al-Hijr is hence presented as a solution which Lot devised in order to 
avoid the sexual abuse of his guests. By merely recalling what follows in Genesis 
19:8, i.e. “do to them as you please,” the audience realizes that Lot’s offer to the j! 
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Sodomites was open-ended. If initially the Sodomites’ intention was to abuse 
Lot’s guests sexually, and Lot had offered them his daughters as a substitute, with 
no restrictions whatsoever, Lot, through such an offer, has undoubtedly exposed 
his daughters to the sexual desires of the Sodomites. 

This understanding is emphasized by the segment “if ye must be doing,” imme¬ 
diately following the allusion-marker in verse 71. This segment echoes the phrase 
“do to them” in Genesis 19:8 and would, in light of Genesis 19:1-29, mean: if you 
insist on your intention to abuse my guests sexually. 

Certainly, understanding the incident in the fashion described in this case study 
does not coincide with the Islamic moral code. The Qur’an had early on asserted 
that Lot is a messenger of God. Furthermore, it is also possible that some of the 
verses prohibiting fornication were communicated around the same time of 
al-ffijr , 25 There may have been an oral narrative which complemented the 
Qur’anic representation of the incident and which resolved this apparent contra¬ 
diction; we will discuss this possibility later on. For now, let us turn our attention 
to the representation of the episode of Lot’s daughters in Hud. 

Verses 78 and 79 of Hud 

Verse 78 reads, “And his people came unto him, running towards him - and before 
then they used to commit abominations - He said: O my people! Here are my daugh¬ 
ters! They are purer for you. Beware of Allah, and degrade me not in (the person of) 
my guests. Is there not among you any upright man?” The verse unambiguously 
alludes to the incident of Lot’s daughters, in Genesis 19 and/or in al-Hijr (the Biblical 
connotations of the incident have already been shown to be present in the latter). The 
segment “Here are my daughters” is again an unmistakable allusion-marker. 

Syntactically, the phrase “they are purer [athar] for you” in verse 78 qualifies 
the allusion-marker as its predicate. This phrase, however, could function in one 
of two ways. If the word athar is understood in an immaterial sense, e.g. purity of 
the heart from sin, then the phrase “they are purer for you” would seem not to 
align with the Biblical connotations of Lot’s offer. 26 We will consider this possi¬ 
bility shortly in the second case study. The second possibility is that to the 
Qur’an’s early audience the word athar in this verse meant “cleaner” in a material 
sense (as in physical cleanness). 27 In this case, the phrase “they are purer for you” 


25 Qur'an 17:32; 25:68 and 24:2 are some of the verses where the prohibition of fornication is 
mentioned in the Qur'an. 

26 The derivatives of the root f.h.r. in this sense are used in the Qur'an to point to purity of the heart, 
purity related to sacredness etc. See Qur'an 80:14; 98:2; 3:55; 33:53; 58:12; 22:26; 5:6; and 5:41. 
According to Nfildeke, only Qur'an 80:14 was revealed before Hud. See Robinson, 77-78. For a 
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does not contradict the Biblical connotations of Lot’s offer. Lot would simply be 
telling the Sodomites that having sexual intercourse with his daughters is “cleaner” 
than having sexual intercourse with his male guests. 28 

Verse 79 in Hud continues the narration. The verse reads: “They [i.e. the 
Sodomites] said: Well thou knowest that we have no right [haqq] to thy daughters, 
and well thou knowest what we want.” 29 The question here is: if Lot were offering 
the Sodomites his daughters under no restrictions, as in the Biblical story, why 
would they answer in this fashion? The Qur’ anic texts are silent with regard to this 
question. But in light of the Jewish traditions, this response would indicate that 
Lot’s offer was not in accordance with the Sodomites’ customary law. In their 
customary law, the Sodomites established their right to abuse strangers and Lot, 
as a sojourner in Sodom, was not in a position to change this rule by offering them 
his daughters. 30 The Sodomites’ response to Lot hence would mean: you know we 
have no right to your daughters because, as per our customary law, we have.rights 
only to your guests. 

The second case study 

Given the composition of verse 71 of al-Hijr and verses 78 to 79 of Hud, it seems 
plausible to suppose that an external oral narrative which complements the repre¬ 
sentation of the episode in these verses and differs from the Biblical connotations 
of Lot’s offer should assign a specific nature to this offer. This oral narrative has 
to present Lot’s offer as an alternative to the Sodomites’ intended sexual abuse of 
Lot’s guests, but it also has to make this offer bounded by terms set by Lot himself, 
not dependent on the Sodomites’ desires, or else its interpretation would eventu¬ 
ally coincide with its Biblical connotations. We can only resort here to Muslim 
exegetical literature for it is the only source that offers us a hypothesis as to the 
nature of Lot’s offer in this case scenario. 

Many Muslim exegetes suggest that Lot offered the Sodomites his daughters 
in marriage. This seems to fit the criterion mentioned above. Furthermore, it is 
consistent with the meaning of the word athar in verse 78 of Hud in its immaterial 
sense. Had this been the interpretation ascribed to Lot’s offer in the oral narrative 
against which the Qur’anic episode of Lot’s daughters took shape, the allusion- 
marker “here are my daughters” in verse 71 of al-Hijr and verse 78 of Hud would 
be referring to Lot asking the Sodomites to marry his daughters (i.e. “here are my 
daughters, marry them”). 31 

28 The rest of verse 78, i.e. “Beware of Allah, and degrade me not in (the person of) my guests. Is 
there not among you any upright man?", could support either reading of the word a/thar. 

29 Given the usage of the derivatives from the root h.q.q. in the Qur’an and the syntax of verse 78 of 
Hud, the word haqq could be understood to mean “right” or “fair claim". See Al-Mu'jam 
al-mufahras, 255-60. 

30 See for example Genesis 19:9 and Josephus, The New Complete Works, 64-65. 

31 The majority of Muslim exegetes interpret the segment “if ye must be doing” (in kuntum Ja ' ilin ) in 
verse 71 of al-Hijr to mean: if you must be doing what I asked of you, i.e. to marry my daughters. 
See for example, Husayn b. Mas'ud al-Fara’ al-BaghawT, Ma 'alim al-tanzTl ji ai-tafsTr wa-l-ta ’wit. 
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The main problem with the marriage hypothesis, however, is that it is not 
congruent with the Sodomites’ response to Lot’s offer in verse 79 of Hud. Muslim 
exegetes present several interpretations of this verse. The first is that the meaning 
of the Sodomites’ response is: you know well that we have no right to your daugh¬ 
ters because they are not wives to us. 32 But this is illogical if Lot were indeed 
offering the Sodomites his daughters in marriage. In Al-RazT’s (d. 606/1209) 
al-Tafsir al-kabir we are told that a second possible explanation is that the 
Sodomites’ response resulted from Lot’s insistence that they become believers, i.e. 
follow his message, before they could many his daughters. And since, hypotheti¬ 
cally, Lot knew that they would not, their response was worded in this fashion: we 
have no right to your daughters because we will not be believers (and you already 
know that). 33 Al-Qurtubl (d. 671/1272) transmits a third interpretation, on the 
authority of an anonymous source, according to which Lot’s people had asked to 
marry his daughters earlier and Lot had declined their request. Al-QurtubT relates 
that in the Sodomites’ customary law, of which Lot was aware, if someone were to 
ask to many a woman and were turned down, he would have no right to marry her 
afterward; hence the phrase “you know we have no right to your daughters.” 34 

Muslim exegetes suggest yet another explanation of the Sodomites’ response. 
Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767) suggests that the phrase “we have no right 
[haqq] to thy daughters” actually means we have no “need for” or “desire for” 
your daughters. 35 Some later exegetes provide justification for this view. RazT 
states that when one needs something it is as if he has a right to it. In RazT’s view, 
denying the right is an indirect expression, metonymy ( kinaya ), for denying the 
need ( al-taqdir anna man ihtaja ila shay' fa-ka-annahu hasala lahu fihi naw' 
min-al-haqq,fa li-hadha al-sabab jit ‘ila najyu l-haqq kinaya 'an najyi al-haja)? 6 
However, this is a significant deviation which does not seem warranted by the 


Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1985, 14:407; al-Fadl b. al-Hasan al-Tabrisi, Majma' al-bayan ji tafsir 
al-Qur'an, Beirut: Dar Maktabat al-Hayat, 14:37. This interpretation, however, is untenable. 
Construing the segment “if ye must be doing" in this way ignores the narrative before verse 71 in 
al-Hijr and in other Suras where, as I demonstrated above, there are compelling indications that the 
referent of this segment is the Sodomites' intentions towards Lot’s guests. In this scenario, a more 
reasonable interpretation would be that verse 71 means: here are my daughters, many them, if you 
are serious in following through on your intentions to abuse my guests sexually. 

32 Tabari (d. 310/923) endorses this opinion and transmits that Ibn Isljaq (d. 151/768) did as well. See 
Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, Jaml' al-bayan fi tafsi al-Qur'an, ed. Muhammad al-Zuhari 
al-GhamrawT, Cairo: al-Matba'a al-Maymaniyya, 1903, 12:49. Also, al-Tabris! transmits that Ibn 
Ishaq endorsed this view. See al-TabrisT, Majma' al-bayan ji tafsTr al-Qur'an, Beirut: Dar 
Maktabat al-Bayat, 12:197. ’ 

33 See Fakhr al-DTn AI-RazT, al-Tafsir al-kabir, Tehran: Dar al-Kutub al-'Ilmiyya, 1970,1:34. 

34 See Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Ansari al-Qurtubl, al-Jami' li-a(ikam al-Qur'an, ed. Abu Ishaq 
IbrShTm ItfTsh, Cairo: D3ral-Katib al-‘ArabT, 1967,9:77. 

35 See Muqatil b. Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil b. Sulayman, ed. 'Abd Allah Shihata, Cairo: al-Hay’a 
aI-Mi$riyya li-l-Kitab, 1983, 2:292. The same opinion is also transmitted in al-BaghwT’s Ma'alim 
al-tanzilfi al-tafsir wa-l-ta'wil without justification. See al-HusTn b. Mas'ud al-Fara' al-BaghwI, 
Ma ‘alim al-ianzilJi l-tafsir wa-l-ta 'wll, Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1985, 12:230. 

36 See RazT, 18:34. See also TabrisT, 12:197. 
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text. The word haqq in the Qur'an is virtually always used to mean “just”, “fair 
claim” or “truth.” 37 RazT acknowledges this when he says that this interpretation 
is not the apparent or literal ( al-zahir ) meaning, but is derived from the meaning 
one should identify from the verse ( mahmul 'ala al-ma'na ). But this is a circular 
argument, for once the theological justification of the verse is devised, the text is 
explicated so that it fits the justification. 

All the Muslim exegetical interpretations of the Sodomites’ response to Lot’s 
offer do not seem plausible. They are all derived from the theological justification 
of Lot’s offer, i.e. the marriage offer, and hence they either contrive more story 
elements to explain this response or they deviate significantly from its apparent 
meaning. Ultimately, thesfe interpretations contribute to disproving the marriage 
explanation of Lot’s offer. 

A detailed discussion of the exegetical material related to the episode is now 
necessary in order to assess the' intertextual readings I have presented in this 
chapter in light of the available historical evidence. 

Lot’s daughters in Qur’an commentaries 

There are significant differences among the Muslim exegestes who endorse the 
marriage interpretation of Lot’s offer. One group of exegetes assert that Lot 
offered the Sodomites his own daughters in marriage. Falchr al-DTn al-RazT and 
Al-TabrisT (d. 565/1169-70) relate that Qatada b. Di'ama al-SadOsT (d. 118/736) 
- an exegete from the generation of the learned men who succeeded the compan¬ 
ions of the Prophet (known in Muslim sources as al-tabi'un) - embraced this 
view. 38 Muqatil b. Sulayman also articulates this opinion. 39 There are other 
exegetes, however, who doubted the sensibility of this rendering of the marriage 
hypothesis. They argued that, considering the substantial number of Sodomites 
compared to the limited number of Lot’s daughters, the offer is simply unrealistic. 
Verse 36 of al-Afrzab (Q 33) played an important role in this argument. The verse 
reads, “The prophet is closer to the believers than their selves, and his wives are 
(as) their mothers ...” (Q 33:6) By relying on an unofficial reading of this verse, 
attributed to 'Abd Allah b. Mas'ud (d. 32/652-53), which adds the phrase “and he 
[i.e. the prophet] is a father to them” after the phrase “and his wives are (as) their 
mothers,” these exegetes became convinced that “my daughters” in verse 71 of 
al-Hijr and in verse 78 of Hud should not be understood in a literal sense. Being 
the prophet of his people, Lot is also the father of all the women of his nation. 
Thus, Lot was offering the Sodomites all the women of his nation in marriage, not 
only his own daughters. This view seems also to have originated with some 


37 See Al-Mu’jam al-mufahras, 255-60. 

38 See TabrisT, 14:36; RazT, 18:32. In Tabari’s tafsir, Qatada is said to have embraced another view, 
namely, that Lot offered all the women of his nation in marriage to the Sodomites. See Tabari, 12:48. 

39 See Muqatil b. Sulayman, 2:292. 
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exegetes from the generation of the tabi 'un, namely Mujahid b. Jabr (d. 104/722) 
and Sa'td b. Jubayr (d. 95/712). 40 It was to gain wide approval among Muslim 
exegetes. 41 

A third position, which seems to have appeared in response to the two previous 
views, is attributed to Ibn 'Abbas (d. 68/687-8). QurtubT transmits, on the authority 
of Ibn 'Abbas, that the chiefs of the Sodomites ( ru'asa'uhum ) had asked 
Lot repeatedly to give them his daughters in marriage, but Lot had not given 
them an answer, or he had always refused {fa-lam yujibhum ). 42 According to 
this view, when the Sodomites attacked Lot’s house he offered their chiefs his 
daughters in marriage, hoping that this act would diffuse the confrontation and 
save his guests. 43 

Although the marriage hypothesis is, by far, the most popular interpretation of 
Lot’s offer among Muslim exegetes, there have been other interpretations of this 
offer which are also attributed to exegetes from the tabi'un generation. Ibn Abl 
NajTh (d. 131/748-9) - a student of Mujahid - is recorded in Tabari’s commentary 
to have asserted that the Qur’an did not state whether Lot offered the Sodomites 
fornication or marriage. 44 We find another example in the commentary of QurtubI, 
who relates that Tkrima (d. 105/723-4), the client oflbn ‘Abbas, asserted that Lot 
did not truly offer the Sodomites his own daughters nor the women of his nation, 
but simply put forth this offer hoping that the Sodomites would leave {lam ya 'rid 
'alayhim banatihT wa-la banati ummatihT, wa-innamd gala lahum hadha 
li-yansarifti). 45 QurtubI’ transmits also that Abu ‘Ubayda (presumably Abu 
'Ubayda Ma'mar b. al-Muthanna al-Tayml, who died between 207/822 and 
213/828) expressed a considerably similar view to that of ‘Ikrima. According to 
QurtubT, this view was endorsed by a group {ta'ifa) of the early exegetes. Abu 
‘Ubayda asserts that Lot’s offer was a means of “defense” and he did not intend 
to follow through on it {innama Icana al-kalam mudafa 'a wa-lamyurid imda ’hu). A6 
According to this view, Lot presented his offer as a way of shaming the Sodomites 
before themselves and expressing his disgust at their behavior. 47 In al-Qurtubl’s 


40 Mujahid b. Jabr and Sa'Td b. Jubayr are consistently mentioned in the sources to have endorsed this 
view. See for example Tabari, Jami' al-bayan, 12:48; Razi, 18:32; Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Ansari 
al-Qurtubi, al-Jami' li-ahkam al-Qur’an , ed. Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ItfTsh, Cairo: Dar al-Katib 
al-'Arabi, 1967,9:76. 

41 See for example, ‘Abd Al-Razzaq al-$an'anT, Ta/sTr Abd Al-Razzaq b. Hammam a-$an'ant, Beirut 
Dar al-Kutub al-'Ilmiya, 1999, 2:306; AJjmad b. Muljammad al-Naljljas, Ma'ani al-Qur'an 
al-karim, ed. Muljammad 'AITal-Sabuni, Makka al-Mukarrama: JSmi'at Umm al-Qura, 1988,4:33; 
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words, “this is as when one who cheats other people of their money is told; eating 
swine is more lawful to you than doing this” {kama yaqalu li-man yiinha 'an akli 
mal al-ghayr: al-khanzir ahallu laka min hadha). 4S 

It is noteworthy that none of the exegetes who discussed the interpretation of 
Lot’s offer cited the Prophet or one of his companions in order to authenticate his 
point of view, except for the tradition attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas, who was himself a 
companion of the Prophet. In addition, the considerable differences exhibited in 
the several versions of the marriage hypothesis seem to be attributed solely to the 
efforts of the Muslim! exegetes to develop an interpretation of the Lot’s daughters 
episode in the Qur’an. 

Thus it seems that the marriage hypothesis is not relevant to the understanding 
of the incident within the context of the emergence of the Qur’an - a contention 
which is corroborate!! by the intertextual analysis I presented in both case studies 
of this study. These significant differences also suggest that there was a conscious 
attempt on the part of the majority of Muslim exegetes to shift the interpretation 
of the incident away from its Biblical connotations. The unpopularity of opinions 
such as those attributed to Ibn Abl NajTh and ‘Ikrima in the exegetical literature 
supports this contention. 49 

If one reads the representation of the episode of Lot’s daughters in the Qur’an 
in isolation from the pre-text(s), then Ibn Abl NajTh is correct: the Qur’ an does not 
state whether Lot offered the Sodomites fornication or marriage. The views attrib¬ 
uted to ‘Ikrima and Abu ‘Ubayda, however, are interesting. They reflect a keen 
knowledge of both the Biblical (and/or apocryphal) traditions and the Qur’anic 
representation of the episode. Whether these views are authentically attributed to 
these figures is not the question here. If these attributions are authentic, one could, 
at best, date these views to the early years of the second half of the first Islamic 
century, more than forty years after the Prophet’s death. What is surprising is that 
these views do not contradict the contention that early Muslims comprehended the 
episode of Lot’s daughters in al-Hijr and Hud against the backdrop of its Jewish 
antecedents. In fact, the views attributed to ‘Ikrima and Abu ‘Ubayda and 
al-Qurtubl’s justification of these views provide an insight into oral information 
that may have been concomitant to the Qur’anic representation of the incident in 
the context of the emergence of the Qur’an. We might bear in mind that the 
Islamic dogma concerning the prophets’ infallibility {'ismat al-anbiya ) is a 
development subsequent to the emergence of the Qur’an. Thus for early Muslims 
it would be reasonable to conclude that Lot was being intentionally misleading. 
He was not serious when he offered his daughters to the Sodomites in the manner 
demonstrated in the first case study. 


49 Baghawi points to the view attributed to Abu 'Ubayda and states that:“they [i.e. The majority of 
exegetes] did not accept this interpretation.” See Baghawi, Ma 'alim al-tanzil, 1985, 12:230. 
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Conclusion 


The analysis I have presented in this study calls for a rigorous examination of the 
Qur’anic narratives through the lens of Iritertextuality and within the formative 
cultural milieu of the Qur’an. It suggests that an emphasis on discourse and 
meaning as opposed to source-influence criticism could be exceptionally informa¬ 
tive, particularly if the gradual emergence of the corpus of Qur’anic texts is taken 
into account. A comparison between the analysis I have presented and the repre¬ 
sentation of the Qur’anic account of Lot’s story in Fred Leemhuis’s article “Lut 
and His People in the Koran and its Early Commentaries” shows that Leemhuis’s 
method did not enable him to discover the intertextual meaning embedded in 
verse 71 of al-Hijr and verses 78-79 of Hud. In fact, the synthesis of Lot’s story 
in Leemhuis’s article disregards verse 71 of al-Hijr, which suggests that Leem- 
huis thought that verse 78 of Hud encapsulates its meaning. 50 As I have demon¬ 
strated in the first case study, the significance of the Lot’s daughters episode is 
equally shared between verse 71 of al-Hijr and verses 78 and 79 of Hud. It is not 
only imparted by these verses but is also produced as a result of the audiences’ 
“interaction” with the parallel Biblical story earlier Qur’anic texts, and, possibly, 
a concomitant oral discourse. 

Thus far, the focus in modem scholarship has mainly been on delineating the 
development of narrative-text exegesis in Muslim exegetical literature or on iden¬ 
tifying later additions to the Qur’anic narratives in this literature. This work is 
certainly worth pursuing. However, as this study demonstrates, Muslim exegetical 
literature, even if it is largely posterior to the emergence of the Qur’an, is-impor¬ 
tant in assessing the significance of the Qur’anic narratives within the context of 
the Qur’an’s initial cultural milieu, perhaps as important as the Biblical and apoc¬ 
ryphal sources which influenced this context. Recourse to material from Qur’anic 
exegesis should, however, be explicit and should not take precedence over the 
contextual analysis of the Qur’anic texts themselves. Bearing this in mind, an 
appreciation of Muslim exegetical literature can contribute positively to an 
intertextual analysis of the stories of the prophets in the Qur’an. 


18 Joseph among the Ishmaelites 

Q 12 in light of Syriac sources 1 

Joseph Witztum 


) 

Introduction 

In recent years there has been a renewed interest in the study of the Qur’an in 
light of the Syriac literary tradition. Examples of fine studies are those of Sidney 
Griffith and Kevin van Bladel dedicated to the “Companions of the Cave” story 
and to the Dhu 1-Qamayn narrative respectively. 2 In this chapter I follow their 
lead, with one major difference: I examine a Qur’anic retelling of a narrative from 
the Hebrew Bible. Such retellings are often assumed to reflect Jewish traditions, 
and thus Western scholarship tends to ignore Christian sources. Syriac texts are 
cited now and then but are not covered systematically in any manner comparable 
to the way the Jewish texts are treated. 3 
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In several instances, however, the Qur’an shows a strong affinity to Syriac 
poems which expand on Biblical themes. These poems range from formal 
dialogues in alternating stanzas to dramatized narratives which include dialogue 
and homiletic material. 4 They were used in liturgy, had a wide audience and there¬ 
fore could easily have served as a channel of transmission for Biblical traditions. 5 
Indeed the Qur’anic retellings and the Syriac poems display similarities 
with regard to elements of the plot, literary form, lexical use, and typological 
function. 

Here I will examine the Joseph story and argue that the Qur’anic version is 
closely related to the Syriac tradition. By contrast, previous scholarship has tended 
to emphasize the rabbinic background, generally ignoring the Syriac sources. 6 

Two aspects of the Joseph story render it particularly suited for a study of this 
kind. One is its sheer length: this is the longest narrative in the Qur’an; 7 the other 
is the existence of several Syriac works devoted to Joseph, which furnish us with 
enough material to work with. 8 


4 S. Brock, “Dramatic dialogue poems,” in H.J.W. Drijvers et al. (eds), IV Symposium Syriacum 
1984, Rome: Pontificium Institutum Studioram Orientalium, 1987, 135-47. See also S. Brock, 
“Syriac dialogue poems: Marginalia to a recent edition,” Le Museon 97,1984,29-58. 

5 For the wide diffusion of these homilies, see L. Van Rompay, “The Christian Syriac tradition of 
interpretation,” in M. Seebo (ed.), Hebrew Bible / Old Testament: The History of Its Interpretation 
I/I: Antiquity, Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1996,(612-41) 641. See alsoK. Upson-Saia, 
“Caught in a compromising position: The Biblical exegesis and characterization of Biblical protag¬ 
onists in the Syriac dialogue hymns," Hugoye 9:2,2006. 

6 For studies of Q 12 which completely ignore Christian traditions, see, e.g., A. Geiger, Judaism and 
Islam, Madras: M.D.C.S.P.C.K. Press, 1898, 111-18; D. Sidersky, Les origines des legendes 
musuimanes dans le Coran et dans les vies desprophetes, Paris: Geuthner, 1933,55-68; M.S. Stem, 
“Muhammad and Joseph: A study of Koranic narrative," JNES 44, 1985, (193-204) 193-94; R. 
Tottoli, Biblical Prophets in the Qur 'an and Muslim Literature, Richmond: Curzon, 2002, 31 and 
56-57; B. Garsiel, Bible, Midrash and Quran: An Intertextual Study of Common Narrative Mate¬ 
rials, Tel Aviv: Hakibbutz Hameuchad, 2006, 99-117 (Hebrew). Two scholars refer to Syriac 
sources sporadically: 1. Schapiro, Die haggadischen Elemente im erzahlenden Teil des Korans, 
Leipzig: Fock, 1907; H. Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen, 187-224. Schapiro examined many of 
the Syriac texts on Joseph (see his survey of Christian sources on p.12), but cites them mainly as 
parallels to Muslim exegetical traditions. Even when similarities with the Qur'an are noted it is 
always assumed that the source is Jewish; see, e.g, Schapiro, Die haggadischen Elemente, 20,49, 
58, 64. Not a single example is given where the Qur'an is closer to the Syriac sources. Speyer 
largely follows Schapiro, though he does entertain the possibility that some elements of the narra¬ 
tive might have been taken from Christians; see especially Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen, 
199-200 and 210-11. 

7 See C. Gilliot, “Narratives," EQ, 3 :(516-28) 518. 

8 Overviews of the Syriac works are found in H. Naf, Syrische Josef-Gedichte, Zurich: Schwarzenbach, 
1923,9-52; S. Brock, "Dinah in a Syriac poem on Joseph,” in G. Khan (ed.), Semitic Studies in Honour 
of Edward Ullendoijf, Leiden: Brill, 2005, (222—35) 222-24; and K.S. Heal, Tradition and Transfor¬ 
mation: Genesis 37 and 39 in Early Syriac Sources, University of Birmingham (unpublished disserta¬ 
tion), 2008, 14-80. 
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The main Syriac works devoted to Joseph date from the fourth and fifth cen¬ 
turies and consist of one narrative in prose. The Syriac History of Joseph, falsely 
attributed to Basil of Caesarea (hereafter PsB), 9 and three works of metrical homi¬ 
lies. These include a cycle of twelve homilies attributed to Ephrem (d. 373) or 
Balai (fl. early fifth century) (hereafter Balai), 10 four homilies falsely attributed to 
Narsai (d. 503) or Jacob of Serugh (d. 521) (hereafter PsN)," and one authentic 


9 Edited in two parts based on one manuscript written in an East Syriac hand, Berlin Syriac 74 (1695 
CE): M. Weinberg, Die Geschichte Josefs angeblich verfasst von Basilius dem Grossen aus 
Casarea, Teil I, Berlin: Itzkowski, 1893, and S.W. Link, Die Geschichte Josefs angeblich verfasst 
von Basilius dem Grossen aus Casarea, Teil 2, Berlin: Itzkowski, 1895. As Heal notes, the work is 
preserved in another four manuscripts^ dated to the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries. There are 
also versions in Arabic, Latin (translated from Arabic in 1336) and Ethiopic (preserved in a late 
fourteenth/early fifteenth-century manuscript and translated by E. Isaac, “The Ethiopic History of 
Joseph: Translation with introduction and notes," Journal for the Study of the Pseudoepigrapha 6, 
1990,2-125); Heal, Tradition, 16-20; idem, “Identifying the Syriac vorlage of the Ethiopic History 
ofJoseph," in G.A. Kiraz (ed.), Malphono w-Rabo d-Malphone: Studies in Honor of Sebastian P. 
Brock, Piscataway: Gorgias Press,'2008, 205-10; idem, ‘The Syriac History of Joseph: A new 
translation and introduction," in R. Bauckham, J. Davila, and A. Panayotov (eds), Old Testament 
Pseudepigrapha: More Non-canonica! Scriptures (vol. 1) (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, forth¬ 
coming). Based on the haggadic elements contained in it, Weinberg, Geschichte, 11-12, suggests 
a mid-fourth-century date for the work. Brock, “Dinah,” 222-23, prefers a fifth-century date based 
on the occurrence of the Greek loanword ara. Weinberg, Baumstark (A. Baumstark, Geschichte 
der syrischen Literatur, Bonn: Marcus u. Weber, 1922, 79) and Brock agree that the work was 
originally written in Syriac and is not a translation of a work of Basil. Cf. Naf, Josef, 12. 

10 Edited by P. Bedjan, Histoire complete de Joseph par Saint Ephrem: Poeme en douze livres, Paris: 
Harrassowitz, 1891. The earliest manuscript (dated to the sixth century) attributes the work to 
Balai, whereas later manuscripts attribute it to Ephrem; see the survey of the manuscripts and 
editions in R.R. Phenix, The Sermons on Joseph of Balai of Qenneshrin: Rhetoric and Interpreta¬ 
tion in Fifth Century Syriac Literature, Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008, 1-11. Most scholars 
follow Baumstark, Geschichte, 62-63, in preferring the attribution to Balai. Cf. A. Palmer, “The 
influence of Ephraim the Syrian,” Hugoye 2:1, 1999, in his introduction to the fourth text in his 


in Joseph, in P. Bedjan, Liber Superi- 
e Heal, Tradition, 58-60. These homi¬ 
lies survive in twelve manuscripts, not all of which include all four homilies; see A.S. Rodrigues Pereira, 
‘Two Syriac homilies on Joseph," Jaarbericht Ex Oriente Lux 31, 1989-90, (95-120) 96-97, and a 
fuller andmore detailed list in Heal, Tradition, 42-58. Homilies 1 and 2 form the original work and have 
been dated approximately to the fifth century. The other two are later additions, homily 3 consisting of 
exceipts from the tenth homily of Balai; Rodrigues Pereira, ‘Two,” 99-100; Brock, “Dinah,” 223; and 
Heal, Tradition, 63-67. Brock rejects the attribution to Narsai on the basis of differences in style and 
usage. Likewise, the existence of a genuine collection of homilies on Joseph by Jacob of Serugh as well 
as an authentic homily by Narsai on Joseph make both attributions unlikely; Heal, Tradition, 62-63. 
Heal (ibid., 33 note 1), supports a fifth-century date since the homilies are preserved in both West and 
East Syriac manuscripts. A shorter recension of the first three homilies is preserved in a West Syriac 
manuscript, Berlin 166, the beginning of which was edited by M. Engel, Die Geschichte Josephs nach 
einersyrischen Handschrifi der kanigl. Bibliothek in Berlin 1, Berlin: Itzkowski, 1895. 
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homily by Narsai. 12 The ten unpublished homilies by Jacob of Serugh were not 
incorporated into this study. 13 

Other works worthy of mention are Ephrem’s commentary on Genesis and the 
sermon on Joseph, which belongs to the corpus of Greek texts attributed to Ephrem 
(hereafter Ephraem Graecus). Preserved in a single manuscript, dated to 523, the 
commentary is usually accepted as a genuine work of Ephrem. It retells the 
Biblical story in its own words and contains quite a few narrative expansions. 
Itself in Greek, the sermon is closely related to the Syriac homilies and seems to 
stem from the same world. ls Also relevant are the two kontakia on Joseph by 
Romanos the Melodist (fl. sixth century), especially the first one. 16 

The precise relationship between all these sources is yet to be determined 
conclusively. 11 But, as will be seen, the Qur’an seems closest to the first two 
homilies of PsN which in turn likely used PsB. 

Links in the plot 

We may now turn to the similarities between the Syriac and Quranic accounts. 
Starting with the plot, we find that they frequently depart from the Biblical text in 
similar ways. Heinrich Nafs dissertation from 1923, devoted to Joseph in the 
Syriac tradition, briefly noted some of these instances, 18 but his work was largely 


12 The edition used here is that of A. Mingana, Narsai Doctoris Syri Homiliae et Carmina, Mosul: 
Typis Fratrum Praedicatorum, 1905,2:265-88. The homily is found in five manuscripts from the 
end of the nineteenth/beginning of the twentieth century; Heal, Tradition, 77-78. 

13 For a summary of their content as well as a brief study, see NSf, Josef, 42-52. In addition there are 
three short anonymous dialogue poems which focus on one Biblical scene: two about Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife and one concerning Joseph and Benjamin’s meeting; see S. Brock, Soghyatha 
Mgabbyalha, Glane: Monastery of St. Ephrem, 1982, 13-17, and idem, “Joseph and Potiphar’s 
wife (Genesis 39): Two anonymous dispute poems,” in W.J. van Bekkum et al. (eds), Syriac 
Polemics: Studies in Honour of Gerrit Jan Remink, Leuven: Peeters, 2007,41-57. 

14 R.M. Tonneau, Sancti Ephraem Syri in Genesim et in Exodum Commentary, Louvain: Durbecq, 
1955; English translation in E.G. Mathews Jr. and J.P. Amar, St. Ephrem the Syrian: Selected 
Prose Works, Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1994. 

15 See J.S. Assemani, Sancti patris nostri Ephraem Syri opera omnia (Greek and Latin) 2, Rome: 
Typography Vaticana, 1743, 21-41. For other editions and a preliminary English translation, see 
E. Lash, “Sermon on Joseph the most virtuous,” available online at: <http://www.anastasis.org.uk/ 
Joseph.pdf> (accessed February 10, 2011). See also P.-H. Poirier, “Le sermon pseudo-ephremien 
In pulcherrimum loseph: Typologie et midrash,” in Figures de I'Ancien Testament chez les peres, 
Strasbourg: Centre d’Analyse et de Documentation Patristiques, 1989, 107-22. 

16 For the Greek text and French translation, see J. Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Melode: Hymns I, 
Paris: Cerf, 1964,202^15 (“de Joseph”), 260-93 (“Tentation de Joseph”). Fora brief introduction to 
Romanos, see R.J. Schork, Sacred Song from the Byzantine Pulpit: Romanos the Melodist, 
Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 1995,3-39. It now seems evident that Romanos was indebted 
to Syriac poetry; see M. Papoutsakis, “The making of a Syriac fable: From Ephrem to Romanos,” Le 
Museon 120,2007,29-75 (references to earlier work by Brock are found on p. 46, note 44). 

17 Compare Naf, Josef, 84-88, with Heal, Tradition, 259, and Phenix, Sermons on Joseph, 72-112. 

18 See Naf, Josef, 58 (Jacob’s belief in the dreams and his warning not to repeat them), 60 (revelation 
in the pit), 66-67 (Jacob unconvinced by the bloody garment), 69 (Jacob’s damaged eyesight as a 
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overlooked by subsequent scholars of the Qur’an. Moreover, Naf was convinced 
that Muhammad received all his Biblical knowledge from oral instruction by Jews. 19 

The departures from the Biblical account include omissions, expansions, and 
other transformations. For my argument the most relevant instances are those not 
shared by Jewish sources, either at all or at least not in the same exact form. 20 

As for omissions, ail interesting example concerns the very beginning of the 
story. Whereas the Biblical narrative opens by mentioning Joseph’s bad report about 
his brothers, Jacob’s preference for him, and his brothers’ subsequent hatred towards 
him (Genesis 37:2—4), PsN and the Qur’an both omit these embarrassing elements 
which portray Joseph and Jacob in a negative manner. They start the actual story 
with Joseph’s dream(s), 21 which come only later in the Bible (Genesis 37:5). 22 

But the attempt to defend the character of Jacob and Joseph does not stop here. The 
Biblical Joseph, in what might seem to be arrogance, recounts his dreams first to his 
brothers and only then relates the second dream to his father. Jacob then rebukes him 
for it, acting in what might be construed as ignorance (Genesis 37:5-10). In PsN and 
the Qur’an, however, Joseph first seeks the meaning of the dream(s) from his father. 23 


result of his grief), 70 (Potiphar doubting his wife’s story), 72 (Joseph’s remaining in prison longer 
as punishment for his request that the cup-bearer help him), 78 (Joseph's statement that he will be 
as, or in fact is, Benjamin’s brother), 83 (the brothers insulting Benjamin and his family after the 
cup is found). In some of these examples Naf notes rabbinic parallels, but even when none are to 
be found he assumes that the Qur’an must reflect a lost Jewish tradition. See also ibid., 85. 

19 Ibid., 87. Interestingly, a century earlier, Samuel Lee commented on the “manifest similarity of 
style and sentiment” between Ephraem Graecus and Q 12. After noting that in both texts Jacob is 
suspicious of.the brothers and Potiphar’s wife confesses her crime, Lee concludes: “These coinci¬ 
dences are, I think, sufficient to show that the one must have been the genuine offspring of the 
other; and that Syria was the soil from which the Pseudo-Prophet must have obtained his;” Lee, 
Controversial Tracts, 127-28. Like other early scholars Lee considered the Greek corpus 
attributed to Ephrem to be authentic, even though this is most often not the case. 

20 I ignore parallels from Sefer ha-Yashar, since this late work (see H.L. Strack and G. Stemberger, 
Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1996, 339) is evidently 
indebted to the Islamic tradition; see M. Griinbaum, “Zu ‘ Jussuf und Suleicha,’ ” ZDMG 43,1889, 
(1-29) 8ff. (cf. Geiger, Judaism and Islam, 112-14 and 116, and his comment in the preface, viii). 
A Jewish work which follows the Islamic tradition in an even closer fashion is the Judeo-Arabic 
version of the Joseph story translated and studied in M.S. Bernstein, Stories of Joseph: Narrative 
Migrations between Judaism and Islam, Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 2006. 

21 The Qur’an omits Joseph’s first dream. A similar phenomenon is found later in the Sura when 
Pharaoh’s two dreams (Genesis 41:1-7) are conflated (Q 12:43); see S. Goldman, "Joseph," EQ, 
3:(55-57) 56, and A. Afsar, “Plot motifs in Joseph/Yusuf story: A comparative study of Biblical 
and Quranic narrative,” Islamic Studies 45, 2006, (167-90) 171. In later works Joseph’s first 
dream resurfaces in a somewhat garbled form; see, e.g., Fakhr al-DTn al-RazT, al-Tafsir al-kabTr, 
Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-Bahiyya al-Misriyya, 1938, 18:87 (citing Wahb). Cf. 'Abd Allah al-’AlamT, 
Mu’tamartafsTrSurat Yusuf, Damascus: Matabi' Daral-Fikr, 1961, 1:197-98. 

22 PsN,522-23;Q 12:4-6. InQ 12:8 mention is madeofJacob’s preference for Josephand Benjamin, 
but this is presented as an accusation made by the brothers, not as fact. Moreover, this accusation 
comes only after Jacob’s reaction to the dream and could be understood as its result. 

23 Possibly related as well is the reading of the Septuagint. As opposed to the text of the Masora 
which has Joseph relate his second dream twice, once to his brothers (v. 9) and a second time to his 
father and brothers (v. 10), the Septuagint mentions in v. 9 that Joseph related the dream to his 
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Jacob then warns Joseph not to relate his dreams to his brothers and proceeds to 
interpret their true meaning, thus indicating his belief in them. 24 Thus neither is 
Joseph arrogant nor Jacob ignorant. Although their specific solution is unique, PsN 
and the Qur’an develop tendencies found in other post-Biblical treatments of the 
Joseph story which tried to read away embarrassing features of the narrative. 25 

Naf had already noticed the similarity between PsN and the Qur’an on this 
point. Interestingly, assuming that Muhammad could only have received the 
Joseph story from Jews, Naf inferred that a parallel tradition must have existed in 
Jewish circles, even though this is unattested. 26 

A striking instance of a shared expansion concerns Potiphar’s wife. In the Bible 
she appears last in Genesis 39:17-19, where she accuses Joseph and thus brings 
about his imprisonment. Nothing more is said of her. By contrast, in the Qur’an she 
resurfaces later in the story, confesses her evil-doing and exonerates Joseph. After 
Joseph solves the king’s dream (while still in prison), the latter sends for him: 


| I 

ji' 


(50) The king said: “Bring him to me!” but when the messenger came to him 
he [=Joseph] said: “Return to your lord and ask him: ‘What of the women ‘ 
who cut their hands?’ Surely my Lord has knowledge of their guile.” (51) J 


father and brothers and omits any such mention in v. 10. Thus, according to the Septuagint, one 
could possibly understand that Joseph related his second dream first to his father and only then to 
his brothers. Interestingly, PsB seems to be following the Septuagint when it has Joseph relate the 
second dream to his brothers only when they are at their father’s side; Weinberg, Geschichte, 17. 
It is possible that PsN was influenced by PsB on this point against the Peshitta tradition. 

24 That Jacob believed in the dream (and even said so to Joseph’s brothers) is found also in Balai, 14-16. 
According to PsB, Jacob rebukes Joseph in front of his brothers, warning him not to repeat the dreams, 
but in truth he believes them to be true; Weinberg, Geschichte, 18. See also Schapiro, Die haggadischen 
Elemenie, 20, and Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen, 194, where Jacob's belief in the dreams in 
Balai and PsN is noted. 

25 The following references are not exhaustive by any means. Their purpose is merely to illustrate the 
sensibilities that guided PsN and consequently the Qur’an. For attempts to defuse the embarrass¬ 
ment caused by Joseph’s bad report, see J.W. Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Genesis, Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1993,613, and H.W. Hollander, “The portrayal of Joseph in Hellenistic Jewish and 
early Christian literature,” in M.E. Stone and T.A. Bergren (eds), Biblical Figures outside the Bible, 
Harrisburg: Trinity Press International, 1998, (237-63) 257. Philo, Josephus and Jubilees simply 
omit the bad report (Jubilees, in fact, leaves out the gift of the coat and the dreams as well). Jacob’s 
apparent favoritism is justified by Balai and Narsai, whereas Ephrem in his commentary glosses 
over Jacob’s preference for Joseph and the gift of the coat; Heal, Tradition, 111-22. Joseph’s choice 
to relate his dreams to his brothers is defended by Philo (On Joseph 6) and Josephus (Judean Antiq¬ 
uities 2.11). The notion that Jacob believed in his son’s dreams could find support in the Biblical text 
itself, where in the course of rebuking Joseph Jacob interprets the dream (Genesis 37:10). Moreover, 
the jealous reaction of the brothers in the following verse as well as the note that Jacob “kept the 
matter in mind” both seem to indicate that Jacob did not consider the dream quite so ludicrous after 
all; see Philo, On Joseph 8-9, and Genesis Rabba 84.12. Josephus (Judean Antiquities 2.15-17) 
presents Jacob as rejoicing in his son’s dream and interpreting it without rebuke. 

26 Naf, Josef, 57-58. See also Stem, “Muhammad and Joseph,” 194. Stem adduces Jacob’s reaction 
to the dreams as an example for the Qur’anic version bearing “the clear markings of the rabbinic 
tradition." 



“What was your business, women,” he said, “when you solicited Joseph?” 
“How free is God from every imperfection! ( 'pasha li-llahi ),” they said, “We 
know no evil against him.” The wife of the mighty man said: “Now the truth 
is at last discovered; I solicited him; he is a truthful man.” (52) “That, so that 
he may know that I betrayed him not secretly ( lam akhimhu bi-l-ghaybi ), 27 
and that God guides not the guile of the treacherous. (53) Yet I claim not that 
my soul was innocent - surely the soul of man incites to evil - except 
inasmuch as my Lord had mercy; truly my Lord is All-forgiving, All- 
compassionate.” (54) The king said: “Bring him to me and I will choose him 
for myself.” Then, when he had spoken with him, he said: “Today you are 
established firmly in our favor and in our trust.” 

The extent of Potiphar’s wife’s change of heart depends on whether w. 52-53 
belong to her speech. If so, she repented fully and believed in God, but even if not, 
as several exegetes suggest, v. 51 includes an admission of guilt on her part. 28 

Potiphar’s wife appears again in many of the Syriac sources as well. Ephrem, 
PsB, PsN, Balai, and Ephraem Graecus all include a scene in which she confesses, 
though they differ in details. 25 According to PsN, for example, Potiphar hears the 
messengers announcing in the streets that Joseph has risen to power. When he 
learns that this is the very same Joseph whom he had imprisoned, he rushes to 
meet him, bows down before him fearing for his life, and pleads that his folly be 
forgotten. Joseph calms him, telling him that he is not to blame. Potiphar then 
returns home, informs his wife of Joseph’s new status, and expresses his fear, 
apparently not pacified by Joseph’s words. His wife assures him that Joseph is just 
and will not harass him. She confesses that it was she who assaulted Joseph. Later 
she herself grows fearful and has a scribe write a petition to Joseph begging his 
mercy. Finally she comes before Joseph, who reads her petition and dismisses her 
in peace, setting her mind at rest. 30 

Several factors might have brought about this narrative expansion: simple curi¬ 
osity as to what happened to Potiphar and his wife, the fact that other characters 


27 This last phrase could also be rendered: “that I betrayed him not in [his] absence”. 

28 The exegetes suggest three speakers for these verses: Potiphar’s wife, Joseph and even Potiphar; 
see Muhammad b. Ahmad al-QurtubT, al-Jami' li-a(ikam al-Qur'an, ed. 'Abd Allah b. 'Abd 
al-Muljsin al-Turkl, Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Risala, 2006, 11:375-77. 

29 According to Ephrem, Potiphar is present when Pharaoh’s dreams are interpreted. When he realizes 
Joseph’s new status, he rushes home to consult his wife, who calms him and confesses her sin, 
stressing that if Joseph is to punish anyone it is her. She adds, however, that he would not since his 
imprisonment led ultimately to his new high status. Potiphar then joins the crowds following 
Joseph’s chariot through the streets, and Joseph does him no harm, knowing that it was all part of 
God’s plan; Mathews and Amar, Ephrem, 187-88. Similar is Ephraem Gaecus; see Lash, “Sermon,” 
29-30. In Balai’s version Potiphar’s wife observes Joseph in his greatness and imagines what she 
would say were he to bring up her false accusation, without actually speaking to him; Balai, 133-3 8. 
Only in PsB and PsN does the woman confess both to her husband and to Joseph; see Weinberg, 
Geschichte, 34 (there is a lacuna there which is filled in Heal, Tradition, 26-32), and PsN, 550-55. 

30 Ibid. 
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in the story keep on reappearing, and perhaps the desire to create a neat chiastic 
pattern of events. 31 A reading of the Joseph narrative in light of a parallel scene in 
Esther 6:7-13 most likely contributed to this expansion as well. 32 

Be that as it may, the Qur‘ an is akin to the Syriac sources in this scene, but with 
two main differences. 33 In the Qur’an the confession occurs not after Joseph’s 
public elevation to office, but rather right before he leaves prison to assume 
power. 34 Moreover, whereas the Syriac sources use this scene to establish Joseph’s 


31 See K. Heal, “Reworking the Biblical text in the dramatic dialogue poems on the Old Testament patri¬ 
arch Joseph,” in B. ter Haar Romeny (ed.), The Peshitta: Its Use in Literature and Liturgy, Leiden: 
Brill, 2006, (87-98) 96-97. Compare with the structural explanation for the Qur’anic expansion found 
in M. Cuypers, “Structures rhetoriques dans le Coran: Une analyse structurelle de la sourate ‘Joseph’ 
et de quelques sourates breves,” MIDEO 22,1995, (107-95) 177-79. Another possible incentive for a 
reconciliation scene might be found in the tradition that identifies Joseph’s Egyptian master with his 
father-in-law, distinct in the Hebrew text (Potiphar and Potiphera), but conflated in later tradition; see 
the Second Temple literature and rabbinic sources cited by V. Aptowitzer, “Asenath, the wife of 
Joseph: A haggadic literary-historical study," Hebrew Union College Annual 1,1924, (239-306) 262. 
If Joseph is to marry the daughter of the man who unjustly threw him in prison, one might expect first 
a reconciliation scene. It is not, however, clear whether this conflation occurred in the Syriac tradition 
as well. PsB refers to Joseph’s wife as the daughter of Potiphar the priest, but this does not necessarily 
indicate that he meant to merge the two figures; Weinberg, Geschichte,M. 

32 Similarities between the Joseph story and that of Esther have been noted by ancient readers and 
modem scholars alike; see Esther Rabbah 7:7, and S.B. Berg, The Book of Esther: Motifs, Themes 
and Structure, Missoula: Scholars Press, 1979, 123-42. These include both thematic parallels and 
linguistic correspondences. One striking correspondence is found in the descriptions of the elevation 
of Joseph (Genesis 41:41-43) and Mordecai (Esther 6:7-11). In both texts the hero is robed in special 
garb, rides a royal horse/carriage, and his special status is proclaimed. Indeed in Genesis Joseph is 
also given Pharaoh’s signet ring, but Mordecai too will receive the king’s ring later on in Esther 8:2. 
As a result of these similarities the two texts were conflated in various ways. Under the influence of 
Genesis, in Judean Antiquities 11.254, Haman suggests that a gold chain (not mentioned in Esther) 
be placed around Mordecai’s neck, while the Septuagint for Esther 6:8 reads “a robe made of linen” 
instead of “a royal garment”; see C.A. Moore, The Anchor Bible: Esther, Garden City: Doubleday, 
1971, 65 (but cf. H. Kahana, Esther: Juxtaposition of the Septuagint Translation with the Hebrew 
Text, Leuven: Peelers, 2005, 254—55). In PsN, on the other hand, the conflation goes in the other 
direction. There the fine linen garments of Genesis 41:42 are described as “garments of kings , fine 
linens and silks,” possibly a reflection of “the royal garments worn by the king” mentioned in Esther 
6:8. Likewise, PsB mentions “royal garments”; Weinberg, Geschichte, 34. Seeing that the two texts 
were conflated, it would be quite natural for some readers to import the scene which follows this 
semi-coronation in Esther to the Joseph story. In Esther the public coronation causes Mordecai’s 
arch-enemy Haman to worry about his own future and consult with his wife. This is the same motif 
which appears in Syriac versions of the Joseph story. However, the outcome of this consultation is 
quite different. While Haman and his wife realize that they are lost, Potiphar and his wife repent and 
are forgiven by Joseph, forgiveness being a major theme of the Joseph narrative. 

33 Surprisingly, the Qur’an is not mentioned in the discussion of this motif in Naf, Josef, 73-75. Cf. 
Speyer, Die blblischen Erzahlungen, 210-11, where the parallels in Ephrem and Ephraem Graecus 
lead Speyer to consider Christian informants as the source of this tradition. See also Brock, “Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wife,” 57. 

34 Although the Qur'an mentions Joseph’s ascension to power (Q 12:54-56), it does so in general 
terms and does not refer at all to the semi-coronation with ail its pomp. Q 12:57, which downplays 
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generosity and forgiveness, in the Qur’an it serves to underline his utter innocence 
and perhaps also to emphasize the sincere repentance of Potiphar’s wife. 

One might list and discuss at length other shared expansions, but for the sake 
of brevity I leave that for another occasion and turn to two examples of minor 
adaptations of the Biblical text. 

The first involves a shared specification of a general term in the Biblical account. 
In Genesis Jacob is fooled into believing that “a wild animal” had devoured Joseph 
(Genesis 37:20, 33). We are not told what kind of animal was involved. The 
Qur’an, however, states several times that this was a wolf. Thus Jacob is reluctant 
to send Joseph with his brothers for fear that a wolf ( al-dhi 'b) or wolves (reading 
the word genetically)) devour him (Q 12:13-14), and later, after Joseph has been 
sold off, the brothers indeed attribute his alleged death to wolves (Q 12:17). 35 

The rabbinic sources which specify the wild animal in question usually identify 
it with Judah, the lion’s whelp (see Genesis 49:9), 36 or Potiphar’s wife, the bear, 37 
and thus give Jacob’s words an ironic semi-prophetic meaning. To the best of my 
knowledge, no rabbinic source mentions a wolf in this context. 38 This is to be 

35 The identification of the animal as a wolf (as opposed to a larger, more menacing animal) is 
possibly related to Joseph’s young age in the Qur’an. Whereas Genesis 37:2 states that Joseph was 
17 years old, Q 12 seems to assume that he was much younger. This explains why he is to “enjoy 
himself and play” (v. 12), why Jacob fears for him and thinks he needs to be watched over (w. 
11-13), his description as a ghulam (v. 19), a term often used in the Qur’an to denote young chil¬ 
dren, his owners’ plan to adopt him (v. 21, compare Q 28:9 regarding Moses the infant), and the 
reference later on to his reaching maturity (v. 22). As Patricia Crone pointed out to me, the notion 
that Joseph was a mere child at the time of his sale was not unique to the Qur’an; see the ivory 
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expected, seeing that the one brother who would not harm Joseph, his beloved • }| p 
Benjamin, is likened to a wolf in Genesis 49:27.** M § 

We do, however, find wolves in Christian retellings of the Joseph story. As part ;/J i 
of the Joseph-Jesus typology, Joseph is referred to as the lamb. Hence his brothers ' | 

are wolves. 40 Thus we read in PsN, for example: “The wolves ( debe ) rose, grabbed jij 1 

the lamb, and dragged him, / saying to him: ‘relate to us the dreams you saw,’” 41 .:(f | 

and later “The wolves grabbed the rational lamb and behold they threw him ;•! § 

down.” 42 The use of close cognates is noteworthy: compare Arabic dhi 'b (sg.) and | a! 

Syriac debe (pi.). 

It is worthy of mention that whereas PsN called the brothers “wolves,” in the '■ i 

Qur’an wolves are mentioned without an explicit link with the brothers. 43 Interest- . | ; 

ingly, this link is made in the Islamic exegetical tradition. The exegetes wonder $ $ 

why, of all possible dangers, was Jacob specifically afraid of wolves? Several % 

answers are given, one being that by the “wolves” Jacob was actually all uding to ’$$ 
the brothers themselves. 44 

In my second example, the Syriac sources and the Qur’an both tighten the | 

chiastic structure of the Biblical narrative by assigning garments a role in 1 

announcing the good news to Jacob. In Genesis, after Joseph reveals himself to his j 

brothers he gives them garments and then sends them with various gifts to fetch l;f 
his father. Initially Jacob does not believe that Joseph is alive, but after hearing ; ;i 
Joseph’s words and seeing the wagons, he does. Thus we read in Genesis 45: i 


39 Cf. Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen, 196, where the Qur’Snic wolf is said to be the result of 
confusion with Genesis 49:27. 

40 For the pairing of wolves and lambs, see, e.g., Isaiah 11:6; 65:25; Luke 10:3. See also P. Bedjan, 
Homitiae Selectae Mar-Jacobi Sarugensis, Paris: Harrassowitz, 1905-10,4:18 (regarding Noah). 

41 PsN, 524. 

42 Ibid., 527. See also Lash, “Sermon,” 11 (“As he approached / they saw him / and like wild beasts / 
wanted to destroy / Joseph; while he / like an innocent lamb / went to fall / into the hands of the most 
ferocious wolves”), 14 (“and see they have become like most savage wolves”) and 26. Similarly, in 
Romanos’ kontakion, Jacob addresses his son as “my lamb” and tells him to go and search for his 
sheep before the wolves devour him; Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos, 1:208 (but see 210 where the 
brothers are more ferocious than lions). Balai alternates between different images: Joseph as a “lamb 
among murderers" (21); the merchants state that had they not saved Joseph from his brothers they 
would have tom him to pieces like wolves (48); Joseph describes his brothers as lions and as wolves 
(79: “Mercy stood round me / when the lions surrounded me / From the mouth of ten wolves / his 
compassion snatched me and 1 was saved"); the brothers as lions and Potiphar’s wife as a bear (110- 
12). In PsB the sons of the handmaidens attack Joseph like wild beasts; Weinberg, Geschichle, 20. 

43 The reference to actual wolves in a de-allegorized fashion is reminiscent of the sleepers’ dog 
in Q 18:18. According to Griffith, this is a result of the pastoral metaphors evoked in the Syriac 
tradition, where the sleepers are likened to lambs, whereas the Lord is their shepherd; Griffith, 
“Christian Lore”, 127-28. 

44 See, for example, al-QurtubT, al-Jami ’, 11:275. A similar solution cited by al-QurtubT is that Jacob 
had dreamt of ten wolves surrounding Joseph wishing to devour him. One of the wolves, however, 
protects Joseph. Then the earth is split open and Joseph hides in it for three days. See also lbn 
‘Atiyya, al-Muharrar al-wajtz, 3:224-25. An elaborate argument in favor of Simeon as the 
intended wolf is found in al-' Alarm, Mu ’tamar, 1:398-409. In this twentieth-century text Biblical 
verses are adduced to establish that wolves might be a metaphor for evil men. 


(26) And they told him: “Joseph is still alive! He is even ruler over all the land of 
Egypt.” He was stunned; he could not believe them. (27) But when they told him 
all the words of Joseph that he had said to them, and when he saw the wagons that 
Joseph had sent to carry him, the spirit of their father Jacob revived . (28) Israel 
said: “Enough! My son Joseph is still alive. I must go and see him before I die.” 

The garments play no part in announcing the news to Jacob. This is reserved for 
the wagons. 

In the Qur’an, there is no mention of wagons, and a garment has acquired an 
important, perhaps miraculous role. Here Joseph orders his brothers: 

(93) “Go with this shirt of mine and cast it on my father’s face, and he shall 
recover his sight; then bring me your family all together.” (94) So, when the 
caravan set forth, their father said: “Surely [I would say that] I perceive Joseph’s 
scent, 45 were it not that you might consider me senile.” (95) They said: “By 
God, you are certainly in your ancient error.” (96) But when the bearer of good 
tidings came to him, and laid it on his face, forthwith he saw once again. He 
said: “Did I not tell you I know from God what you know not?” 46 

Three departures from the Biblical account are of interest here: Joseph sends a 
garment to his father; it plays a part in delivering the good news to Jacob, and it 
causes him to regain his eyesight. 47 Again Syriac sources seem to supply the back¬ 
ground to these events. 

Regarding the loss and regaining of eyesight, Geiger comments that 
“[Muhammad] was perhaps thinking of Jacob’s loss of sight later on, 48 or possibly 
the idea is based on some legend unknown to me.” 49 In fact it seems to stem from 
a figure of speech found in the Bible in other contexts and used repeatedly in 
several Syriac sources to emphasize Jacob’s grief. 50 Thus according to PsB, for 


45 Compare Brock, Soghyatha, 16. 

46 The identity of Jacob’s interlocutors in w. 94-96 is unclear. The natural candidates would be the 
brothers (compare w. 85-86), but they were sent to Egypt in v. 87 and seem to return only in v. 96 
or v. 97. See discussion in al-Qurtubi, al-Jami', 11:447 and 450. 

47 See Q 12:84, where after being informed that Benjamin had been imprisoned for stealing, it is said 
that Jacob “turned away from them and said: ‘Ah, woe is me for Joseph!’ And his eyes turned 
white because of the sorrow {wa-byadjat 'aynahu mina I-huzni) ...” 

48 In Genesis 48:10, just before Jacob blesses Ephraim and Manasseh towards the end of his life, it is 
said that his eyes “were dim with age.” 

49 Geiger, Judaism and Islam, 117. The closest parallel in rabbinic sources is the tradition according 
to which the revival of Jacob’s spirit in Genesis 45:27 alludes to the divine spirit returning to him 
and his regaining prophetic power; see the sources listed in Schapiro, Die haggadischen Elemenle, 
12-1A (especially Genesis Rabba 91.6). See also Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen, 219-20, 
where an interesting parallel in Tobit 11:7-15 is noted. In J. Walker, Bible Characters in the 
Koran, Paisley: Gardner, 1931, 74-75, it is suggested that the blindness is the result of “some 
confiision” between Jacob and his father Isaac. 

50 See especially Psalms 13:4; 19:9; 38:11; Proverbs 15:30. See also Tobit 10:5; 11:14. 
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example, when Jacob sees Joseph’s bloodstained garment it is said that “the light 
of his eyes dimmed {hsek nuhra d- 'aynaw).” 5 ' Both Joseph and Benjamin are 
described as the light of their father’s eyes, 52 and when Jacob is reunited with 
Joseph he says: “my eyes were enlightened by seeing you ( nhar 'aynay 
ba-hzatak ).” 53 Similar phrases are found in PsN, Balai, the dialogue poem between 
Joseph and Benjamin, Ephraem Graecus, and Romanos. 54 

As for Joseph sending a garment to his father, this may reflect the Syriac 
tradition which follows the reading of the Peshitta to Genesis 45:23. In contrast to 
the Masora, where Joseph only sends his father donkeys loaded with food 
and other good things, in the Peshitta he also sends him garments and silver. 5S 
Unsurprisingly, this is picked up in later Syriac sources. 56 

51 Weinberg, Geschichte, 24. See also ibid., 23,25,26. Similarly, Joseph laments over Jacob saying: 
“[your sons] darkened the light of your eyes;" Link, Geschichte, 11. See already Ndf, Josef, 69. 
NSf notes that unlike the Qur'an, PsB does not refer to full blindness. The exegetes on Q 12:84, 
however, argue over whether it refers to excessive crying, to complete blindness or impaired 
eyesight; see al-RazT, al-TafsTr, 18:195-96, and cf. Q 5:83 and 9:92. 

52 Weinberg, Geschichte, 24; Link, Geschichte, 20. 

53 Link, Geschichte, 26. 

54 PsN, 573 (“On account of mourning for Joseph my eyesight has diminished / and for Simeon too I 
mourn with my own sorrow”); Balai, 285 (where Jacob says to Benjamin: “Come in peace, light of 
my eyes, / for seeing you has strengthened your father”); Brock, Soghyatha, 15-16 (“light of my 
eyes, Joseph”); Lash, “Sermon," 13 (“May Jacob’s eyes / not be darkened again / as he waits to 
see / my return to him”) and 23 (“I shall die, Joseph, / my light and my support"); Grosdidier de 
Matons, Romanos, 228 (Joseph and Benjamin as Jacob’s two eyes), and 240 (the night of discourage- 
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As for the delivery of the hews, according to PsB, when the brothers give Jacob 
the good news about Joseph, Benjamin shows his father the royal garments in which 
Joseph has dressed him. 57 In Balai’s account the brothers first use the garments to 
break the good news to Jacob. They wear their fancy new attire to arouse his curi¬ 
osity, and when he inquires where they obtained garments fit for kings, they tell him 
the good news concerning Joseph. Initially, Jacob does not believe them, but he is 
gradually convinced by the wagons and the memory of the dreams. What fully 
persuades him, however, are the garments which Benjamin shows him: 

Afterwards they brought before him / the three hundred pieces of silver that 
he [=Joseph] had sent him, and the five sets of garments / that his brother 
Benjamin gave him [=Jacob], 58 and then Jacob believed and was convinced / 
that Joseph the son of Rachel is alive. His spirit which had suffered 
came to rest / and he gave thanks and glorified God. The old man rose as a 
mighty one / the ancient one as a youth. 59 

By having the garments convince Jacob that Joseph is alive, these Syriac sources 
create a nice symmetry with the beginning of the story where a garment played a 
central part in the attempt to persuade Jacob that his son was dead. The Qur’an 
then sharpens this symmetry in three ways: it refers only to one garment with no 
mention of wagons, it is said to belong to Joseph, and the word used to denote it 
(qamts) is the very same one which describes the garment used in the attempt to 
deceive Jacob at the beginning of the story (Q 12:18). 60 Scholars have noted the 
enhanced symmetry in the Qur’anic version, but have not been aware that in this 
the Qur’an develops a trend found in the Syriac tradition. 61 

Shared departures from the Biblical version constitute the strongest argument for 
the Syriac background of Q 12. Other such examples could be adduced, but I leave 
that for another study and proceed now to examine the supporting evidence in order 
to illustrate the range of similarities between the Qur’an and the Syriac sources. 

57 Link, Geschichte, 24. 

58 Following Bedjan’s text. In a note he considers an emendation which would result in: “that his 
brother [=Joseph] gave Benjamin.” The Peshitta’s reading of Genesis 45:23, however, makes such 
an emendation unnecessary. 

59 Balai, 287-91. The second homily of PsN ends abruptly before we are told what exactly convinced 

60 Both Genesis and the Syriac texts use different words in the two instances. The word qamis, which 
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Literary form 

Taken together, two features of Q 12 suggest an affinity with the Syriac poems: 
the presentation of the Biblical material in a continuous narrative and the repeated 
use of dialogue. 

Whereas rabbinic midrash usually presents its exegesis in the form of discrete 
comments on the Biblical verses, the Syriac poems and Q12 both offer an uninter¬ 
rupted retelling of the story (the former in verse, the latter in rhymed prose). This 
comparison can only be taken so far and moreover it touches upon questions of 
genre that lie beyond the scope of the present study. I will therefore limit my 
observations here to the second feature, the use of dialogue. 

Dialogue is an important stylistic feature of the Qur’an. Pre-Islamic poetry, on 
the other hand, makes little use of this literary device. 62 In this the Qur’an is akin 
not only to the Bible, as Mustansir Mir points out, 63 but perhaps more so to later 
religious poetry and homiletic literature which employ dialogue quite often. 64 
Although the use of dialogue as a literary device is, of course, not limited to the 
Syriac tradition,'my argument is based on the similarity of specific extra-Biblical 
dialogues in the Qur’an and the Syriac poems.- 

As Mir notes, in Q 12 dialogue serves “almost as an organizing principle.’’ 65 A 
comparison of the Biblical and Qur’anic accounts demonstrates that the Qur’an 
expands simple Biblical dialogues into more elaborate ones and even adds 
dialogue to episodes where the Bible had none. Often a similar dialogue is found 
in the Syriac sources. Two examples should suffice. 

The first is an expansion of a Biblical dialogue. When the steward accuses the. 
brothers of stealing the cup we read in Genesis 44:4-10 as follows: 

(4) When they had gone only a short distance from the city, Joseph said to his 
steward: “Go, follow after the men; and when you overtake them, say to them: 
‘Why have you returned evil for good? (5) Is it not from this that my lord drinks? 
Does he not indeed use it for divination? You have done wrong in doing this.’ ” 
(6) When he overtook them, he repeated these words to them . 


62 For an overview of dialogue in pre-Islamic and early Islamic poetry, see R.C. McKinney, The Case 
of Rhyme versus Reason: Ibn al-Rumi and his Poetics in Context, Leiden: Brill, 2004,313-15. 

63 See M. Mir, “Dialogue in the Qur’an,” Religion and Literature 24, 1992, 1—22 and idem, 
“Dialogues,” EQ, 1:(531-35) 534. 

64 For dialogue as a characteristic feature of fourth- to sixth-century poetry and prose homilies in 
Syriac and Greek, see S. Brock, “From Ephrem to Romanos,” Studia Patristica 20,1989, (139-51) 
141-43. Whereas Brock is inclined to accept the possibility of Syriac influence on the Greek 
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(7) They said to him : “Why does my lord speak such words as these? Far 
be it from your servants that they should do such a thing! (8) Look, the money 
that we found at the top of our sacks, we brought back to you from the land 
of Canaan; why then would we steal silver or gold from your lord’s house? 
(9) Should it be found with any one of your servants, let him die; moreover, 
the rest of us will become my lord’s slaves.” 

(10) He said : “Even so; in accordance with your words, let it be: he with 
whom it is found shall become my slave, but the rest of you shall go free.” 

Thus the steward speaks twice, the brothers only once. In Q 12:70-75, on the 
other hand, the dialogue is broken down so that each side speaks three times: 

(70) [...] Then a herald proclaimed : “O, [people of] the caravan, you are 
indeed thieves!” 

(71) They said, tu rnin g to them: “What is it that you are missing?” 

(72) They said : “We are missing the king’s goblet. Whoever brings it shall 
receive a beast’s 66 load; that I guarantee.” 

(73) “By God,” they said, “you know well that we neither came to work 
corruption in the land nor, are we thieves.” 

(74) They said : “And what shall be its recompense if you are lying?” 

(75) They said : “This shall be its recompense - in whoever’s saddlebag the 
goblet is found, he shall be its recompense. 67 So we recompense the evildoers.” 

A comparison of these verses to their Biblical counterparts has led one scholar to 
comment on the eloquence of the Qur’anic dialogue and its superiority over the 
Biblical one. 68 Again there is a Syriac precedent. A similar, though not identical, 
developed dialogue is found in PsN: 

[...] he Ti.e. the steward! shouted, saving : “In return for good you have repaid 
evil... you stole the king’s cup by which he divines...” 

The men answered : “Listen O steward and we shall say before you / that 
we trust God that we shall not be ashamed ... Approach and search as you 
please and behold you will learn / and you will not find the cup by us as 
you said.” 

He said to them : “And if I do find it what shall happen?” / 

They all said : “We shall all be slaves to your lord.” 


66 For the translation “beast" rather than “camel,” see discussion below regarding the word ba Tr. 

67 Though the language is somewhat vague, it seems that the exegetes are correct in understanding 
the brothers’ answer as referring to slavery. Joseph and the Egyptians do not reject the proposed 
punishment and Benjamin is indeed detained by Joseph, presumably as a slave (Q 12:76—79). 







you if you do not 
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And again they sai d to him : “What shall happen to 
find [it]?” / 

[He replied:] .. and as for me stone me and I shall die here. Come let you 
and I observe and see the truth.” 69 

Not only do PsN and the Qur'an add more stages to the dialogue, 70 they also 
include a question to the brothers regarding the suitable punishment for the thief. 
Interestingly, the brothers’ reply in both texts contradicts the Bible; whereas in 
Genesis the brothers suggest death for the thief and slavery for the rest, in PsN and 
the Qur'an it is slavery (for all, or only for the thief, respectively). 71 

What follows is an example of a dialogue not found in the Bible. In Genesis, 
after Jacob is convinced that Joseph is alive he sets out to Egypt. The brothers do 
not confess their evil deeds, nor do they beg his forgiveness. In Q 12, on the other 
hand, one reads: 

(97) They said: “Our father, ask forgiveness of our crimes for us; for certainly 
we have been sinful.” (98) He said: “Assuredly I will ask my Lord to forgive 
you; He is the All-forgiving, the All-compassionate.” 

A similar scene is found in Ephrem’s commentary on Genesis, 72 but an even closer 
exchange is reported by Balai. The brothers report that Joseph has forgiven them 
and ask that his father follow his example. Jacob agrees and adds: 


69 PsN, 589-90. 1 have translated only enough of each response to demonstrate that the simple 
Biblical dialogue has been elaborated into a multi-stage one. 

70 The same is true to a lesser degree of Balai, 216-19, where the steward and Judah (representing the 
brothers) both speak twice. 

71 See also Balai, 219 (“We shall place the loads before you / and you will examine them equally. If 
your cup is with us / we shall be slaves on its account”). The omission of the death penalty from the 
brothers’ response is perhaps an attempt to alleviate the tension between the brothers’ statement in 
v. 9 and the steward’s reaction in v. 10 of the Biblical account. The steward begins by seemingly 
accepting the brothers’ judgment, only then to contradict himself by stating that the guilty party will 
be made a slave and the rest will be set free. Ancient and modem readers alike have been troubled 


by this; one approach is to understand the verse as follows: “He replied: 'Even though what you 
propose is just, only he who is found to have it shall become my slave, and the rest of you will be 
exonerated;’ ’’ E.A. Speiser, Genesis , Garden City, NJ: Doubleday, 1964, 331. For a collection of 
Jewish responses to this problem, see Kasher, Torah Shelema, 6:7, 1621-22. Whereas Balai and 
PsN omit mention of death but preserve the idea that all the brothers be slaves, the Qur’an brings the 
brothers’ suggestion even closer to the steward’s conclusion. Thus the Qur'an offers a more extreme 
version of the solution found in the Syriac sources. A partial parallel is found in J. Yahalom, Litur¬ 
gical Poems of Sim 'on Bar Megas: Critical Edition with Commentary and Introduction, Jerusalem: 
The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1984,142 (text) and 42 (discussion) (Hebrew). In 
this sixth/seventh-century poem from Byzantine Palestine Joseph accuses the brothers of stealing 
the silver cup and they respond by saying that whoever stole it will become a slave. 

2 Tonneau, Ephraem, 108-09. Here Jacob asks the brothers how Joseph ended up in Egypt. Judah 
responds by admitting their sin while adding mitigating explanations and begging forgiveness 
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But I also call my God / not to judge you according to what you did. Let him 
not avenge through you / the afflictions that my old age endured. 73 

The motivation for this scene might be Genesis 50:15-17, where after Jacob’s 
death the brothers beg Joseph’s forgiveness, saying: “Your father gave this 
instruction before he died: ‘Say to Joseph: I beg you, forgive the crime of your 
brothers and the wrong they did in harming you.’ ” 

Jacob’s instruction was not recorded previously in the Biblical text. As a matter 
of fact, the Bible never tells us that Jacob ever learned the true circumstances of 
Joseph’s descent to Egypt. It is possible that the brothers are envisaged as having 
invented this instruction in order to save themselves. 74 Alternatively, if they are to 
be believed, one needs Ip assume that Jacob and his children had such a discussion 
without it being mentioned in Genesis. The exchange found in Balai and the 
Qur'an might be an attempt to shpply the background for such a scene. 75 Be that 
as it may, a Quranic departure from the Biblical text in the form of dialogue yet 
again has a precedent in the Syriac tradition. 

Lexical links 

I proceed now to the thorny issue of vocabulary. Q 12 displays linguistic similarities 
to the Syriac sources on several levels; it includes cognates of words found in the 
Syriac texts, Syriac loanwords, and expressions that seem to have a Syriac substratum. 
It should be stressed, however, that these correspondences are often the natural result 
of conveying the same story in two closely related Semitic languages. Therefore they 
cannot serve as the sole basis for an argument of literary dependence. 

Cognates shared with Syriac are found throughout Q 12, but since many of 
them exist in other forms of Aramaic (and at times in Hebrew) as well, and since 
most of them are quite common in Arabic, they are not particularly significant for 
my argument. 76 At most they might suggest an Aramaic/Syriac background rather 
than a Hebrew one. The following are some of the more interesting examples: 


73 Balai, 295-96. 

74 This is the approach of several rabbinic sources as well as medieval Jewish exegetes; see N. 
Leibowitz, Studies in Bereshit (Genesis), Jerusalem: World Zionist Organization, Department for 
Torah Education and Culture, 1976,563-66. 

75 Cf. Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen, 220; H. Busse, Islam, Judaism, and Christianity: Theological 
and Historical Affiliations, Princeton: Markus Wiener Publishers, 1998,90. Note that in the Bible the 
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al-sayyara, “[a group of] travelers,” (Q 12:10, 19); 77 a'siru , “pressing [wine],” 
(Q 12:36); 78 siman, “fat,” (Q 12:43, 46); 79 and namlnt , 80 “we shall bring food,” 
(only in Q 12:65). 81 

Perhaps more relevant are words which have been identified as borrowings 
from Aramaic or Syriac. Generally, words of Aramaic/Syriac origin form the 
largest group of loanwords in the Qur’an and Q 12 is no exception. 82 Many of 
these words occur, however, frequently in the Qur’ an and are probably pre-Islamic 
borrowings. Here I would like to focus on three words in Q 12 which may suggest 


background is sajidin/sagdin replacing the Hebrew mistahawim (Targum Onqelos also uses sagdin 
here). The form of the word is also of interest since grammar would require sajida to describe several 
irrational or inanimate objects (see Muhammad b. Jaffr al-Tabaff, Jami' al-bayan 'an ta'viil ay 
al-Qur'an, ed. Ahmad Sa'ld ‘AIT, Mustafa al-Saqqa et al, Cairo: Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabl, 1954— 
68,12:151); Obviously motivated by the rhyme, this might also reflect the Syriac or Aramaic form. 

77 Whereas Biblical Hebrew has no cognate for al-sayyara, various dialects of Aramaic do; see refer¬ 
ences in E.M. Cook, A Glossary of Targum Onkelos: According to Alexander Sperber's Edition, 
Leiden: Brill, 2008,282. Genesis 37:25 uses another noun here, but Targum Onqelos, the Peshitta, PsB 
(Weinberg, Geschichte, 21) and Balai, 98, ail have syarta (“caravan”). The word sayyara occurs once 
more in Q 5:96, where the meaning seems to be “travelers” generally with no connotation of a group. 
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an Aramaic/Syriac literary background. They have been noted in the literature as 
loanwords, but it has not been pointed out that they occur in the Syriac texts on 
Joseph as well. They include the word for pit, jubb, the word for the animals 
which the brothers rode, ba Jr, and the word for measure, kayl. 

Jubb occurs only twice in the Qur’an and only in the Joseph story (Q 12:10, 
15). It does not have a plausible Arabic etymology and is most likely a loan from 
Aramaic/Syriac gubba , 83 used in the Jewish Targums, Samaritan Targum, and 
Peshitta to Genesis 37 and throughout the Syriac texts on Joseph. 84 

Ba Jr occurs only twice in the Qur’an and only in the Joseph story (Q 12:65, 
72). The use of Hebrew and Aramaic/Syriac words from the same root, both 
meaning beasts of burden, in the Joseph story, might suggest that the Qur’anic 
word is a loanword, the meaning of which is perhaps not limited to camels as it 
usually is in Arabic. 85 Although Hebrew be Jr appears in the Biblical text (and in 
the Targums) it does so only once (Genesis 45:17). All seven other references to 
the brothers’ riding animals are to donkeys. In the Syriac works, however, donkeys 
are not mentioned at all and only the word b Jra is used. 86 This makes the connec¬ 
tion with the Syriac sources more probable. 

Another possible loanword is kayl, “measure,” from Syriac kayla , 87 found in 
Balai. 88 It occurs ten times in the Qur’ an, six of which are in Q 12. 89 Interestingly, 
the other Qur’anic occurrences of this word concern the commandment to weigh 
and measure fairly and may also be related to the Syriac (or Aramaic) renditions 
of Biblical verses. 90 

My argument, however, is not dependent upon these words being indeed 
directly loaned from Syriac. They could have originated from another Aramaic 


83 FV, 98-99. See, however, Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge ‘ez, 176. 

84 Gubba is attested in several Aramaic dialects; Cook, Glossary, 46. 

85 See R. Dvorak, “Ueber die Fremdworter im Koran," Sitzungsbericlite der philosophisch- 
historischen Classe der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 109, 1885, (481—562) 521-25 
(refers only to the Hebrew); FV, 82 (adds Syriac). Muslim tradition was also aware that the word 
might have a different meaning in the Qur’an; Mujahid glosses it with “donkey” ( himar), claiming 
that this is a dialectal usage of the word; al-Taban, Jami *,13:12,20. 

86 See Tonneau, Ephraem, 103; PsB (Link, Geschichte, 17—19, 23); Balai, 197, 224, 278 and 284 
(where haywata is used); PsN, 588 (Joseph tells his steward: “Fill their loads according to the 
strength of their beasts of burden”). In the Peshitta the word b 'ire replaces the donkeys in Genesis 
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dialect and might have been transmitted via an intermediate language. 91 It is more 
important to recognize that the Syriac sources and the Qur’an relate the Joseph 
story using similar vocabulary. This in itself is not conclusive, but could support 
other stronger evidence such as the motifs discussed above. 

Also worthy of mention are two Arabic phrases which might reflect phrases 
used in the Syriac sources. In the Qur’an the brothers refer to themselves twice as 
a usba, i.e. a band or group of men (Q 12:8,14). There is no such description in 
the Biblical text; neither have I found an exact equivalent in rabbinic sources. 92 In 
the Syriac tradition, on the other hand, it is quite common for texts to refer to the 
brothers as a gudda, that is, a band, company, or troop. 93 Interestingly, one of the 
Arabic words used by the tenth-century lexicographer Bar Bahlul to gloss Syriac 
gudda is 'usba. 94 Likewise, in the Qur’an and PsN, Joseph is thrown to the bottom 
of the pit, ghayabat 95 al-jubb in Arabic (Q 12:15) and esteh d-gitbba in Syriac. 96 
In the Bible only the pit is mentioned. 

These last examples might seem trivial, but I believe that it can be shown in 
both cases that the Syriac usage reflects an interpretive conflation of the Joseph 
stoiy with other Biblical texts (Genesis 49:23 in the case of gudda, 91 and Daniel 


91 Note, for example, the existence of ba 'ar (“ox, bull, homed cattle”) and gabb in classical Ethiopic 
as well as b V and a derivative of the root k-y-l meaning “measurement” in Old South Arabian; see 
Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge 'ez, 84, 176; J.C. Biella, Dictionary of Old South Arabic: 
Sabaean Dialect, Chico: Scholars Press, 1982,51 and 245. 

92 The closest parallels I found are Genesis Rabba 98.18 (ba 'ale mehisata) and Targum Onqelos on 
Genesis 49:23 (ba 'ale palgiiteh), the meaning of which is far from clear. In any case, both sources 
do not refer to the brothers as a band separate from Joseph. Moreover, this description did not make 



concealed), its meaning is fairly clear from the context. Nonetheless, several variants are found: 
ghayabat (pi.), ghayyabat (pi. of intensified form), ghayabat or ghaybat (the nomen verbt ); see 
al-Khatlb, Mu 'jam al-qira 'at, 4:186-88. 

96 PsN, 526. 


97 The Hebrew text of this verse referring to Josqph is not entirely clear, though it is often translated 
along the lines of: ‘The archers (ba ale his sun) fiercely attacked him; they shot at him and pressed 
him hard." Instead of “archers” (literally: "masters of arrows”), the Peshitta reads “masters of 
troops (maray gudde),” which is glossed by Ephrem as “the heads of the tribes;” Tonneau, 
Rphraem, 116, English translation in Mathews and Amar, Ephrem, 207. The origin of this Peshitta 
reading is debated. Weitzman suggests that gudde (W5<u^) is an ancient corruption of the Syriac 
for “arrows," gere (rtv Maori, on the other hand, takes gudde to mean “partitions” (based on 
a different meaning of the word and assuming that the translator understood hifsim as mefiisot); see 
M.P. Weitzman, The Syriac Version of the Old Testament: An Introduction, Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1999, 137; Y. Maori, The Peshitta Version of the Pentateuch and Early Jewish ■ 
Exegesis, Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1995,135 (Hebrew). Alternatively, the Peshitta might have in 
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6:24 and perhaps Lamentations 3:55 in the case of esteh d-gubbtf*). That the 
Qur’an shares the same terminology is suggestive. 

The story’s typological function 

Many Qur’anic stories concerning Biblical figures serve a double purpose. On the 
one hand, they are meant to encourage Muhammad and let him know that final 
triumph will be his. On the other hand, his people are to take warning from the fate 
of earlier unbelievers. On yet another level, these stories serve to establish 

Muhammad as the heir of the Biblical tradition. 99 

That the story of Joseph was told with Muhammad and his enemies in mind is 
evident not only in the explicit comments which follow the story at the very end of 
the Sura, 100 but also in the way the parallel to Muhammad’s experiences affected 
the presentation. The most striking example is the theological speech upon 
which Joseph embarks before interpreting his fellow inmates’ dreams, and 


mind verses where the root h-ss seems to denote military divisions. For Proverbs 30:27, see D.W. 
Thomas, “Notes on some passages in the book of Proverbs," Vetus Testamentum 15, 1965 (271- 
79) 276-77. More debated is Judges 5:11; see C.F. Burney, The Book of Judges with Introduction 
and Notes, London:' Rivingtons, 1918,126, andM.L. Chaney, “HDL-II and the Song of Deborah: 
Textual, Philological, and Sociological Studies in Judges 5, with Special Reference to the Verbal 
Occurrences of HDL in Biblical Hebrew,” Cambridge: Harvard University (unpublished disserta¬ 
tion), 1976, 169—73. It is also possible that the Peshitta was aware of a Targum tradition similar to 
that of Onqelos (ba 'ale palgiiteh ) or the Samaritan (ms 'nyplgym) and that it undeistoodpo/gn/d/p/g 
as a faction or division of men. In any case, it appears likely that this occurrence of gudda (m the 
pi) in a verse which describes Joseph’s enemies, traditionally understood as his brothers, caused 
later Syriac authors to refer to them as a giidda. It is noteworthy that this is the only occurrence of 
giidda in the Peshitta on Genesis. 

98 Note that the text where esteh d-gubba occurs (PsN, 526-27) also shares with Daniel 6 the theme 
of a heavenly visitation in the pit. That Daniel may have influenced the retelling of the Joseph 
story is likely when one considers the many parallels between Joseph and Daniel; both are 
taken captive, become courtiers of foreign kings, interpret dreams, and nse to prominence. The 
two narratives share many phrases and expressions as well; J.J. Collins, Daniel: A Commentary 
on the Book of Daniel, Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993, 39-40; see also Schapiro, Die 
haggadischen Elemente, 82. That PsN, 527, had Lamentations 3:57 in mind is suggested by their 
sharing God’s message: “Do not fear.” Interestingly, Lamentations Rabba identifies the speaker 
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which, according to some scholars, is the thematic and structural central point of j;|| 
the Sura. 102 , 

Classical exegetes and Western scholars have noted the parallels between the ' ;<1 
Prophet’s tribulations and those of Joseph. They understood Joseph as an intended 
role model for Muhammad and have attempted to flesh out the comparisons in : ;f| 
more detail. 103 What is less often noted is that this kind of use of the story is well r ,1| 
known from the Christian typological reading, where Joseph stands for Christ . ;sl 
while the brothers stand for the Jews. This was a common theme among Christian ■$ 
authors, 104 including PsN, Balai and Narsai, where one finds explicit remarks on .: 
the typological character of the story 105 as well as a list of comparisons between I 
Joseph and Jesus. 106 More importantly one can see, as Kristian Heal notes, how S 
this typology affected the reshaping of the Joseph story. 107 

Thus it seems likely that in applying the Joseph story to Muhammad and his >n 
enemies, the Qur'an was following in the path of the Christian tradition which | 
read it as prefiguring Jesus and the Jews. 108 To be sure, typological readings of the 
Hebrew Bible were not limited to the Syriac tradition or - for that matter - to M 
Christians. 109 Nonetheless, in light of the other links examined in this chapter, I - 
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suggest that the typological reading of the Joseph story is yet another instance in 
which the Qur’an follows the Syriac tradition. 110 

Conclusion 

I have argued that a combined examination of motifs, literary form, lexical issues, 
and typological function suggests that the Quranic Joseph story is closely related 
to the Syriac tradition. Taken alone, some of the parallels may not be fully compel¬ 
ling, but in conjunction they lend each other the power of persuasion. 111 In this my 
approach is analogous to that employed by Syriacists in the tracing of other 
(Greek) offshoots from the Syriac literary tradition. 112 

Although this chapter has only dealt with a few examples, some tentative 
conclusions are in order. First, the evidence suggests that the Qur’ an was aware of 
Christian Syriac traditions concerning Joseph. This seems a simpler explanation 
for the extent of the parallels than to assume, as Naf did, that the Qur’an reflects 
lost Jewish sources which included similar material. There are of course elements 
in Q 12 which are not found in the Syriac sources. 113 My argument, therefore, is 


Septuagint Presented to Eugene Ulrich, Leiden: Brill, 2006,261-78. For a rabbinic list of compari¬ 
sons between the fates of Joseph and Zion, see S.A. Berman, Midrash Tanhuma-Yelammedenu: An 
English Translation of Genesis and Exodus from the Printed Version of Tanhuma-Yelammedenu 
with an Introduction, Holes, and Indexes, Hoboken: KTAV, 1996,278-80; J.T. Townsend, Midrash 
Tanfmma: Translated into English with Introduction, Indices, and Brief Notes (S. Buber Recension), 
Hoboken: KTAV, 1989,1:281-83 (“Everything which happened to Joseph happened to Zion..."). 

110 An important study of typology in the Qur’an is found in M. Zwettler, “A mantic manifesto: The 
Sura of ‘The Poets’ and the Qur’anic foundations of prophetic authority,” in J.L. Kugel (ed.), 
Poetry and Prophecy: The Beginnings of a Literary Tradition, Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1990, (75-119) 95-109. Zwettler emphasizes that the Qur'anic typology should not be construed 
simplistically as Christian, Jewish, or Gnostic influence, but rather as a reflection of a shared mode 
of discourse among the monotheistic milieu of the sixth- and seventh-century Near East; ibid., 
100. Moreover, he notes that it “is not so much like that of the New Testament and early Christian 


not sure that this second point is true. 

111 Cf. F. Leemhuis, “A Koranic contest poem in Surat af-$afratT in G.J. Reinink and H.L.J. 
Vanstiphout (eds), Dispute Poems and Dialogues in the Ancient and Mediaeval Near East, Leuven: 
Peeters, 1991,165—77. Leemhuis identifies a fragment of debate literature in Q 37 and suggests that 
this reflects familiarity with Syriac Christianity. His argument is based on form alone. 

112 See, e.g.. Brock, “From Ephrem to Romanos,” 139-51, where Brock attempts to establish 
Romanos’ dependence on Syriac sources based not only on similarities in metrical and literary 
form, but also in literary motifs. 

113 Noteworthy elements known from rabbinic literature but not found in the Syriac sources include 
Joseph’s initial desire for his master’s wife and his change of heart following his Lord’s intervention 
(Q 12:24), the assembly of ladies struck by Joseph’s beauty (Q 12:30-34), and Jacob warning his 
children not to enter the town by one gate (Q 12:67-68). The first two motifs have been dealt with 
extensively in JX. Kugel, In Potiphar's House: The Interpretive Life of Biblical Texts, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1994, 28-65 (the assembly of ladies) and 94-124 (Joseph’s change of 
heart). For the third motif see Geiger, Judaism and Islam, 115. 
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not that the Syriac tradition provides the entire background for the Qur’anic 
Joseph story, only that it played a major role in its formation. In light of this it 
would seem worthwhile to examine the retellings of other Hebrew Bible 
narratives in the Qur'an." 4 

Second, the tendency of earlier scholarship to envision the Quranic retellings 
as mainly derivative has recently been challenged. Now the literary qualities of 
these retellings, the ways in which they appropriated earlier material, and their 
meaning for the Prophet and his followers are often stressed, and rightly so." 5 Yet 
the excessive suspicion towards the tracing of sources and origins which often 
accompanies studies of this sort seems unjustified." 6 A recent comment of Sarah 
Stroumsa regarding Maimonides is fitting here: ‘The identification of influences 
is critical in our attempt to gauge the depth of a thinker’s attachment to his milieu. 
It enables us to transform this milieu from a scenic background into the pulsating 
world in which the thinker lived.” 117 Moreover, we cannot truly appreciate what is 
new and unique in the Qur’anic retellings before we have a clear idea of the tradi¬ 
tions current at the time. This study suggests that existing scholarship with its 
focus on Jewish sources does not provide this background adequately. 

Once the Qur’an’s sources are better understood, the study of the mechanisms 
of appropriation may be advanced. Here I have touched only briefly on the ways 
in which the Qur’an adapted and reshaped its materials. Many factors influenced 
this process, but this requires a larger study which will examine Q 12 in its entirety 
in light of the Syriac and Jewish sources." 8 The omission of Christological mate¬ 
rials, the use of formulaic language, the impact of inner-Qur’anic parallels, and 
the tendency to further develop post-Biblical exegetical readings — to name but a 
few factors - all deserve a separate treatment elsewhere. 


114 My dissertation explores the Syriac background of other such retellings. In a study of the Cain and 
Abel story in the Qur'an, for example, similar arguments lead to much the same conclusions. 

115 For this shift in scholarship, see W.A. Saleh, “ ‘What if you refuse, when ordered to fight?’ King 
Saul (TalOt) in the Qur'an and post-quranic literature,” in C.S. Ehrlich (ed.), Saul in Story and 
Tradition, Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006, 261-83; M.E. Pregill, “The Hebrew Bible and the 
Quran: The problem of the Jewish ‘influence’ on Islam," Religion Compass 1,2007,643-59. Inter¬ 
estingly, the new approach has focused most of its attention on Q 12; see Saleh, “Saul,” 267, note 
11. These studies include, among others, several of the articles cited in this chapter as well as M.R. 
Waldman, “New approaches to ‘Biblical’ material in the Qur'an,” in W.M. Brinner and S.D. Ricks 
(eds), Studies in Islamic and Judaic Traditions, Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986,47-64; and M. Mir, 
“Irony in the Qur’an: A study of the story of Joseph,” in U. Boullata (ed.), Literary Structures of 
Religious Meaning in the Qur'an, Richmond: Curzon, 2000, 173-87.1 hope to examine these 
studies in light of the Syriac sources elsewhere. 

116 For a critique of this trend, see Reynolds, “Redeeming,” 80-81. 

117 S. Stroumsa, Maimonides in His World: Portrait of a Mediterranean Thinker, Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2009, xiii. 
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Introduction 1 x 

One could say that a comparative approach towards the Qur’anic text and earlier 
scriptures and sacred traditions first emerges within the Qur’an itself. 2 In addition, 
the scarcity of documentary evidence, and the problematic nature of the traditional 
Islamic literary sources, 3 which render complicated the study of the Qur’an, makes 
a comparative approach a scholarly obligation. The Biblical, Midrashic and 
Apocryphal background of the Qur’an 4 has been a matter of critical scholarly exam¬ 
ination for the better part of two centuries. However, to my knowledge no direct 
comparative examination between the Qur’an and Syriac Gospels has been under¬ 
taken. This absence is peculiar given that the late antique Arabian milieu in which 
the Qur’an was revealed served as a point of contact between Arabian communities 
and the sacred literature and theological expression of Syriac Christian speaking 
groups. The lives of Arabic speaking Christians were diglossic, as they used Arabic 
for common everyday matters and Syriac for liturgical, religious purposes. 5 


1 The research undertaken to write this paper also informs a chapter of my dissertation entitled 
“Sectarian scripture: The Qur’an’s dogmatic re-articulation of the Aramaic Gospel Traditions in the 
context of the Late Antique Near East.” 

2 “If you are in doubt as to what we have revealed, ask those who have read the scripture (Jdtab) before 
[you]” (Q 10:94). Note, unless otherwise indicated, translations of Qur’anic verses are my own. 

3 F. Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origin: the Beginnings of Islamic historical Writing, Princeton: 
Darwin Press, 1998, 4-5, especially points out that many of the Islamic sources “reveal internal 
complexities, ... chronological discrepancies, ... absurdities, ... contradictions in the meaning of 
events,... information that seems clearly anachronistic, ... evidence of embellishment or outright 
invention to serve the purpose of political or religious apologetic.” Dormer (ibid., 49,60-61) also holds 
that the Qur'an as a closed canon was likely an early text dated c. 13/610-35/656 CE. 

4 S. Griffith, “The Gospel, the Qur'an, and the presentation of Jesus in al-Ya’qubi’s Tarikh,” in 
J. Reeves (ed.), Bible and Qur ‘an: Essays in Scriptural Intertextuality, Atlanta: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 2003, (133-60) 135. 

5 J. Trimingham, Christianity among the Arabs in Pre-Islamic Times, Beirut: Longman, 1979,19; S. 
Griffith, The Church in the Shadow of the Mosque: Christians and Muslims in the World of Islam, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2008, 8-9,12. 
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To appreciate the need for a study on the Qur’an and the Syriac Gospels, it is first 
necessary to outline briefly the place of Syriac in earlier Quranic Studies. 

With his 1833 landmark work, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume 
aufgenommen?, 6 Abraham Geiger drew attention to the large role that Hebrew 
Scripture and rabbinical sources played in shaping the Qur’an’s religious 
worldview. The important role that language played in Qur’anic revelation 
obtained greater value with Theodor Noldeke and Karl Vollers. Following the 
traditional theory, Noldeke argued that classical Arabic or fusha existed as a 
spoken language among Arab tribes even prior to the rise of Islam. 7 Vollers 
refuted this claim by arguing that, before the rise of Islam, Arab tribes spoke 
various dialects of Arabic koine and that fiifha developed with later Islamic 
civilization. 8 Broader comparative studies with Judaism and Christianity gave rise 
to Wilhelm Rudolph’s Die Abhangigkeit des Qorans von Judentum und 
Christentum, published in 1922, 9 and the investigative approach to extracting the 
sources of the Qur’an were fully under way by 1926 when Joseph Horovitz wrote 
his Koranische Untersuchungen. 10 In that same year Richard Bell’s The Origin of 
Islam in its Christian Environment was published. In it Bell describes the general 
influence of the Syrian, Mesopotamian and especially Abyssinian church on Late 
Antique Arabia, emphasizing in particular the remnants of such influences found 
in the Qur’an. Bell also acknowledged that some Qur’anic terms “indicate 
penetration of Aramaic culture into Arabia.” 11 The linguistic inquiry into Qur'anic 
origins eventually expanded into a discourse that integrated a diversity of Late 
Antique languages. Arthur Jeffery’s The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur'an 
underscores the vital theological and literary function of Qur’anic terms 
originating from other languages such as Aramaic (especially Syriac), Hebrew, 
Ethiopic, Greek, and Persian. 12 Jeffery followed this book with other works on the 
Qur’an such as The Qur'an as Scripture, which situates the Qur’an within the 
diverse genre of scripture in the continuously intermingling religious context of 
the ancient (before c. 3 00 CE) and Late Antique (c. 300-700 CE) Near East (Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Egypt, and Arabia). 13 


6 A. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aits dem Judenthume aufgenommen?, Bonn: Baaden, 1833. 

7 T. Noldeke, Neue Beitrage zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg: 1904; see also 
Geschichte des Qorans, Gottingen, 1860. 

8 K.. Vollers, Volkssprache und Schriftsprache im alien Arabien, Strassburg: K.J. Trflbner, 1906, 
185-95. 

9 W. Rudolph, Die Abhangigkeit des Qorans von Judentum und Christentum, Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1922. 

10 J. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, Walter De Gruyter: Berlin & Leipzig, 1926. 

11 R. Bell, The Origin of Islam in its Christian Environment, London: Macmillan, 1926,18-39,43. 
See also his discussion therein on Q 105. 

12 A. Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur ’an, Baroda, India: Oriental Institute 
A. Rippin, EQ, “Foreign Vocabulary," 2:226. 

13 A. Jeffery, The Qur ’an as Scripture, New York: R.F. Moore, 1952. 
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The study of the Qur’an in relation to Syriac came into being, albeit under the 
radar, in 1926 with Tor Andrae’s Der Ursprung der Islams und das Christentum . 14 
After portraying an image of Late Antique Arabia similar to that of Bell’s, in 
which the Persian Nestorian and Abyssinian Monophysite churches exercised 
much influence along Arabian trade routes, Andrae’s insightful analysis compares 
verses of the Qur’an with various Syriac works, most notably the hymns of 
Ephrem (d. 373). ls However, it was the following year that Alphonse Mingana set 
the foundation for research on the Qur’ an within the context of Syriac in an article 
entitled “Syriac Influence on the Style of the Kur’ an,” in which he provides a brief 
typology and some examples of Syriac words used in the Qur’an, while asserting 
that 70 percent of the Qur’an’s foreign vocabulary was Syriac in origin. 16 Still, 
Mingana’s article did not have a profound impact on Qur’anic Studies - and with 
the exception of Andrae and Mingana’s works, which still do not address the 
Syriac Gospels directly but rather Syriac literature generally, the study of the 
Qur’an within the context of Syriac was relatively uncommon. 

Subsequent studies on the Qur’an include Karl Ahrens’ “Christliches im 
Qoran,” 17 Heinrich Speyer’s Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran, which 
frequently cites Syriac sources, and on occasion the Syriac Gospels, 18 Denise 
Masson’s Le Coran et la revelation judeo-chretienne,' 9 Johann-Dietrich Thyen’s 
Bibel und Koran, 20 Ugo Bonanate’s Bibbia e Corano , 21 and similar works. During 
this time, scholars of Qur’anic Studies continued to overlook the impact of the 
Syriac context, even if they focused with renewed attention on Christian influ¬ 
ences. Gunter Liiling’s Uber den Ur-Qur'an, published in 1971, perceived the 
Qur’an as part of a strictly pre-Islamic Arabian Christian discourse. Luling argues 
that the Qur’an was originally composed of ancient Arabian Christian strophic 
hymns that went through progressive stages of Islamization by the exegetes. He 
does not discuss the role of Syriac language or literature. 22 
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Other scholars re-situated the Qur’an amidst Jewish literary influences. 23 John 
Wansbrough investigated the Qur’an in the context of earlier topoi and through 
the lens of the rabbinical principles of exegesis. 24 The attention of Qur’anic 
Studies experts was finally reawakened to the importance of Syriac in 2000 
with the publication of Christoph Luxenberg’s Die syro-aramdische Lesart des 
Koran. Seeing the Qur’an as an originally Syriac Christian lectionary (Syriac 
qeryana-, Arabic qur ’an) that was misinterpreted by classical Muslim exegetes, 
Luxenberg emends the meaning and orthography of dozens of Qur’anic verses 
to fit what he deems to be a suitable Syro-Aramaic reading. 25 Oddly enough, 
Luxenberg does not identify any specific genre or corpus of Syriac literature 
to compare with the Qur’an - Gospels or otherwise. In fact, while Luxenberg’s 
book provides some solutions to previously problematic passages, his work is 
methodologically problematic as it maintains an exclusive focus on philology, 
with little regard for the Qur’an “as a literary text... that has to be de-coded and 
evaluated historically.” 26 

Recently, a number of insightful publications concerning the relationship of 
certain Qur'anic passages to their earlier Syriac antecedents have appeared, 27 
but a direct comparative study between the Arabic text of the Qur’an and the 
Syriac text of the Gospels remains much needed. The Qur’an echoes passages 
common to all four canonical Gospels, but it is most in harmony with the 
theological understanding and religious phrasing present in the Syriac Gospel of 
Matthew, as will become evident throughout our examination. At other times the 
Qur’an replicates the striking language and imagery exclusive to Matthew’s 
Gospel. This chapter will argue that integral passages and scenes of condemnation 
present in the Qur’an were informed, likely via the oral tradition of the Qur’an’s 
milieu, by a familiarity with the Syriac Gospel of Matthew. For the purposes 
of this examination, we shall avoid the use of classical Muslim exegeses and 
limit the use of our sources to the Qur’an and the Syriac Gospels, which we 
contextualize next. 


; 

m !' ■ 
I I 


23 Among other scholars, see A. Katsh, Judaism in Islam: Biblical and Talmudic Backgrounds of the 'iff#* 

Koran and its Commentaries, New York: Sepher-Hermon, 1980; G. Newby, A History of the Jews ' jjjjji 

of Arabia: From Ancient Times to their Eclipse under Islam, Columbia, SC: University of South ;; •'• 21 : 

Carolina Press, 1988. Jj j 

24 J. Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977. Republished, Qur 'anic )?| 
Studies, Amherst, NY: Prometheus Books, 2004. 

25 C. Luxenberg, Die syro-aramalsche Lesart des Koran: Ein Beitrag zur Entschlussehmg der . j|| 
Koransprache, Berlin, Das Arabische Book, 2000. 

26 A. Neuwirth. “Qur’an and history - a disputed relationship. Some reflections on Qur'anic history 

and history in the Qur’an,” Journal of Qur'anic Studies!Majallat al-dirasat al-Qur'aniyya 5.1, L; 
2003, (1-18) 8-9. 

27 E.g. S. Griffith, “Christian lore and the Arabic Qur’an: The ‘Companions of the Cave’ in al-Kahf ; 
and in Syriac Christian tradition,” in QHC, 109-38; S. Griffith, “Syriacisms in the Arabic Qur'an: 

Who were those who said ‘Allah is third of three’,” in M. Bar-Asher, S. Hopkins, S. Stroumsa, and y§j 
B. Chiesa (eds), A Word Fitly Spoken: Studies in Medieval Exegeses of the Hebrew Bible and the its 
Our ’an, Jerusalem: The Ben-Zvi Institute, 2007, 83-110. 


Sources 

The earliest extant canonical Gospels are not in Syriac, but rather in Greek. How 
the Gospels were translated into Syriac is a matter about which Syriacists and 
Biblical scholars are yet to reach a consensus. Scholars do, nonetheless, agree on 
one key point. It is generally accepted that the earliest official Syriac Gospel, used 
for liturgy and worship by the early Syriac church, was the Diatesseron of Tatian 
(d. 185). 28 The existence of a Syriac Gospel text earlier than this is a matter of 
debate, which principally revolves around the issue of whether the Syriac Gospels 
in general reflect ajPalestinian Aramaic substratum or not. 29 

Most scholars agree that the Old Syriac Gospels, the subsequent official Gospel 
texts of the Syriac church, were heavily influenced by the Diatesseron . 30 The two 
extant Old Syriac Gospel manuscripts, Sinaiticus and Curetonius, are translations 
of the Greek, albeit highly Syriac in style. In due course, this text was supplanted 
in the fifth century by the Peshitta (Syriac psitta, “simple, vulgar”), which is an 
edited and revised version of the Old Syriac Gospels that mimicks the Greek style 
and syntax more closely. 31 Furthermore, the Peshitta is comprised of the entire 
Biblical canon of both Old and New Testament books. It was the basis of Syriac 
religious life 32 and remains to this day the standard Syriac Bible text. In 616, a 
final revision of the Syriac Bible called the Harklean version was commissioned 
under the auspices of Thomas of Harkel (d. 627), which endeavored to follow the 
Greek text still more closely. 33 


28 S. Brock, The Bible in the Syriac Tradition, Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2006, 31. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Diatesseron is a Gospel-harmony; it combines the four canonical Gospels into a single 
narrative. And while it is a faithful rendition of the four Gospels, it omits major problem passages 
and harmonizes conflicting statements. The Diatesseron in its Syriac form is unfortunately lost, 
leaving us with the Arabic translation of Abu 1-Faraj ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Tayyib (d. 434/1043), The 
Earliest Life of Christ Ever Compiled from the Four Gospels. Being the Diatessaron of Tatian, 
trans. J.H. Hill, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1910. Other parts of the Diatesseron can be recon¬ 
structed from sections of Aphrahat’s Demonstrations, ed. W. Wright, London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1869, and Ephrem’s Commentary on the Diatesseron: Commentalre de I’Evangile 
concordant, ed. and trans. L. Leloir. Dublin: Figgis, 1963. 

29 Despite the assertions of some Greek church fathers such as Hegesippus (d 180), Irenaeus (d c. 202), 
Origen (d 254), Eusebius of Caesaria (d 399), Epiphaneus of Salamis (d 403), and Jerome (d. 420) 
regarding the alleged existence of the Hebrew (i.e. Aramaic) Gospel of Matthew (see W. Schoemaker, 
“The Gospel according to the Hebrews," The Biblical World203, 1902,196-203), no extant original 
Palestinian Aramaic Gospel text exists that emerged from the milieu of Jesus. On this see R. Murray, 
Symbols of Church and Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac Tradition, London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1975, esp. 193-94; Brock, The Bible in the Syriac Tradition, 34, 108. 

30 M. Black, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1967, 
265-66; J. Joosten, The Syriac Language of Peshitta and Old Syriac Versions of Matthew, Leiden: 
Brill, 1996, 16-17. 

31 Joosten, The Syriac Language of Peshitta, 21. 

32 Brock, The Bible in the Syriac Tradition, 99-102. 

33 For a comparative study of the four Syriac Gospel translations - Sinaiticus, Curetonius, Peshitta 
and Harklean-see G.A. Kiraz, Comparative Edition ofthe Syriac Gospels: Aligning the Sinaiticus, 
Curetonianus, Peshita and Harklean Versions, 1, Leiden: Brill, 1996. 
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Irrespective of the scholarly debates over the origins of the Syriac Gospels and 
over the existence, or non-existence, of philological evidence for a Palestinian 
Aramaic substratum underlying the Syriac Gospels, Syriacists can recognize 
various linguistic features, phonological word plays, or rhyme schemes in the 
Synac Gospels which suggest some level of integrity and antiquity and not mere 
translation. These features are altogether absent in the corresponding Greek 
verses. It is also taken for granted that the Late Antique Christian discourse of the 
Near East and the contact of the Arabian peoples with Christianity, principally 
involved the Syriac traditions - not Greek. 34 

Of all the Gospels Matthew’s is unique, because as Bart Ehrman notes, “Matthew 
used [his] sources to create a distinctive portrayal of Jesus as a new Moses who 
provides the authoritative interpretation of the Jewish Law.” 35 The author’s Mosaic, 
Jewish-Christian worldview is discernible in various parts of his Gospel. This 
includes the opening of his account with an Old Testament-like genealogy of Jesus, 
his restraint from stating “God” and substituting it with “Lord,” placing Jesus’s 
sermon on a “mount” analogous to that of Moses, his insistence that Jesus came to 
fulfill the Law, and his emphasis on divine judgment (Matthew 1; 5-7; 10-12). 36 
Matthew’s Gospel was also likely the most widely read Gospel in the Late Antique 
Near East. So widespread was the Syriac Gospel of Matthew (hereafter called 
“Matthew”) that much of its Mosaic, Jewish-Christian expression was echoed later 
on in the Arabic idiom of the next major scripture - the Qur'an. 

The origins of the Qur’an, and its relationship to Islam and classical Arabic, are 
not entirely clear either. While there are early non-Muslim sources from nearby 
lands that mention Islam in some respect, 37 the earliest known documentary 
evidence of the Qur'an dates to c. 72/692. 38 The earliest extant classical 
Muslim literary source on Muhammad’s life (d. 10/632) and the revelation of the 
Qur an is Ibn Ishaq’s (d. ca. 151/768) Sira, as preserved by Ibn Hisham (d. 
218/833). Furthermore, the manner and extent to which the Qur'an was part of a 
diverse religious discourse, involving kuffdr, hunafa ’, Jews, Christians, Sabaeans, 
and other groups, is a matter of ongoing research and continual discovery. 
The sheer dearth of factual knowledge on the Qur' an’s origins and the multiplicity 


34 The Qur'an’s milieu was connected to the Syriac Christian sphere of influence which was 

diffuse and popular among Arabs. The Greek sphere of influence in the Near East and Arabia was 
limited to select classes of urban centers like Antioch, Jerusalem, and coastal cities of Palestine. 
For more see D. Cook, “The beginnings of Islam in Syria during the Umayyad Period," PhD 
dissertation, University of Chicago, 2002; W. Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy Philadelohia- 
Fortress, 1971. ' 

35 B. Ehrman, The New Testament: Other Early Writings, New York and Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1998, 92. 

36 Except for specific instances where 1 have translated Syriac Biblical words or phrases into English, 
general English Bible quotations are from the NRSV. 

37 See R. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others Saw It: A Survey and Evaluation of Christian, Jewish and 
Zoroastrian Writings on Early Islam, Princeton: Darwin Press, 1997. 

38 C. Kessler, “ ‘Abd al-Malik’s inscription in the Dome of the Rock: A reconsideration," JRAS, 
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of its contexts is a problem scholars will likely continue to grapple with for 
some time. 

However, that the textual history of Muslim scripture is problematic is common 
to the phenomenon of scripture and revelation rather than an aberration. 39 
Likewise, that scriptures of the ancient and Late Antique Near East (including the 
Hebrew Bible and New Testament) should allude to, reference, quote or in some 
way incorporate the sacred language and religious expression of earlier 
confessional traditions or civilizations is also common to the phenomenon of 
scripture. Furthermore, the complexity of studying Qur’anic origins has at times 
been compounded as a result of reductionist tendencies in studying the Qur’an. 40 
The Qur’an is part of several contexts and is not reducible to any one of them. 41 
Yet, some scholars have searched for an ancient Qur’anic ur-text, i.e. preceding 
the first/seventh-century milieu of Muhammad; while others argue for a later 
context. The resulting controversies and “chaos” 42 cannot sufficiently serve as a 
foundation for our inquiry. Instead, concerning ourselves with the Arabic text of 
the Qur’an as it has come to us, separating it from later traditional Islamic 
literature, and respecting the Qur’an’s integrity as a unique scripture in the diverse 
context of Late Antique Near Eastern revelation generally and seventh-century 
Arabia specifically, will prove a more fruitful foundation with which to begin our 
investigation. The premise of this chapter follows that of Griffith as he states, 

The Qur’an [is] a scripture in its own right, in. dialogue with previous 
scriptures through the oral reports of them that circulated among the 
Arabic-speaking Jews and Christians in the Qur’an’s own milieu. 43 

Keeping Griffith’s words in mind, along with a basic understanding that the 
religious, cultural, and linguistic landscape of seventh-century Arabia was for 
centuries inextricably tied to communities in greater Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Abyssinia, and other locales not only compels one to avoid simplistic, reductionist 
theories of direct or linear “influences” but reveals the reality of complex, diffuse, 
diverse, and organic free-flowing ideas present in the Qur’ an’s “thematic context.” 44 
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Centuries of Aramaean-Arabian intermingling 45 evolved into the intimatp relation¬ 
ship between Syriac-speaking Christian groups and the urban and nomadic spheres 
of Arabia, like the Hijaz. This interaction allowed early on for the adoption of 
pagan Arab cults by Syro-Aramaeans, 46 the introduction of Judaism into Arabia, 47 
and later the adoption of Christianity by some Arabs. 48 Educated in the liturgical 
and confessional Syriac literature of their churches, early Arab Christians would 
have integrated such wisdom as that of the Syriac Gospels into the long-standing 
Arabian custom of oral tradition. The Qur’an, functioning as the scriptural and 
cultural repository of the Arabs, was the next step in development beyond oral 
tradition. Nonetheless, the Qur’an’s own self-image makes explicit the claim that 
it is the first Arabic book. While seeing itself as the scriptural continuation of 
Hebrew and Christian Scripture, 49 it implies that it is a unique, linguistic, Arabic 
novelty (Q 16:103; 42:7). 50 Mingana notes, therefore, that “the author” of the first 
Arabic book did not risk coining new terminology: 

The best policy was to use for [its] new idea of Islam the words which were 
understood by his hearers and found in a language akin to his that had become 
an ecclesiastical and religious language centuries before his birth and the 
adherents of which were surrounding him in all directions in highly organized 
communities, bishoprics, and monasteries. 51 

The language to which Mingana is referring, of course, is Syriac. It is not beyond 
our expectation, therefore, that the Qur’an should reflect various thematic and 
linguistic features from the Syriac Gospels. One such feature is the language of 
condemnation, which we turn to next. 

The context of condemnation 

The shared self-image of the Qur’an and Matthew as champion of the spirit of the 
Jewish law and critic of Jewish authority, which is perceived as knowing only the 


45 Ibid., 116. For more on the ancient Aramaean-Arabian relationship see Trimingham, 
Christianity among the Arabs, 7-20, 41; J. Teixidor, The Pantheon of Palmyra, Leiden: Brill, 
1979, 13-14,40, 82; J. Healey, The Religion of the Nabataeans, Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2001,32; 
J. Retso, The Arabs in Antiquity: Their History from the Assyrians to the Umctyyads, London; New 
York: Routledge, 2003, 129-32,174-77,218,286. See also Q 106:2. 

46 Teixidor, The Pantheon of Palmyra, 17-24,64; H. Drijvers , Cults and Beliefs at Edessa Leiden- 
Brill, 1980, 146-76. 

47 Katsh, Judaism in Islam, xxi-xxii. 


48 Trimingham, Christianity among the Arabs, 243-55. See also Galatians 1:17. 

49 Jeffery, The Qur 'an as Scripture, 67-68; Q 3:3. 

50 Furthermore, Q 42:12 states, “and before it [i.e. the Qur’an] was the book of Moses as a guide and 
mercy, however this is a book confirming [it] in an Arabic language, to warn those oppressive ones 
and to give good tidings to the doers of good.” See also Thyen, Bibel und Koran, 221; C. Gilliot 
and P. Larcher, EQ, “Language and style ofthe Quran,” 3:109. 

51 Mingana, “Syriac influence on the style ofthe Kur’an,” 78 
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letter of the law and its abuse of authority, is the context in which their common 
language of condemnation is manifested. This language can take a direct form, as 
in curses, warnings of impending doom, or an indirect form, as in hostile, critical, 
or unflattering portrayals of certain persons or groups. By reproaching Jewish 
groups, the Qur’an merely participated in the larger sectarian polemical discourse 
of its day. Such is evident in Syriac homiletic works like Aphrahat’s (d. c. 345) 
Demonstration against the Sabbath and various homilies against the Jews by 
Isaac of Antioch (d. c. 460) and Jacob of Sarug (d. 521). 5Z 

The Qur’an accuses the Jews and especially figures of Jewish authority of 
various offenses. This may also be the result of the tendentious relationship that 
developed between Muhammad and the Jewish groups during his lifetime. Thus, 
where some passages acknowledge the legacy of the Israelites (band isra 'll) or 
Jews ( al-ladhma hadu) for being God’s chosen nation or being blessed with scrip¬ 
ture (Q 2:47, 62), 53 others exhibit expressions of condemnation directed towards 
them, sometimes along with Christians ( al-nasara ) (Q 2:120; 5:18,31,64,82; etc). 

The Qur’an frequently illustrates the insubordination and rebelliousness of the 
Israelites in association with the prophet Moses (Q 2:54, 61, 71, 92; 5:20; etc). 
However, one verse in al-Ma'ida exhibits an intriguing, uncharacteristic break 
from this pattern: “Cursed (lu 'ina) were those who rebelled ( kafarit) from banii 
isra'il on the tongue of David and Jesus the son of Mary, because they disobeyed 
and continued to cause offense” (Q 5:78). 54 Aside from oblique parallels with 
Psalm 10:3,7, this verse is very much in the spirit of the Gospels, where Jesus is 
identified so closely with David and provides scathing invectives against the Jewish 
authorities - namely the Pharisees and Sadducees. 55 Jesus the Messiah is descended 
of David (Luke 1; John 7:41; etc); he is bom in the village of David (Luke 2); he is 
called “son of David;” and he refers to parables citing the authority of David 
(Matthew 9:27; Mark 2:25; Luke 6:3). Matthew finds the relationship between 
Jesus and David so significant that he opens with “an account of the genealogy of 
Jesus the Messiah, the son of David the son of Abraham” (Matthew 1:1). 

The place of David is magnified by Syriac Christians of Late Antiquity. The role 
of David as a symbol of great prophecy and humble repentance in the Syriac-speaking 


52 Aphrahat , Demonstration no. 13; On Isaac of Antioch, see S. Kazan, “Isaac of Antioch’s Homily 
against the Jews,” Oriens Christianus 45,1961,30-53; Jacob of Sarug, Homelies contre les juifs, 
Patrologia Orientalis 174, eA and trans. M. Albert, Tumhout, Belguim: Brepols, 1976. 

53 It is worthy of mention that al-yahud in the Qur’an is never used in a positive light. See Q 2:113, 
120; 5:18,51,64, 82; 9:30. 

54 For more on Qur’Snic curses with la'ana and earlier uses in Nabataean Aramaic see J. Healey, 
“The realities behind tomb inscriptions: Imagining Nabataean law,” in Z. al-Salameen (ed.), 
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churches probably had an active role in keeping his symbolic potency alive in the 
Qur’anic milieu. Not only do Syriac lectionaries begin with a reading from the 
Psalms (i.e. David’s book), but some Syriac authors like Jacob of Sarug held David 
in exceptionally high regard. 56 It is likely that the mention of Jesus’s Davidic lineage, 
which is frequently found in the Gospels, was kept alive among Syriac-speaking 
Christian communities, reached Arabia, and was in turn afforded a terse literary 
reference in al-Ma 'ida in connection with condemning banu isra 'll. 

Against hypocrisy 

Hypocrisy is the salient crime of the Pharisees in the Gospels. In the Gospel of 
Matthew, their hypocrisy is manifested most sharply in the public performance of 
charitable acts. The Syriac text of Matthew states about the Pharisees, wa ldilhun 
'abdayhitn 'abdin dnethazun labnay anasa, “and all of their deeds they do so that 
they might be seen by people” (Matthew 23:5). 57 As a result Jesus warns his 
followers, hurii deyn bzedqatkun did te ‘bdCmeh qdam bnay anasa ak dtethazun 
Ihun, “therefore, be wary concerning your acts of piety, that you do not perform 
them before people in order that you be seen by them” (Matthew 6:1). The Syriac 
word 'abdayhun from the first quotation is from 'bade meaning “deeds.” 58 It is a 
cognate with the Arabic 'ibadat, which is the normative word for “religious 
deeds” or “acts of worship” in the Qur’an and subsequent Islamic tradition 
(Q 7:206; 10:29; etc). One such deed is mentioned in the second quotation, 
zedqatkun, which is from zedqata, “righteous acts;” and like the Qur’anic phrase 
sadaqa or sadaqat (Q 2:263,276, etc.) it can mean “alms.” 59 In Matthew, religious 
deeds, acts of piety, and charitable works like giving alms or even prayer should 
be done sincerely, i.e. in private. 60 Could the Qur’anic reference that the doctors 
of law and monks “do not spend in the way of God” (Q 9:31, 34) reflect the 
knowledge that the Pharisees gave alms publicly, not in the way of God, but out 
of pretentiousness and hypocrisy? This prospect is made more likely given the 
verse from the Qur’an in al-Nisa ’ which states, wa-lladhTnayunfiqun amwalahum 
ri ’a ’ al-nas wa-layu 'minun bi-llah wa-la bi-l-yawm al-alchir ..., “and those who 
give out their riches to show off to people and who do not believe in God nor the 
last day ... (Q 4:38)” The phrase ri 'a ’ al-nas, “to show off to people,” is a caique 
of dnethazun labnay anasa, “in order to be seen by people,” where the accusative 
case of ri 'a ‘(a) communicates the subjunctive sense of purpose in the d of 


56 See the meaning and context of epithets like dawtd gabya, “David the chosen one,” in Jacob of 
Sarug, “Homelies contre les Juifs,” 136-81. Such a usage probably stemmed from the Syriac 
Gospels, as in Matthew 24:22, 24, 31; Mark 13:20, 27. This also parallels the Arabic usage of 
words derived from the root jba in Q 3:179; 6:87; 68:50; etc. 

57 All Syriac translations are my own. 

58 J. Payne-Smith, A Compendius Syriac Dictionary, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1979,397. 

59 Ibid., 110. 

60 N. Khouri, “Selected ethical themes in the Qur’an and the Gospel of Matthew,” unpublished PhD 
dissertation, Fuller Theological Seminary, 199, 108,212-15. 
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dnethazun. Furthermore, Rudolph rightly sees an echo of Matthew 6’s opening 
words in Q 107:4-7: 

Have you seen the one who denies judgment (al-duifl For he is the one who 
forsakes the orphan, and does not encourage the feeding of the poor. So, woe 
unto the worshipper ( al-mu?allin ); those who are mindless (sdhiin) of their 
prayers. Those who show off (vurd ’jin) , and withhold kindness.” 61 

Despite the difference in sentence structure and vocabulary, these Qur anic verses 
reflect a keen awareness of Jesus’s advice in Matthew. 

Against scribes 

In the Gospels, hypocrisy also unites Pharisees and scribes, who are a pair worthy 
of repeated condemnation. Jesus curses them, way Ikun safre waprise nasbay 
bape, “woe unto you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!” (see Matthew 23, Luke 
6; 11). 62 Although the Syriac word safre, “scribes,” does not occur in the Qur an, 
the Jews are mentioned therein and likened to “a donkey carrying books (asjdr) 
(Q 62:5).” Two matters are of concern here. One is that this appears to be a 
polemic against Jewish scribes, as they are the ones who would be carrying books. 
The second concern is that, although Jeffrey does not mention it, the two words 
safre and asfdr are of Syriac origin; the latter was Arabized early on, since by the 
time it appears in the Qur’an it occurs in the Arabic broken plural form. Thus, 
Matthew’s condemnation of scribes (safre), who were ostensibly of Jewish 
Pharisaic background, and the Qur'an’s association of books (asjar) with polemi- 
cizing the Jewish scribes, are part of a single discourse of condemnation. 

What supports this claim further is the Qur’an’s derisive attitude towards 
scribes. It states concerning the Jews, 

fa wctyl li-lladhm yaktubiin alkitdb bi-aydihim thumma yaqulun hadha 
min 'ind illah li-yashtaru bih thamanan qalilan, fa wayl lahum min ma 
katabat aydihim, wa wayl lahum min mayaksibiin! (Q 2:79). 

Thus, woe unto those who write the scripture with their hands and then say, 
“This is from God,” in order to earn by it a meager gain. Thus, woe unto them 
for what their hands have written, and woe unto them for what they earn! 

The Qur’an’s disapproval of those who “write the scripture with their hands” not 
only reflects the awareness of emendation, translation, redaction, and editing of 
earlier Hebrew and Christian Scripture, but is more directly a condemnation of 


61 Rudolph, Die Abhangigkeit des Qorans, 13. See also Ahrens, “Christliches im Qoran,” 162; 
Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran, 450-51,458; Thyen, Bibel undKoran, 193. 

62 Cf. Mark 12:38-40. 
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Jewish scribes. 63 In addition, the Quranic condemnation formula, wayl li +pronoun, 
“woe unto,” reflects the Syriac of Matthew, way li + pronoun, “woe unto.” 64 

Another relationship can be drawn between the distinctive, intentional, repeti¬ 
tive use of this condemnation formula. Jesus’s curse against the Pharisees, way 
llain safre waprise nasbay bape is repeated seven times almost consecutively in 
Matthew 23 alone (see earlier). Similarly, the Qur’an repeats the following curse 
ten times in al-Mursaldt alone, waylyawma 'idh li-l-mukadhdhibm, “woe unto the 
rejecters on that day (Q 77)!” Irrespective of this verse’s interpretation or who 
al-mukadhdhibin were, such a cursing formula was probably well understood in 
the Qur’an’s sectarian milieu. Based on content, i.e. condemning scribes of a 
Pharisaic rabbinical or even masoretic background, on style, i.e. the identical 
usage of wayl li and its almost rhythmic repetition, the common language of 
condemnation between both texts is again demonstrated. 

Against killing the prophets 

Jesus’s outburst against the Pharisees in Matthew 23 brings about another reason 
why they are condemned. It states. 

Thus you testify against yourselves that you are descendants .of those 
who murdered the prophets ( msahdin antun 'al najskun dabnaya antun 
daqlalu lanbiye) ... How can you escape being sentenced to hell (Matthew 
23:31)? 65 

The Sinaiticus manuscript has mawdin antun 'al nafSkun, “you confess against 
yourselves.” 66 Moreover, Matthew 23:34-37 is a passage unique to Matthew’s 
Gospel, with only oblique references in Mark and Luke. 67 The killing of prophets 
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and rejection of their message is a frequent lament and indictment in the Qur’an 
of which scholars have taken notice for some time 68 and which Speyer generally 
traces back to Matthew. 69 More specifically, two phrases in the Qur’an appear to 
reflect the language of condemnation against those who killed the prophets in the 
manner of Matthew. One of these occurs as follows: “and so they testified against 
themselves (shahidu 'ala 'anfusihim ) that they were rejecters (kafiruri)" (Q 6:130; 
7:37). The other phrase occurs in the following verse: 

Verily, as for those who deny the signs of God, and kill the prophets ( yaqtulun 
al-nabiyyin) without just cause, and kill those who command good, announce 
unto them an excruciating punishment (Q 3:21). 70 

Although it is from Hebrew Scripture that “testifying against oneself’ and “killing 
the prophets” first arises, 71 there is reason to argue for a close relationship between 
the language of the Qur’an and Matthew here. The Arabic phrase shahidu 'ala 
anfusihim together with yaqtuliin al-nabiyyin closely reflects the Syriac mashdin 
antun 'al najskun dabnaya antun daqfalu lanbiye. Another attribute that indicates 
some sort of Qur’anic dependence on traditions going back to Matthew is the 
parallel between the Qur'an’s “announce unto them an excruciating punishment 
[i.e. in hell]” and Matthew’s “How can you escape being sentenced to hell?” 

Against the deaf, blind, and hard-hearted 

The Qur’an describes the inhabitants of hell more than once, for example in al-a raf. 
“And We have condemned to hell many spirits (jinn) and people. They have hearts 
by which they do not understand. And they have eyes by which they do not see. And 
they have ears by which they do not hear...” (Q 7:179). The failing eyes and ears of 
those condemned is also a motif repeated in fussilat. .. and for those who do not 
believe, there is deaftiess in their ears and it is a blindness over them (ft adhanihim 
waqr wa-huwa 'alayhim 'ama)" (Q 41:44). Similarly, in Matthew we read: 

For this people’s heart has grown dull, and their ears are hard of hearing and 
they have shut their eyes ( St'bay leh ger Ibeh d'amme hand wa bednayhun 
yaqirayit Sam 'it wa 'aynayhitn ‘amsu); so that they might not look with their 
eyes, and listen with their ears, and understand with their heart and turn - and 
I would heal them. 

(Matthew 13:15) 
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This verse is ultimately a quotation from Isaiah, 72 which would leave the possi¬ 
bility open that the Qur’anic verse could reflect the Syriac language of Matthew 
or the Hebrew of Isaiah. However, the similarity in vocabulary and syntax is much 
stronger between the Syriac and Arabic text, making a Hebrew antecedent 
unlikely. 73 The Qur’anic phrase fi adhanihim waqr, “there is deafness in their 
ears” is a caique of Syriac bidnayhm yaqirayit Sam u, lit. “their ears hear heavily.” 
The word waqr, “heaviness,” is an Arabic noun that reflects the Syriac adverb 
yaqiraytt, “heavily.” Similarly, the Arabic noun 'ama, “blindness,” approximates 
the verbal use of Syriac 'mas, “to shut the eyes.” 74 

Both Matthew and the Qur’an also inherit from Hebrew Scripture the frequently 
occurring motif of hardened hearts, which is originally an attribute of the stubborn 
Pharaoh who will not let Moses’ people go. Jesus attacks the Pharisees with this 
motif as well: “it was because of the hardness of your hearts (qasyut labMn) that 
Moses allowed you to divorce your wives ...” (Matthew 19:8). Similarly, after 
recounting an old episode in which the Israelites were rebellious, in al-baqara the 
Qur’an narrates, “then your hearts were hardened ( qasat/qasa 75 qulubukum) after 
that; so it is as stone or even harder.. ,” 76 Despite the sheer frequency of this motif 
in the Hebrew Bible, once again it is the Syriac language of Matthew that is 
reflected in the Qur’an, and not the Hebrew. 77 Thus, notwithstanding the Syriac 
nominal qasyut, “hardness,” and the Arabic verbal qasat, “hardened,” the virtu¬ 
ally identical phrasing once again demonstrates the shared language of condemna¬ 
tion between both Matthew and the Qur’an. 

Condemnation in the final judgment 

The final arena in which the language of condemnation is manifested in both 
scriptures is the final judgment. Much like other religious motifs, that of final 
judgment is inherited from Hebrew scripture (Psalms 81:4-5; Isaiah 66:15-17; 
Malachi 4:1-2). Certain distinct images of the final judgment are unique to 
Matthew’s Gospel. The scene depicting the final judgment in Matthew 25 typifies 
the importance of perfect divine justice, which Andrae maintains was a critical 


72 Compare Isaiah 6:10 with Q 10:88. 

73 The Hebrew language of Isaiah 6:10 is quite different from that of Matthew and the Qur’an. It 
states, “Make the heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy {hakbed), and shut (/rase') their 
eyes; lest they, seeing with their eyes, and hearing with their ears, and understanding with their 
heart, return, and be healed” (Jewish Publication Society 1917 edition). 

74 Smith, A Compendius Syriac Dictionary, 418. 

75 Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text ofthe Qur 'an, 27,118, offers the second spelling from 
a different mu$ftaf. 

76 Q 2:74. See in relation to it Q 4:155, where qulubuna ghulf, “our hearts are enveloped,” is used, 
which is a phrase reproducing Jeremiah 9:25’s imagery of the “uncircumcised heart.” See discus¬ 
sion in Geiger, Was hat Muhammed, 8; Thyen, Bibel und Koran, 203. 

77 Exodus 4:21 has afiazeq et-Ieboy, “I will harden his heart" See also Joshua 11:20; 1 Samuel 6:6; 
etc. and further Zammit, A Comparative Lexical Study of Qur 'anic Arabic, 339. 
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doctrine of the early Syriac Church. 78 As Qur’an specialists have recognized, this 
passage is echoed in the Qur’an’s vivid eschatological imagery. 79 

The passage in Matthew begins: “When the Son of Man comes in his glory, and 
all the angels with him, then he will sit on the throne of his glory” (Matthew 
25:31). 80 The place of the Son of Man, a reference to Jesus as judge, is filled in the 
Qur’an by God himself. Thus, it states, “The angels will be at the ends [of the 
heavens], and on thal day eight [angels] will bear above them the throne of your 
Lord” (Q 69:17). Matthew adds, “All the nations will be gathered before him, 
and he will separate people one from another as a shepherd separates the sheep 
from the goats” (Matthew 25:32). Similarly the Qur’an states, “and on the day 
when We shall demolish the mountains and you shall see the earth open, and We 
would have gathered them and not forgotten anyone of them ...” (Q 18:47). 81 
Elsewhere the Qur’ an adds, “God will judge between you on the Day of Judgment 
concerning that which you disputed” (Q 22:69). Matthew continues, “and he 
will put the sheep at his right hand and the goats at the left” (Matthew 25:33). 82 
In al-waqi'a the Qur’an has God group people into camps of good (ashab 
al-yamtn) and evil ( ashab al-shimal), analogous to Matthew’s sheep and goats 
respectively. Qur’an specialists generally associate this verse along with the 
Qur’ an’s mention in al-Balad 90:18 of ashab al-maymana and ashab al-mash 'ama 
to Matthew 25 83 where it explains, “Then the king (Syr. malka) will say to those 
at his right hand (Syr. ymtneh), ‘Come, you that are blessed by my Father, inherit 
the kingdom (Syr. malkuta) prepared for you from the foundation of the world 
('alma)' (Syr. Matthew 25:34).” 84 In the Qur’an, God too is called the king 
(al-malik) (Q 20:114; 23:116), and He similarly invites the righteous to “enter 
paradise” (Q 43:70). 

Matthew’s Gospel goes on to enumerate the good actions for which the right¬ 
eous are rewarded, namely for giving the poor to eat and drink, welcoming the 


78 Andrae, Les origines de 1‘islam et le christianisme, 105-6. 

79 Rudolph, Die Abhdngigkeit des Qorans 15, 17; R. Bell, A Commentary on the Qur'an, ed. C.E. 
Bosworth and M.E.J. Richardson, Manchester: University of Manchester, 1991, 2:539; R. Paret, 
“Sure 107,” in idem, (ed.), Der Koran, Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1975, 
192-96. 

80 Thyen, Bibel und Koran, 197, thinks this verse influenced Q 3:55: “Behold! God said: ‘O Jesus! I 
will take thee and raise thee to Myself and clear thee (of the falsehoods) of those who blaspheme; 
I will make those who follow thee superior to those who reject faith, to the Day of Resurrection: 
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stranger, clo thing the naked, taking care of the sick, and visiting those in prison 
flvlatthew 25:35-39). To Jesus, these actions embody true sacrifice, as the phys¬ 
ical recipient of such charitable acts is human, but the true recipient is God 
(Matthew 25:40). 

This is not so for evildoers. Matthew states, “Then he will say to those at his left 
hand (Syr. semaleh ), ‘You that are cursed, depart from me into the eternal fire 
(Syr. nuhra d'alma ) that is prepared (Syr. hay damtiba) for the devil and his 
angels’ ” (Matthew 25:41). The different elements of this verse, namely the “left 
hand,” “eternal fire,” and the fact that it is “prepared” are expressed in different 
passages of the Qur'an. In al-waqi'a, the companions of the left hand ( ashab 
al-shimdl) are condemned to a scorching doom (Q 56:42). Elsewhere in the 
Qur'an we read about the evildoer, “... verily he will have in the fire (nar) of 
jahannam to dwell in for eternity ( khalidan fihi )...” (Q 4:14; 9:63). Additionally, 
in al-Baqara, the fire (nar) is “prepared for the rejecters” (it ‘iddat li-l-kafirin) 
(Q 2:24). In addition to the parallels in content, semaleh and ashab al-shimdl, 
nuhra d alma and nar... khalidan fihi, and hay damfiba and u 'iddat li... are 
caiques, which further establishes the connection between the Syriac of Matthew 
and the Arabic of the Qur’an. 

Matthew then enumerates the crimes of the evildoers in the same way as the 
good actions ofthe righteous: 

“I was hungry and you gave me no food, I was thirsty and you gave me nothing 
to drink, I was a stranger and you did not welcome me, I was naked and you 
did not give me clothing, I was sick and in prison and you did not visit me.” 

(Matthew 25:42-43) 8 ? 

Similarly, in the Qur’an those condemned to hell enumerate their mis.deeds to the . 
righteous: “ ‘ We were not from those who prayed; nor did we feed the needy; and 
we used to sin with the sinners; and we used to disbelieve in the Day of Judg¬ 
ment’ ” (Q 74:43-46). Although the list of misdeeds in the two texts are not the 
same, save for not feeding the needy, a relationship is likely given the common 
sequence of parallels on final judgment and the occurrence of the Qur’ anic list of 
misdeeds in the same place (i.e. after being cast into hell fire) and style (i.e. the 
evildoers “did not do” X) as in Matthew. 

Matthew 25:46 concludes, “They will enter into eternal punishment (tasniqa 
dal'alma) and the righteous into eternal life.” In a similar fashion, the Qur’an 
states, He who set up another god besides Allah, cast him into the severe punish¬ 
ment (al- adhab al-shadid )” (Q 50:26). Their torment is elsewhere described, 
“They will dwell in it for eternity (khdlidin fiha); their punishment will not be 
lessened; nor will they rest” (Q 2:162). Again in this passage we notice caiques of 
Syriac terms: ' adhab for tasniqa, and khdlidin fiha for dal 'alma. 


85 This passage resurfaces within later Islamic tradition in the form of a Imdith qudsT in Muslim 
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The Qur’an’s many elaborate accounts of the final judgment and the apoca¬ 
lyptic events surrounding it, many of which especially reference the language of 
Matthew or the Hebrew Bible, 86 are too numerous to examine here exhaustively. 
Some of these verses emphasize the common scene of God gathering the people, 
personally conversing with the evildoers and condemning them to hell fire 
(Q 6:128), much as the Son of Man does in Matthew (see earlier). Others reinforce 
common Matthean-Qur’anic themes, most of which Khouri mentions in his 
study, 87 such as the strong relationship of prophetology to divine majesty, judg¬ 
ment and condemnation (Q 39:56-61, 67-75). However, the examples cited 
should be sufficient to suggest a relationship between the language of condemna¬ 
tion in the Syriac Gospel of Matthew and the Arabic text ofthe Qur’an. 

Conclusion 

The rejection of Jesus’s renewed interpretation of the law by Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and the scribal class was recorded in Matthew’s Gospel in a distinct 
language of condemnation, modeled after the Hebrew Bible. As a consequence of 
similar experiences, like Muhammad’s rejection by the Jews of Medina, Khaybar, 
other Hijazi locales, and even by the Qurayshis of Mecca, this language mani¬ 
fested itself also in the Qur’ an. Sharing the Gospels’ image of Jesus as the son of 
David, preserver and reviser of Mosaic law, the Qur’ an’s condemnation of rabbin¬ 
ical and ecclesiastical authority for various abuses often replicates the caustic 
language of Jesus against the religious authorities of his day. Aside from several 
thematic parallels which likely come from Syriac Matthew and which ultimately 
evoke the spirit of Hebrew Scripture, like the loosening of dietary laws, and the 
emphasis of internal sacrifice, close linguistic relationships exist as well. These 
include: general Arabic caiques for the Syriac text - ri'd' al-nas for dnethazfm 
labnay anasa, nominal 'ama for verbal 'mas, ashab al-yamin for yminih, ashab 
al-shimdl for semaleh, nar khalidan fihi for nfthra dal'alma, u 'iddat li-l-kafirin 
for hay damfibd, 'adhab for tasniqa-, general cognates like 'ibadat for 'bade, 
zedqata for sadaqat; cognate phrases like wayl li for way li, shahidii ‘ala 
'anfiisihim (third person plural) for msahdin antiin ‘al nafskun (second person 
plural), yaqtulun al-nabiyin (present tense) for daqtalu lanbiyi (perfect tense), fi 
adhanihim waqr for bidnayhiin yaqirdyit sham 'ft, verbal qasat quliibukum for 
nominal qasyiit labkun-, and the use of etymologically related words in an identical 
context of condemnation like asfar and safre (against scribes). 

The disjointed presentation of occasionally unconnected Qur’anic verses has 
been less than ideal. But this too is telling. The distribution of Syriac Matthean 
phrases throughout the different Suras of the Qur’ an proves that such material was 
diffuse in the Arabian oral tradition of the Qur’an’s milieu and not acquired via 
a single piece of text. This is because Syriac wisdom was disseminated into the 


86 For more on this see I. Hasson, EQ, “Last Judgment,” 3,136. 

87 Khouri, “Selected ethical themes,” 13-43. 
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pre-Islamic Arabian milieu of the Qur’an by Syriac-speaking Christian groups 
like Christian Arabs, perhaps even jahili poets such as ‘Adi b. Zayd (sixth to 
seventh century), al-A‘sha (d. c. 625), and others. However, what course did the 
actual imagery and words of Matthew’s Gospel in Syriac take in order to get 
there? One should generally note, as Mingana and Griffith have, that the majority 
of Syriac scripture, lore, or “Syriacisms” (or collectively “Syriac wisdom”) that 
became replicated in the Qur’an are not verbatim, but rather an elaboration, 
response to, or paraphrasing of the original text 88 This has been evident throughout 
our present investigation. A word or phrase is scarcely reproduced in the Qur’an 
precisely as it is in Syriac Matthew, but has rather gone through a process of 
“morphological change” which suggests a long period of transmission and 
linguistic development. 

Furthermore, the staunch monotheistic and iconoclastic language of the Qur’an 
and its vivid imagery does not allow for Jesus to play the role of savior and divine 
being as he does in the Gospels. Instead, where the Qur’an saw fit it replaced “the 
Son of Man” with the “Lord” ( rabb ) as a theological corrective measure. This 
suggests a level of intense sectarianism and “theological debate” ambient in the 
milieu of the Qur’an. 

This exposes another phenomenon at play. It is likely that certain bodies of 
Syriac Christian wisdom that impacted the theological outlook of the Qur’an, like 
verses from the Hebrew Bible or Gospels, 89 became popularly consumed by 
Christian Arabs and later Arab oral tradition via intermediary channels. Such 
intermediaries include religious poetry. Biblical commentaries, and Syriac homi¬ 
letic works by famous authors like Aphrahat, Ephrem, Isaac of Antioch, Jacob of 
Sarug, and others. 90 It is plausible that the Syriac language of Matthew gradually 
entered into the Qur’an’s milieu through the agency of the liturgical chants, 
prayers, and preaching based on popular Syriac Christian literature. 

It seems, therefore, that the incorporation of Syriac Gospel wisdom into the 
milieu of the Qur’an took place long before the existence of Muhammad or his 
revelation - through centuries of oral exchange, transformations in language, and 
confessional discussion. And out of this milieu, the Qur’ an proved to be a potent 
force of both preservation and innovation. 

In the present chapter I focused on Syriac Matthew, but in future studies I hope 
to extend my research to the remaining Syriac Gospels. I also plan to examine the 
shared language of the Qur’an and the Syriac Gospels on topics other than 
condemnation, such as spiritual and ritual matters. For its part the present study 
suggests that an appreciation of the Syriac Gospels might help bring the murky 
origins of the Qur’an to light. 


88 Mingana, “Syriac influence on the style of the Kur’an,” 80; Griffith, “The Gospel, the Qur'an, and 
the presentation of Jesus in al-Ya’qubi’s Tarikh,” 136-37. 

89 S.K. Samir, “A reconsideration of the Qur'an and its relationship to Christianity,” QHC, 145-61. 

90 Andrae, Les origines de I'islam et le christianisme, 132-89, lists numerous Syriac authors; 
Griffith, “Syriacisms in the Arabic Qur'an,” 104-05. 


20 The Qur anic Pharaoh 1 

Adam Silverstein 


Pharaoh is one of the few characters who figures equally prominently in both the 
Qur’an and the Bible; and it is reasonable - and in my view correct - to assume 
that there is a close relationship between the Biblical and Qur’anic Pharaohs. 
After all, the term “Pharaoh,” or par o, means “Great Palace” in ancient Egyptian. 
It is an idiosyncratic Biblical usage to refer to the ruler of Egypt by this term - just 
as one nowadays might say that “the White House” has issued a statement when 
referring to the US president. 2 The fact that this quirky usage of the term “Pharaoh” 
recurs in the Qur’an suggests that the Qur’anic Pharaoh is to be interpreted with 
reference to an originally Biblical context rather than an ancient Egyptian one. 
(I leave the question as to the relationship between the Bible’s Pharaoh and 
ancient Egypt to the Egyptologists). And yet, it would be misguided to assume 
that the Qur’anic Pharaoh is no more than an Arabic version of his Biblical name¬ 
sake. In fact, we shall see that there are significant differences between the two 
Pharaohs. 

For the sake of convenience, I will refer to the Biblical and post-Biblical char¬ 
acter as “Pharaoh”, and to the Qur’anic Pharaoh as “Fir'awn”. There are two 
important ways in which Pharaoh and Fir’awn differ. One difference is that there 
are many Pharaohs in the Pentateuch but only one Fir'awn in the Qur’an. The 
Pharaoh with whom Moses deals is not the same Pharaoh with whom Joseph deals. 
In fact, the Bible states explicitly that there were at least two Pharaohs who reigned 
during Joseph’s career. 3 In the Qur’an Fir'awn is a single ruler, who deals with 
Moses and Aaron. The Joseph story, to be sure, is recounted in detail in Yusuf but 
not once in that context is the ruler of Egypt called “Fir'awn”; instead he is known 
simply as al-malik, “the king.” Similarly, Pharaoh is sometimes referred to as “the 
Icing” ( ha-melek ) in the Bible, just as he is - on occasion - called misrayyim or 


1 This article is a sort of appendix to my previous article on “Haman’s transition from the Jahiliyya 
to Islam” JSAl 34, 2008, 285-308. In that article I discussed the identity of Fir'awn’s ?arh in 
passing; here that issue is the main topic of discussion. I would like to thank John Baines for his 
comments on an early draft of this chapter. 

2 On this, see “Pharaoh” (D.B. Redford) in D.N. Freedman (ed.). The Anchor Bible Dictionary, New 
York: Doubleday, 1992,5:288-89. 

3 Exodus 1:8. 
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“Egypt.” 4 5 But in the Qur’an there is a definite distinction between the Egyptian 
ruler in the time of Joseph and that in the time of Moses and it is only the latter who 
is called “Fir'awn.” Thus, the Bible understands “Pharaoh” to be a regnal title 
while the Qur'an takes Fir'awn to be a more sharply defined historical character. 

A second difference between Pharaoh and Fir'awn is that Pharaoh basically 
acts alone whereas Fir'awn has “helpers,” both named and anonymous. This 
difference may be explained away easily: already in Late Antique monotheistic 
circles Pharaoh was widely believed to have had henchmen. James Kugel provides 
sources from Syria, Palestine, and Egypt that describe Pharaoh’s helpers, and the 
Babylonian Talmud also refers to these helpers, who are identified as Balaam, 
Job, and Jethro. s The substitution of Balaam, Job, and Jethro with Haman and 
Qarun in the Qur’an has received scholarly attention. 6 

In exploring Fir'awn’s unique identity and biographical details, I would like to 
focus on a single case study, namely the sarh that Fir'awn ordered Haman to 
build. The nature and purpose of this sarh have confounded scholars for centuries. 
The episode is described in two verses as follows: 

1 Qur’an 28:38: “Fir'awn said: ‘O Haman! Light me a (kiln to bake bricks) out 
of clay, and build me a lofty sarh, that I may ascend to the god of Moses: 
though I think (Moses) is a liar!’ ” 

2 Qur’an 40:36-7: “Fir'awn said: ‘O Haman! Build me a lofty sarh, that I may 
reach the asbab - the asbab of the heavens, so that I may ascend to the god of 
Moses: though I think (Moses) is a liar!’ ” 

There is nothing quite like this episode in the Bible’s account of the Pharaohs. We 
are told that Pharaoh built storage cities called Pithom and Ramses (Exodus 1:11), 
but lofty buildings that reach the heavens are not associated with any of the Bible’s 
Pharaohs. However, a possible Biblical parallel occurs in Genesis 11:1-9, where the 
Tower of Babel is described. The relevant passage is as follows (with my emphasis): 


Everyone on earth had the same language and the same words. And as they 
migrated from the east, they came upon a valley in the land of Shinar [= Iraq] 
and settled there. They said to one another. “Come let us make bricks and 
bum them hard” - Brick served them as stone and bitumen served them as 




the world .” The Lord came down to look at the city and tower that: 


4 Exodus 1:13. 

5 J. Kugel, The Bible As It Was , Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press 1997, 
290-95, where the helpers are identified as “Jannes and Jambres;” and Babylonian Talmud, Sota 
1 la, and Sanhedrin 106a. 

6 M. Schwarzbaum, Mi-maqor yisrael weyishmael, Tel Aviv: Don Press, 1975, 187; A. Silverstein, 
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built, and the Lord said, “If as one people with one language for all, this is 
how they have begun to act, then nothing that they may propose to do will be 
out of their reach. Let us, then, go down and confound their speech there, so 
that they shall not understand one another’s speech.” Thus the Lord scattered 


:r the face of the whole earth: and they 


the city. That is why it was called Babel, because there the Lord confounded 


the speech of the whole earth; and from there the Lord scattered them over the 


face of the whole earth. 


The link between Fir'awn’s sarb and the Tower of Babel has been highlighted by 
anti-Islamic polemicists for centuries. The first scholar to draw attention to the 
issue was Father Marraccio, confessor to Pope Innocent XI, who published his 
annotated translation of the Qur’an (into Latin) in the late seventeenth century. In 
commenting on the sarii, Marraccio states: 


Mahumet has mixed up Sacred Stories. He took Haman as an adviser of 
Pharaoh whereas in reality he was adviser of Ahasuerus, King of Persia. He 
also thought that the Pharaoh ordered construction for him of a lofty tower 
from the top of which he could see the God of Moses which if true would be 
inferior to him. There is no doubt that he borrowed the story of this tower 
from the story of the Tower of Babel. It is certain that in the Sacred Scriptures 
there is no such story of the Pharaoh. Be that as it may, [Mahumet] has related 
a most incredible story. 7 


The identification of the sarh with the Tower of Babel has - with a few exceptions 
- been generally accepted by modem Western scholars, and is taken for granted 
in the £7’, 8 the EQ 9 and in recent works by Wheeler, 10 Rubin," and others. The 
implication that the Qur’an (or “Mahumet”) has “mixed up Sacred Stories” has 
understandably vexed modem Muslims and the internet is buzzing with websites 
where it is argued against the identification of the sarh with the Tower of Babel. 12 



pedia, London: Routledge, 2006,432. 

11 U. Rubin, Ha-Qur'an, Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv University, 2005,316 (note ad 28:38). 

12 E.g. <http://www.islamic-awareness.org/Quran/Contrad/Extemal/bumtbrick.html>. For an online 
rebuttal, see: <http://www.answering-islam.org/Responses/Saifullah/bricks2.htm> (both websites 
accessed February 10,2011). 
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What, then, is the answer? And what might it tell us about Fir'awn’s sarlfl Let 
us examine the evidence. In favour of the identification of the sarh with the Tower 
of Babel three points can be made. The first concerns the reference to baked bricks 
in both contexts. Baked bricks are as typical of Mesopotamia as they are atypical 
of Egypt and the use of the root l.b.n. in both the Biblical Hebrew and the Quranic 
Arabic hints at a connection between the two buildings. The second point is the 
form and significance of the buildings in both contexts: the sarh, like the Tower of 
Babel, was an edifice stretching between the earth and the heavens, whose declared 
intention was to challenge God or Allah. In the Bible, God had promised the post¬ 
diluvian peoples that he would scatter them across the face of the earth (Genesis 
11:7-9); hence, the attempt to unite “else we be scattered all over the world” is a 
clear rejection of God’s will. In the Qur’an, Fir'awn openly doubts the existence of 
Moses’ God and wants to reach Him to prove that Moses is lying about Him. 

The third point in support of the comparison is the fact that Muslim commentators 
frequently seem to imply that Fir’awn’s sarh was - or was related to - the Tower of 
Babel. The evidence for this is scattered widely throughout the sources, but the two 
main points that emerge from the early historians and exegetes are as follows: 

1 The Tower of Babel was built by Nimrod. This is in conformity with Jewish 
and Christian interpretations of the episode, where Nimrod’s name - which is 
derived from the Semitic root meaning “to rebel” - is adduced as proof that 
he was the ruler at the time of this rebellion against God. 13 

2 Nimrod and Pharaoh were routinely compared and even interchangeable in 
Islamic sources. According to Ibn Hawqal, “Babel was the city of theNimrods 
and the Fir’awns”; 14 Himyan states that “[Nimrod] built the sarh after the 
confusion of tongues. It is this building that was called the mijdal (Tower) ... 
They said: when he conceived the idea to raise the sarh up to heaven and 
climbed on top of it to watch, as he claimed, the God of Ibrahim, God brought • 
his building off its foundations ... (Q 16:26-27)”. 15 According to Yaqut, 
Nimrod was “the Fir'awn of Ibrahim’s day” and built the sarh' 6 — a statement 
that also appears in Bakn and other sources. 17 These authors refer to the mijdal 18 
in sura 16, in which Nimrod is not mentioned explicitly, and seem to be aware 
of the intertextual relationship between Nimrod’s mijdal and Fir'awn’s $arh to 


13 Cf. Babylonian Talmud, tjullln, 89a. 

14 lbn Hawqal, Masalik wa-mamalik, ed. J.H. Kramers, Leiden: Brill, 1938,244. 

15 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Mun'im al-Himyari, al-Rawfl al-mijar ft khabar al-aqtar, Beirut: 
Maktabat LubnSn, 1985,357. 

16 Mu'jam al-buldan, Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1866-73, 1:146,447-50. 

17 E.g. Mas'fidI, Muriij al-dhahab, ed. C. Pellat, Beirut: al-Jami'a al-Lubnaniyya, 1965, 1:51; 
2:260-61. 

18 Note that although mijdal is directly borrowed from the Hebrew migdal, which is the term used for 
the ‘tower [of Babel]’, the connotations of the root J.d.1. are different in Hebrew and Arabic: 
migdal obviously refers to the large size of the tower (cf. Heb. gadol, large), but it surely implied 
rebellion in Arabic, where the same root refers to “being contentious.” 
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such an extent that some authors place them together in Babel, 19 or explain that 
Nimrod was “a Fir'awn.” In fact, in numerous sources Nimrod’s biography is 
filled with details from Pharaoh’s and Fir' awn’s lives, and vice versa. 20 In other 
words, both Nimrod and Fir'awn built a tower by which to reach Allah; their 
intentions in doing so were rebellious and Allah foiled them accordingly; both 
were tyrannical rulers who claimed to be gods; Nimrod is thus sometimes 
described as being a “Fir'awn” and his mijdal is sometimes called a sarh?' 
These writers may also have been aware of the baked-brick motif in both stories 
but I have found no evidence for this in the sources. The point is that the early 
Muslim exegetical tradition was often on the verge of stating outright that 
Fir'awn’s ?arh was the Tower of Babel (or was comparable to it), but on every 
occasion stopped short of making such a statement. 

The question as to the identity of the Tower of Babel’s builders also occupied the 
rabbis on the eve of Islam. It should be remembered that the Bible only states: 
“They said to one another ‘Come let us make bricks and bum them hard’ ”. Who 
said this to whom? In answering this question, a fifth-century Jewish source hints 
at Pharaoh’s and Nimrod’s cooperation in this regard. The midrash Genesis 
Rabbah (38) explains that “They said to one another” means that “ Misrayyim ” 
said to “Kush”. As mentioned above, “ misrayyim ” is one of the synonyms for 
Pharaoh in the Bible, though it usually means “Egypt.” Similarly, while “Kush” 
ordinarily denotes a geographical location in Africa, it is also the name given in 
the Bible for Nimrod’s father. Thus, “ Misrayyim said to Kush” could have been 
interpreted by Muslim exegetes as being a reference to Pharaoh speaking to 
Nimrod or his father. Whatever the case may be, it would seem that Muslim 
scholars were not alone in conflating Nimrod’s and Fir awn’s «w7t-building activ¬ 
ities and' on the basis of the foregoing arguments the case could be made that 
Fir'awn’s sarh refers to - or at the very least evokes - the Tower of Babel. 

Since there is no reason to dissociate Fir'awn’s sarh from the Tower of Babel 
except in response to accusations that they were to be equated, the evidence 
against associating the two buildings is by nature reactionary: accordingly, the 
counter-argument has mostly taken the form of refutations of the arguments' for 
equating the two buildings. Because the most commonly repeated argument in 
favour of the comparison is the fact that Fir'awn’s sarh involved baked bricks 
(which are associated with Mesopotamia but not ancient Egypt), modem Muslim 
writers have expended an enormous amount of effort in attempting to prove that 
baked bricks were used in ancient Egypt too. The lengths to which they go in 
arguing this point and the urgency of their tone are truly remarkable. Their efforts, 


19 According to Mas'udi, five kings of Babylon were also rulers of Egypt ( Muriij 2:95). 

20 For a discussion of the parallels, see: Schwarzbaum, Mi-maqor yisrael we yishmael, 188ff; and 
C. Janssen, Babil: The City of Witchcraft and Wine, Ghent: University of Ghent, 1995, 145-87. 

21 In conformity with the theme of “jarh-building tyrants,” Yaqut relates an account according to 
which Nebuchadnezzar also built a ,far(i! ( Mu'jam al-buldan, 3:380). 
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however, are largely unnecessary since the Bible itself refers to baked bricks with 
reference to Pharaoh’s Egypt on more than one occasion. 22 If, as we assume, 
Fir'awn is not entirely independent of Pharaoh, then the reference to baked bricks 
in the context of Fir' awn’s sarh may easily be attributed to Pharaoh’s Egypt rather 
than to the Tower of Babel, without needing to rewrite the history of ancient 
Egypt. Thus, the language of Fir'awn’s sarh cannot be taken as proof that the 
Qur’an had the Tower of Babel in mind. 

In a similar vein, the same writers have turned to ancient Egyptian history, 
arguing that Fir'awn’s sarh was simply a pyramid. Pyramids, they argue, were a 
means of communication between this world and the heavenly afterlife for a 
recently deceased Egyptian ruler. Importantly, pyramids are associated with 
Egypt rather than Mesopotamia. In addition to the usual internet forums where 
these arguments are usually fought out, this possibility was recently suggested in 
a very scholarly article by Kevin van Bladel, who attributes the idea to Shawkat 
Toorawa. 23 There are, however, three problems with the pyramid option. First, 
Fir'awn is not attempting to create a building through which he will reach the 
heavens in the afterlife; rather he endeavours to reach the God of Moses in the 
present, while he is still alive. 

Second, it is surely significant that although the great pyramids of Giza were 
there for pre-modem Muslim scholars to see, not a single classical exegete felt 
that Fir'awn’s sarh was worth comparing to the pyramids. This is an argument 
from silence but the silence is deafening. Third, although they are ascendable 
nowadays, pyramids at the time were not “stepped” in the way that Babylonian 
ziggurats are; they were smooth and could not be climbed. In fact, Babylonian 
ziggurats are a much more likely candidate for being the inspiration behind both 
the Tower of Babel and - indirectly - the sarh. The ancient Babylonians called 
their temples “bit(u) temen Same u ersetim", a translation of the Sumerian eteme- 
nanki, which itself means “the foundation platform of heaven and earth”; as such, 
the ziggurat was the link between the heavens and the earth. 24 

The association of Fir'awn’s sarh with a Mesopotamian ziggurat is, of course, 
difficult to reconcile with the fact that Fir'awn was supposedly an Egyptian. 23 It is 
thus worth pointing out that classical Quranic exegetes did not necessarily iden¬ 
tify him as having been an Egyptian. In fact, a surprising number of Late Antique 
Jews and early Muslims held that Pharaoh/Fir'awn hailed from “the east.” 


22 Exodus 5:6,7, 8, 14,16,18. It is also in Exodus 5 that Pharaoh denies the existence of the God of 
Moses, when he says “Who is the Lord that I should heed Him and let Israel go? I do not know the 
Lord, nor will I let Israel go” (verse 2). 

23 K. van Bladel, “Heavenly cords, and prophetic authority in the Qur'an and its Late Antique 
context”, BSOAS 70,2007,223-46 at 228 n. 30. 

24 On ziggurats in general, see A.R. George, House Most High: the Temples of Ancient Mesopotamia, 
Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1993. 

25 For a more detailed treatment of Fir'awn’s (and Hainan’s) connections with “the East,” see my 
“Haman’s transition from the Jahiliyya to Islam,” on which the following section is based. 
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Al-MaqdisT related that “... Fir'awn was a native of Balkh,” 26 al-Taban suggests 
that he was from Isfahan, 27 al-QurtubT suggests that he was. a native of Istakhr, 28 
and, according to Ibn 'Adi al-Qattan, “Fir'awn was a lout from Hamadhan.” 29 The 
idea that such a quintessentially Egyptian figure as Pharaoh/Fir'awn was actually 
Iranian is also reflected in the Babylonian Talmud, where Avitul the scribe said jn 
the nnmp. of Rav: “the Pharaoh who lived in the time of Moses was a Magian.” 30 
Add this to the references mentioned above that place Fir'awn and Nimrod in 
Babel, and the idea that Fir'awn’s sarh was a ziggurat begins to make sense. 

For all the sense that it makes, I do not think that the sarh was a ziggurat; nor do I 
accept that it was a pyramid. This would appear to leave only the Tower of Babel, but 
— for reasons that will now be discussed—I do not think that it was that either. What 
was it, then? To answer this question we must return to the verses in which Fir awn’s 
sarh appears. In both verses, Fir'awn commissions Haman to build the sarh, and in 
one of the two verses, it is commissioned in order to allow Fir awn to reach the 
asbab. Two questions emerge from this: the first question is, why mention Haman at 
all? Surely Fir'awn in the Qur’an and Pharaoh in the Bible did not physically under¬ 
take every action that is credited to them. When Pharaoh expelled the Israelites from 
Egypt he did not personally poke each one in the ribs with his staff; his unnamed 
servants and soldiers did this for him. With specific reference to building projects, we 
are told that Pharaoh built the storage cities of Pithom and Ramses, but we can be 
certain that unnamed labourers actually did the work. Why then does it not just say 
that Fir' awn built a sarh! The second question is: what are the asbab! 

I will turn to the second question first as it has recently been answered convin¬ 
cingly. 31 Amongst other things, it has been shown that reaching the asbab was a 
special privilege that was afforded only to those chosen by God to do so. The 
stress is on the fact that God /iz'mse#'controlled access to the asbab and, thus, to 
heaven; God in the Qur’an repeatedly challenges those not chosen to reach the 
heavens by means of the asbab, with the knowledge that they will fail to do so. 
Dhu al-Qamayn was allowed by God to travel by means of the asbab; Fir'awn 
was not. The important point of all this for our purposes is that in the Qur’an 
reaching the asbab is presented as a challenge. This leads us to the question of 
Haman’s appearance in the verses. 

It may be deemed overly pilpulistic to pursue the issue of Haman’s role in the 
building of Fir'awn’s sarh. In my view, however, the repeated references to 


26 MaqdisT, Kitab al-bad' wa al-ta'rtkh li al-mutahhar ibn fShir al-maqdisT al-mansub ta'lifuhu 
li-abi zayd ahmad ibn sahl al-baiklii, ed. Cl. Huart, Paris: Leroux, 1903,3:81-82. 

27 Al-Taban, Jami' al-bayan ft tafsir al-qur'an, Cairo: al-Matba'a al-Maymaniyya, 1321,20:28. 

28 Al-QurtubT, al-Jami ‘ li-ahkdm al-Qur 'an, Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1987,1:426 ad. Q 2:49. 

29 Ibn 'Adi al-Qattan, al-Kamil ft dtt 'afd ' al-rijal, Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1984,3:917. 

30 Mo 'ed Qatari 18a. Obviously, in specifying that this was the Pharaoh of Moses’ era the rabbis 
cannot have thought that he was anything other than an Egyptian. But the idea that he was a 
Magian ( amgushX) may have become known to early Muslims, who constructed a suitably Iranian 
biography for him. 

31 See above, note 23. 
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Hainan in this context, coupled with the idea that reaching the asbab was a type of 
challenge, hold the crucial clues to the identity of Fir'awn’s sarh. In brief, the idea 
that Pharaoh asked Haman to build a tower that would reach the heavens was 
widely known from a pre-Islamic Near Eastern story. The story is that of Ahlqar 
the Sage, a tale that was extremely influential and widespread in the Near East, 
from the Achaemenid period 32 until the Middle Ages, leaving its mark on Jewish, 
Christian and Muslim scriptures and cultures along the way. 33 The episode of this 
tale that is pivotal for our purposes concerns a challenge that the Egyptian Pharaoh 
presented to the Assyrian ruler. Having received an untrue letter from Ahlqar’s 
treacherous nephew Nadan 34 saying that the famous sage had died, Pharaoh chal¬ 
lenged the Assyrian Esarhaddon to send him a man who could build for him a 
tower between the heavens and the earth, confident that they would no longer be 
able to find a suitable person. As even the Assyrian ruler believed AhTqar to be 
dead, he nominated Nadan to undertake the challenge. Eventually, it emerged that 
AhTqar actually was alive and well; he was sent to Egypt, where he successfully 
passed the Pharaoh’s tests, and his villainous nephew was rebuked. 35 

The story of AhTqar is alluded to in the Book ofTobit (second century BCE), 
where Tobit tells his son: “Remember my son how [HJaman treated Achiacharus 36 
who exalted him - how out of light he brought him into darkness, and how he 
rewarded him again; yet Achiacharus was saved but the other had his reward, for 
he went down into darkness” (Tobit 14:10). 37 That Ahlqar “exalted” his nephew 
recalls the language of the Book of Esther, where Ahasuerus “exalted” Haman 
(Esther 3:1), and the fact that a few verses later Ahasuerus himself is mentioned 
(Tobit 14:15) suggests that Tobit 's author has Esther's Haman in mind. The 
problem is that in most versions of the AhTqar story, his nephew is called “Nadan,” 
not “Haman.” This “mistake” on the part of Tobit 's author is an understandable 


32 An Aramaic version of the AhTqar stray was found in documents from Elephantine dating from the 

fifth century BCE (A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C., Oxford: Clarendon ; 

Press, 1923, 204-48; andJ.M. Lindenberger, The Aramaic Proverbs of AhTqar, Baltimore, MD: Vfi 

John Hopkins, 1983 - which is limited to a study and bilingual edition of AljTqar’s maxims). 

33 See: T. Noldeke, Untersuchungen Zum Achiqar-Romans, Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 

1913; F. Nau, Histoire et sagesse d'Ahikar I'Assyrien, Paris: Letouzey et And, 1909; and A. 

Frayha, AhTqar: hakim min al-sharq al-adna al-qadim, Beirut: Jami'at Bayrut al-Ammklyah, 

1962,149-61. 

34 Other common versions of the name include “Nadin” and “Nadab.” The Aramaic text from 

Elephantine, the English translations of which render the name "Nadin," actually spells this name 
n.d.n. The vocalization appears random and, crucially for our purposes, the Syriac and Arabic 
versions have “Nadan” (with “Nathan” in Armenian, and “Anadan” in Slavonic). ; 

35 The following paragraph is based on my “Hainan’s transition from the Jahiliyya to Islam”, 301-03. ; 

36 “Achiacharus” is the Greek version of AljTqar. t 

37 The Oxford Annotated Apocrypha, ed. B.M. Metzger, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1965, 75, ,5 

note ‘f (on Tobit 14:10); and J.R. Kohlenberger III (ed.). The Parallel Apocrypha: Greek Text, 

King James Version, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997,72, where the King James version has 
“Aman." Compare also Tobit l:21ff., where Abtqar’s status at the court is described in terms remi- ; 5 

niscent of Haman/Mordecai's status vis-a-vis Ahasuerus. 
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j one; the ClaC2aC3 pattern of “Nadan” easily lends itself to a corruption in 

| the form of “Haman” and the other similarities between AhTqar’s nephew and 

i Ahasuerus’s vizier, as discussed above, explain the confusion. 

Thus, in the pre-Islamic Near East, certain versions of the Ahlqar story substi¬ 
tuted Haman for Ibadan. As AhTqar’s nephew is the one who was initially 
summoned by Pharaoh to build a tower between the heavens and the earth, we can 
i . begin to understand why in the Qur’an Haman is ordered to build Pharaoh’s 
J sarh. 39 Moreover, the method by which AhTqar managed to build the tower is a 

■ compelling detail for our purposes: AhTqar commissioned rope-weavers to 

1 produce two ropes of cotton, each two thousand cubits long, that would lift boys 

■ ij borne by eagles high into the air, from where the su mmi t of the tower could be 

4 built. The role played in the AhTqar story by these overlong ropes strikingly 

j prefigures that which is played in Fir'awn’s sarh by the asbab. Presumably, the 

version of the AhTqar story that was familiar in seventh-century Arabia is the 
version known to Tobit’$ author. That AhTqar was known in Muhammad’s Arabia 
is indicated by the parallels between some of his maxims and those lhat are attrib¬ 
uted to Luqman in the Qur’an. 39 What AhTqar and Luqman have in common, of 
course, is that they are both paradigmatic “sages” in the Near East, the adjective 
hakim being applied to both of them. 

7 Afclqar was fabled for his wisdom in Late Antique monotheistic circles more 

|| A than any other person - with one possible exception: Solomon. Interestingly, 

4 Solomon (or Sulayman) is the only other person in the Qur’ an to build a $arh, and 
he does so in a context that closely parallels the AhTqar and Fir'awn episodes. In 
the Qur’anic description of their meeting (Q 27:23-44), Sulayman hosts the 

,J Queen of Sheba and invites her to embrace Allah’s religion. They challenge each 
other with various tests, and when she arrives at his court, he tricks her into lifting 
| her dress by building a $arh that creates the illusion that she was about to step on 
' water. Upon realising that Solomon outsmarted her, she immediately submits to 

5 Allah, the sarh playing a direct and pivotal role in her decision to convert. 

This Qur’anic episode loudly echoes both the Biblical account of Solomon’s 

meeting with the Queen of Sheba, 40 as well as midrashic elaborations on the story 
related in the Targum Sheni to the Book of Esther 41 What concerns us here, 
however, is the relationship between the Qur’anic version of this story and 
Fir'awn’s sarh■ Even a superficial comparison between the two episodes reveals 
that they are inverted parallels of each other: Both Fir' awn and Sulayman attempt 


38 Admittedly, in the AhTqar version of the story, it is not Nadan but Ahlqar who eventually builds the 
tower. It should be remembered, however, that the Qur’an does not mention whether or not Haman 
actually did build the sarh; as with Nadan, we only know that he was requested by Pharaoh to do so. 

39 Some of AhTqar’s sayings have been identified as those of Luqman in Islamic tradition (on AhTqar 
in Islam see: F.C. Conybeare, J.R. Harris and A. Smith Lewis, The Story of Ahikar: From the 
Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopic, Old Turkish, Greek and Slavonic Versions, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1913, lxxiv-lxxxiii). 

40 1 Kings 10:1-13 and 2 Chronicles 9:1-12. 

41 B. Grossfeld, The Two Targums of Esther, Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1991,114-16. 
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to build a sarh ; Sulayman succeeds whereas Fir'awn fails; Solomon’s sarh is the 
means by which the Queen of Sheba embraces Allah; Fir'awn’s sarh is the means 
by which Pharaoh expresses his rejection of Allah. 42 

Thus, Sulayman and Ahiqar successfully complete challenges that involve 
building an edifice tha't reaches the heavens, whereas Fir'awn fails to meet 
God’s challenge to reach the asbab by building a sarh. Unexpectedly, in a 
Mesopotamian context these successes and failures may be explained in terms of 
the three characters’ respective levels of intelligence. Sulayman and Ahiqar are 
synonymous with Wisdom; Fir'awn is not. In fact, in questioning the existence of 
the God of Moses (and in thinking that he himself is divine) Fir awn displays what 
in Islamic terms may be deemed to be obtuse stupidity. The relationship between 
Wisdom and building towers - or craftsmanship more generally - is a feature of 
ancient Near Eastern culture. The Akkadian term ummdnu refers equally to a 
master-craftsman and to a Sage. 43 The term entered the lexicon of monotheists 
through the Hebrew Bible where in Proverbs 8:22 “Mother Wisdom” is referred 
to as a master craftsman, using the cognate term amon, and in the Book of Esther 
2:7 where the term omen is applied to the wise Mordecai beneath whose character 
lurks the Babylonian Marduk, creator of the world. 44 

The story of Aftlqar, of course, emanates from and is set in the ancient Near 
East, which would explain why Pharaoh’s intellectual challenge to Haman entails 
building a tower between the heavens and the earth in both the story of Ahiqar and 
in the Qur’an. This ancient Near Eastern idea passed through various stages of 
development before reaching the Qur’ an. In fact, Jesus - who is distinctly referred 
to as “wise” in both Romans 16:27 and in Josephus’s Antiquities of the Jews 45 - is 
also described in Late Antique Syriac sources as ardekhla, 46 “the architect.” Simi¬ 
larly, in Manichaean Psalms from this period the equivalent term Ban rabba 
(meaning “great builder”) is used for God. 47 We should not be surprised, then, that 
in Ephrem the Syrian’s hymn De Nativitate, we find that Jesus is expected to 
descend to earth and erect a tower reaching up into heaven. 48 

Having explored the sarh in some detail, we may return to the question posed 
at the beginning of this chapter and ask: what does this case study teach us about 


42 Cf. EQ III: 487, s.v. “myths and legends” (A. Neuwirth). 

43 Thus, in the Epic of AtraliasTs, Mami, the creator of mankind, is repeatedly referred to as “wise” 
(e.g. 1: 250 in W.G. Lambert and A.R. Millard, AtraliasTs, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969, 61), 
likening “wisdom” with the act of creation. 

44 Cf. A. Silverstein, “The Book of Esther and the Enuma Elish," BSOAS 69,2006,209-23, esp. 222. 

45 F. Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, ed. and trans. W. Whiston, Peabody, MA: Hendrickson 
Publishers, 1987, XVIII: 63. 

46 The term, which occurs even in Modem Hebrew as adrlkhal (“architect"), is itself a vestige of the 
ancient Near East: it derives from the Akkadian 'arad ekalli’ meaning “servant of the palace” and 
by the New Babylonian period it specifically referred to a builder (cf. CAD, A2:210-l 1). 

47 In R. Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac Tradition, London: 
Cambridge University Press, 2004 (1st edition 1975), (219-28) 223-24. 

48 Cf. T. Kronholm, Motifs from Genesis 1—11 in the Genuine Hymns of Ephrem the Syrian, Lund, 
Gleerup, 1978,211-12. 
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f- the relationship between the Qur’an’s Fir*awn and the Bible’s Pharaoh? Aside 

i fr om the obvious fact that Fir’ awn’s sarh and association with Haman have no 

equivalent in Pharoah’s biblical career,, the most interesting answer in my view 
comes from the exegetical materials that support both the Bible and the Qur an. It 
is striking that the classical Qur’ anic exegetes, in describing Fir'awn and Nimrod 
in similar terms and in conflating their respective sarhs, followed the pre-Islamic 
commentaries on the Bible more closely than they followed the evidence of the 
Qur’an itself. Had they stuck to the Qur’an, they would surely have revealed 
1 layers of intertextuality that connect Fir'awn’s sarh with that of Sulayman rather 
than the old midrashic connection between Pharaoh and Nimrod. On this basis, I 
would even suggest that Fir' awn, or “the Qur’ anic Pharaoh,” may be distinguished 
1 from “the Muslim Pharaoh.” What they have in common, though, is that both 
1 fir' awn and the Muslim Pharaoh owe their existence to Mesopotamia: the latter is 

j the product of cross-pollinatiori' and scholarly interaction between Muslims and 

1 '. other monotheists in Late Antique and early Islamic Iraq; the former is the product 

I ’ of an earlier Mesopotamian tradition in which wisdom and tower-building were 

I intertwined with divine favour, ever since the days of ziggurats and Ahiqar the 

sage. Thus, what unites the Qur’anic and Muslim Pharaohs, and what distin¬ 
guishes both characters from the Biblical Pharaoh, is that they are less “Egyptian 
:| I than we might have thought. 
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15 218,228 

23 210,228 

28 399-400 

29 208,228,400 (n. 22) 

30 164,208,228 

34 211,214,228 

38 181,468,469 (n. 11) 

42 215,229 

68 400 (n. 24) 

71-72 252 

76 174,217,229 

82 218,229 


al- 'Ankabut (29) 

10 162 

21 409 (n. 57) 

23 163, 215,229 


25 144 

(26-35) 414 (n. 8), 415 (n. 12) 

29 161,417 (n. 21) 

31 414 (n. 8) 

38 178 

41 214,229 

46 184 

48 210,229 

61 163 

63 163 

al-Rum (30) 
all 338 

2 219,229 

8 274 

17 217,229 

21 144,274 

29 59 

30 446 

51 163 

54 • 164 

58 163 

Lnqman (31) 

2 345 

17 51 (n. 8) 

18 51 (n. 8), 210,213 

19 51 (n. 8) 

25 163 

27 62 

32 210,229 

al-Sajda (32) 

5 270 

10 161 

16 209,229 

al-Ahzab (33) 

4 10 (n. 50), 147,209,229 

5 10 (n. 50), 170,409 

6 421 

7 405 

10 178 

13 170,219,229 

18 214,229 

19 212,229 

21 206 

23 217,229 

26 213,229 

30 169 

35 366 

36 421 

37 218-19,229 

39 251 (n. 14) 
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40 301 

53 418 (n. 26) 

59 209,229 

66 178 

67 178 

69 177 

Saba ' (34) 

8 281 

10 158 

11 211,229 

13 209,229 

15 331 

16 143,207,210,213,229 

48 171 

52 217,229 x 

al-Fatir (35) 

1 150 

8 59 

10 393 

12 204 (n. 74), 286 (n. 13), 394 

(n.l) 

13 215,229 

32-33 401 

33 175 

41 163 

42 162 

Ya Sin (36) 

1 220,230,341 

6 173 

8 215,230 

15 375 

18 461 

19 160 

22 181 

23 164 

35 170 

39 213,230 

41 204 

67 216,230 

al-Sqffat (37) 

1-3 277,338 

4 184 

10 204 

11 216,230 

12 257 

16 161 

35 161 

40 403 

41 403 
216,230,403 
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47 214,230 

49 208,230 

52 161 

67 212,230 

68 181 

94 211,230 

96 59 

102 242 

103 208,230,242 

107 208,230 

130 219,230 

133-138 415 

140 204,207,230 

141 212,141 

146 219,230 

150-152 267 (n. 6) 

153 402 

163 164 

177 212,230 

Sad 0«) 

1 220,230 

3 216-17,230 

10 58 

12-14 415 (n. 12) 

16 215,230 

29 150 (n. 3), 154 (n. 7), 

270, 

31 209,213,230 

36 211,230 

45-48 399,403 

45 401 

46 401 

47 401 

69 163 

72 381 

82 151 (n. 5) 

al-Zumar (39) 

4 402 

9 150 (n. 3), 154 (n. 7) 

22 138 

28 277 

29 212,230 

41 409 

42 274 

45 212,230 

56-61 465 

(67-75) 465 

69 164 

74 174 

Ghafir (40) 

3 


42 


152,168 
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29 151 

31 169 

36-37 468 

44 215,230 

50 153 

Fits.filat (41) 

3 277 

6 184 

9 161 

11 79 

44 461 

al-Shura (42) 

2 220,231 

7 277,456 

12 456 (n. 50) 

13 401 

15 . 184 

23 144 

24 157 

30 409 (n. 56) 

32 172 

33 211,231 

34 157 

38 71 

48 175 

50 204 

51 164 

al-Zukhmf(43 ) 

1-2 339 

3 277,344 

4 148 

18 154 

24 173 

19 170 

49 178 


citations and references 

al-Jathiya (45) 

6 171 

13 274 

36 331 


al-Ahqaf (46) 

15 286 (n. 13) 

17 341 

21 209 


Muhammad (47) 

8 ' 208,231 

15 207,214,217,231 

16 207,231 

18 212,231 

24 215,231,270-71 

30 216 


al-Fath (48) 

14 409 

24 • 219,231 

29 255 (n. 31) 

al-Hujurat (49) 

11 216,217,231 

12 209,231 

13 141 


25/(50) 

1 220,231,339 

7 244 

10 231,244 

12-14 415 

15 172 

16 133 

18 216,231 

19 209,231 

26 464 


63 

457 (n. 55) 



70 

463 

al-Dhariyat 

(51) 

79 

208,231 

1-4 

338 

81 

257 

7 

209,231 

84 

184 

17 

218,231 

86 

171 

24 

365 



26 

442 (n. 79) 

ai-Dukhan (44) 

29 

204,213,231 

1-2 

339 

31 

385 (n. 40) 

15 

157 

41 

204 

24 

211,231 

47 

168 

30 

399,400 

58 

287 

31 

399,400 



32 

399,400,404 

al-Tiir (52) 


45 

214,231 

3 

211,232 

46 

214,231 

21 

207,232 
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216.233 
178-79,181,282 
181,282 

209.233 


48 
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al-Taghabim (64) 

8 

209,234 

5-6 

375 (n. 7) 

12 

218,234 

9 

214,233 

14 

209,234 



16 

214,234 

al-Talaq (65) 

18 

251 (n. 14) 

2 

147 

20 

251 (n. 14) 

al-Tahrim (66) 

al-Muzammil (73) 

4 

157 

1 

211,234 

5 

208,233 

7 

269-70,273 

11 

415 (n. 12) 

8 

207,234 

12 

219,233,378,381 (n. 23), 382 

13 

214,234 



14 

216,218,234, 

al-Mulk (67) 




30 

154 

al-Muddaththir (74) 



1 

210,234 

al-Qalam (68) 

17 

151 (n. 5) 


339 

26 

151 (n. 5), 328 

2 

281 

27 

251 (n. 18), 328 

11 

217,233 

31 

59 

13 

211,233 

32 • 

327 

15 

341 

33 

177,327 

16 

210,234 

34 

177,327 

25 

209,234 

43-46 

464 

50 

458 (n. 56) 

51 

215,234 

al-Haqqa (69) 

al-Qiyama (75) 

1 

220,234,328 

13 

154 

2 

328 

16 

209,235 

3 

251 (n. 18), 328 

33 

217,235 


209,212,234 

36 

211,235 

9-10 

415 (n. 12) 



16 

218,234 

al-Insan (76) 

17 

463 

2 

217,235 

19 

217, 234 

4 

178 

38 

178-79,339 

5 

216,235 

39 

339 

10 

215,235 

40 

179 

13 

211,235 

46 

218, 234 

15 

178,207,235 

51 

171 

16 

178 



17 

211,235 

al-Ma 'arij (70) 

18 

212,235 

19 

218,234 



37 

214,234 

ai-Mursalat (77) 

40 

178. 

all 

460 

43 

218,234 

1 

273,338 



2 

338 

Nuh (71) 


3 

338 

17 

268 

4 

338 

23 

219, 234 

25 

216,235 



27 

212,235 

al-Jinn (72) 




3 

254 (n. 288), 261-64 

al-Naba' (78) 

6 

168 

1-2 

334 
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25 211,236 

27 219,236 

30 214,236 


13 218,235 

14 208,235 

34 210,235 

37 331 

al-Nazi 'at (79) 

1 267 (n. 5), 269,271-72,273 
(n. 38), 275-77,338 

2 267 (n. 5), 272,273 (n. 38), 

276-77,338 

3 267 (n. 5), 270-72,273 
(n. 38), 275-77,338 

4 217,235,267 (n. 5), 272, 
273 (n. 38), 277,338 

5 267 (n. 5), 270-72,273 
(n. 38), 275-77,33.8 

10 161,209,235 

11 161,217,235 

14 212,235 

15 400 (n. 22) 

16 164 

28 212,235 

29 214,235 

30 210,235 

34 213,235 

'Abasa (80) 

14 418 (n. 26) 

28 215,235 

31 207,235 

33 212,235 

al-Takwir{ 81) 

1-14 334-35,337 

2 216,235 

5 218,235 

8 218,235 

11 216,235 

15 178-79,339 

16 164,216,236,339 

17 214,236,339 

18 327,339 

19 179 

22 281 

24 213,236 

al-Infitar (82) 

14-19 328 

al-Mutaffifin (83) 

1 211,213,236 

7-8 328 

13 341 

18-19 328 


al-Inshiqaq (84) 

6 216,236 

14 283 

15 283,327 

16 178-79,339 

17 339 

18 339 

al-Buruj (85) 

(1-10) 264 

3 254 (n. 29) 

4 134, 137,236 

5 134,210,251 (n. 18) 

6 134 

7 134 

8 134,257 (n. 35) 

22 148,344 

al-Tariq (86) 

I- 2 328 

3 204 

6 210,236 

7 208,236 

II- 12 339 

14 218,236 

al-A 'la (87) 

6-7 73 

19 47 

al-Ghashiya (88) 

15 217,236 

16 211,236 

20 212,236 

22 159 

al-Fajr (89) 

1 327 

7 219,236 

13 212,236 

19 216,236 

20 209,236 

23 164 

al-Balad (90) 

1 178-79 

4 179,215,236 

9 212,236 

10 , 217,237 

11-12 328 
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Aaron (priest/prophet) 91, 331,401 
(n. 28), 467 

'Abd al-BaqT, Muhammad Fu'ad 39, 
196-98,201,418 (n. 26) 

'Abd al-Jabbar, al-Qadl 55-58, 387 
'Abd al-Malik (caliph) 28,249, 251 (n.16) 
'Abd al-Nasir, Jamal 54 
‘Abd al-Razzaq 272 
Abdel Haleem, M. 5,11, 13-15,17, 

38-42,45,202,267, 326 
'Abduh, Muhammad 51, 53 (n. 11), 70 
Abel 448 (n. 114) 

Abraham 47, 307, 309, 385 (n. 40), 394 
(n. 1), 399, 400-1,403,404,407 
(n.44), 408-9,457; childhood 
narrative: form of the Arabic name 
166,169; hospitality to visitors 
413-14; intended sacrifice of son 242; 
khattl (close friend) of God 258 
(n. 39), 393 

Abu Lahab 138 (n. 94), 219,238,366 
Abu Qurra, Theodore 359, 362,364, 
366-68 

Abu ‘Ubayda 269,272,422,423 
Abu Zayd, N. xvii, 1, 19,47,360 (n.13) 
Abyssinia 134-35, 137,146,450,455. 
Abyssinian language see Ethiopic 
'Ad 178,347,375,406,446 (n. 101) 

Adam 66, 85,378, 381,384,401 
Adultery 73,76, 86 
al-Afghanl, Jamal al-Din 70 
Africa 43, 166,342,471 
Ahasuerus/Xerxes 469,474-75 
AhTqar 474-77,491 
ahl al-kitab see People of the Book 
Ahmad b. Hanbal 362 
'A'isha (wife of the Prophet) 293,361 
Akkadian 18,20, 32,128 (n. 55), 135,200 
(n. 46), 285 (n. 10), 287 (n. 17), 290, 
323,’ 326 (n. 12), 476 


Alcibiades 384 

Alcohol/wine 76,284,396,436 (n. 56), 
442 

Aleppo 285 (p. .10), 359 (n. 6) 

Alexander the Great see Dhu 1-Qamayn 
Alexandria 193 (n. 3), 433 (n. 35) 

‘All b. AbITalib 131,138 (n. 94), 285 
(n. 10), 347,360 (n. 10), 

Ambros, A. 5,38,40-42,179,201-2,239, 
248,250 (n. 10), 251 (n. 14), 253 
(n. 25), 254, 258 
Anas b. Malik 290,294 
Ancient Near Eastern mythology 329 
Ancient (Epigraphical) South/North 

Arabian 19,42, 98,117,123-24,126, 
127, 128, 129, 134-41,200 (n. 46), 
261 (n. 52); inscriptions i, ix, 19,28, 
44, 91-115; Hadramitic 126,132; 
Hasaitic 129; Himyaritic 118,127, 
128; Hismaic 97 (n. 21), 128; 
Lihyanite/Dadanitic 98,115, 128, 

129; Dumatic 129; Minaic 126,128, 

131.132, 138, 145; Qatabanic 126, 

128.132, 138; Sabaic 126,128,138, 
140 (n. 103), 143—46; Safaitic 97 
(n. 21), 98 (n. 23), 128; Thamudic 
(Hismaic) 97 (n. 21), 111, 128,129 

Andrae, T. 374,451,462 
Angel Gabriel see Gabriel (angel) 

Angels 50,71, 85,257 (n. 36), 265-69, 
276-77,287,289-90,293,306,329, 
347,358,364,372-89,394,402,413, 
414 (n. 8), 463-64 
Antichrist 352 

Antioch 433 (n. 35), 454 (n. 34) 

Aphrahat 457,466 

Apocalyptic 49,334 (n. 27), 338,352 
(n. 13), 447 (n. 110), 463,465; day of 
resurrection 49,81, 85-86,307,338, 
348,352,400,463 (n. 80); final 


judgment 283,338,348,377,410, 
462-65 

Apocrypha see Bible, apocrypha 
Apollo 329,339 
Apostasy 68,70,77,79 
Arabia/Arabian Peninsula 26,27,29-30, 

43,72, 82,85 (n. 86), 91-146,201, 
305,313-15, 319-20, 323-26,330, 
332; pre-Islamic Arabia 12,330, 
332-33,347,356,449-58,465-66, 
475; western Arabia see Hijaz) 

Arabic language xiv, xvi, 51,57,112 
(n. 52), 120,125,159,162,254, 

286 (n. 13), 296,456 (n. 50); 
alphabet, abjad 167,340,341-43; 
Arabic-Aramaic or Syriac “mixed 
language/Mischsprache” 124,280, 

296; Classical Arabic 118-19,121, 
123,128, 133, 135, 138, 143 (n. 116), 
147-49,156-59,165, 170-71, 178, 
253,255-56,260 (n. 46), 280,289, 
291,302,450,454; dialects 111,117 
(n. 2), 120,124, 126-30,138,143 
(n.-116), 201,285 (n. 10), 287-88 ; 
epigraphy 19,91-146; grammar 3, 5, 
41 (n. 18), 120,148,172-73,178, 

247,280,287,302; imala 165, 
166-69,190; Judaeo-Arabic 112-14; 
mater/matres lectionis 148-55, 159, 
160,163-64,172; poetic koine 253, 
450; scripts (Kufic, HijazT, etc.) 7, 

152,185-86 

Arabic literature xvi, 18; Christian Arabic 
literature 20; 

Arabs 12 (n. 58), 50,83,111 (n. 49), 120, 
124,127-28,136,141 (n. 105), 167, 
262 (n. 22), 276,279,288,324,409, 
454 (n. 34), 456,466; Arab Christians 
see Christians, Christian Arabs; 
pre-Islamic (Jahifi) Arabs 264,323, 
372 

Aramaeans 456 

Aramaic language 15,92,96-97,100, 

101,102-6,123-24,128 (n. 55), 167, 
200 (n. 46), 248,251-57,260, 
274-75,279-97; Babylonian 
Aramaic 287,296 (n. 46), 442 
(n. 79); Christian Palestinian 
Aramaic 5,279; Mandaean see 
Mandaean language; Nabataean 
Aramaic 93—100,104—7,110,112, 
115,457 (n. 54); neo-Aramaic 285 
(n. 10), 296 (n. 46); script 93 (n. 9), 
100 (n. 28), 105,288,341; 
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Syro-Aramaic 17, 123,279-97, 

452 

Arberry, A.J. 43,44,134,201,326,425 
Armenian language 474 (n. 34) 

Asad, M. 134, 326-27 
asbab al-nuzul 10,71, 122, 130,138 
(n. 94), 310,325, 361,468,473-76 
Ash'ariyya/Ash'arites 59,77, 81 (n. 83) 
Assyrians/neo-Assyrians/Assyrian empire 
336,474 

Assyrian language 285 (n. 10), 287 (n. 17), 
404 (n. 36) 

Astrology 63 (n. 38) 

Augustine 314 (n. 34), 386 (n. 44) 

Averroes see Ibn Rushd (Averroes) 
Avicenna see Ibn Sina (Avicenna) 

Aws (tribe) 113 

Azar (father of Abraham) 219 

Ayka 375 

al-Azhar (university) 12,188 

Babylon/Babylonians 91,115,332, 336, 
472,476 

Babylonian language see Akkadian 
Babylonian religion 323-37,345,472,476 
Babylonian Talmud see Talmud, 
Babylonian Talmud 
Baghdad 361 (n. 18) 

Bahua/Sergius (monk) 361-62 
Balaam 468 

Balai 427,430 (nn. 24-25), 431,433 
(n.37), 434 (n. 42), 436-37,440-41, 
442 (nn. 77-81), 443,444 (n. 93), 446. 
Balkh 473 

Banu Ghassan (tribe) 96 
Banu Kinda (tribe) 92, 96 
Baptism 383 

Bar Bahliil 285 (n. 10), 444 
barzakh 64 

basmala 54,171 (n. 25), 345 
Baumstark, A. 325,427 (nn. 9-10) 

Beck, E. 309 

Bell, R. 26,175-76,181,2.67 (n. 5), 277, 
280-96,327,334,450 (n. 11). 
Bellamy, J. 202,240,242,244 
Benjamin 428 (n. 13), 429 (nn. 18,21), 
434-39 

Bergstrasser, G. 1,2, 150-51,160,166 
(n. 16), 179,181 

Bible 20,21,45,48,115, 194-95,245, 
323,324 (n. 3), 363-70,394,404, 
416,429-30,435,438^11,444,454 
(n. 36), 467-73,476-77; Apocrypha 
20,305,313,319, 382,415 (n. 10), 
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423-24, 449; Diatessaron 305,313; 
Matthew, Gospel of xi, 28, 383, 
449-66; New Testament 8, 15, 20, 
44-46,245,290,301 (n. 1), 303, 

329, 393,396-98,403-10,414 
(n. 9), 447 (n. 110), 453,455; Old 
Testament/Hebrew Bible 18,20,35, 
44, 47, 118, 194, 195, 203, 324, 329, 
332, 393-98,403-9,425,432 (n. 31), 
446,448,454-55,462,465-66,476; 
Pentateuch 467; Peshitta and other 
Syriac versions 430 (n. 23), 436, 

441 (n. 76), 442 (nn. 77-79, 81), 

443,444 (n. 97), 445 (n. 97), 452, 
453,454 (n. 36), 458, 465; Samaritan 
Targum (of the Pentateuch) 442 
(nn. 78,79, 81), 443,445 (n. 97); 
Septuagint 382,383 (n. 31), 429 
(n. 23), 430 (n. 23), 432 (n. 32), 436 
(a 55); translation into Arabic 112 
(n. 51), 118 

Birds 44, 137,262, 286 (n. 13), 338, 
365-66 

Blachere, R. 3,12 (n. 62), 26,282,283, 
286 (n. 13), 287-95 

Brock, S. 303 (n. 12), 427 (nn. 9, 11), 428 
(n.16), 432,436 (n. 56), 438 (n. 64), 
447 (n. 112) 

Burton, J. 3,73 (n. 60), 361 (n. 18), 412 
(n.6) 

Byzantium/Byzantine Empire/Byzantines 
27-28, 134,276, 338, 388 

Cain 448 (n. 114) 

Cairo 1,2,6, 8,9 (n. 144), 19, 52 (n. 11), 
68,149, 180,186, 188, 193,286, 361, 
370 

Camels 41, 67,265,335,439 (n. 66), 443 

Canaanite religion 332 

Chosenness see divine election 

Christ see Jesus 

Christians 20,26,28, 31,49,134, 137, 

146, 158,184,250,261,279, 301-22, 
356-59, 360 (n. 8), 361-71, 373 (n. 

3), 379, 382,385,398,406 (n. 41), 
407 (n. 45), 408,410,425 (n. 3), 426 
(n. 6), 446,449,454-57; Christian 
Arabs 456,466; East Syrian 
(“Nestorian”) Christians 28,29,258, 
.263 (n. 57), 313,314,315,451; 
Jacobites (“monophysites”) 314, 319, 
321,451; Jewish Christians 9,20, 

312,373, 374 (nn. 5-6), 380,381-88, 
454; Melkites 314-15,319, 321, 359 


(n. 6); (and the term) nasara 20,146, 
301-20,457 

Christology 304, 305, 312-14,316,318, 
320,373,379 (n. 19), 381-82,397 
Celestial sphere 79,264,295,296,337, 
344, 348 

Circumcision 373,395,397,462 (n. 76) 
Coins 28, 30 

Companions of the Cave 242-43,425 
Companions of Muhammad 9 (n. 44), 11 
(n. 56), 47-48,76,118,120,122,272 
(n. 28), 340,352 (n. 13), 360 (n. 11), 
421,423 
Conrad, L. 494 

Constantine (emperor) 306, 360 
Constantinople 28,92 
Cook, D. 454 (n. 34) 

Cook, M. 27,28,359 (n. 4), 361,425 
(n. 1), 442 (nn. 77-78), 443 (n. 86) 
Coptic language 303, 306,382 (n. 27) 
Corruption of Scripture see Falsification of 
scripture 

Covenant 85, 125,133,307,355,393-98, 
404-10 

Crone, P. 9 (n. 45), 27,28,372 (n. 1), 378 
(a 14), 388,425 (n. 1), 433 (n. 35) 
Crucifixion see Jesus 

Cuypers, M. 9,10,432 (n. 31), 437 (n. 61) 

Damascus 92 (n. 4), 187-89 
al-DanT 148, 163, 168 (n. 20), 480 
Daniel (prophet) 97,364,444,445 
(n. 98) 

David (king/prophet) 158,364, 383,401 
(n. 28), 457,458 (n. 56), 465 
Day of Judgment 338,447 (n. 110), 465; 
final judgment 283,338,348,377, 
410,462-65; see also Apocalyptic 
Day of Resurrection see Apocalyptic 
De Blois, F. 305,312 (n. 28), 313,314-18, 
374 (n. 5), 386 (n. 44) 

Dedan (al-'Ula) 94,114,115 
Demons 66,71,261,264,365,461 
Devil/Satan 400,408 (n. 53), 464; demonic 
possession 281,284,285; temptation 
of Adam and Eve 400 
Dhu 1-Kifi 399,401 (n. 30), 403 
DhuNuwas 134,137 
Dhu 1-Qamayn 425 

Diatessaron (Harmony of the Gospels) see 
Bible, Diatessaron 

Divine attributes 49,56,57,65,71,80, 

318 

Divine election 20,393—409 


Divine punishment 49,74,77 (n. 68), 81, 
86, 193 (n. 4), 346,364,395-96,400, 
400,406,410,417 (n. 21), 429 
(n. 18), 439 (n. 67), 440,461,464 
Divorce 86,462 
Docetists/Docetism 354 
Doctrina Jacobi 28 
Dogs 335,338,434 (n. 43) 

Dome of the Rock xv, 28,249,256,412 
(n. 6), 496 

Donkeys 206,436 (n. 55), 443,459 
Donner, F. xviii, 4-6,10,15 (n. 66), 19, 
25-37,307 (n. 22), 449 (n. 3) 

Dreams 64,65,337,401,428 (n. 18), 429, 
430,431 (n. 29), 433,434,437,441 
(n. 76), 442 (n. 79), 445 . 
al-Dun 'an Abl 'Amr (reading of the 
Qur'an) 176 

East Syrian Christians see Christians, East 
Syrian Christians 
Ebionites 374,380,381-83 
Edessa 280 

Egypt 28,47 (n. 1), 52-54, 60, 62 (n. 37), 
67-69,98 (n. 22), 195,285 (n. 12), 
306,403,435 (a 46), 436 (n. 55), 
440-41,450,467-74 
Election see Divine election 
Elephants 244,294, 328, 338 
Elisha/Al-Yasa' 399,401,403 
Elkesaites 384,506 
Elxai 374,384 
Enoch (Book of) 433 (n. 38) 

Ephesus 193 (n. 3) 

Ephraem/Ephrem, St. 294,313,317, 
427-28,429 (a 19), 430 (a 25), 431, 
432 (n. 33), 436,440,451,466,476, 
483 

Epigraphical South Arabian see Ancient 
(Epigraphical) South/North Arabian 
Epiphanius 304, 312, 314 (n. 34), 362, 
380-84 

Esarhaddon (Assyrian emperor) 474 
Eschatology see Apocalyptic; Heaven; 

Hell 

Esther 432 (a 32), 474-76 
Ethiopia see Abyssinia 
Ethiopic language/Geez (Ge'ez) 118, 119, 
124,125,128 (n. 55), 130, 134, 136, 
143,144,200 (n. 46), 256 (n. 32), 382 
(n. 27), 427 (n. 9), 442 (nn. 78, 82), 
444 (n. 91), 450 
Eucharist 341, 360,369 
Eusebius of Caesarea 303,453 
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Fahd, T. 491 

Fakhry, M. 301, 478 

Falsification of scripture 245,361,368 

Fa(ima (daughter of the Prophet) 347 

fiqhll 

Fire 400 

Firestone, R. 20, 393—410, 491 
Fischer, A. 6. (n. 33) 

Fliigel, G. 160, 197 (n. 23) 

Fornication 77,418,422-23 
Free will and predestination 49,58,59, 65 
Fruit 43,294,296,335,403,442 (n. 78) 
Fuck, J. 491 

Gabriel (angel) 47,131,176,281, 287, 
290-91,293,329,347,358,360 
(n. 11), 376 (n. 10), 378,380 (a 20), 
382,384 

Garden of Eden 403 
Garden of paradise see Heaven 
Gaza 54 

Geez (Ge'ez) see Ethiopic language 
Geiger, A. 3,26,426 (n. 6), 429 (n. 20), 
435,447 (n. 113), 450,462 (n. 76) 
Ghassanids see Band Ghassan 
al-Ghazall xviii, 73 (a 61), 75,77, 81 (a 83) 
Gilliot, C. 113 (n. 55), 120 (n. 10). 362 
(a 21) 

Gnostics/Gnosticism 319,355,357,373, 
380-84,387-89,447 (n. 110) 

God see Divine attributes; Divine election; 

Divine punishment 
Gospel see Injil 

Gospel of Matthew see Bible, Gospel of 
Matthew 

Greek language 8,20,44-45, 53 (n. 11), 

96,106, 111 (n.49), 134,202,204, 
249, 253, 280, 302, 303, 310, 314, 

323, 324,332-36,339,341, 345-47, 
362, 382,385-86,396,404,427 (n. 9) 
Griffith, S. 243,360 (n. 8), 425,434 
(n. 43), 455,466 

al-Haddad, Muhammad b. 'AIT al-HusaynT 
6 

hadith 44, 55, 65,75, 119-20, 129,133, 
136, 198,263 (n. 58), 274,276,287, 
291,328, 352,446 (n. 103), 464 
(n. 85) 

Hafs 'an 'Asim (reading of the Qur’an) 2, 
6, 158 (n. 13), 175, 179,180,186, 

188,195 

hajj 86,262,265,323, 347 
Hamadhan 473 
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Hainan 432 (n. 32), 468-69,472 (n. 25) 
473-77 

Hanaft, Hasan 60 (n. 26), 70 
IJanbalTs/HanbaHtes 59 
al-Hamdanl 118,128,134, 136 
hamfm, 309, 314 (n. 35), 400 
(a. 26) 

hapax see Qur'an, hapax legomena in 
Harran 112, 332 
HarQn al-Rashld 54 
Harflt and Marut (angels) 205 
Hasan al-Banna 70 
al-tfasan al-Ba?ff290,433 (n. 35) 
al-Hasan b. al-Hanafiyya 359 (n. 4) 
Hawting, G. 20,27,29 (n. 13), 114 (n. 57), 
324, 372-92 

Heaven/Paradise 42,43,50,66, 85,104, 
148, 175,244,258, 270,284,286, 
289,293, 294-95,332,350-52,354, 
375, 383, 386,395,399 (n. 21), 463, 
470,472-73,506 

Hebrew language 11 (n. 55), 41,44,92, 
101-6, 111, 113, 118, 132,158, 
166-67, 194, 200 (n. 46), 203,251, 
274, 275, 287 (n. 17), 304,325,341 
(n. 51), 343,382,383 (n. 31), 385, 
393,432 (n. 31), 433,436,441,442 
(nn. 76-81), 443,444 (n. 97), 445 
(n. 97), 450,462,470 (n. 18), 476 
(n. 46); Hebrew script 93, 100-7, 
112-15, 155 

Hegra (Mada'in §alih) 92-93, 96,112, 
114-15 

Hell 17, 134,244,251 (n. 18), 308,329, 
335, 378,395,460-65 
Heresy 29,304,314,397 
Hermeneutics 50,51 (n. 11), 57-63, 

70-74,77-85 
Herod 92 

HijaZ 19,91-115, 158 (n. 12), 321, 373, 
456 

hijra 30, 156,263 

Himyar/Himyarites 104 (n. 37), 118, 128, 
135-36, 144,319 

yimyaritic see Ancient South/North 
Arabian 
Hinduism 329 
Hippolytus 383 (n. 34), 384 
Hismaic see Ancient South/North Arabian, 
Hismaic 

Holy Spirit see Spirit of God 
Homily see Qur'an, and homily; Syriac 
Fathers, homiletic literature of 
Horovitz, J. 450 


Horses 19,265-67 (n. 5), 269,273, 
276-77,338 

Hoyland, R. 28 (n. 8), 127 (n. 47), 239 
Hud 323, 347,403,409,413,414 (n. 8), 
416,418-24,446 
Husayn, Taha 51, 52 

Ibn 'Abbas 118,287,290,293,422-23 
Ibn Abl Dawud al-Sijistanl 148 
Ibn AbTNajih 422-23 
Ibn al-'Arabl 60-67, 82,269 
Ibn Hisham 118,352 (n. 14), 454 
Ibn Isb3q 352 (n. 14), 420 (n. 32), 454 
IbnKathSr 114,175,188 
Ibn Manzur 137,141 (n. 105), 268-69, 
272-76 

Ibn al-Muqaffa', Sawlfus 306 
Ibn Qutayba 120,275 
Ibn Rushd (Averroes) 63-64,67,74-79, 
80,82 

Ibn Sa'd 35 (n. 20) 

Ibn Sina (Avicenna) 77, 

Ibrahim (son of the Prophet) 10 

ijma' 74, 75, 184 

ijtihad 70, 71, 74,75 

‘Ikrima 422-23 

‘Imran (father of Mary) 404 

Imru’ al-Qays (king) 92 

Inheritance 10 (n. 50), 71-72, 86,347, 

396 

Injll (Revelation of Jesus/Gospel) 13,15, 
17,31,34,44,286 (n. 14), 301,366, 
368-69,380, 382-83,385 (n. 41), 
449-67 

Iraq28, 111, 114, 118,468,477 
Iran/Persia xviii, 10,279,450,469 
Irenaeus of Lyon 383,453 (n. 29) 

Isaac (patriarch/prophet) 102,307,309, 
399,401,403,435 (n. 49) 

Isaac of Antioch 457 (n. 52), 466 
Isaiah (prophet) 364,380 (n. 20), 382,385, 
395,462 

al-Isfaham, al-Raghib 196 
Ishmael (son of Abraham) 103,307,309, 
399,401 (n. 30), 403 
Ishmaelites xi, 20,425 
Israelites (banulsra 71) 34,332,352,355, 
357,393,395,397,402,405,409, 
457,458,462,473 
Isma'Tl see Ishmael 

Jacob (son of Isaac) 307,309,393,394, 
399,401,403,428-30,433-37, 
440-41,446 (n. 103), 447 


Jacob of Serugh/Sarug 313,317,319, 
427-28,457-58,466 
Jacobites see Christians, Jacobites 
Jahiliyya see Pre-Islamic Arabia 
Jeffery, A. xxi, 2-6,15 (nn. 66,67), 17 
(n. 70), 123,174, 180 (n. 38), 182, 

199 (n. 36), 275,279,302,450,455 
(n. 40) 

Jerusalem 92,313,359,369,388 (n. 49), 

460 (n. 67) 

Jesus 10 (n. 52), 20,28,33,44-16,301-3, 
314-18,349-57,361 (n. 15), 364, 

366,369,373-74,378-84,385 
(n. 41), 386,396-97,401,434,446, 
453 (n. 29), 454,457-59,462-65, 

476; birth/Christmas 286 (n. 14), 384; 
creating bird from clay 44,365—66; 
crucifixion 33,328,349-57,381; 
divinity/Incamation318,361 (n. 15), 
366-67,398; form of the word 7sa 
41,240,301; resurrection 34,350-52, 
354,356 
Jethro 468 

Jewish-Cbristians see Judaeo-Christians 
Jewish inscriptions 91-116 
Jewish literature/texts 97 (n. 20), 114,406, 
425 

Jews 19,26,49,91-116,135-36,146, 

155,184,250,307-22,352 (n. 15), 
355-56,360 (n. 8), 361,373 (n. 3), 
379,388,395-98,405-10,429-30, 
446,454-55,457,459,465,472 
Jinn 66,71,261,264,281,329,461 
John the Baptist/Yahya 355,385 
Jonah 257 (n. 36), 401 
Jordan River 92 

Joseph (patriarch/prophet, son of Jacob) 

20,401,425-48,467 
Josephus, Flavius 92 (n. 4), 430 (n. 25) 
Judaeo-Christians (Jewish Christians) 9, 
20,305-6,312-15,373 
Judah 433,440 

Judaism 10,19,26,37,67,91,105, 111, 
134,305,307,324-25,389,394,408, 
450,456,460 (n. 63) 

Jurisprudence see fiqh 

Ka'b b. al-Ahbar 293 
Ka'ba 17,61,67,130-32,252,323,331, 
372 

kalam 62,137,359 (n. 4), 422 
al-KalbI118,323 
Khaybar 111, 114,465 
Khazraj (tribe) 113 
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al-Khuli, Amin 51-52, 55,68 
al-Kindl (author of polemical Christian 
treatise) 362-64 

Kropp, M. 19,125,144, 317 (n. 40) 

Kufa 249 
Kugel, J. 468 

Lambs 92,434 

Latin language 96,263 (n. 57), 303,341, 
345, 383,427,428 (n. 15), 469 
Law see shari'a 
Leemhuis, F. 424 
Leprosy 44-45 

Lihyanite see Ancient South/North 
Arabian, Lihyanite 
Lions 44,202,422-34 
Liturgy 247,286 (n. 14), 341,42,453 
Lord’s Prayer/Our Father 248,326 
Lot 20, 385 (n. 40), 401,411-24,426-28 
Liiling, G. xvii, 4,27, 30,265,275 (n. 42), 
374,386,451 
Luqman 51(n. 8), 475 
Luther, Martin 18 

Luxenberg, C. 4,19,28-29, 123,124,240, 
242,251 (n. 13), 252,256 (n. 34), 

265,452 

al-Mabiyyat (Qurh/Wadi 1-Qura) 100,115 
ma 'ida see Jesus, and table from heaven 
Mada'in Salih see Hegra 
Madigan, D. 193,345 
Maghariyya (Jewish sect) 388-89 
Magic 282,294,341 ' 

Mahfuz, Najlb 51-52 

majiis see Zoroastrians Imajusi 

al-Ma’mun (caliph) 359,362-63 

Mandaean language 289-90,296 (n. 46) 

Mandaeans 317,320 

Mani 374, 385-87 

Manuscripts of the Qur’an see Qur’an, 
manuscripts 
Marcion 397 
Ma’rib 143-45 
Marracci, L, 469 
Marriage 86,419-23 . 
Martyr(s)/Martyrdom 201,295, 350 
Mary (mother of Jesus) 44,241,301-2, 
308-9,311,316-18,321,339,350, 
353-56,363,378,381-82,457; 
virginity 384 

Maslamah b. Habib see Musaylimah 
al-Mawdudl 72 

Mecca 17,27-28,30,49-50, 61, 66,71, 
85,111,115,124,131,136, 145,182, 
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248,262,264,267 (n. 5), 277,281, 


294-95, 315, 323, 331, 372, 374 
(n. 6), 386,446 (n. 103), 465 
Medina/Yathrib 26,49,71, 111, 113-15, 
147, 149, 180, 186, 264, 308, 314-15, 
356,445,465 

Mediterranean Sea 43,115, 396. 

Melkites see Christians, Melkites 
Mesopotamia 21,27,279, 285, 314, 321, 
450,455,470-72,476 
Messiah (the Jewish idea of; see also 
Jesus) 301,303,308-11,314-18, 

354,364,366 (n. 38), 368-69,457 
Metatron (angel) 380 
Michael (angel) 382 
Midian/Midyan 347 

Midrash 13 (n. 63), 20,394,406-7,438, 
449,471,475,477 
mihrab 123 

Mingana, A. 7,185,412 (n. 6), 451,456, 
466 

Mir, M. 200 

Miracles 365-66,369, 383,388 
Moabites 394 (n. 2) 

Monks 67, 146, 308,458 
Monophysite Christians see Christians, 
Jacobites 

Monotheism 26, 115, 316, 362 (n. 22), 372 
(n. 1), 373,378, 397-98,408,410; 
the technical term tawhid 50, 53 
(a 11), 55-58, 318 

Mordecai 432 (n. 32), 474 (n. 37), 476 
Moses 33-34,47,91, 139,243, 331,395, 
399-403, 409,414 (a 8), 433 (n. 35), 
454,456 (n. 50), 457,462,467-73 
Mosque(s) 1, 7, 9 (n. 44), 50, 68 
Mount Sinai 15—16, 395 
Mountain 128,136,243,330, 332,356, 

463 

Mourad, S. 20 

Mt. Sinai see Sinai (Mt.) 

Mu'adh (companion of the Prophet) 140 
al-Mughtra 214,237,243, 267 (n. 5) 
Muhammad (prophet) 10,11 (n. 56), 17, 
26-34,43-47,66,72-73, 82,91,110, 
111 (a49), 118,120,122,130-31, 
139-40,141 (n. 105), 182-83, 188, 

. 250,262-63,277,280-81,305,310, 
319,323,339, 346,348,351-52,356, 
358,360 (n. 8), 361,364,368, 

373-76,384 (n. 36), 399, 405,407, 
413,414 (n. 8), 418 (n. 27), 429-30, 
435,442,445-46,454-57,466,475; 
infallibility/impeccability 281, 423; 


“seal of the prophets” 301,386; sTra 
26-27, 30,34, 372,446 (n. 103), 454; 
wives 421 
Mujahid b. Jabr 118,422 
Muqatil b. Sulayman 420-21 
Musaylima 328,338 
mushaf see Qur’an, mushaf 
mushrikiin see Pagans/mushrikun 
Music 240,329 

Muslims 1,10,19,27,30-31,36,48,50, 
68,71,73,81,83-86,133,139,141, 
182-84,199,248 (n. 2), 253 (n. 25), 
303,306-9,314-15,318,321,340, 
350,352,356-59,362-66,369-70, 
373,408,423,469,472,473 (n. 30); 
Shi’ite Muslims see SbTI Islam/ 
Shi’ites; Sunni Muslims see Sunni 
Islam/Sunnis 

Mu'tazila/Mu'tazilites 55-59, 76-77, 82, 
362-63 

Mythology 329,341,356 (a 21); Ancient 
Near Eastem/Babylonian 323; 

Arabian 323-24,347; Greek 329 

Nabataean language see Arabic, 

Nabataean Arabic; Aramaic, 
Nabataean Aramaic 
Nabataeans 92, 94, 98 (n. 22), 112,115 
al-Naljhas 268-69,415 (n. 13) 

Najran 134,137,319,352 
Narsai of Edessa 427-30,446 
Nazoraeans/Nazarenes (Christian sect) 
303-6,312-14,317-18,320 
Nebuchadnezzar (emperor) 471 (n. 21) 
Nemara 112,253 

Nestorians see Christians, East Syrian 
Christians 

Neuwirth, A. 3-8,27,124,277,324-25, 
334,411 (n. 4), 412 (n. 6), 414 (n. 8) 
Nevo, Y. 27-28 
Nicene Creed 258-63 
Nile River 34 
Nimrod 470-71,473,477 
Noah 282,375-76,401,409,414 (n. 8), 
434 (n. 40) 

NOldeke, T. 3,12 (n. 58), 26,258 (n. 37), 
282-84,340,343 (n. 53), 412 (n. 5), 
418 (n. 26), 450 

North-West Semitic languages/traditions 
18 

Numismatics see coins 

Old South Arabian see Ancient South 
Arabian 


Oaths 16, 179, 181,282,284,324 (n. 3), 

325- 27,337-39,343 
Omens 332,336-38,347 

Oracles 326,332-41, 346,347 (n. 64) 
Orientalists xviii-xx 
Origen 18,385,453 (n. 29) 

O’Shaugbnessy, T. 378-79 

Our Father see Lord’s Prayer/Our Father 

Paganism 26,115,372; pre-Islamic 
Arabian paganism 26,261 (n. 52), 

326- 32 

Pagans!mashrikiin 17,115,146,304,324 
331-32,372 (n. 1) 

Palestine 92,101,107, 111 (n. 47), 114, 
321,440,454 (n. 34), 468^ 

Palmyra 95 

Palmyrene language 95,128 (n. 55) 
Paradise see Heaven 

ParetR. 131,133,140,144, i81,259 (n. 41), 
282,286 (n. 13), 287-90,293-95 
Paul (apostle/saint) 92 (n. 4), 194,303-4, 
396,409 (n. 55) 

Paul of Antioch 367,369 (n. 60) 

People of the Book 48,91,183-84,301, 
307,310-12,315-16,318,321,352 
(n. 15), 367,399 
Persia see Iran 

Persian language (including Pahlavi) xvii, 
1,356,450 

Persians/Persian Empire 91,276,303-4, 
314,356,451 
Peshitta see Bible, Peshitta 
Peter (apostle/saint) 380 
Petra 111 (n.48), 115 
Pharaoh/Fir'awn 21, 34,54,400,403,409, 
429 (n. 21), 431 (n. 29), 433 (n. 32), 
442 (n. 29), 462,467-77 
Pharisees 398 (n. 17), 457-62,465 
Philistines 394 (n. 2) 

Philo 18,382,430 (n. 25) 

Philosophy 53 (n. 11), 70,77-8,81-82, 85 
Pickthall, M. 131,134,175,248,252 
(n. 20), 262,326,328 (n. 17), 330 
Pigs/pork 423 
Pilgrimage see hajj 
Pines, S. 387-88 

Poetry 12,44,118,143,148,253 (n. 25), 
255,260 (n. 46), 324-25,347,428 
(n. 16), 443 (n. 87), 466; JahilT 
(“pre-Islamic”) poetry 18 (n. 71), 
92-93,256 (n. 32), 280,333,438 
Popp, V. 28 
Pork see pigs/pork 
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Potiphar 429 (n. 18), 431,432 (nn. 31-32) 
Potiphar’s wife 428 (n. 13), 429 (n. 19), 
430-31, 433,434 (n. 42), 437 (n. 61) 
Predestination see Free will and 
predestination 

Pre-Islamic Arabia 12, 72, 94 (n. 12), 112, 
126 (n. 41), 127 (n. 47), 139 (n. 97), 
262 (n. 55), 323,325-26, 332-33, 
451,466 

Priests (pagan, Jewish, or Christian) 91, 

104 (n. 37), 140,146,308, 346, 386, 
432 (n. 31) 

, Pretzl, 0.1-2,6,179 

Proto-Evangelium of James see Apocrypha 
Biblical 

Pseudo-Clementine writings 305, 380,384 
Psalms/za&nr 325,368,458,476 
Puin, G. 8,9 (n. 44), 19, 358 
Punishment see Divine punishment 
Pyramids 472-73 

Qalun 'an Nafi' (reading of the Qur’an) 

151,158 (n. 13), 161-62, 187 
Oariin see Qorah 468 
Qaryat al-Faw 126 (n. 42), 129 
Qatada 274,290,421 
qlra 'at see Qur’an, qira 'at and textual 
variants 

qisas al-anbiya 7 Stories of the prophets 
424 

qiyas 56,71,74-75,78 
Queen of Sheba 475-76 
Qumran 433 (n. 38), 446 (n. 109), 447 
Qur’ an see Table of Contents and; 

abrogation 49,72-73, 84,120; Cairo 
edition/standard text/King Fu’ ad text 
2,9 (n. 44), 19,147-86,361,370; 
chronology, Meccan/Medinan Suras 
11 (n. 56), 12 (n. 58), 13,26,30,50, 

61,85 (n. 86), 183,194,195 (n. 15), 
197,201,250,252,307,309,412 
(n. 5), 414 (n. 8), 446 (n. 108); 
companion codices of 9 (n. 44), 11 
(n. 56), 35 (n. 21), 364,367,371; 
critical edition of 2,6-7,148; 
dictionaries of 5,38-42,127,168, 

201; foreign vocabulary of 17 (n. 70), 
41-42,119-25,193-94,196,199-200, 
240,246,250-51,261,275 (n. 47), 
279,302,450,451; form of the word 
qur an 279,452; hapax legomena in 
19,46 (n. 28), 160,193-95,200,204, 
243,247-52,255; and homily 20, 
426-28,437-38,457,466; i'jazl 
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inimitability 71,83,361; mushafl, 9 
(n. 44), 35,47-49,62,67,73, 85-86, 

147, 151-52,186-88,358,360-63, F 

462; mysterious letters 20,204 (n. 73), 

206,220,239,323-48,367-68; F 

mutashabih/ambigaom verses 57-59, B 

62,120,353,360; online resources n 

7-8,38,42,53 (n. 13), 185,246 (n. B 
105); order/organization of topics F 

therein 12 (n. 11); 47-48,52,182; a 

orthography/writing, rasm 7,9 (n. 44), a 
19,29, 124,147-88,248,250,253, 

255-56,259,264,288-90,358,452; F 

punishment stories see divine F 

punishment; qira 'at and textual 
variants 2, 6, 8 (n. 41), 9 (n. 44), 13 F 
(n. 63), 35,121,147-49,157-84,240, 
247-52,255-56,259-60,358,361, F 

365-67,444 (n. 95); and rhyme 13,16 
(n. 67), 46 (n. 28), 169,178,204,206, F 
207-38 (table), 239,244-47,250 
(n. 12), 251,253 (n. 25), 254,255, B 

260,329,333,340,400 (n. 27), 438, 

442 (n. 76), 454; revelation of 11,12, F 
(nn. 57-58,60), 13-14,26,35-36, F 

56-57,61-62, 66,120,133, 141,148, E 

182,275,281,285,293 (n. 34), 296, F 

308,315,324-25,329,340-41, 

344-48,358,361-69,374,376 (n. 10), S 
378,381,384,398-99,405-8,412 S 

(n. 5), 413,414 (n. 8), 433 (n. 35), 450, 
454-55,466; San'a Qur’an S 

manuscripts 1,7,8-9 (n. 44), 185-87, £ 

358 (n. 2); and Syriac 279-97,302-3, 
306,310-14,317-21,385,425-48; a 

theology of 3,5,53 (n. 11), 59,73, S 
76-77, 85, 199 (n. 38), 257-58, £ 

312-13,354-57,359 (n. 4), 367,382, 

397,410; translations of 2,7, 8 (n. 40), s 
11-18,38-39,60,117 (a. 1), 131,134, 5 

140,143, 181,248,251,259,267, 

282-83,326,363-64,385 (n. 41), 396 S 

(n. 12), 398,415 (n. 11); 'Uthman, £ 

codex of 3-4,9 (n. 44), 28,47,73, 

185-88,327,340,358-71 
Quraysh 183,244,262,327,446,465 £ 

Qurlj/Wadi 1-Qura see al-Mabiyyat 5 

al-Qurtubl 133,139, 142,420,422-23, 

434 (n. 44), 473 £ 

Qutb, Sayyid 51-52,53 (n. 11), 70,72, £ 

350 £ 

Rabbinic literature 114, 318 (n. 44), 379, £ 

394-95,426,429 (n. 18), 430 (n. 26), I 


433,435 (In. 49), 438,441 (n. 74), 
444,447 (n. 109), 450 
Rabbis 92, 101, 105, 110, 111 (n. 48), 308, 
471,452-53,465,473 (n. 30) 

Rabl’a b. Nasr (king) 337-38 
Rabin, C. 123 
ratiman (divine name) 104 
Rahman, F. xvii, xviii, 85 (n. 86) 

Ramadan (month) 76,219,221 
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